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A WARNING 
FROM THE AUTHOR 


Tuts 1s the first time I have ever attached any condition to the perusal of my 
books except the simple ceremony of walking into a bookshop and paying for 
them I now find myself a party to a plan by which nobody, not even a million- 
aire, can obtam a copy of this edition of my plays unless he or she 1s a regular 
reader of one or other of certain newspapers or periodicals which credit their 
readers with brains beyond the ordinary and literary tastes not entirely 
vulgar On this condition you can get the book for what it costs to manu- 
facture, or less, and except on this condition you cannot get it at all 

This 1s an odd state of things, but what makes 1t odder 1s that I must warn 
you, before you attempt to enjoy my plays, to clear out of your consciousness 
most resolutely everything you have ever read about me in a newspaper 
Otherwise you will not enjoy them you will read them with a sophisticated 
mind, and a store of beliefs concerning me which have not the slightest foun- 
dation either m prosaic fact or m poetic truth In some unaccountable way I 
seem to cast a spell on journalists which makes them rechlessly indifferent not 
only to common veracity, but to human possibility The person they represent 
me to be not only does not exist but could not possibly exist 

Now ıt may be that a pen portrait of an imaginary monster with my name 
attached to 1t may already have taken possession of your own mind through 
your inevitable daily contact with the newspaper press If so, please class it 
with the unicorn and the dragon, the jabberwock and the bandersnatch, as a 
creature perhaps amusing but certainly entirely fabulous If you are to get 
any good out of me you must accept me as a quite straightforward practitioner 
of the art I make my hving by Inasmuch as that living depends finally on you 
as reader or playgoer or both, I am your very faithful servant, and I should no 
more dream of pulling your leg or trflmg with you or msulting you than any 
decent shopkeeper would dream of doing that to his best customers IfI make 
you laugh at yourself, remember that my business as a classic writer of 
comedies 1s “to chasten morals with ridicule”, and if I sometimes make you 
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feel like a fool, remember that I have by the same action cured your folly, just 
as the dentist cures your toothache by pulling out your tooth And I never do 
it without giving you plenty of laughing gas 

When you once get accustomed to my habit of mind, which I was born with 
and cannot help, you will not find me such bad company But please do not 
think you can take in the work of my long hfetime at one readmg You must 
make 1t your practice to read all my works at least twice over every year for 
ten years or so That 1s why this edition 1s so substantially bound for you 
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WIDOWERS’ HOUSES 


BEING THE FIRST OF THREE UNPLEASANT PLAYS 


ACT I 

In the garden restaurant of a hotel at Remagen 
on the Rhine, on a fine afternoon in August in 
the erghieen-erghties Loohing down the Rhine 
towards Bonn, the gate leading from the garden 
to the riverside ts seen on the right Thehotelzs on 
the left It has a wooden annexe mith an entrance 
marked Table d’Héte A waiter ts wn attendance 

A couple of English tourists come out of the 
hotel The younger, Dr Harry Trench, 1s about 
24, stoutly bult, thick ın the nech, close-cropped 
and blach in the hawr, mith undignified medical- 
student manners, franh, hasty, rather boyish 
The other, Mr Wiliam de Burgh Cokane, ıs 
probably over 40, possibly 50 an tll-nourished, 
scanty-harred gentleman, nith affected manners 
fidgety, touchy, and constitutionally ridiculous in 
uncompasstonate eyes 

COKANE [on the threshold of the hotel, calling 
peremptorily to the waiter] Two beers for us out 
here [The water goes for the beer Cohane 
comes into the garden| We have secured the 
room with the best view in the hotel, Harry, 
thanks to my tact We'll leave m the morn- 
ing, and do Mainz and Frankfurt There 1s a 
very graceful female statue in the private 
house of a nobleman in Frankfurt Also a zoo 
Next day, Nuremberg! finest collection of in- 
struments of torture in the world 

TRENCH All right You look out the trains, 
will you? (He takes a Continental Bradshaw 
Jrom his pocket, and tosses ıt on one of the 
tables| 

coKaNe [baulking himself tn the act of sitting 
down] Pah! the seat is all dusty These 
foreigners are deplorably unclean in ther 
habits 

TRENCH [buoyantly] Never mind it dont 
matter, old chappie. Buck up, Bully, buck up 
Enjoy yourself [He throws Cokane into the 
charr, and stts down opposite kim, talang out hes 
pipe, and singing noisily) 


Pour out the Rhine wine let it flow 
Like a free and bounding river— 

coxane [scandalezed] In the name of com- 
mon decency, Harry, will yourememberthat 
you are a Gentleman, and not a coster on 
Hampstead Heath on Bank Holiday? Would 
you dream of behaving hike this in London? 

TRENCH Oh, rot! Ive come abroad to enjoy 
myself So would you if youd just passed an 
examination afte: four years in the medical 
school and walking the hospital [He again 
bursts into song] 

coKane [rising] Trench either you travel 
as a gentleman, or you travel alone This 1s 
what mahes Englishmen unpopular on the 
Continent It may not matter before the 
natives, but the people who came on board 
the steamer at Bonn are English I have been 
uneasy all the afternoon about what they 
must think of us Look at our appearance 

trench Whats wrong with our appearance? 

coKaNE Néghg¢, my dear fellow, néghgé 
On the steamboat a httle néghgé was quite 
en régle, but here, in this hotel, some of them 
are sure to dress for dinner, and you have 
nothing but that Norfolk jacket How are 
they to hnow that you are well connected if 
you do not shew ıt by your costume? 

TRENCH Pooh! the steamboat people were 
the scum of the earth Americans and all 
sorts They may go hang themselves, Billy 
I shall not bother about them [We sirihes a 
match, and proceeds to light his pipe] 

cokane Do drop calling me Billy in public, 
Trench My name is Cohane I am sure they 
were persons of consequence jou were 
struch with the distinguished appearance of 
the father yourself 

TRENCH [sobered at once} What! those people? 
[He blows out ihe match and puts up lis pipe] 

conane | following up jus advantage triumph- 
antiy) Here, Harry, here at this hotel I 
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recognized the father’s umbrella in the 
hall 

TRENCH [mth a touch of genuine shame} I 
suppose I ought to have brought a change 
But a lot of luggage is such a nmsance, and 
{rising abruptly} at all events we can go and 
have a wash [He turns to go into the hotel, but 
stops tn consternation, seeing some people coming 
up to the riverside gate] Oh, I say! Here they 
are 

A lady and gentleman, folloned by a porter 
mith some light parcels, not luggage, but shop 
purchases, come tnto the garden They are ap- 
parently father and daughter The gentleman ts 
50, tall, well preserved, and of upright carriage 
Hrs incisive, domineering utterance and imposing 
style, nith his strong aquilıne nose and resolute 
clean-shaven mouth, give him an ar of import- 
ance He wears alight grey frock-coat mith silk 
hinings, a white hat, and a field-glass slung in a 
new leather case A self-made man, formidable io 
servants, not easily accessible to anyone Hts 
daughter ıs a well-dressed, well-fed, good-look- 
ing, strongminded young moman, presentably 
ladylike, but stell her father’s daughter Never- 
theless fresh and attractive, and none the morse 
for being vital and energete rather than delicate 
and refined 

coKaNe [quickly taking the arm of Trench, 
who vs staring as tf transfized| Recollect your- 
self, Harry presence of mind, presence of 
mind! [He strolls mith him towards the hotel 
The warter comes out with the beer] Kellner 
ceci-la est notre table Est ce que vous 
comprenez Français? 

wurer Yes, zare Ol right, zare 

THE GENTLEMAN [fo Jus porter] Place those 
things on that table [The porter does not 
understand} 

WAITER [znterposing}] Zese zhentellmen are 
using zis table, zare Vould you mmd— 

THE GENTLEMAN [severely] You should have 
told me so before [To Cokane, mith fierce con- 
descension] I regret the mistake, sir 

conane Dont mentonit, my dear sir dont 
mention ıt Retan the place, I beg 

THE GENTLEMAN [coldly turning his bac? on 
hım) Thank you [To the porter] Place them 
on that table [The porter makes no movement 
until the gentleman pomts to the parcels and per- 
emptortly raps on another table, nearer the gate} 

porter Ja wohl, gnad’g’ Herr [He puts 
doin the parcels} 

THE GENTLEMAN [faling out a handful of 
money} Waster. 


warrer {awestruck} Yes, zare 

THE GENTLEMAN Tea Fortwo Out here 

Warrer Yes, zare [He goes into the kotel) 

The gentleman selects a small com from his 
handful of money, and gives 1t to the porter, nho 
receives i mih a submissive touch to hes cap, and 
goes out, not daring to speak Hts daughter sits 
down and opens a parcel of photographs The 
gentleman takes out a Baedeker, places a chatr 
Sor lumself, and then, before sitting dorn, looks 
truculently at Cohane, as tf swatting for him to 
tale himself off Cohane not at all abashed, re- 
sumes hus place at the other table mith an air of 
modest good breeding, and calls to Trench, who 
ts promling irresolutely ın the bacl ground 

cokane Trench, my dear fellow your beer 
is waiting for you [He drinks] 

TRENCH [glad of the excuse to come back to 
ıs char} Thank you, Cokane [He also 
drinks] 

coRANE By the way, Harry, I have often 
meant to ask you 1s Lady Roxdale your 
mother’s sister or your father’s? 

This shot tells immediately The gentleman is 
perceptibly interested 

TRENCH My mother’s, of course. What put 
that into your head? 

cOKANE Nothing I was just thmbling— 
bhm! She will expect you to marry, Harry a 
doctor ought to marry 

TRENCH What has she got to do with 1t° 

COKANE Å great deal, dear boy She looks 
forward to floating your wife ın society m 
London 

TRENCH What rot! 

COKANE Ah, you are young, dear boy you 
dont hnow the importance of these things 
apparently idle ceremonial trifles, really the 
springs and wheels of a great amstocratic 
system [The water comes bach mith the tea 
things, nhuch he brings to the gentleman’s table 
Col ane rises and addresses the gentleman) My 
dear sir, excuse my addressing you, but I 
cannot help feeling that you prefer this table, 
and that we are in your way 

THE GENTLEMAN [gractously] Thank you. 
Blanche ths gentleman very kindly offers 
us his table, 1f you v ould prefer it 

BLANCHE Oh, thanhs it makes no differ- 
ence 

THE GENTLEMAN [to Colane] We are fellow 
travellers, I believe, sir 

conase Fellow travellers and fellow 
countrymen Ah, we rarely feel the charm of 
our own tongue until rt reaches our cars 
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under a foreign sky You have no doubt 
noticed that? 

THE GENTLEMAN [a little puzzled] Hm! From 
a romantic point of view, possibly, very 
possibly As a matter of fact, the sound of 
English makes me feel at home, and I dis- 
hike feelmg at home when I am abroad It 1s 
not precisely what one goes to the expense 
for [He looks at Trench} I tink ths gentle- 
man travelled with us also 

COKANE [acting as master of the ceremomes] 
My valued friend, Dr Trench [The gentleman 
and Trench rise) Trench, my dear fellow, 
allow me to introduce you to—er—? [He 
looks inquringly at the gentleman, waing for 
the name] 

THE GENTLEMAN Permit me to shake your 
hand, Dr Trench My name is Sartorius, and 
I have the honor of bemg known to Lady 
Roxdale, who 1s, I believe, a near relative of 
yours Blanche [She looks up] Dr Trench 
[They bow] 

TRENCH Perhaps I should introduce my 
friend Cokane to you Mr Sartorius Mr 
Wilham de Burgh Cokane [Cohane makes an 
elaborate bow Sartorius accepts rt mith dignity 
The waiter meanwhilereturns nth the tea things] 

SARTORIUS [to the water) Two more cups 

WAITER Yes, zare [He goes into the hotel] 

BLANCHE Do you take sugar, Mr Cokane? 

coxane Thank you [To Sartorius] This 1s 
really too kind Harry bring your chair 
round 

SARTORIUS You are very welcome [Trench 
brings his char to the tea table, and they all sit 
round ıt The warter returns nith two more 
cups) 

waiter Table d’héte at alf pass zeex, 
zhentellmenn Somesing else now, zare? 

SARTORIUS No You can go [The water 
goes] 

CORANE [very agreeably] Do you contem- 
plate a long stay here, Miss Sartorius? 

BLANCHE We were thinking of going on to 
Rolandseck Is it as nice as this place? 

coxaneE Harry the Baedeker [Trench pro- 
duces ıt from the other pocket] Thank you [He 
consults the index for Rolandsech] 

BLANCHE Sugar, Dr Trench? 

TRENCH Thanks [She hands him the cup, and 
lools meanıngly at him for an instant He looks 
down hastily, and glances apprehenswely at Sar- 
torius, who ıs preoccupied mith the bread and 
butter] 

coKaNE Rolandsech appears to be an ex- 


tremely interesting place [He reads} “It 1s 
one of the most beautiful and frequented 
spots on the rıver, and 1s surrounded with 
numerous villas and pleasant gardens, chiefly 
belonging to wealthy merchants from the 
Lower Rhine, and extending along the 
wooded slopes at the back of the village ” 

BLANCHE That sounds ervilized and com- 
fortable I vote we go there 

SARTORIUS Quite like our place at Sur- 
biton, my dear 

BLANCHE Quite 

cohanE You have a place down the river? 
Ah, I envy you 

santorius No I have merely taken a fur- 
nished villa at Surbiton for the summer I 
live in Bedford Square I am a vestryman, 
and must reside 1n the parish 

BLANCHE Another cup, Mr Cokane? 

cohanE Thank you, no [To Sartorius] I 
presume you have been round ths httle 
place Not much to see here, except the 
Apolhnaris Church 

SARTORIUS [scandalized] The what! 

cokane The Apollinaris Church 

SARTORIUS A strange name to give a 
church Very continental, I must say 

cockanE Ah, yes, yes, yes That 1s where 
our neighbors fall short sometimes, Mr Sar- 
torus Taste! taste1s what they occasionally 
fail in But in this instance they are not to 
blame The water ıs called after the church, 
not the church after the water 

SARTORIUS [as ¿f this were an extenuating cir- 
cumstance, but not a complete excuse] I am glad 
to hear ıt Is the church a celebrated one? 

coKANE Baedeker stars it 

SARTORIUS [respectfully] Oh, ın that case I 
should hke to see it 

coxanE [reading] ‘‘—erected in 1839 by 
Zwirner, the late eminent architect of the 
cathedral of Cologne, at the eapense of Count 
Furstenberg-Stammheim ” 

SARTORIUS [much tmpressed] We must cer- 
tainly see that, Mr Cokane I had no idea 
that the architect of Cologne cathedral lived 
so recently 

BLANCHE Dont let us bother about any 
more churches, papa theyre all the same 
I’m tired to death of them 

SARTORIUS Well, my dear, if you think ıt 
sensible to take a long and expensive journey 
to see what there 1s to be seen, and then go 
away without seeing 1t— 

BLANCHE Not this afternoon, papa, please 
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sartortus My dear I should hke you to 
see everything It1s part of your education— 

BLANCHE [7esing, nith a petulant sigh} Oh, my 
education! Very well, very well I suppose I 
must go through with it Are you coming, 
Dr Trench? [Waith a grimace] I’m sure the 
Johanms Church will be a treat for you 

COKANE [laughing softly and archly} Ah, ex- 
cellent, excellent very good indeed [Ser:- 
ously] But do you know, Miss Sartorius, there 
actually are Johanmis churches here—several 
of them—as well as Apollinaris ones? 

SARTORIUS [sententiously, taking out his field- 
glass and leading the way to the gate| There 1s 
many a true word spoken in jest, Mr Cokane 

COKANE [accompanying hum] How true! How 
true! 

They go out together, ruminating profoundly 
Blanche makes no movement to follow them She 
matches until they are safely out of sight, and 
then posts herself before Trench, looking at him 
nith an enigmatic smile, which he returns mith a 
half sheepish, half conceited grin 

BLANCHE Well! So you have done at at last 

TRENCH Yes At least Cohane’s done it 
I told you he’d manage it He’s rather an ass 
m some ways, but he has tremendous tact 

BLANCHE [contemptuously] Tact! Thats not 
tact thats inquisitiveness Inquisitie people 
always have a lot of practice in getting into 
conversation with strangers Why didnt you 
speak to my father yourself on the boat? You 
were ready enough to speak to me without 
any introduction 

TRENCH I didnt particularly want to talk to 
him 

BLANCHE It didnt occur to you, I suppose, 
that you put me in a false position by that 

TRENCH Oh, I dont see that, exactly 
Besides, your father isnt an easy man to 
tachle Of course, now that I know him, I see 
that he’s pleasant enough, but then youre 
got to hnow him first, havnt you? 

BLANCHE [tmpatently] Everybody 1s afraid 
of papa I’m sure I dont know why [Ske sits 
down again, pouting a litle] 

TRENCH [tenderly] However it’s all mght 
now isnt 1t? [He sits near her} 

BLANCHE [sharply] I dont know How should 
I? You had no nght to speak to me that day 
on board the steamer You thought I was 
alone, because [sth false pathos} I had no 
mother with me 

TRENCH [protesting] Oh, I say! Come! It was 
you who spohe to me Of course I was only 


too glad of the chance, but on my word I 
shouldnt have moved an eyehd if you hadnt 
given me a lead 

BLANCHE I only asked you the name of a 
castle There was nothing unlady lhe in that 

TRENCH Of course not Why shouldnt you? 
[Fath renewed tenderness] But it’s all right 
now isnt it? 

BLANCHE [softly. looking subtly at kum] Ist? 

TRENCH [suddenly becomng shy} I—I sup- 
pose so By the way, what about the Apoll- 
naris Church? Your father expects us to follow 
him, doesnt he? 

BLANCHE [nth suppressed resentment] Dont 
let me detain you if you wish to see it 

TRENCH Wont you come? 

BLANCHE No [She turns her face away 
moodtly} 

TRENCH [alarmed] I say youre not offendéd, 
are you? [She looks round at hum for a moment 
miih a reproachful film on her eyes} Blanche 
[She bristles instantly, overdoes tt, and frightens 
łam] I beg your pardon for calling you by 
your name, but I—er— [She corrects her ms- 
take by softening her expression eloquently He 
responds nith a gush| You dont mind, do you? 
I felt sure you wouldnt, somehow Well, looh 
here I have no idea how you will receive this 
it must seem horribly abrupt, but the circum- 
stances do not admit of —the fact is, my utter 
want of tact— [he flounders more and more, un- 
able io see that she can hardly contatn her eager- 
ness| Now, if 1t were Cokane— 

BLANCHE [zmpattently] Cokane! 

TRENCH [terrified] No, not Cokane Though 
I assure you I was only going to say about 
him that— 

BLANCHE That he will be be bach presently 
with papa 

TRENCH [stupidly] Yes they cant be verv 
long now I hope I’m not detaining you 

BLANCHE I thought you were detamuing 
me because you had something to say 

TRESCH [totally unnerved} Not at all At 
least, nothing very particular That 1s, I’m 
afraid you wouldnt think it very particular 
Another ume, perhaps— 

BLA\CHE What other time? How do jou 
hnow that we shall ever meet again? [Desper- 
ately}Tellmenow Iw antyou to tellmenow 

TRENCH Well, I was thinking that if we 
could make up our minds to—or not to—at 
least—er— [Hes nervousness deprives htm of the 
poner of speech] 

BLANCHE [giving him up as hopeless] I dont 
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think theres much danger of your making up 
your mund, Dr Trench 

TRENCH [stammering] I only thought— [He 
stops and looks at her piteausly She hesitates a 
moment, and then puts her hands rito his nith 
calculated impulsiveness He snatches her inio 
Ins arms with a cry of rehef| Dear Blanche! I 
thought I should never have said it I beheve 
I should have stood stuttering here all day if 
you hadnt helped me out with xt 

BLANCHE [indignantly trying to break loose 
Jrom hm) I didnt help you out with it 

TRENCH [kolding her] I dont mean that you 
did ıt on purpose, of course Only mstinct- 
wely 

BLANCHE [stil] a httle anxious) But you havnt 
said anything 

trench What more can I say than this? 
[He kisses her agan] 

BLANCHE [overcome by the ktss, but holding on 
to her pomt) But Harry— 

TRENCH [delghted at the name) Yes 

BLANCHE When shall we be married? 

TRENCH At the first church we meet the 
Apollinanis Church, 1f you hke 

BLANCHE No, but seriously This 1s serious, 
Harry you musnt joke about it 

TRENCH [looking suddenly round to the rwer- 
sıde gate and quchly releasıng her] Sh! Here 
they are back again 

BLANCHE Oh, d— [The word ts drowned by 
the clangor of a bell from mithin the hotel The 
water appears on the steps, ringing it Cokane 
and Sartorius are seen returning by the river 
gate] 

waiter Table d’héte in dwendy minutes, 
ladies and zhentellmenn [He goes tnto the 
hotel} 

SARTORIUS [gravely] I intended you to ac- 
company us, Blanche 

BLANCHE Yes, papa We were just about 
to start 

saRTORIUS We are rather dusty we must 
make ourselves presentable at the table 
d'hôte I thmk you had better come in with 
me, my child Come 

He offers Blanche ns arm The gravity of tus 
manner overawes them all Blanche silently takes 
his arm and goes into the hotel mith hum Cokane, 
hardly less momentous than Sartorius himself, 
contemplates Trench nith the severity of a judge 

COKANE [nath reprobatton| No, my dear boy 
No,no Never I blush for you I was never so 
ashamed in my hfe You have been taking 
advantage of that unprotected girl 


trENcH [hotly] Cokane! 

conane [znexorable] Her father seems to be 
a perfect gentleman I obtained the privilege 
of his acquaintance I introduced you I 
allowed him to believe that he might leave 
his daughter in your charge with absolute 
confidence And what did I see on our return? 
what did her father see? Oh, Trench, Trench! 
No, my dear fellow, no, no Bad taste, Harry, 
bad form! 

TRENCH Stuff! There was nothing to see 

coxane Nothing to see! She, a perfect 
lady, a person of the highest breeding, actu- 
ally m your arms, and you say there was 
nothing to see! with a waiter there actually 
ringing a heavy bell to call attention to his 
presence! [Lecturing hım mith redoubled severity] 
Have you no principles, Trench? Have you 
no rehgious convictions? Have you no ac- 
quaintance with the usages of society? You 
actually kissed— 

TRENCH You didnt see me kiss her 

cokane We not only saw but heard ıt 
the report positively reverberated down 
the Rinne Dont condescend to subterfuge, 
Trench 

TRENCH Nonsense, my dear Billy You— 

coxane Thereyougo again Dont use that 
low abbreviation How am I to preserve the 
respect of fellow travellers of position and 
wealth, 2f I am to be Bilhed at every turn? 
My nameis Wilham Wilham de Burgh Co- 
kane 

TRENCH Oh, bother! There dont be of- 
fended, old chap Whats the use of putting 
your back up at every trifle? It comes natural 
to me to call you Billy it surts you, some- 
how 

COKANE [mortified] You have no delicacy of 
feeling, Trench no tact I never mention it 
to any one, but nothing, I am afraid, will ever 
mahe a true gentleman of you [Sartorius ap- 
pears on the threshold of the hotel} Here is my 
friend Sartorius, coming, no doubt, to ask you 
for an explanation of your conduct I really 
should not have been surprised to see him 
bring a horsewhip with him I shall not ın- 
trude on the painful scene 

tTrencH Dont go, confound it I dont want 
to meet him alone just now 

conane [shaking his head] Delicacy, Harry, 
delicacy! Good taste! Savor farre! {He nalis 
anay Trench ines to escape in the opposite 


direction by stolling off tonards the garden 
entrance] 
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sartorius [mesmertcally] Dr Trench 

TRENCH [stopping and turning] Oh, is that 
you, Mr Sartorius’? How did you find the 
church? 

Sartorius, without a nord, points to a seat 
Trench, half hypnotised by his orn nervousness 
and the wmpressiveness of Sartorius, sits domn 
helplessly 

SARTORIUS [also seating jumself] You have 
been speahing to my daughter, Dr Trench 

TRENCH [ztth an attempt at ease of manrer] 
Yes we had a conversation—quite a chat, 
in fact—while you were at the church with 
Cohane How did you get on with Cokane, 
Mr Sartorrus? I always think he has such 
wonderful tact 

sartorius [zgnoring the digression] I have 
just had a word with my daughter, Dr 
Trench, and I find her under the impression 
that something has passed between you 
which it 1s my duty as a father—the father 
of a motherless girl—to inquire into at once 
My daughter, perhaps foolishly, has taken 
you quite senously, and— 

TRENCH But— 

SARTORIUS One moment, if you will be 
so good I hase been a young man myself 
younger, perhaps, than you would suppose 
from my present appearance I mean, of 
course, in character If you were notserious— 

TRENCH [tngenuously| But I was perfectly 
serious J want to marry your daughter, Mr 
Sartorius I hope you dont object 

SARTORIUS [condescending to Trench’s hu- 
muiltty from the mere wnsiinct to seize an advan- 
tage, and yet deferring to Lady Roxdale’s re- 
late} So far, no I may say that your pro- 
posal seems to be an honourable and straight- 
forward one, and that itis very gratifying to 
me personally 

TRENCH [agreeably surprised] Then I sup- 
pose we may consider the affair as settled 
It’s really very good of 3 ou 

sartortus Gently, Dr Trench, gently 
Such a transaction as this cannot be settled 
off-hand 

TRENCH Not off-hand, no There are settle- 
ments and things, of course But it may be 
regarded as settled between ourselves, 
maynt it? 

sanTorits Hm! Have you notlung further 
to mention? 

TRENCH Only that—that—No I dont 
know that I have, except that I love— 

SARTORIUS [interrupting] Anything about 


your family, for example? You do not anto- 
pate any objection on ther part, do you? 

TRENCH Oh, they have nothing to do with 
it. 

SARTORIUS [zarmly| Excuse me sir they 
have a great deal to do with it [Trench 1s 
abashed) I am resolved that my daughter 
shall approach no circle im which she will not 
be received with the full consideration to 
which her education and her breeding [here 
his self-control slips a little, and he repeals, as 
if Trench had contradicted him\|—I say, her 
breeding—entitle her 

tTre\cH [bemzdered] Of course not But 
what makes you thmk my family wont hhe 
Blanche? Of course my father was a ) ounger 
son, and Iye had to tahe to a profession and 
all that, so my people wont expect us to 
entertain them theyll hnow we cant afford 
1t But theyll entertain us they always ash 
me 

sartoricts That wont do for me, sir 
Famihes often think 1t due to themselves to 
turn their backs on newcomers whom the} 
may not think quite good enough for them 

TRENCH But I assure you my people arnt 
a bit snobbish Blanche 1s a lady thaitll be 
good enough for them 

sartorius [moved] I am glad you thnk so 
[He offers hıs hand Trench, astonished, takes 11} 
I think so myself [He presses Trench's hand 
gratefully and releases i] And now, Dr 
Trench, since you have acted handsomely, 
you shall have no cause to complain of me 
There shall be no difficulty about mone} 
you shall entertain as much as you please | 
will guarantee all that But I must have a 
guarantee on my side that she will be re- 
ceived on equal terms by your tamily 

TRENCH Guarantee! 

SaRTORILS Yes, a reasonable guarantee. I 
shall expect you to wnte to jour relatives 
explaining your intention and adding what 
you think proper as to my daughter's fitness 
for the best society When you can shew me 
a few letters from the principal members of 
your family, congratulating you in a farly 
cordial way, I shall be satisfied Can I say 
more? 

TRENCH [much puszled, but grateful] No m- 
deed You are really very good Many thanks 
Since you wishat T'I write to my people 
But I assure you youll find them as jolly as 
possible over 1t I'll make them wnte by re- 
turn 
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santorius Thank you In the meantime, 
I must ask you not to regard the matter as 
‘settled 

grencu Oh! Not to regard the—I see You 
mean between Blanche and— 

SARTORIUS I mean between you and Miss 
Sartonus When I interrupted your conversa- 
tion here some time ago, you and she were 
evidently regarding it as settled In case 
difficulties arise, and the match—you see I 
call 1t a match—is broken off, I should not 
wish Blanche to think that she had allowed 
a gentleman to—to— [Trench nods sym- 
pathetically] Quite so May I depend on you 
to keep a fair distance, and so spare me the 
necessity of having to restrain an intercourse 
which promises to be very pleasant to us 
all? 

TRENCH Certainly, since you prefer ıt 
[They shake hands on it] 

SARTORIUS [resing] You will write today, I 
think you said? 

TRENCH [eagerly] Yl write now, before I 
leave here straight off 

SARTORIUS I wıll leave you to yourself then 
[He hesztates, the conversation having made him 
self-conscious and embarrassed, then recovers 
himself nith an effort, and adds mith dignity, 
as he turns to go} I am pleased to have come 
to an understanding with you [He goes into 
the hotel, and Cohane, who has been hanging 
about inquisttevely, emerges from the shrubbery] 

TRENCH [excitedly] Billy, old chap youre just 
in time to do me a favor I want you to draft 
a letter for me to copy out 

coxanc I came with you on this tour as a 
friend, Trench not as a secretary 

TRENCH Well, youll write as a friend It’s 
to my Aunt Maria, about Blanche and me 
To tell her, you know 

cokanE Tell her about Blanche and you! 
Tell her about your conduct! Betray you, my 
friend, and forget that I am wnting to a 
lady? Never! 

TRENCH Bosh, Billy dont pretend you dont 
understand We're engaged engaged, my 
boy! what do you think of that? I must write 
by tomght’s post You are the man to tell 
me what to say Come, old chap [coaxing him 
to sit down at one of the tables} heres a pencil 
Have you a bit of—oh, here thisll do wnite 
1t on the brick of the map [He tears the map 
out of hts Baedeker and spreads 1t face down- 
wards on the table Cokane takes the pencil and 
prepares tonrite] Thatsnght Thanhs awfully , 


old chap Now fire away [Anxously] Be care- 
ful how you word 1t though, Cohane 

conane [putting down the pencil] If you 
doubt my ability to express myself becom- 
ingly to Lady Roxdale— 

TRENCH [proprtiating lum] All nght, old 
fellow, all nght theres not a man ahve who 
could do it half so well as you I only wanted 
to explain You see, Sartorius has got it into 
his head, somehow, that my people will snub 
Blanche, and he wont consent unless they 
send letters and invitations and congratula- 
tions and the deuce knows what not So just 
put 1t in such a way that Aunt Mana will 
write by return saying she 1s dehghted, and 
ashing us—Blanche and me, you know—to 
stay with her, and so forth You know what 
I mean Just tell her all about it in a chatty 
way, and— 

CoKANE [crushengly] If you will tell me all 
about ıt ın a chatty way, I daresay I can 
communicate 1t to Lady Roxdale with be- 
coming delicacy What 1s Sartorius? 

TRENCH [faken aback) I dont know I didnt 
ask It’s a sort of question you cant very well 
put to a man—at least a man hke him Do 
you think you could word the letter so as to 
pass all that over? I really dont lihe to ask 
him 

COKANE I can pass it over if you wish 
Nothing easier But if you thinh Lady Rox- 
dale will pass it over, I differ from you I may 
be wrong no doubt I am I generally am 
wrong, I believe, but that 1s my opimon 

TRENCH [much perplexed] Oh, confound 1t! 
What the deuce am I to do? Cant you say 
he’s a gentleman that wont commit us to 
anythmg If you dwell on his being well off, 
and Blanche an only child, Aunt Mana will 
be satisfied 

cokane Hemy Trench when will you be- 
gn to get a httle sense? This is a serious 
business Act responsibly, Harry act re- 
sponsibly 

TRENCH Bosh! Dont be moral! 

COKANE I am not moral, Trench At least 
I am not a moralist that ıs the expression I 
should have used Moral, but not a morahst 
If you are going to get money with j our wife, 
doesnt 1t concern your family to know how 
that money was made? Doesnt it concern jou 
—y ou, Hany? [Trench looks at hum helplessly, 
tnisting his fingers nervously Cohane throns 
down the pencil and leans bach. nith ostentatious 
indifference) Of course ıt ıs no business of 
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mine I only throw out the suggestion Sar- 
tonus may be a retred burglar for all I 
know [Sartor:us and Blanche, ready for dinner, 
come from the hotel] 

TRENCH Sh! Here they come Get the 
letter fimshed before dinner, ike a good old 
chappie J shall be awfully obliged to you 

COKANE [:mpatently} Leave me, leave me 
zou disturb me [He naves hım off, and begins 
to write] 

TRESCH [humbly and gratefully} Yes, old 
chap Thanks awfully [By ths time Blanche 
has left her father, and ıs strolling off towards 
the riverside Sartorius comes down the garden, 
Baedeker ın hand, and sits near Cokane, reading 
Trench addresses hım) You wont mmd my 
taking Blanche in to dinner, I hope, sir? 

sartorius By all means, Dr Trench Pray 
do so [He graciously waves him off to join 
Blanche Trench hurries after her through the 
gate The light reddens as the Rhenish sunset 
begins Cohane, making wry faces tn the agonies 
of compositton, ts disconcerted to find Sartorius’s 
eye upon him} 

sartorius I do not disturb you, I hope, 
Mr Cokane 

COKANE By no means Our friend Trench 
has entrusted me with a difficult and delicate 
tash. He has requested me, as a friend of the 
family, to write to them on a subject that 
concerns you 

santorius Indeed, Mr Cokane! Well, the 
communication could not be im better hands 

COKANE [nth an ar of modesty] Ah, that 1s 
going too far, my dear sir, too far Still, you 
see what Trench 1s A capital fellow m his 
way, Mr Sartorius, an excellent young fellow 
But family communications hke these require 
good manners They require tact, and tact 
1s Trench’s weak pomt He has an excellent 
heart, but no tact none whatever Every- 
thing depends on the way the matter 1s put 
to Lady Roxdale But as to that, you may 
rely on me- I understand the sex 

santorius Well, however she may recere 
it—and I care as httle as any man, Mr 
Cokane, how people may choose to receive 
me—I trust I may at least have the pleasure 
of seeing you sometimes at my house when 
we return to England 

COKANE [oversthelmed| My dear sir! You 
express yourself in the true spirit of an 
Enghsh gentleman 

sartorius Not at all You will always be 
most welcome But I fear I have disturbed 


you in the composition of your letter Pray 
resume if I shall leave you to yourself [He 
pretends to rise, but checks himself to add] Un- 
less indeed I can assist you m any way? by 
clearmg up any point on which you are not 
informed, for mstance? or even, if I may so 
far presume on my years, giving you the 
benefit of my experience as to the best way 
of wording the matter? [Colane looks a little 
surprised at thts Sartorius lools hard at him, 
and continues deliberately and meaningly| I 
shall always be happy to help any frend of 
Dr Trench’s, m any way, to the best of my 
abihty and of my means 

cokane My dear sir you are really very 
good Trench and I were putting our heads 
together over the letter just now, and there 
certainly were one or two points on which 
we were a httle m the dark [Scrupulously} 
But I would not permt Harry to question 
you No I pomted out to him that, as a 
matter of taste, 1t would be more delicate 
to wait until you volunteered the necessary 
information 

sartortus Hm! May I ask what you have 
said, so far? 

coxanE “My dear Aunt Maria” That is, 
Trench’s dear Aunt Mania, my friend Lady 
Roxdale You understand that I am only 
drafting a letter for Trench to copy 

saRTORIUS Quite so Will you proceed, or 
would it help you if I were to suggest a word 
or two? 

cokaNE feffuswely] Your suggestions will 
be most valuable, my dear sir, most wel- 
come 

SARTORIUS J] thinh I should begin in some 
such way as this “In traveling with my 
friend Mr Cohane up the Rhine—” 

conANE [murmuring as he writes) Invaluable, 
invaluable The very thng “-—my frend 
Mr Cohane up the Rhme—” 

saRrTORIUS “I have made the acguamtance 
of”’—or you may say “piched up,” or “come 
across,” 1f you think that would swt jour 
friend’s style better We must not be too 
formal 

cokane “Picked up’! oh no too dégagé, 
Mr Sartorius, too dégagé J should say “had 
the privilege of becoming acquainted with " 

sarrorius [gutckly] By no means Lady 
Rovxdale must judge of that for herself Let 
it stand asI said “I hase made the acquunt- 
ance of a young lady, the daughter of —” [He 
hesitates} 
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COKANE [voreting| “acquaintance of a young 
lady, the daughter of ’—yes? 

SARTORIUS “of”—you had better say “a 
gentleman ” 

COKANE [surprised] Of course 

sanTorius [22th sudden passion] It 1s not of 
course, sir [Cohane, startled, looks at hum nith 
dawning suspicion Sartorius recovers himself 
somewhat shamefacedly| Hm! “—of a gentle- 
man of considerable wealth and position—” 

COKANE [echoing him mith a new note of cold- 
ness tn hes vowe as he writes the last nords} 
“.and position” 

sartorius “which, however, he has made 
entirely for himself” [Colane, now fully en- 
lightened, stares at him mstead of mriting] 
Have you written that? 

CORANE [expanding into an altitude of pairon- 
age and encouragement] Ah, indeed Quite so, 
quite so [He writes] ‘‘—~entirely for himself ” 
Just so Proceed, Sartorius, proceed Very 
clearly expressed 

sanTorius “The young lady will mheut 
the bulk of her father’s fortune, and will be 
hberally treated on her marriage Her educa- 
tion has been of the most expensive and com- 
plete kind obtainable, and her surroundings 
have been characterized by the strictest re- 
finement She is in every essential particu- 
lar—” 

COKANE [interrupting] Excuse the remark, 
but dont you think this 1s rather too much mn 
the style of a prospectus of the young lady? 
I throw out the suggestion as a matter of 
taste 

santonius [troubled] Perhaps you are right 
I am of course not dictating the exact 
words,— 

coxane Of course not of course not 

sanTonius —but I desire that there may 
be no wrong impression as to my daughter's 
~—er—breeding As to myself— 

conaneé Oh, 16 will be sufficient to mention 
your profession, or pursuits, or— [He pauses, 
and they look pretty hard ai one another) 

SARTORIUS [very deliberately] My income, 
sir, 1s derived from the rental of a very ex- 
tensive real estate in London Lady Rovdale 
1s one of the head landlords, and Dr Trench 
holds a mortgage from which, if I nustakhe 
not, his entire come is derived The truths, 
Mr Cokane, I am quite well acquainted with 
Dr Trench’s position and affairs, and I have 
long desired to hnow him personally 

COANE [again obsequious, but stall inquisitire] 


What a remarkable comeidence! In what 
quarter 1s the estate situated, did you 
say? 

santorius In London, sir Its manage- 
ment occupies 1s much of my time asisnot de- 
voted to the ordinary pursuits of a gentleman 
[He rises and takes out his card case] The rest I 
leave to your discretion [Ze leaves a card on 
the table] That is my address at Surbiton If 
it should unfortunately happen, Mr Cohane, 
that this leads to nothing but a disappoint- 
ment for Blanche, probably she would rather 
not see you afterwards But if all turns out as 
we hope, Dr Trench’s best friends will then 
be our best friends 

conave [rising and confronting Sartorius con- 
Jidently, pencil and paper in hand] Rely on me, 
Mr Sartorius The letter ıs already finished 
here [ponting to jus brain] In five minutes it 
will be fimshed there [He points to the paper, 
nods to emphasize the assertion, and begins to 
pace up and down the garden, nriling, and tap- 
ping hus forehead from time to time as he goes 
nith every appearance of severe intellectual erer- 
ton] 

santortus [calling through the gate after a 
glance at his watch] Blanche 

BLANCHE [replying tn the distance] Yes? 

SARTORIUS Time, my dear [He goes into the 
table d'hôte] 

BLANCHE [nearer] Coming [She comes bach 
through the gate followed by Trench] 

TRENCH [in a half whisper, as Blanche goes 
towards the table d'hôte) Blanche stop One 
moment [She stops] We must be careful 
when your father is by I had to promise him 
not to regard anything as settled until I hear 
from my people at home 

BLANCHE [chilled] Oh, I see Your family 
may object to me, and then ıt will be all over 
between us They are almost sure to 

TRENCH [anxiously] Dont say that, Blanche 
it sounds as 1f you didnt care I hope you 
regard it as settled You haynt made any 
promise, you hnow 

BLANCHE [earnestly] Yes, Ihave J promised 
papa too But I have broken my promise for 
your sake J suppose I am not so conscien- 
tious as you And if the matter is not to be 
regarded as settled, family or no family , pro- 
mise or no promise, Iet us break it off here 
and now 

TRENCH [znlomcated nith affecton] Blanche 
on my most sacred honor, family or no family, 
pronuse or no promise—[ The rater reappears 

pe 
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a the table d'hôte entrance, ringing his bell} 
amn that noret 
COKANE [as he comes to them, Stourrshing the 
letter] Finished, dear boy, fimshed Done to a 
urn, Punctually to the second C’est fim, 


he may arve m the Course of the next half. 
hour If he drives, he may be here at any 
Moment 

BLANCHE [raking hastily for the door] Oh! 

SARTORIUS Blanche 

BLANCHE Yes, Papa 













d'hôte] Is the letter fimshed, Mr Cohane? 
COKANE [2th an author's pride, handing has 
draft to Sartorzus) There! [Sartorius reads tt, 
nodding &7avely over u wth complete approval] 
SARTORIUS [returning the draft} Thank you, 
Cokane ou have the pen of a ready 
Writer 


BLANCHE Lypocretecalty) Of course Not, papa 
I shouldnt have thought of such a thing 
SARTORIUS That is al] [Ske ts EUNE, when 


he puts out his hand, and says nuh Satherly 
o; 


knon ledge of the world, a httle experience 
of 5 omen— [They disappear into the annexe] 


LICKCHEESE Good Morning, sir 

SARTORIUS [harsh and Peremptory] Good 
mornmg ~ 

LIChCHEESE [talang a httle sack of: money from 
has bag] Not much this Morning, sir Ï hare 
Just had the honor of ma ng Dr Trench’s 
acquamtance, sır 

SARTORIUS [looking up from his wring, dis- 
Pleased) Indeed? 

LICKCHEESR Yes, sir Dr Trench ashed his 
Way of me, and Was kind enough to drive me 
from the staton 

SARTORIUS Where is he, then? 

LICKCHEESE IĮ left bım yn the hall, with his 
friend, sır, I Should think he is Speaking to 
Miss Sartorius 

SARTORIUS Hm' What do you mean by his 
friend? 

TICKCHEESE There 1s a Mr Cohane with 

1m, sir 

SARTORIUS I see you have been talking 
to him, eh? 

LICACHEESE As we drove along yes, sir 

SARTORIUS [sharply] Why did you not come 
by the nme o’cloch train? 

LICKCHEESE J thought— 

SARTORIUS It cannot be helped now, so 
never mind what you thought But do not 


business letters The Jrreplace, decorated Jor 
summer, ış close behind him the window 1s in 


SARTORIUS Blanche 

BLANCHE Yes, papa 

SARTORIUS, I haye Some neys here 

BLANCHE What is 1t? 

SARTORIUS Į mean news for you—from 

rench 

BLANCHE [mth affected endiFerence] Indeed? 

SARTORIUS “Indeeg?”ı Is that all Jou haye 
to say to me? Oh, very well 


BLANCHE What do his People say, Papa? 

SARTORIUS His People? I dont bnow [Sau 
usy] 

Another Pause 

BLANCHE What does he say? 

SARTORIUS Hel He S48 nothing [He folds 


Has there been any further trouble about 
the St Giles Property ? 


€ coming? 
n LICACHEESE The Sanitary Inspector has 


SARTORIUS Jf he walks from the Station, 


t 
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been complaiming again about No 13 
Robbins’s Row He says he’ll bring 1t before 
the vestry 

santonius Did you tell him that I am on 
the vestry? 

LIChKCHEESE Yes, sir 

sartorius What did he say to that? 

LICKCHEESE Said he supposed so, or you 
wouldnt dare to break the law so scand’lous 
I only tell you what he said 

sarrorius Hm! Do you know his name? 

LICKCHEESE Yes, sir Speakman 

sarTorius Write it down mm the diary for 
the day of the next meeting of the Health 
Committee I will teach Mr Speakman his 
duty to members of the vestry 

LICKCHEESE [doubifully] The vestry cant 
hurt him, sir He’s under the Local Govern- 
ment Board 

sartorius I did not ask you that Let me 
see the books [Lckcheese produces the rent 
book, and hands it to Sartorius, then makes the 
desired entry in the dary on the table, watching 
Sartorius mith misgwing as the rent book 1s 
examined Sartorius rises, frowning] One 
pound four for repairs to number thirteen! 
What does this mean? 

LickcHerse Well, sir, 1t was the staircase 
on the third floor It was downnght danger- 
ous there werent but three whole steps m 1t, 
and no handrail I thought it best to have a 
few boards put in 

sartrorius Boards! Firewood, sir, firewood! 
They will burn every stick of 1t You have 
spent twenty-four shillings of my money on 
firewood for them 

LIChCHEESE There ought to be stone 
stairs, sir 1t would be a saving in the long 
run The clergyman says— 

sartonrus What! Who says? 

LICKCHEESE The clergyman, sir, only the 
clergyman Not that I make much account 
of him, but if you knew how he has worried 
me over that staircase— 

SARTORIUS Iam an Englishman, and I wi 
suffer no priest to interfere in my business 
[He turns suddenly on Lachcheese] Now look 
here, Mr Lichcheese! This is the third time 
this year that you have brought me a bill of 
over a pound for repairs I have warned you 
repeatedly against dealing with these tene- 
ment houses as 1f they were mansions m a 
West-End square I have had occasion to 
Warn you too against discussing my affairs 
with strangers You have chosen to disre- 


gard my wishes You are discharged 

LICKCHEESE [dismayed] Oh, sir, dont s2y that 

SARTORIUS [fiercely] You are discharged 

tichcneese Well, Mr Sartonus, it 1s hard, 
so 1t 3s No man alive could have screwed 
more out of them poor destitute devils for 
you than I have, or spent less in doing it I 
have dirtied my hands at 1t until theyre not 
fit for clean work hardly, and now you turn 
me— 

SARTORIUS [enterrupimg fim menacingly) 
What do you mean by dirtying your hands? 
If I find that you have stepped an imch out- 
side the letter of the law, Mr Lickcheese, I 
wall prosecute you myself The way to keep 
your hands clean 1s to gain the confidence of 
your employers You will dowell to bear that 
in mind in your next situation 

THE PARLORMAID [opening the door] Mr 
Trench and Mr Cokane 

Cohane and Trench come in Trench festurely 
dressed and in buoyant spirits Cokane laghly 
self-satisfied 

sartonius How do you do, Dr Trench? 
Good morning, Mr Cokane I am pleased to 
see you here Mr Lickcheese you will place 
your accounts and money on the table I will 
examine them and settle with you presently 

Lichcheese retires to the table, and begins to 
arrange his accounts, greatly depressed The 
parlormad nithdrans 

TRENCH [glancing at Lechcheese| I hope we're 
not in the way 

SARTORIUS By no means Sit down, pray 
I fear you have been kept waiting 

TRENCH [taking Blanche’s char] Not at all 
Weve only just come in [He takes out a pacl et 
of letters, and begins untying them] 

coKANE [going to a char nearer the windon, 
but stopping to look admuringly round before 
siting down] You must be happy here with 
all these books, Mr Sartorius A hterary 
atmosphere 

SARTORIUS [resuming As seat] I have not 
looked into them They are pleasant for 
Blanche occasionally when she wishes to 
read I chose the house beevwse it 1s on 
gravel The death-rate 1s very low 

TRENCH [ireumphantly] I have any amount 
of letters for you All my people are de- 
hghted that I am going to settle Aunt Maria 
wants Blanche to be maried from her house 
[He hands Sartorius a letter} 

SARTORIUS Aunt Mana? 

conane Lady Roxdale, my dear sır he 
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means Lady Roxdale Do express yourself 


with a httle more tact, my dear fellow 

TRENCH Lady Roxdale, of course Uncle 
Harry— 

cOKANE Sir Harry Trench His godfather, 
my dear sir, his godfather 

TRENCH Justso The pleasantest fellow for 
his age you ever met He offers us his house 
at St Andrews for a couple of months, 1f we 
care to pass our honeymoon there [He hands 
Sartorius another letter] It's the sort of house 
nobody can hve in, you know, but it’s a nice 
thing for him to offer Dont you think so? 

SARTORIUS [dissembling a thrill at the tetles] 
No doubt These seem very gratifying, Dr 
Trench 

TRENCH Yes, arnt they? Aunt Mana has 
really behaved hke a brick If you read the 
postsenpt youll see she spotted Cokane’s 
hand in my letter [Chuchling] He wrote it for 
me 

SARTORIUS [glancing at Cohane] Indeed! Mr 
Cokane evidently did it with great tact 

COKANE [returning the glance] Dont mention 
it 

TRENCH [gleefully] Well, what do you say 
now, Mr Sartorius? May we regard th 
matter as settled at last? : 

santornius Quite settled [He rises and 
offers hts hand Trench, gloning mth gratitude, 
rises and shakes xt vehemently, unable to find 
words for hus feelings} 

COKANE [coming betneen them] Allow me to 
congratulate you both [He shakes hands nth 
the two at the same time} 

SARTORIUS And now, gentlemen, I have a 
word to say to my daughter Dr Trench you 
will not, I hope, grudge me the pleasure of 
breaking this news to her I have had to dis- 
appoint her more than once since I last saw 
you Wall you eacuse me for ten minutes? 

coxane [tn a flush of friendly protest] My 
dear sir can you ask? 

TRENCH Certainly 

sartorius Thank you [He goes out] 

TRENCH [chuckling again] He wont have any 
news to break, poor old boy she’s seen all 
the letters already 

cohanE I must say your behavior has been 
far from straightforward, Harry You have 
been carrying on a clandestine correspond- 
ence 

LIChCHEESE [stealth¢ly] Gentlemen— 

TRENCH \{turning they had for-{ 

COANE } gotten hus presence] pale: 





LICKCHEESE [coming betneen them very 
humbly, but an mortal anaiety and haste] Looh 
here, gentlemen [To Trench} You, sir, I ad- 
dress myself to more particlar Will you say 
a word in my favor to the guvnor? He’s Just 
given me the sack, and I have four children 
looking to me for their bread A word from 
you, sir, on ths happy day, might get him to 
take me on again 

TRENCH [embarrassed] Well, you see, Mr 
Lickcheese, I dont see how I can interfere 
I'm very sony, of course 

coxane Certamly you cannot interfere 
It would be m the most execrable taste 

LICKCHEESE Oh, gentlemen, youre young, 
and you dont hnow what loss of employment 
means to the hke of me What harm would 
1t do you to help a poor man? Just listen to 
the circumstances, sr I only— 

TRENCH [moved, but snatching at an excuse for 
taking a high tone ın avording the unpleasantness 
of helping hım] No I had rather not Excuse 
my saying plamly that I thmk Mr Sartonus 
1s not a man to act hastily or harshly I have 
always found him very fair and generous, and 
I beleve he ıs a better judge of the ercum- 
stances than I am 

COKANE [inquisitive] I thmk you ought to 
hear the circumstances, Harry It can do no 
harm Hear the circumstances by all means 

LICKCHEESE Never mind, sir it aint any 
use When I hear that man called generous 
and fair!—well, never mind 

TRENCH [severely] If you wish me to do any- 
thing for you, Mr Lickcheese, let me tell you 
that you are not going the nght way about 
1t ın speaking il] of Mr Sartorius 

LICKCHEESE Have I said one word against 
hım, sır? I leave ıt to your friend have I said 
a word? 

cobane True true Quite true Harry be 
just 

LICKCHEESE Mark my words, gentlemen 
he'll find what a man he’s lost the very first 
week’s rents the new man’ll bring him Youll 
find the difference yourself, Dr Trench, if ou 
or your children come into the property Ive 
took money there when no other collector 
ahve would have wrung it out And thisis the 
thanks I get for it! Why, see here, gentlemen! 
Look at that bag of money on the table 
Hardly a penny of that but there was a 
hungry child crying for the bread it would 
have bought But I got it for hum—screwed 
and worned and bullied it out of them I— 
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look here, gentlemen I’m pretty seasoned to 
the work, but theres money there that I 
couldnt have taken if ıt hadnt been for the 
thought of my own children depending on 
me for giving him satisfaction And because 
I charged him four-and-twenty shilln to 
mend a staircase that three women have been 
hurt on, and that would have got him prose- 
cuted for manslaughter if ıt had been let go 
much longer, he gives me the sack Wouldnt 
hsten to a word, though I would have offered 
to make up the money out of my own pocket 

aye, and am willing to do it still 1f you will 
only put m a word for me 

TRENCH [aghast] You took money that 
ought to have fed starving children! Serve 
you nght! If I had been the father of one of 
those children, I’d have given you something 
worse than the sack I wouldnt say a word 
to save your soul, if you have such a thing 
Mr Sartorius was quite nght 

LickcHEEsE [staring at him, surpresed into 
conlempluous amusement in the midst of hes 
anxtety| Just hsten to this! Well, you are an 
innocent young gentleman Do you suppose 
he sacked me because I was too hard? Not a 
bit on it ıt was because I wasnt hard enough 
I never heard him say he was satisfied yet 
no, nor he wouldnt, not if I skinned em alive 
I dont say he’s the worst landlord ın London 
he couldnt be worse than some, but he’s no 
better than the worst I ever had to do with 
And, though I say 1t, I’m better than the 
best collector he ever done business with Ive 
screwed more and spent less on his proper- 
ties than anyone would believe that knows 
what such properties are I know my ments, 
Dr Trench, and will speak for myself If no 
one else will 

coxane What description of properties? 
Houses? 

LICKCHEESE Tenement houses, let from 
week to weeh by the room or half room aye, 
or quarter room It pays when you know how 
to woh 1t, sr Nothing hke ıt It’s been 
calculated on the cubie foot of space, sir, 
that you can get higher rents letting by the 
room than you can for a mansion in Park 
Lane 

trench I hope Mr Sartorius hasnt much 
of that sort of property, however it may pay 

LickcHEEse He has nothing else, sir, and 
he shews his sense in it, too Every few hun- 
dred pounds he could scrape together he 
bought old houses with houses that you 


wouldnt hardly looh at without holding y our 
nose He has em im St Giles’s he has em in 
Marylebone he has em in Bethnal Green 
Just look how he hves himself, and youll see 
the good of ıt to hm He hhes a low death- 
rate and a gravel soil for nmself, he does 
You come down with me to Robbins’s Row, 
and PI shew you a soil and a death-rate, I 
will! And, mind you, it’s me that makes it 
pay him so well Catch him going down to 
collect his own rents! Not hkely! 

TRENCH Do you mean to say that all his 
propeity—all his meins—come from this 
sort of thng? 

LICKCHELSF Every penny of it, sir 

Trench, overwhelmed, has to sit dann 

COANE [looking compassionately at hun) Ah, 
my dear fellow, the love of money 1s the root 
of all evil 

LICKCHEESE Yes, sir, and we'd all hhe to 
have the tree growing in our garden 

coKaneE [revolied] Mr Lickcheese I did not 
address myself to you I do not wish to be 
severe with you, but there 1s something 
pecuharly repugnant to my feelings in the 
calling of a rent collector 

LickcHeese It’s no worse than many 
another I have my children looking to 
me 

coxane True I admitit So has om friend 
Sartorius His affection for ns daughter 1s a 
redeeming point—a redeeming pomt, cer- 
tainly 

tickcHEese She’s a lucky daughter, sir 
Many another daughter has been turned out 
upon the streets to gratify his affection for 
ner Thats what business is, sir, you see 
Come, sir I think y our frend will say a word 
for me now he hnows I’m not in fault 

TRENCH [rising angrily] I will not It’s a 
damnable business from beginning to end, 
and you deserve no better luch for helping in 
it Ive seen it all among the out-patients at 
the hospital, and it used to make my blood 
boil to think that such things couldnt be pre- 
vented 

LICKCHEESE [his suppressed spleen brealing 
out] Oh indeed, sir But I suppose youll take 
your share when you marry Miss Blanche, all 
the same [Furiously] Winch of us 1s the 
worse, I should hhe to hnow? me that wrings 
the money out to keep a home over my 
children, or you that spend it and tr} to 
shove the blame on to me? 

conave A most improper obsersition to 
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address to a gentleman, Mr Lickcheese! A | do Eh, Mr Cokane? Hat! ha! 


most 1evolutionary sentiment! _ 

LICKCHEESE Perhapsso But then Robbins’s 
Row aint a school for manners You collect a 
week or two there—youre welcome to my 
place if I cant keep 1t for myself—and youll 
hear a little plain speaking, you will 

COKANE (2th dignity] Do you hnow to whom 
you aie speaking, my good man? 

LICKCHEESE [rechlessly] 1 know well enough 
who I’m speaking to What do I care for you, 
or a thousand such? I’m poor thats enough to 
make a rascal of me No consideration for me! 
nothing to be got by saying a word for me! 
[Suddenly cringing to Trench} Just a word, sir 
It would cost you nothing [Sartorius appears 
at the door, unobserved] Have some feeling for 
the poor 

TRENCH I'm afrad you have shewn very 
httle, by your own confession 

LICKCHEESE [breaking out again) More than 
your precious father-in-law, anyhow I~ 
[Sartorzus’s vowce, striking in nith deadly cold- 
ness, paralyzes him] 

SARTORIUS You will come here tomorrow 
not later than ten, Mr Lickcheese, to con- 
clude our business I shall trouble you no 
further today [Lickcheese, cowed, goes out amd 
dead silence Sartorius continues, after an awh- 
ward pause] He 1s one of my agents, or rather 
was, for I have unfortunately had to dismiss 
him for repeatedly disregarding my instruc- 
tions [Trench says nothing Sartorius throws 
off hts embarrassment, and assumes a@ jocose, 
rallying aw, unbecoming to him under any cir- 
cumstances, and gust now almost unbearably gar- 
ving] Blanche will be down presently, Harry 
[Trench recoils|—I suppose I must call you 
Harry now What do you say to a stroll 
through the garden, Mr Cohane? We are 
celebrated here for our flowers 

conaNe Charmed, my dear sir, charmed 
Lafe here is an idyll—a perfectidyll We were 
just dwelling on it 

SARTORIUS [slyly] Harry can follow with 
Blanche She will be down directly 

trencH [hasitly] No I cant face her just 
now 

SARTORIUS [rallying hım) Indeed! Ha, hat 

The laugh, the first they have heard from him, 
sets Trench’s teeth on edge Cohanets taken abach 
but instantly recovers limself 

conane Hal ha! ha! Hot ho! 

TRENCH But you dont understand 

sARTORIUS Oh, I think we do, I think we 


COKANE I should thmk we do Ha! ha! ha! 

They go out together, laughing at lim He 
collapses into a chair, shuddering in every nerve 
Blanche appears at the door. Her face lights up 
when she sees that he ıs alone She trips norse- 
lessly-to the bach of his char and clasps her 
hands over his eyes With a convulsive start and 
exclamation he springs up and breaks away from 
her 
* BLANCHE [astonished] Harry! 

TRENCH [wth distracted politeness) I beg your 
pardon I was thnhmg—wont you sit down? 

BLANCHE [looking suspiciously -at hım] Is any- 
thing the matter? [She suts down slowly near 
the writing table He takes Cohane’s chair] 

TRENCH No Oh no 

BLANCHE Papa has not been disagreeable, 
I hope 

TRENCH No J have hardly spoken to hım 
since I was with you [He rises, takes up his 
char, and plants it beside hers This pleases her 
better She looks at him mith her most minning 
smile A sort of sob breaks from him, and he 
catches her hands and ksses them passtonately 
Then, looking into her eyes mth intense earnest- 
ness, he says] Blanche are you fond of money? 

BLANCHE [gazly| Very Are you gomg to give 
me any? 

TRENCH [mnang] Dont make a joke of ıt 
Pm serous Do you hnow that we shall be 
very poor? 

BLANCHE Is that what made you look as 1f 
you had neuralgia? 

TRENCH [pleadingly] My dea it’s no laugh- 
ing matter Do you know that I have a bare 
seven hundred a year to hve on? 

BLANCHE How dreadful! 

trencH Blanche it’s very serious indeed 
I assure you it 1s 

BLANCHE It would keep me rather short in 
my housekeeping, dearest boy, if I had no- 
thing of my own But papa has promised me 
that I shall be mcher than ever when we are 
married 

tRENcH We must do the best we can with 
seven hundred I think we ought to be self 
supporting 

BLANCHE Thats just what I mean to be, 
Harry If I were to eat up half your seven 
hundred, I should be making you twice as 
poor, but I’m going to make you twice as 
rich instead [He shakes his head] Has papa 
made any difficulty? 

TRENCH [rising mith a sigh and takang hus chair 
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bach to its former place] No Noneat all [/fe sits 
donn dejectedly IVhen Blanche speaks again her 
Joce and voce betray the beginning of a struggle 
mith her temper] 

BLANCHE Harry are you too proud to take 
money from my father? 

TRENCH Yes, Blanche I am too proud 

BLANCHE [after a pause] That 18s not mce to 
me, Harry 

TRENCH You must bear with me, Blanche 
I—II cant explain After all, 1t’s very natural 

BLANCHE Has it occurred to you that I may 
be proud too? 

TRENCH Oh, thats nonsense No one will 
accuse you of marrying for money 

BLANCHE No one would think the worse of 
me if I did, or of you erther [She rises and 
begins to walk restlessly about] We really can- 
not live on seven hundred a year, Harry, and 
I dont think it quite fair of you to ask me 
merely because you are afraid of people talk- 
m 

e It’s not that alone, Blanche 

BLANCHE What else 1s it, then? 

TRENCH Nothing I— 

BLaNcnE[gelting behind him, and speaking nith 
forced playfulness as she bends over him, her 
hands on hts shoulders] Of course 1t’s nothing 
Now dont be absurd, Harry be good, and 
listen to me I know how to settle it You are 
too proud to owe anything to me, and I am 
too proud to owe anything to you You have 
seven hundred a year Well, I will take just 
seven hundred a year from papa at first, and 
then we shall be quits Now, now, Harry, 
you know youve not a word to sy against 
that 

TRENCH It’s impossible 

BLANcHE Impossible! 

TRENCH Yes, impossible I have resolved 
not to take any money from your father 

BLANCHE But he’ll give the money to me, 
not to you 

TRENCH It’s the same thing [J¥:th an 
effort to be sent:mental} I love you too well to 
see any distinction [Je puts up his hand half- 
heartedly she takes it over his shoulder mith 
equal indecision They are both trying hard to 
conciltate one another] 

BLANCHE Thats a very nice way of putting 
it, Harry, but I’m sure theres something I 
ought tohnow Has p1p1 been disagree rble? 

TRENCH No he has been very kind—to me, 
at least It’s not that It’s nothing jou can 
guess, Blanche It would only pam you— 


perhaps offend you IJ dont mean, of course, 
that we shall lie always on seven hundred 
a year J intend to go at my profession in 
earnest, and work my fingers to the bone 

BLiancueE|[playing nith his fingers, st.ll over his 
shoulder] But I shouldnt lihe zou with your 
fingers worked to the bone, Harry I must 
be told what the matter is [He takes his hand 
quickly away she flushes angrily, and her votce 
ts no longer even an wmtatron of the voice of a 
lady as she exclaims] I hate secrets, and I 
dont hke to be treated as if I were a child 

TRENCH [annoyed by her tone] Theres nothing 
to tell I dont choose to trespass on jour 
father's generosity thats all 

BLANCHE You had no objection half an 
hour ago, when you met me in the hall, and 
shewed me all the letters Your family doesnt 
object Do you object? 

TRENCH [earnestly] I do not indeed It’s 
only a question of money 

BLANCHE [zmploringly, the voice softening and 
refining for the last time] Harry theres no use 
in our fencing mm this way Papa will never 
consent to my being absolutely dependent 
on you, and I dont hhe the ider of ıt my- 
self If you even mention such 1 thing to hım 
you will break of the match you will in- 
deed 

TRENCH [obstinately) I cant help that 

BLANCHE [hile meth rage] You cant help—'! 
Oh, I’m beginning to understand I will save 
you the trouble You can tell papa that JZ 
have broken off the match, and then there 
will be no further difficulty 

treven [taken aback] What do you mean, 
Blanche? Are you offended? 

BLANCHE Offended! How dare you ask me? 

TRENCH Dare! 

BrANcHE How much more manly it would 
have been to confess that you were trifling 
with me that time on the Rhine! Why did 
you come here today? Why did jou witte 
to your people? 

TRENCH Well, Blanche, 1f you are going 
to lose your temper— 

BLANCHE Thats no answer You depended 
on your famıly to get you out of your engage- 
ment, and they did not object they were 
only too glad to be rid of zou You were not 
mean enough to sta} awa}, and not manh 
enough to tell the truth You thought you 
could provoke me to break the engagement 
thats so hhe 1 man—to try to put the woman 
in the wrong Well, you have your way I 
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Sartorius, and I’m greatly obliged to you, 
but I’d rather not tahe anything from you 
except Blanche herself 

santorius And why did you not say so 
before? 

TRENCH No matter why Let us drop the 
subject 

santorius No matter! But it does matter, 
sir I insist on an answer Why did you not 
say so before? 

Trenca I didnt know before 

SARTORIUS [provoked] Then you ought to 
have known your own mind on a point of 
such vital importance 

TRENCH [much injured] I ought to have 
hnown! Cohane 1s this reasonable? [Cohane’s 
features are contorted by an ar of judicial con- 
sideration, but he says nothing, and Trench again 
addresses Sartorius, this time mth a marked 
dumnution of respect] How the deuce could 
I have known? You didnt tell me 

santonrus You are trifling with me, sir 
You said that you did not know your own 
mind before 

trencu I said nothing of the sort I say 
that I did not hnow where your money came 
from before 

santonius That is not true, sir _I— 

coxane Gently, my dearsir Gently, Harry 
dear boy Suaviter in modo fort— 

TRENCH Let him begin then What does 
he mean by attacking me in this fashon? 

santorius Mr Cohane you will bear me 
out I was explicit on the point I said I was 
a self-made man, and I am not ashamed of 
it 

trencit You are nothing of the sort I 
found out ths morning from your man— 
Lickcheese, or whatever his confounded 
name is—that your fortune has been made 
out of 1 parcel of unfortunate creatures that 
have hardly enough to keep body and soul 
together—made by screwing, and bullying, 
and threatening, and all sorts of petifogging 
tyranny 

santonius [outraged] Sir! [They confront one 
another threateningly] 

conane [softly] Rent must be paid, dear 
boy It is inevitable, Harry, mevtable 
[Trench turns away petulantly Sartorius looks 
after hum reflectively for a moment, then resumes 
hus former deliberate and dignified manner, and 
addresses Trench with studied consideration, but 
mith a perceptible condescension to his youth and 


Jolly) 


saRTORIUS I am afraid, Dr Trench, that 
you are a very young hand at business, and 
I am sorry I forgot that for a moment or so 
May I ask you to suspend jour judgment 
until we have had a httle quiet diseussion of 
this sentimental notion of ) ours? if you will 
excuse me for calling it so [He tales a char, 
and motions Trench to another on his right} 

coKANE Very micely put, my dear sir 
Come, Harry sit down and hsten, and con- 
sider the matter calmly and judicially Dont 
be headstrong 

TRENCH I have no objection to sit down 
and hsten, but I dont see how that cin make 
blach white, and I am tired of being turned 
on as if I were in the wrong [He sits donn] 

Colane sits at Trench's elbow, on his right 
They compose themselves for a conference 

SARTORIUS J assume, to begin with, Dr 
Trench, that you are not a Socialist, or any - 
thing of that sort 

trencu Certainly not I’m a Conservative 
At least, if I ever tooh the trouble to vote, I 
should vote for the Conservative and against 
the other fellow 

conane True blue, Harry, true blue! 

sartorius I am glad to find that so far 
we are m perfect sympath} I am, of course, 
a Conservative Not 1 narrow or prejudiced 
one, I hope, nor at all opposed to true pro- 
gress Still, a sound Conservative As to 
Lickcheese, I need say no more about him 
than that I have dismissed him from my 
service this morning for a breach of trust, 
and you wall hardly accept Ins testimony as 
friendly or disinterested As to my business, 
it is simply to provide homes suited to the 
small means of \ery poor people, who require 
roofs to shelter them just hhe other people 
Do jou suppose I can heep up those roofs 
for nothing? 

TRENCH Yes thats all very fine, but the 
point is, what sort of homes do jou give them 
for their money ? People must hy e somen here 
or else go to jail Advantage 1s taken of that 
to make them pay for houses that are not 
fit for dogs Why dont you build proper dw cll- 
ings, and give far value for the money jou 
take? 

SARTORIUS [piiying kis innocence) My young 
frend these poor people do not know how 
to hve in proper dwellings they would wrech 
them in a week You doubt me try it for 
yourself You are welcome to replice all the 
missing bamsters, handrails, cistern lids and 
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dusthole tops at your own expense, and you 
will find them missing again in less than 
three days burnt, sir every stick of them 
_ I do not blame the poor creatures they need 
fires, and often have no other way of getting 
them But I really cannot spend pound after 
pound 1m repairs for them to pull down, when 
I can barely get them to pay me four and 
sixpence a week for a room, which is the 
recognized fair London rent. No gentlemen 
when people are very poor, you cannot help 
them, no matter how much you may sym- 
pathize with them It does them more harm 
than good m the_long run I prefer to save 
my money in order to provide additional 
houses for the homeless, and to lay by a little 
for Blanche [He looks at them They are silent 
Trench unconvinced, but talked down; Cokane 
humanely perplexed Sartorius bends his brows; 
comes forward in his char as tf gathering 
fumself for a spring, and addresses himself, 
with impressive significance to Trench} And 
now, Dr Trench,may I ask what your income 
is derised from? 

TRENCH [defiantly] From mterest not from 
houses My hands are clean as far as that 
goes Interest on a mortgage 

SARTORILS [foreebly| Yes a mortgage on 
my property When I, to use your own words, 
screw, and bully, and drive these people to 
pay what they have freely undertaken to 
pay me, I cannot touch one penny of the 
money they give me until [ have first paid 
you your seven hundred a year out of it 
What Lickcheese did for me, I do for you 
He and I are alike intermediaries you are 
the principal It 1s because of the rishs I run 
through the poverty of my tenants that you 
exact interest from me at the monstrous 
and exorbitant rate of seven per cent, forcing 
me to exact the uttermost farthing in my 
turn from the tenants And yet, Dr Trench 
you, who have never done a hand’s turn of 
work in connection with the place, you have 
not hesitated to speak contemptuously of 
me because I have applied my industry and 
forethought to the management of our 
property, and am maintaining it by the same 
honorable means 

coxave [greatly rekeved]) Admirable my 
dear sir, excellent! I felt mstinctively that 
Trench was talking unpractical nonsense 
Let us drop the subject, my dear boy you 

only make an ass of yourself when you 
meddle ın business matters I told you 1t 


was inevitable 

TRENCH [dased}] Do you mean to say that 
Tam just as bad as you are? 

cORANE Shame, Harry, shame! Grossly 
bad taste! Be a gentleman Apologize 

SARTORIUS Allow me, Mr Cohane. [To 
Trench) If, when 3 ou say you are just as bid 
as I am, you mean that you are just as power- 
less to alter the state of society, then you 
are unfortunately quite right 

Trench does not at once reply He stares at 
Sartorius, and then hangs ius head ard gazes 
stupidly at the floor, morally beggared, mith hs 
clasped knuckles betreen his Fnees, a luing pc- 
ture of disillusion Cokane comes sympathettcally 
io kim and puts an encouraging hand on his 
shoulder 

coKaNe [gently] Come, Harry, come! Pull 
yourself together You owe a word to Mr 
Sartonus 

TRENCH [stil] stupefied, slorly unlaces his 
fingers; puts his hands on ins knees, and lifts 
himself upright, pulls his rarstcoat straight mith 
a tug, and tres to take his disenchartrient philo- 
sophically as he says, turning to Sartorius] Well, 
people who hve in glass houses have no nght 
to throw stones But, on my honor, I never 
knew that my house was a glass one until 
you pointed it out. I beg your pardon [He 
offers his hand} 

Sartorius Say no more, Harry your feel- 
ings do youcredit Lassure you I feel exactly 
as you do, myself Exery man who has a 
heart must wish that a better state of things 
was practicable But unhappily tt 1s not 

TRENCH [a litile consoled] I suppose not 

COKANE Not a doubt of it, my dear sir not 
a doubt of it The increase of the population 
15 at the bottom of it all 

SARTORIUS [to Trench] I trust I have con- 
vinced you that you need no more object 
to Blanche sharıng my fortune, than I need 
object to her shanng yours 

TRENCH [mith dull miıstfulness] It seems so 
We're all in the same swim 1t appears I 
hope youll excuse my making such a fuss 

sartorius Not another word In fact, I 
thank you for refraimng from explaining 
the nature of your scruples to Blanche’ I 
admire that m you, Harry Perhaps it will 
be as well to leave her in ignorance 

TRESCH [anzously] But I must explain 
now You saw how angry she was 

saRTorrus You had better leave that to 
me [He loots at his atch, and rings the bell] 
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Lunch 1s nearly due while you are getting 
ready for ıt I can see Blanche, and Í hope 
the result will be quite satisfactory to us all 
{Lhe parlormaid ansners the bell he addresses 
her mith his habitual peremptoriness] Tell Miss 
Blanche I want her 

THE PaRLORMAID [her face falling express- 
wely] Yes, sır [She turns reluctantly to go] 

SARTORIUS [on second thoughts} Stop [She 
stops! My love to Miss Blanche, and I am 
alone here and would hike to see her for a 
moment if she 1s not busy 

THE PARLORMAID [releved} Yes, sir [She 
goes out] 

sarTonius I will shew you your room, 
Harry I hope you will soon be perfectly at 
home init You also, Mr Cohane, must learn 
your way about here Let us go before 
Blanche comes [He leads the way to the door] 

COKANE ([cheerily, folloning lim] Our little 
discussion has given me quite an appetite 

TRENCH [moodtly] It’s tahen mine away 

T'he iwo friends go out, Sartorius holding the 
door for them [He 1s folloning when the parlor- 
maid reappears She is a snivelling sympathetic 
creature, and 1s on the verge of tears 

sarTorius Well is Miss Blanche coming? 

THE PARLORMAID Yes, sit I think so, sir 

sarTorius Wait here until she comes, and 
tell her that I will be back in a moment I 
have to shew Dr Trench his room 

THE PARLORMAID Yes, sir [She comes into 
the room A sound between a sob and a sniff 
escapes her] 

Sartorius looks suspiciously at her He half 
closes the door 

SARTORIUS [lowering his voce) Whats the 
matter with you? 

THE PARLORMAID [whempering] Nothing, sir 

santorius [atthe same pitch, moremenacingly] 
Take care how you behave yourself when 
theie are visitors present Do you hear? 

THE PARLORMAID Yes, sir [Sartorius goes 
out] 

SARTORIUS [ou/side] Excuse me I had a 
word to say to the servant 

Trench ts heard replying “Not at all,” and 
Cokane “Dont mention 1t, my dear sir ” 

Their voices pass out of hearing The parlor- 
mard sniffs, dries her eyes, and tahes some bronn 
paper and a ball of string from a cupboard 
under the bookcase She puts them on the table, 
and wresiles mih another sob Blanche comes wn 
auth agenel bor tn her hands Her expression ts 
that of a strong and determined noman tn an 


intense passion The maid looks at her nith 
abject wounded affection and bodily terror 

BLANCHE [loo] ing round) Wheres my father? 

THE PARLORWAID [tremulously propittac-y] 
He left word he’d be back directly, miss I’m 
sure he wont be long Heres the paper and 
string all ready, mss [She spreads the paper 
on the table} Can I do the parcel for you, 
miss? 

Biancuet No Mind your own business [She 
empttes the box on ihe sheet of bronn paper It 
contains a packet of letters and some genellery 
She pluc]s a ring from her finger and throns ut 
down on the heap so angrily thatit rolls anay and 
falls on the carpet The mad submssuely pichks 
zt up and puts tt on the table, again sniffing and 
drying her eyes! What are you crying for? 

THE paRLonMArD [plainitvely] You speak so 
brutal to me, Miss Blanche, and Ido love you 
so I’m sure no one else would sta} and put 
up with what I have to put up with 

BLANCHE Then go I dont want you Do 
you hear Go 

THE PARLORMAID [piteously, falling on her 
knees] Oh no, Miss Blanche Dont send me 
away from you dont— 

BLANCHE [nth fierce disgust] Agh! I hate 
the sıght of you [The mad, nounded to the 
heart, cries bitterly) Hold your tongue Are 
those two gentlemen gone? 

THE PARLORMAID [nceping] Oh, how could 
you say such a thing to me, Miss Blanche 
me that— 

BLANCHE [seeing her by the hair and throat] 
Stop that noise, I tell you, unless you want 
me to hill you 

THE PARLORMAID [protesting and imploring, 
but ın a carefully subdued voice] Let me go, 
Miss Blanche you know youll be sorry you 
always are Remember how dicadfully my 
head was cut last time 

BLANCHE [raging] Answer me, will jou 
Have they gone? 

THE PARLORMAID Lichcheese his gone, 
loohing drexdf— [ske breaks off nith a stifled 
cry as Blanche's fingers tighten furiously on 
her] 

BLANCHE Did J ash you about Lickchecse? 
You beast you know who I mean youre 
doing ıt on purpose 

THE PARLORMAID [tz @ gasp} They re staying 
to lunch 

BLANCHE [loo/ang tntently into her face) He? 

THE PARLoRMAID [shispering niih a sym- 
pathetic nod] Yes, miss [Blanche lets her drop, 


20 
and stands forlorn, nith despair tn her face The 
parlormard, recogmzing the passing of the crisis 
of passion, and fearing no further violence, sis 
discomfitedly on her heels, and tres to arrange 
her haw and cap, whimpering a liile nith ex- 
haustion and soreness} Now youve set my 
hands all trembling, and I shall jingle the 
things on the tray at lunch so that everybody 
will notice me It’s too bad of you, Miss 
Bl— [Sartorrus coughs outside] 

BLANCHE [quickly] Sh! Get up The parlor- 
mad hastily rises, and goes out as demurely as 
she can Sartorius glances sternly at her and 
comes to Blanche 

SARTORIUS [mournfully] My dear can you 
not make a httle better fight with your 
temper? 

BLANCHE [panting mith the subsidence of her 
Ji] No I cant I wont I do my best Nobody 
who really cares for me gives me up because 
of my temper I never shew my temper to 
any of the servants but that girl, and she is 
the only one that will stay with us 

SARTORIUS But, my dear, remember that 
we have to meet our visitors at luncheon 
presently I have run down before them to 
say that I have arranged that httle difficulty 
with Trench It was only a piece of mischief 
made by Lickcheese Trench 1s a young fool, 
but it 1s all nght now 

BLANCHE I dont want to marry a fool 

SARTORIUS Then you will have to take a 
husband over thirty, Blanche You must not 
expect too much, my child You will be 
richer than your husband, and, I think, 
cleverer too I am better pleased that 1t 
should be so 

BLANCHE [serzing his arm] Papa 

SARTORIUS Yes, my dear 

pLaNcHe May I do as I like about this 
marriage, or must I do as you like? 

SARTORIUS [uneasily] Blanche— 

BLANCHE No, papa you must answer me 

SARTORIUS [abandoning his self-control, and 
giving way recklessly to his affecuon for her] 
You shall do as you lhe now and always, my 
beloved eld I only wish to do as my own 
darling pleases 

BLANCHE Then I will not marry hm He 
has played fast and loose with me He thinks 
us beneath him he is ashamed of us he 
dared to object to bemg benefited by you— 
as if if were not natural for him to owe you 
every thing, and jet the money tempted him 
after all [She throws her arms hysterically 
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about his neck] Papa I dont want to marry 
I only want to stay with you and be happy 
as we have always been I hate the thought 
of bemg married I dont care for him I dont 
want to leave you [Trench and Cohane come 
an, but she can hear nothing but her orn voice and 
does not notice them} Only send him away 
promise me that you wili send hım away and 
keep me here with you as we have alnays— 
[seeing Trench] Oh! [She hides her face on her 
father’s breast} 

TRENCH [nervously] I hope we are not n- 
truding 

SARTORIUS [formdably] Dr Trench my 
daughter has changed her mind 

TRENCH [desconcerted] Am I to understand— 

CoKANE [séreking 1n im his most vnegary 


“manner| I think, Harry, under the circum- 


stances, we have no alternative but to seek 
luncheon elsewhere 

TRENCH But, Mr Sartonus, have you ex- 
plained? 

SARTORIUS [straight 2 Trench’s face] I have 
explained, sir Good mormng [|Trench, out- 
raged, advances a step Blanche sinks away from 
her father into a char Sartorius stands his 
ground rigidly} 

TRENCH [turning away indignantly] Come on, 
Cokane 

coxans Certainly, Harry,certainly [Tench 
goes out, very angry The parlormaid, mith a 
tray gingling wn her hands, passes outside] You 
have disappointed me, sir, very acutely Good 
mormng [He follows Trench] 


ACT WI 


The draning-room tn Sartorius's house in 
Bedford Square, London Winter evening fire 
burning, curtains drawn, and lamps lighted 
Sartorius and Blanche are setting glumly near 
the fire The parlormad, who has just brought 
im coffee, 1s placing tt on a small table betneen 
them There ts a large table wn the middle of the 
room Looking from it tonards the tno windows, 
the pianoforte, a grand, ıs on the right, nilh a 
photographic portratt of Blanche on a mmature 
easel on a sort of bedspread nhach covers the top, 
shening that the instrument 1s seldom, tf ever; 
opened There are tno doors one on the left, 
further fornard than the fireplace, leading to 
the study, the other by the corner nearest the 
night hand reindow, leading to the lobby Blanche 
has her norlbasket at hand, and ts kmtung 
Sartorius, closer to the fire, has a newspaper 
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The parlormaid goes out 

sarnTorius Blanche, my love 

BLANCHE Yes 

santorius I had a long talk to the doctor 
today about our gomg abroad 

BLANCHE [:mpatiently] I am quite well, and 
Iwillnotgoabroad I loathe the very thought 
of the Continent Why will you bother me 
so about my health? 

sARTORIvs It was not about your health, 
Blanche, but about my own 

BLANCHE [rising] Yours! [She goes anxtously 
to jum] Oh, papa, theres nothing the matter 
with you, I hope? 

sanronius There will be there must be, 
Blanche, long before you begin to consider 
yourself an old woman 

BLANCHE But theres nothing the matter 
now? 

santorius Well, my dear, the doctor says 
I need change, travel, excitement— 

BLANCHE Faxcitement! You need excite- 
ment! [She laughs goylessly, and sits down on 
the rug at his feet] How 1s 1t, papa, that you, 
who are so clever with everybody else, are 
not a bit clever with me? Do you think I 
cant see through your little plan to take me 
abroad? Since I will not be the mvalid and 
allow you to be the nurse, you are to be the 
invalid and I am to be the nurse 

santorius Well, Blanche, if you will have 
it that you are well and have nothing preying 
on your spirits, I must insist on being il and 
have something preying on mine And m- 
deed, my girl, there 1s no use in our going on 
as we have for the last four months You 
have not been happy, and I have been very 
fa. from comfortable [Blanche’s face clouds 
she turns away from him, and sits dumb and 
brooding He watts in vain for some reply, then 
adds in a lower tone] Need you be so inflexible, 
Blanche? 

BLANCHE I thought you admired infleai- 
bibty you have always prided yourself on it 

saRTORIUS Nonsense, my dear, nonsense! I 
have had to giv e ın often enough And I could 
shew you plenty of soft fellows who have 
done as well as I, and enjoyed themselses 
more, perhaps If it is only for the sake 
of inflexibility that you are standing out— 

BLANCHE I am not standing out I dont 
know what you mean [She trees to rise and go 
away] 

SARTORIUS [catching her arm and arresting 
her on her knees} Come, my child! you must 


not trifle with me as if I were a stranger 
You are fretting because— 

BLANCHE [wolently tetsting herself free and 
speaking as she rises) If you say it, papa, I 
will kill myself Itis not true Ifhe were here 
on his knees tonight, I would walh out of the 
house sooner than endure it (She goes out 
excitedly] 

Sartorius, greatly troubled, turns again to the 
Jire mih a heavy sigh 

SARTORIUS [gazing gloomily mto ihe glon] 
Now if I fight it out wath her, no more com- 
fort for months! I might as well Ine with 
my clerk or my servant AndifI give in now, 
I shall have to give in always Well! I cant 
help it I have stuck to haying my own way 
all my hfe, but there must be in end to that 
drudgery some day She is young let her 
have her turn at ıt 

The parlormacd comes in, evidently eacited 

THE PARLORMAID Please, sir, Mr Lich- 
cheese wants to see you very particlar On 
important business, Your business, he told 
me to say 

santorius Mr Lickcheese! Do you mean 
Lickcheese who used to come here on my 
business? 

THE PARLORMAID Yes, sir But indeed, sir, 
youd scarcely know him 

sartorius [ frowning] Hm! Starving, I 
suppose Come to beg? 

THE PARLORMAID [intensely repudiating the 
ıdea} O-0o-0-0-h NO, sir Quite the gentleman, 
sir! Sealshin overcoat, sir! Come m a hansom, 
all shaved and clean! I’m sure he’s come into 
a fortune, sir 

sartorius Hm! Shew him up 

Lickcheese, who has been warting at the door, 
instantly comesin The change tn his appearance 
ws dazzlng He ts in evening dress, nith an 
overcoat lined throughout nith furs presenting 
all the hues of the tiger Iis shirt ıs fastened at 
ihe breast mth a single diamond stud Iis sil? 
hat ts of the glosstest blach, a handsome gold 
watch-chain hangs like a garland on his filled- 
out natstcoat, he has shaved his nhisters and 
grown a moustache, the ends of nhich are razed 
and pointed As Sartorius stares speechless at 
hun, he stands, smiling, to be admired, intensely 
enjoying the effect he ıs producing The parlor- 
maid, hardly less pleased niih her own share 
wn thts coup-de-thedtre gocs out beammng full of 
the nens for the lichen Lxcl cheese clinches the 
situation by a triumphant nod at Sartorius 

santorivs [bracing himself hostile] W Ae 
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LICKCHEESE Quite well, Sartorius, thankee 

SARTORIUS I was not ashing after your 
health, sir, as you know, I think, as well as 
Ido What 1s your busmess? 

LICKECHEESE Business that I can take else- 
where if I meet with less civility than I please 
to put up with, Sartorius You and me is 
man and man now It was money that used 
to be my master, and not you dont think it 
Now that I’m imdependent im respect of 
money— 

SARTORIUS [crossing determinedly to the door, 
and holding tt open] You can take your nde- 
pendence out of my house, then I wont have 
it here 

LICKCHEESE [zndulgently] Come, Sartonus 
dont be stiff-necked I come here as a friend 
to put money in your pocket No use your 
lettin on to me that youre above money Eh? 

SARTORIUS [ hesttates, and at last shuts the door, 
saying guardedly| How much money? 

LICKCHEESE [victorious, going to Blanche’s 
char and taking off his overcoat) Ah! there you 
speak hke yourself, Sartorrus Now suppose 
you ask me to sit down and make myself 
comfortable? 

SARTORIUS [comng from the door] I have a 
mind to put you downstairs by the back of 
your neck, you infernal blackguard 

LICACHEESE [not a bit ruffled, hangs his over- 
coat on the bach of Blanche's chair, pulling a 
cigar case out of one of the pockets as he does so} 
You and me 1s too much of a pair for me to 
take anything you say ın bad part, Sartorius 
Ave a cigar? 

sanTonivus No smoking here this is my 
daughter’s room However, sit down, sit 
down [They sit} 

LICKCHEESE |’ bin gittin on a little since I 
saw you last 

SARTORIUS So I see 

LICKCHEESE I owe it partly to you, you 
know Does that surprise you? 

SARTORIUS It doesnt concern me 

LICKCHEESE So you think, Sartorius, be- 
cause 1t never did concern you how J got on, 
so long as I got you on by bringin in the 
rents But I picked up something for myself 
down at Robbins’s Row 

SARTORIUS, I always thought so, Have you 
come to make restitution? 

LIChCHEESE You wouldnt take 1t 1f I offered 
it to you, Sartorius It wasnt money 1t was 
Lnowledge knowledge of the great pubhe 
question of the Ousing of the Working 


Classes You know theres a Royal Com- 
mission on 1t, dont you? 

sartorius Oh, I see Youve been giving 
evidence i 

LICKCHEESE Giving evidence! Not me 
What good would that do me? Only my ex-- 
penses, and that not on the professional scale, 
neither No I gev no evidence But I'll tell 
you what I did I hep it bach, jast to oblige 
one or two people whose feelins would a’ bin 
urt by seem their names m a bluebook as 
heepin a fever den Ther Agent got so 
friendly with me over 3t that he put his name 
on a bill of mine to the tune of—vwell, no 
matter 1t gev me a start, and a start was all 
I ever wanted to get on my feet Ive got a 
copy of the first report of the Commission in 
the pocket of my overcoat [He rises and gels 
at his overcoat, from a pocket of whch he takes a 
bluebook] I turned down the page to shew 
you I thought youd hke to see it [He doubles 
the book baci. at the place indicated, and hands tt 
to Sartorius} 

SARTORIUS So blackman ıs the game, eh? 
[He puts the book on the table miuthoui looking at 
tt, and strikes tt emphatcally mith hrs fisi\ 1 
dont care that for my name bemg ın blue- 
books My friends dont read them, and I’m 
neither a Cabmet Minster nor a candidate 
for Parhament Theres nothing to be got out 
of me on that lay 

LICKCHEESE [shocked] Blackmail! Oh, Mr 
Sartorus, do you think I would let out a word 
about your premises? Round on an old pal! 
no that amt Lickcheese’s way Besides, they 
know all about you already Them stars that 
you and me quarrelled about, they was a 
whole arternoon exammn the clergyman 
that made such a fuss—you remember’— 
about the women that was urt on ıt He 
made the worst he could of 1t, 1n an ungentle- 
manly, unchnistian spirit _I wouldnt have that 
clergyman’s disposition for worlds Oh no 
thats not what was in my thoughts 

SARTORIUS Come, come, man! what was m 
your thoughts’ Out with it 

LICKCHEESE [nth provoking deltberation, sml- 
ing and looking mysteriously at hım) You awt 
spent a few hundreds in repairs since we 
parted, ave you? [Sartorius, losing palence, 
makes a threatemng movement) Now dont fly 
out at me I know a landlord that owned as 
beastly a slum as you could find in London, 
down there by the Tower By my advice that 
man put half the houses into first-class repair, 
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and let the other half to a new Company 
the North Thames Iced Mutton Depot Com- 
pany, of which I hold afew shares promoters’ 
shares And what was the end of it, do you 
think? 

SARTORIUS Smash, I suppose 

LICKCHEESE Smash! not a bit of ıt Com- 
pensation, Mr Sartonus, compensation Do 
you understand that? 

SARTORIUS Compensation for what? 

LICKCHEESE Why, the land was wanted for 
an extension of the Mint, and the Company 
had to be bought out, and the buildings com- 
pensated for Somebody has to know these 
things beforehand, you know, no matter how 
dark theyre kept 

SARTORIUS [interested, but cautious] Well? 

LICKCHEESE Is that all you have to say to 
me, Mr Sartorius? “Well”! as if I was nest 
door’s dog! Suppose I’d got wind of a new 
street that would knoch down Robbins’s Row 
and turn Burke’s Walk into a frontage worth 
thirty pound a foot! would you say no more 
to me than [memechng] ‘“Well’’? [Sartorius 
hesitates, looking at htm in greatdoubt Lichcheese 
rises and exhibits himself] Come! look at my 
get-up, Mr Sartorius Look at this watch- 
chain! Look at the corporation Ive got on me! 
Do you think all that came from keeping my 
mouth shut? No ıt came from heeping my 
ears and eyes open 

Blanche comes tn, folloned by the parlormaid, 
who has a silver tray on which she collects the 
coffee cups Sartorius, impatient at the twnterrup- 
ton, rases and motions Lickcheese to the door of 
the study 

sartrorius Sh! We must talk this over in 
the study There ıs a good fire there, and 
youcansmoke Blanche anold friend of ours 

LICKCHEESE And a hind one to me I hope 
I see you well, Miss Blanche 

BLANCHE Why, 1t’s Mr Lichcheese! I hardly 
knew you 

LICKCHEESE I find you a little changed your- 
self, miss 

BLANCHE [hastily] Oh, I am the same as 
ever How are Mrs Lichcheese and the chil— 

Sartorius [:mpattently] We have business 
to transact, Blanche You can talk to Mr 
Lichcheese afterwards Come on 

Sartorius and Lickcheese go into the study 
Blanche, surprised at her father’s abruptness, 
looks after them for a moment Then, seeing 
Lickcheese’s overcoat on her char, she takes tt 
up, amused, and looks at the fur 


THE PARLORMAID Oh, we ire fine, aint we 
Miss Blanche? I think Mr Lickcheese must 
have come into a legacy [Confidentrally] 1 
wonder what he ean want with the master, 
Miss Blanche! He brought him thus big book 
[She shews the bluebook to Blanche] 

BLANCHE [her curiosity roused] Let me see 
[She takes the book and looks at it] Theres 
something about papa mat (She sits donn and 
begins to read| $ 

THE PARLORMAID [folding the tea-table and 
putting it out of the way] He loohs ever s’much 
younger, Miss Blanche, donthe? I couldnthelp 
laughing when I saw hım with his wiushers 
shaved off it do look so silly when youre not 
accustomed to 1t [No ansner from Blanche] 
You havnt fimshed your coffee, miss I sup- 
pose I may tahe ıt away? [No ansner] Oh, 
you are interested in Mr Lickcheese’s booh, 
miss 

Blanche springs up The parlormatd lool s at 
her face, and instantly hurries out of the room 
on tiptoe mith her tray 

BLANCHE So that was why he would not 
touch the money [She ires to tear the book 
across Finding this umposeble she throns tt 
violently into ihe fireplace It falls into the 
fender] Oh, if only a girl could have no 
father, no family, just as I have no mother! 
Clergyman! beast! “The worst slum landlord 
in London ” “ Slum landlord ” Oh! (She covers 
her face nith her hands, and sinks shuddering 
into the chair on which the overcoat hes The 
study door opens] 

LICKCHEESE [27 the study] You just wut five 
minutes I'll fetch him [Blanche snatches a 
prece of nork from her basket, and sits erect and 
quiet, stitching atit Lichcheese comes back, speak- 
ing to Sariorwus, nho follons him] He lodges 
round the corner in Gower Street, and my 
private ansom’s at the door By your leave, 
Miss Blanche [pulling gently at his overcoat | 

BLANCHE [rising] I beg your pardon I hope 
I havnt crushed it 

LIChCHEESE [gallantly, as he gets into the coat] 
Youre welcome to crush it again now, Miss 
Blanche Dont say good etenin to me, miss 
I’m comin bach presently me and a frend 
or two Ta ta, Sartorius I shant be long [He 
goes out] 

Sartorius loo's about for the bl eboo] 

BLANCHE I thought we were done with 
Lichcheese 

santorits Not quite yet, I think He left a 
book here for me to looh over a large bool. 
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in a blue paper cover. Has the girl put it 
away” | He sees tt in the fender, looks at Blanche, 
and adds} Have you seen st? 
BLANCHE No, Yes [Angrily] No. I have not 
seen it What have I to do with it? 
Sartorius picks up the book and dusts tt, then 
sits dorn quetly to read After a glance up and 
don the columns. he nods assertingly, as tf he 
found there exactly what he expected 
sarToRIUS It’s a curious thing, Blanche. 
that the Parhamentary gentlemen who write 
such books as these should be so ignorant of 
practical business One would suppose, to 
read this, that we are the most grasping, 
grinding, heartless pair m the world, you 
and I 
BLaNCHE Is it not true? About the state of 
the houses, I mean? 
SARTORIUS [calmly] Oh, quite true 
BLANCHE Then it 1s not our fault? 
sanrorius My dear if we made the houses 
any better, the rents would have to be raised 
so much that the poor people would be unable 
to pay, and would be thrown homeless on 
the streets 
BLANCHE Well turn them out and get ina 
respectable class of people Why should we 
have the disgrace of harboring such wretches? 
sartontus [opening his eyes} That sounds a 
hitle hard on them, doesnt 1t, my child? 
BLANCHE Oh, I hate the poor At least 
I hate those dirty, drunken, disreputable 
people who hve hke pigs If they must be 
provided for. let other people look after 
them How can you expect any one to think 
well of us when such things are written about 
us 3n that infamous book? 
SARTORIUS [coldly and a little ristfully] I see 
I have made a real lady of you Blanche 
BLANCHE [defianily] Well? Are you sorry for 
that? 
saRTORIGS No, my dear ofcourse not But 
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BLANCHE [angrily] I suppose I should have 
been down on her level mstead of being 
raised above it, as I am now. Would you like 
us to go and hve in that place in the book for 
the sahe of grandmamma’ I hate the idea of 
such things I dont want to know about them 
I love you because you brought me up to 
something better [Half aside as she turns 
aay from him} I should hate you if you had 
not 

SARTORIUS [gring in] Well, my child, I sup- 
pose it is natural for you to feel that way, 
after your bringing up It is the ladyhke view 
of the matter So dont let us quarrel, my girl 
You shail not be made to suffer any more I 
have made up my mind to improve the pro- 
perty, and get m quite a new class of tenants 
There! does that satisfy y ou? J am only wait- 
mg for the consent of the ground landlord, 
Lady Roxdale 

BLANCHE Lady Roxdale! 

santorius Yes But I shall expect the 
mortgagee to take his share of the risk 

BLANCHE The mortgagee! Do you mean— 
[She canrot finsh the sertence Sartorius does 
tt for her] 

santorics Harry Trench Yes And re- 
member, Blanche if he consents to join me 
m the scheme I shall have to be friends wth 
him 

BLANCHE And to ask him to the house? 

SARTORIUS Only on business You need 
not meet him unless you hhe 

BLANCHE [orerzchelmed] When 1s he commg? 

sartorics There is no time to be lost 
Lichcheese has gone to ask him to come 
round 

BLANCHE [tn dismay] Then he will be here 
in a few mimutes! What shall I do? 

sartorrus I advise you to recerve him as 
if nothmg had happened and then go out 
and leave us to our business You are not 


do you know, Blanche, that my mother was | afraid to meet him? 


avery poor woman, and that her poverty was 
not her fault? 
BLANCHE I suppose not- but the people we 


want to mix with now dont know that. And it ! 


was not my fault- so I dont see why J should 
be made to suffer for it 

SARTORTUS [enraged] Who makes you suffer 
for it, miss? What would you be now but for 
what your grandmother did for me when she 
stood at her wash-tub for thirteen hours a 
day and thought herself rich when she made 
fifteen slullings a week? 








BLANCHE. ÀAfrad! No most certainly not, 
But— 

LICKCHEESE’s voice [-ithoul] Straight m 
front of you, doctor You never bin here 
before, but I Lnow the house better than my 
own 

Bance. Here they are Dont say I'm 
here, papa [She rushes array mio the study} 

Liel cheese comes tn reith Trench and Coiare 
Both are in evening dress Col are shales kards 
effusicely sth Sartorius Trerch mho 18 
coarsened ard sullen, and has er:denily rot been 
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Wn to he Way fp, the 
treet Into the St and, ang tl 
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le Strught 
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coksne Hear, hear! Hear, hear! Hear, 
hear! Admirably put from the business 
point of view! I recogmize the uselessness of 
putting the moral pomt of view to you, 
Trench, but even you must feel the cogency 
of Mr Lickcheese’s busimess statement 

TRENCH But why cant you act without me? 
What have I got to do with 1t? I’m only a 
mortgagee 

sartorius There is a certain risk in this 
compensation investment, Dr Trench The 
County Council may alter the line of the new 
street If that happens, the money spent in 
improving the houses will be thrown away 
smmply thrown away Worse than thrown 
away, m fact, for the new buildings may stand 
unlet or half let for years But you will expect 
your seven per cent as usual 

TRENCH A man must hive 

conane Je ne’n vos pas la nécessité 

TRENCH Shwt up, Billy, or else speak some 
language you understand No, Mr Sartorius 
I should be very glad to stand in with you if 
I could afford it, but I cant, so you may leave 
me out of ıt 

LIChCHEESE Well, all I can say 1s that youre 
a very foohsh young man 

cokane What did I tell you, Harry? 

- TRENCH I dont see that it’s any business of 
yours, Mr Lichcheese 

LICKCHELSE It’s a free country every man 
has a right to his opmion 

COKANE Hear, hear! 

LICKCHEESE Come! wheres your feelins for 
them poor people, Dr Trench? Remember 
how it went to your heart when I first told 
you aboutthem What! are you going to turn 
hard? 

TRENCH No it wont do you cant get over 
me that way You proved to me before that 
there was no use in being sentimental over 
that slum shop of ours, and it’s no good your 
turning round on the philanthropic tack now 
that you want me to put my capital into your 
speculation I’ve had my lesson, and I m 
gomg to stick to my present mcome It’s 
httle enough for me as it 1s 

SARTORIUS Itreally matters nothing to me, 
Dr Trench, how you deade I can easily rase 
the money elsewhere and pay you of Then, 
smece you are resolved to run no risks, you 
can mvest your ten thousand pounds in 
Consols and get two hundred and fifty pounds 
a year for st instead of seven hundred 

Trench, completely outrutted, stares at them sn 


consternation Cohane breaks the silence 

coxane This 1s what comes of bang ava- 
neious, Harry Two ilrds of your meome 
gone at one blow And I must Say it serves 
you right $ 

TRENCH Thats all very fine, but I dont 
understand ıt If you can do this to me, why 
didnt you do it long ago? 

SARTORIUS Because, as I should probably 
have had to borrow at the same rate, I should 
have saved nothing, whereas you would have 
lost over four hundred a year a very serious 
matter for you I had no desire to be un- 
friendly, and even now I should be glad to 
let the mortgage stand, were 1t not that the 
circumstances mentioned by Mr Lichcheese 
force my hand Besides, Dr Trench, I hoped 
for some time that our interests might be 
jomed by closer ties even than those of 
friendship 

LICKCHEESE [jumping up, relieved) There! 
Now the murder’s out Excuse me, Dr 
Trench Ea-cuse me, Mr Sartorms excuse 
my freedom Why not Dr Trench marry Miss 
Blanche, and settle the whole affair that way? 

Sensation Lachcheese sits donn triumphant 

conane You forget, Mr Lickcheese, that 
the young lady, whose taste has to be con- 
sidered, decisively objected to him 

trench Oh! Perhaps you think she was 
struck with you 

coxane I do not say so, Trench No man of 
any dehcacy would suggest such a thing 
You have an untutored mind, Trench, an un- 
tutored mind 

trencH Well, Cokane Ive told you my 
opinion of you already 

COnANE [resing mildly] And I have told you 
my opimonof you Iwillrepeatitif you wish 
I am ready to repeat 1t 

LICKCHEESE Come, Mr Sehketerry you and 
me, as married men, 15 out of the unt as far 
as young ladies 1s concerned I know Muss 
Blanche she has her father’s eye for business 
Explain this job to her, and she'll make st 
up with Dr Trench Why not have a bit of 
romancein business w bent costs nothing? We 
all have our feelms we aint mere calculatin 
machines 

sartorius [revolted] Do you think, Lich- 
cheese, that my daughter 1s to be made part 
of a money bargain between you and these 

emen? 
on Oh come, Sartonus! dont talk 
asaf you was the only father in the w orld I 


r 
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have a daughter too, and my feelms 1n that 
matter 1s just as fine as yours I propose 
nothing but whatis for Miss Blanche’s adyan- 
tage and Dr Trench’s 

coKANE Lickcheese expresses himself 
roughly, Mr Sartorius, but his 1s a sterhng 
nature, and what he says ıs to the pomt If 
Miss Sartorius can really bring herself to care 
for Harry, I am far from desiring to stand in 
the way of such an arrangement 

TRESCH Why, what have you got to do 
with rt? 

LICKCHEESE Easy, Dr Trench, easy We 
want youropimon Are you still on for marry- 


_Ing Miss Blanche if she’s agreeable? 


TRENCH [shortly] I dont hnow that I am 
[Sartorius rises indignantly} 

LickcHEESE Easy one moment, Mr Sar- 
tonus [Zo Trench) Come now, Dr Trench! 
you say that you dont hnow that you are 
But do you know that you amt? thats what 
we want to know 

rrencH [sul/zly] I wont have the relations 
between Miss Sartorius and myself made part 
of a bargain [He rtses to leave the table} 

LICKCHEESE [riseng] Thats enough a gentle- 
man could say no less [Insinuatingly) Now, 
would you mind me and Cokane and the 
guvnor steppin into the study to arrange 
about the lease to the North Thames Iced 
Mutton Company? 

TRENCH Oh, Z dont mmd I’m going home 
Theres nothing more to say 

LICKCHEESE No dont go Only just a 
mmnute me and Cokane will be bach in no 
time to sce you home Youll want for us, wont 
you? 

TRENCH Oh well, 1f you wish, yes 

LICKCHEESE [chkeerily] Didnt I know you 
would! 

sanrorius [at the study door, to Cohane] After 
you, sir 

Cokane bows formally and goes into the study 

LICKCHEESE [at the door, aside to Sartorius] 
You never ad such a managin man as me, 
Sartorius [He goes into the study chuckling, 
Jolloned by Sartorius] 

Trench, left alone, looks round carefully and 
listens a moment Then he goes on tptoe to the 
ptano and leans upon tt with folded arms, gazing 
at Blanche's porirai Blanche herself appears 
presently at the study door When she sees hon 
he ts occupied, she closes tt softly and steals over 
to him, watching hum intently He rises from his 
leaning attitude, and takes the portrait from the 


easel, and 2s about to kiss it nhen, taking a second 
looh round to reassure himself that noboly 1s 
natching him, he finds Blanche close upon hin 
He drops the portrait, and stares at her nithout 
the least presence of mind 

BLANCHE [shrenishly}] Well? So you have 
come bachhere Youhavehad the meanness 
to come into this house again (He flushes and 
retreats a step She follons him up remorse- 
lessly] What a poor spirited creature you 
must be! Why dont you go? [Fed and naincing, 
he starts huffily to get his hat from the table, but 
nhen he turns to the door nith it she deliberately 
stands in hs nay, so that he has to stop} J dont 
want you tostay (Lor a moment they stand face 
to face, quite close to one another, she provaca- 
tive, taunting, kalf defying, half iniling ham to 
advance, tn a flush of undisguised animal exeite- 
ment It suddenly flashes on hum that all this 
ferocity ts eroke that she ts making love to him 
Ehs eye hghis up a cunning expression comes 
into the corners of his mouth nath a heavy as- 
sumption of indifference he naths straight baci 
to his chair, and plants himself in tt nith his 
arms folded She comes donn the room after 
Jum] But I forgot you have found that there 
is some money to be made here Lichcheese 
told you You, who were so disinterested, so 
independent, that you could not accept rny- 
thing from my father! [dé the end of every sent- 
ence she nauts to see nhat execution she has done] 
I suppose you will try to persuade me that 
you have come down here on 2 great plnlan- 
thopic enterprise—to befriend the poor by 
having those houses rebuilt, eh? [Trench 
marniams his attitude and males no sign] Yes 
when my father mikes youdoit And when 
Licheheese has discovered some way of mah- 
ing it profitable Oh, I hnow papa, and I 
know you And for the sahe of that, you come 
back here—into the house where you were 
refused—ordered out [Trench's face dar} ens 
her eyes gleam as she sees it] Aha! you re- 
member that You know it’s true you cint 
deny it (She sels donn, and softens her fore a 
little as she affects to pity hım] Well, let me 
tell you that you cut a poor figure, 2 vert, 
very poor figure, Harry [4t the nord Herry 
he relates the fold of his arms, and a fani grin 
of anticipated uictory appears on his face} \nd 
you, too, 1 gentleman! so nghly connectcd! 
with such distinguished relations! so prirtieu- 
lar as to where your money comes from! I 
wonder at you I really wonder at you I 
should have thought that if your fine family 
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gave you nothing else, ıt might at least have 
given you some sense of personal digmty 

Perhaps you think you look digmfied at pre- 
sent eh? (No reply] Well, I can assure you 
that you dont you look most mdiculous—as 
foolish as a man could look—you dont know 
what to say, and you dont know what to do 

But after all, I really dont see what any one 
could say in defence of such conduct [He 
looks straight wn front of hem, and purses up his 
lips as uf whistling This annoys her, and she 
becomes affectedly polite] I am afraid I am m 
your way, Dr Trench [She rises] I shall not 
intrude on you any longer You seem so per- 
fectly at home that I need make no apology 
for leaving you to yourself [She makes a fent 
of going to the door, but he does not budge, and 
she returns and comes behind his char) Harry 

[He does not turn She comes a step nearer] 

Harry I want you to answer me a question 

[Earnestly, stooping over him] Look me in the 
face [No reply] Do you hear? [Sering jus 
cheeks and imsting lus head round) Look—me 
—in—the—face [He shuts his eyes tight and 
grins She suddenly kneels down beside him mith 
her breast agaist lis shoulder) Harry what 
were you doing with my photograph just 
now, when you thought you were alone? [He 
opens his eyes they are full of delight She flings 


her arms round him, and crushes him in an 
ecstatec embrace as she adds, nith furious tender- 
ness| How dare you touch anything belong- 
ing to me? 

The study door opens and voices are heard 

tRE\cH I hear some one coming 

She regains her chair mith a bound, and pushes 
it bach as faras possible Cohane, Lrckcheese, and 
Sartorius come from the study Sartorius and 
Lachcheese come to Trench Cokane crosses to 
Blanche wn his most lalling manner 

cOKANE How do you do, Miss Sartorius? 
Nice weather for the return of l'enfant pro- 
digue, eh? 

BLANCHE Capital, Mr Cokane So glad to 
see you [She gwes kım her hand, which he 
kisses mith gallantry) 

LICKCHEESE [on Trench's left, in a low vore) 
Any noos for us, Dr Trench? 

TRENCH [fo Sartorius, on hus right} I'l stand 
m, compensation or no compensation [Te 
shahes Sartorius’s hand] 

The parlormaid has gust appeared at the door 

THE PARLORMAID Supper is ready, miss 

coxane Allow me 

Exeunt omnes Blanche on Cohane’s arm, 
Lachcheese gocosely takıng Sartorius on one arm, 
and Trench on the other 

THE END 


THE PHILANDERER 
BEING THE SECOND OF THREE UNPLEASANT PLAYS 


ACTI 

A lady and gentleman are making love to one 
another in the draning room of a flat in Ashley 
Gardens in the Victorta district of London It 1s 
past ten at mght The walls are hung mith 
theatrical engravings and photographs Kemble 
as Hamlet, Mrs Stddons as Queen Katharine 
pleading in court, Macready as Werner (after 
Maclise), Sir Henry Irving as Richard III (after 
Long), Ellen Terry, Mrs Kendal, Ada Rehan, 
Sarah Bernhardt, Henry Arthur Jones, Sir 
Arthur Pinero, Sydney Grundy, and so on, but 
not Eleonora Duse nor any one connected nith 
Ibsen The room ts not rectangular, one corner 
being cut off diagonally by the doorway, and 
the opposite one rounded by a turret nindow 
filled up with a stand of floners surrounding a 


statuet of Shakespear The fireplace ts on the 
doorway side, mih an armchair near 4 A small 
round table, further from the door on the same 
side, mith a chur beside tt, has a yellow backed 
French novel lying open on t The pano, a 
grand, ıs on the Shakespear side, open, mith the 
keyboard at right angles to the wall The pece 
of music on the desk ıs When Other Lips In- 
candescent lights, well shaded, are on the piano 
and mantelpiece Near the prano ts a sofa, on 
which the lady and gentleman are seated affec- 
tonately side by side, in one another's arms 
The lady, Grace Tranfield, zs about 32, slight 
of buld, delicate of feature, and sensitive in 
expression She 1s gusi now guen up to the 
emotion of the moment, but her qell closed 
mouth, proudly set broms, firm chen, and elegant 
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carriage shew plenty of deiermmation and self- 
respect She is wn evening dress 

The gentleman, Leonard Charteris, a few 
years older, 1s unconventionally but smartly 
dressed ın a velvet jachet and cashmere trousers 
Ehs collar, dyed Wotan blue, ıs part of his slart, 
and turns over a garnet colored scarf of Indian 
silh, secured by a turquoise ring He wears blue 
socks and leather sandals The arrangement 
of lis tawny har, and of ns moustaches and 
shori beard, 1s apparently left to Nature, but he 
has talen care that Nature shall do him the full- 
est gustice Is amatiweenthusrasm, at which hers 
himself laughing, and his clever, imaginative, 
humorous ways, contrast strongly mith the sincere 
tenderness and dignified quietness of the woman 

CHARTERIS [impulsively clasping Grace] My 
dearest love 

GRACE [responding affechonately) My darling 
Are you happy? 

cHaRTERIS In Heaven 

Grace My own 

cuartents My heart’s love [He sighs 
happily, and takes her hands in his, looking 
quaintly at her] That must positively be my 
last lass, Grace, or I shall become downnght 
silly Let us talk [He releases her and sits a 
little apart] Grace 1s ths your first love affasr? 

Grace Have you forgotten that I am a 
widow? Do you think I married Tranfield for 
money? 

cuanterts How do I know? Besides, you 
might have married him not because you 
loved hım, but because you didnt love any- 
body else When one 1s young, one marries out 
of mere curiosity, just to see what it’s bke 

Grace Well, since you ask me, I never was 
in love with Tranfield, though I only found 
that out when I fell im love with you But 
I used to like mm for beng m love with me 
Tt brought out all the good in him so much 
that I have wanted to be im love with some- 
one ever since I hope, now that I am in love 
with you, you will hke me for ıt just as I hhed 
Tranfield 

CHARTERIS My dear ıt 1s because I hhe 
you that I want to marry you I could love 
anybody—any pretty woman, that 1s 

erace Do you really mean that, Leonard? 

CHARTERIS Of course Why not? 

Grace [reflecting] Never mind Now tell me, 
is this j our fist love affair? 

CHARTERIS [amazed at the simplicity of the 
question} No, bless my soul, no, nor my second, 
nor my third 


Grace But I mean your first serious one? 

CHARTERIS [niih a certam hesitation] Yes 
[There ıs a pause She ts not conunced He adds, 
wth a very perceptible load on hts conscierce] 
It 1s the first in which J have heen serious 

Grace [searchingly| l see The other parties 
were always serious 

cHARTERIS Not always Heaven forbid! 

Grace How often? 

CHARTERIS Well, once 

arace Juha Caven? 

CHARTERIS [recorng] Who told you that? 
[Ske shakes her head myster:ously He turns 
away from her moodily and adds} You had 
much better not have ashed 

crace [gently] I’m sony, dear [She puts 
out her hand and pulls softly at him to bring 
łam near her again} 

cuanrertis [yeelding mechantcally to the pull, 
and alloning her hand to rest on his arm, but 
siting squarely methout the least attempt to 
return the caress} Do I feel harder to the touch 
than I did five minutes ago? 

arace What nonsense! 

CHARTERIS IJ feel as 1f my body had turned 
into the toughest hichory That ıs what 
comes of reminding me of Julia Craven 
[Brooding, wth has chin on his right hand and 
lus elbow on lus knee} I have sat alone with 
her just as I am sitting with you— 

Grace [shrinking from hem] Just! 

CHARTERIS (selling upright and facing her 
steadily] Just exactly She has put her hands 
mm mine, and laid her chech against mine, ind 
listened to me saying all sorts of silly things 
[Grace, chilled to the soul, rises from the sofa 
and sits down on tke mano stool, nith her bach 
to the keyboard} Ah, you dont want to hear 
any more of the story So much the bettcr 

GRACE [deeply hurt, but controlling herself} 
When did you bre ih it off? 

CHARTERIS [gulily] Break it off? 

grace [ firmly] Yes breah it off 

CHARTERIS Well let me see When did I 
fall in love with you? 

arace Did you brevh it off then? 

CHARTERIS [making tt planer and plawer that 
tt has not been broken off} It was clear then, of 
course, that 1t must be broken off 

grace And did you break it off 

CHARTERIS Oh, yes J broke it off 

Grace But did she breth st off 

cuantenis [rising] As 1 favortome dearest, 
change the subject Come away from the 
piano I want you to sit here with me [He 
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takes a step towards ker} 

Grace No I also have grown hard to the 
touch much harder than bichory for the 
present Did she break ıt of? 

cuarteris My dear, be reasonable It was 
fully explained to her that 1t was to be broken 
of 

Grace Did she accept the explanation? 

CHARTERIS She did what awoman hke Juha 
always does When I explained personally, 
she said 1t was not my better self that was 
speaking, and that she knew I stil really 
loved her When I wrote it to her with brutal 
exphertness, she read the letter carefully and 
then sent 1t back to me with a note to say 
that she had not had the courage to open it, 
and that I ought to be ashamed of having 
written it [He comes beside Grace, and puts lus 
left hand caressingly round her neck} You see, 
dearie, she wont look thesituation in theface 

GRACE [skaling off his hand and turning a 
little aray on the stool] I am afraid, from the 
light way you speak of it, you did not sound 
the right chord 

CHARTERIS My dear when you are domg 
what a woman calls breaking her heart, you 
may sound the very prettiest chords you 
can find on the piano, but to her ears it 1s 
just hke this [He szts down on the bass end of 
the keyboard Grace puts her fingers in her ears 
He rises and mores away from the piano, saying} 
No, my dear Ive been hind, Ive been frank, 
Ive been everything that a goodnatured man 
can be, but she only takes it as the making up 
of.a lovers’ quarre! [Grace mtnces} Frankness 
and kindness one 1s as bad as the other 
Especially frankness he tred both [He 
crosses to the fireplace, ard stands facing the 
fire looking at the ornamerts on the mantelpece 
and narming his hands) - 

GRACE [ker vorce a kitle strained) What are 
you gomg to try now? 

CHARTERIS [on the hearthrug, turnirg to face 
her] Achon, my dear Marnage In that she 
must beheve. She wont beconvinced by any- 
thing short of it, because, you see, Tye had 
some tremendous phnlanderings before, and 
hase gone bach to her after them 

grace And so that is why you want to 
marry me? 

CHARTERIS I cannot deny it, my love Yes 
it 3s your mussion to rescue me from Juha 

Grace [rsing) Then 3f you please. I dechne 
to be made use of for any such purpose I will 
not steal you from another woman [She walks 
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up and dorn the room mth ommous disquiet] 

CHARTERIS Steal me! [He comes torards 
her) Grace I have a question to put to you 
asan advanced woman Mind! asan advanced 
woman Does Juha belong to me? Am I her 
owner—her master? 

Grace Certainly not No womanis the pro- 
perty ofa man A woman belongs to herself 
and to nobody else 

CHARTERIS Quite right Ibsen for erer! 
Thats exactly my opımon Now tell me, do I 
belong to Juha, or have I a nght to belong 
to myself* 

GRACE [puzzled] Of course yon haye, but— 

CHARTERIS [interrupting her triumphantly} 
Then how can you steal me from Juha nf I 
dont belong to her? [He catches her by the 
shoulders and holds her out at arms length in front 
of lum) Eh, little philosopher? No, my dear 
if Ibsen sauce 1s good for the goose, it’s good 
for the gander as well Besides [coaxing her) 
1t was nothing but a plilander with Juha 
Nothing else in the world, I assure you 

Grace (breaking aay from him] So much 
the worse! I hate your philanderngs they 
maheme ashamed of you and of myself [Ske 
goes to the sofa and sits in the corner furthest 

from the piano, leaning gloomily on her elbow 
niih her face averted) - 

CHARTERIS. Grace you utterly misunder- 
stand the ongin of my philandermgs [He sits 
dorn bende her} Listen to me Am I a par- 
ticularly handsome man? 

GRACE [astonished ai us concert} No 

CHARTERIS [friumphantly] You admit it. Am 
I a well dressed man? 

Grace Not particularly 

CHARTERIS Of course not Have I a roman- 
tic mystenous charm about me? do I look as 
if'a secret sorrow preyed on me? am I gallant 
to women? 

Grace Not in the least. 

CHARTERIS Certainly not Noonecan accuse 
me of it Then whose fault 1s 1t that half the 
women I speak to fall in love with me? Not 
mine I hate it. 1t bores me to distraction At 
firstit flattered me—delighted me—that was 
how Juha got me, because she was the first 
woman who had the pluck to mahe me a 
declaration But I soon had enough of t, and 
at no tme hare I tahen the mttiative and 
persecuted women with my advances as 
women have persecuted me Never Except, 
of course, ın your case 

Grace. Oh, you need not mahe any excep- 
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tion I had a good deal of trouble to mduce 
you to come and see us You were very coy 

cuartenis [ fondly, taling her hand] With 
you, dearest, the coyness was sheer coqucetry 
I loved you from the first, and fled only that 
you might pursue But come! let us talk about 
something really interesting [He takes her in 
his arms| Do you love me better than anyone 
else in the world? 

arace I dont think you like to be loved 
too much 

CHARTERIS That depends on who the person 
is You [pressing her to his heart} cannot love 
me too much jou cannot love me half 
enough I reproach you every day for your 
coldness, your—[A wolent double knoch nithout 
They start and listen, still in one another’s arms, 
hardly daring to breathe} Who the deuce 1s 
calling at this hour? 

crace I cant imagine (They listen guiltily 
The door of the flat ts opened wtthout They 
hastly get away from one another) 

A WOMAN’S VOICE OUTSIDE Is Mr Charteris 
here? 

cHaRTERIS [sprenging up] Julia! The devil! 
[He stands at the end of the sofa mith his eyes 
fixed on the door and his heart beating very un- 
pleasantly] 

arace [reseng also] What can she want? 

THE voice Never mind I will announce 
myself [4 beaut:ful, dark, tragic looking noman 
ın mantle and toque, appears at the door, raging} 
Oh, this 1s charming I have interrupted a 
pretty téte-a-téte Oh, you villain! [She comes 
straight at Grace Charteris runs across behind 
the sofa, and stops her She struggles furiously 
with him Grace preserves her self-possesston, 
but retreats quietly to the prano Juha, finding 
Charters too strong for her, gives up her at- 
tempt to get at Grace, but strikes hum tn the face 
as she frees herself 

CHARTERIS [shocked] Oh, Jula, Jula! This 
1s too bad 

gutta Is it, indeed, too bad? What are you 
doing up here with that woman? You 
scoundrel! But nowhsten to me, Leonard you 
have driven me to desperation, and I dont 
care what I do, or who hears me I'll not bear 
it She shall not have my place with you— 

CHARTERIS Sh-sh! 

gutta No, no I dont care I will expose her 
true character before every body You belong 
tome you have no right to be here, and she 
hnows it 

cuartenis I think you had better let me 


take you home, Julia 

Julia I will not I am not going home I 
am going to stay here—here—untl I have 
made jou give her up 

CHARTERIS My dear you must be re1son- 
able You really cannot stay in Mrs Iran- 
field’s house 1f she objects She can ring the 
bell and have us both put out 

gutta Let her doit then Let her ring the 
bell if she dares Let us see how this pure 
virtuous creature will face the scandal of 
what I will declare about her Let us see how 
you will face at I hase nothing to lose 
Lverybody knows how you hive treated me 
you have boasted of y our conquests, } ou poor 
pitiful vain creature I am the common talk 
of your acquaintances md hers Oh, I have 
calculated my advantage [she tears off her 
mantle] I am a most unhappy and injured 
woman, but I am not the fool you take me to 
be I am going to sta} see? (She flings the 
mantle on the round table, puts her toque on tt, 
and sits down) Now, Mrs Iranfield theres 
the bell [pomtng to the bution beside the fire- 
place] why dont you ring? [Grace, looking 
attentively at Charterts, does not move} Ha! ha! 
I thought so 

cHartents [qutelly, nithout relaxing his 
watch on Julta] Mrs Tianfield I think you 
had better go into another room [Grace 
makes a movement tonards the door, bul stops 
and looks wnquringly at Charteris as Juha 
springs up to intercept her He advances a step to 
guard the nay to the door} 

sutta She shall not She shall stay here 
She shall know what you are, ind how jou 
have been 1n love with me how 1t 1s not two 
days since you kissed me and told me that 
the future would be as happy as the past 
[Screaming at lim] You did deny 1t if you 
dare 

CHARTERIS [fo Grace in a low voice] Go 

GRACE (rith nonchalant disgust, gomg) Get 
her away as soon as you cin, Leonard 

Jula, nith a stifled cry of rage, rushes at 
Grace, who ts crossing behind the sofa towards 
the door Charteris serzes Juha, and prevents her 
from getting past the sofa Grace goes out Char- 
teris, holding Julia fast, lool s round to the door 
to see nhether Grace 1s safely out of the room 

JULIA [suddenly ceasing to struggle, ard 
spealing with the most patheke dignity] Oh 
there ıs no need to be violent [He passes her 
across ło ihe sofa, and leans against the end o} 
wt, panting and rioppirg hts foreheed) That is 
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worthy of you! to use brute force! to humh- 
ate me before her! [She bursts into tears] 

CHARTERIS [čo kemself, with melancholy con- 
victon| This 1s gomg to be a cheerful evening 
Now patience! patience! patience! [He sits 
down on a char near the round table} 

gutta [in angush] Leonard have you no 
feeling for me? 

CHARTERIS Only an intense desire to get 
you safely out of this 

JULIA [fiercely] I am not gomg to stir 

CHARTERIS [wear:]y] Well, well [He heaves 
a long sigh] 

They sit silent for a while Julia string, not 
to regain her self-control, but to maintain her 
rage at boiling point 

JULIA [rising suddenly] I am going to speak 
to that woman 

CHARTERIS [Jumping up] No, no Hang tt, 
Julia, dont lets have another wrestling 
match Remember I’m getting on for forty 
youre too young for me Sit down, or else let 
me take you home Suppose her father comes 
in! 

surta I dont care It rests with you I am 
ready to goif she will give you up until then 
Istay Those are my terms you owe me that 
[Ske sets down determinedly] 

Charteris looks at her for a moment, then, 
making up his mind, goes resolutely to the sofa, 
sus down near the end of it, she being at the 
opposite end, and speaks mith biting emphasis. 

CHARTERIS I owe you just exactly nothing 

JULIA [reproachfully] Nothing! You can look 
me m the face and say that? Oh, Leonard! 

CHARTERIS Let me remnd you, Juha, that 
when first we became acquainted, the posi- 
tion you took up was that of a woman of ad- 
vanced views 

Jurta That should have made you respect 
me the more 

CHARTERIS [placably}] So 1t did, my dear 
But that 1s not the point As a woman of ad- 
vanced views, you sere determined to be 
free You regarded marniage as a degrading 
bargain, by which a woman sells herself to 
a man for the social status of a wife and the 
night to be supported and pensioned in old 
age out of his mcome Thats the advanced 
view our view Besides, 1f you had married 
me, I mght have turned out a drunkard, a 
ermal, an imbecile, 2 horror to you, and 
you couldnt have released yourself Too hig 

a nish, you see Thats the rational vew our 
view Accordingly, you reserved the nght to 


leave me at any time if you found our com- 
panionship incompatible with—wwhat was the 
expression you used’—with your full dey elop- 
ment as a human bemg I think that was hon 
you put the Ibsemst view our view So I had 
to be content with a charmmg philander, 
which taught me a great deal, and brought 
me some hours of exquisite happmess 

gutta Leonard you confess then, that you 
owe me something? 

CHARTERIS [kaughtıly] No what I recewed, 
Ipaid Did you learn nothing from me? was 
there no delight for you m our friendship? 

gutta [vehemently and movingly, for she ts 
now sincere} No You made me pay dearly for 
every moment of happiness You revenged 
yourself on me for the humihation of bemg 
the slave of your passion for me I was never 
sure of you for a moment I trembled when- 
ever a letter came from you, lest ıt should 
contain some stab for me I dreaded your 
visits almost as much as I longed for them I 
was your plaything, not your companion [Ske 
rises, exclatming} Oh, there was such suffermg 
in my happiness that I hardly hnew joy from 
pain [She sinks on the piano stool, and adds, as 
she buries her face in her hands and turns away 
Jrom him] Better for me if I had never met 

ou! 

7 CHARTERIS [resing indignantly) You ungen- 
erous wretch! Is this your gratitude for the 
way I have just been flattering you? What 
have I not endured from you? endured with 
angelic patience? Did I not find out, before 
our friendship was a fortmght old, thatall your 
advanced views were merely a fashion piched 
up and followed like any other fashion, with- 
out understanding or meamng a word of 
them? Did you not, in spite of your care for 
your own hberty, set up claims on me com- 
pared to which the claims of the most jealous 
wife would have been trifles? Have I a single 
woman friend whom you have not abused as 
old, ugly, vicious— 

JULIA [qutckly looking up] So they are 

CHARTERIS Well, then, II come to gnev- 
ances that even you can understand I accuse 
you of habitual and intolerable jealousy and 
il] temper, of insulting me on imaginary pro- 
vocation, of positively beating me, of stealing 
letters of mne— 

JULIA Yes, mce letters! 

cHaRTERIs —of breaking your solemn pro- 
muses not to do 1t again, of spending hours— 
aye, days! piecing together the contents of 
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my waste paper basket ın your search for 
more letters, and then representing yourself 
as an ul used saint and martyr wantonly 
betrayed and deseited by a selfish monster 
of a man 

JULIA [rising] I was justified in reading your 
letters Our perfect confidence in one another 
gave me the right to do 1t 

CHARTERIS Thank you Then I hasten to 
break off a confidence which gives such 
rights [He sets down sulhily on the sofa] 

JULIA [bending over him threateningly| You 
have no right to break ıt off 

CHARTERIS I have You refused to marry 
me because— 

juris I did not You never ashed me If 
we were married, you would neve: dare 
treat me as you are doing now 

CHARTERIS [laboriously going bach to his argu- 
ment] It was understood between us as people 
of advanced views that we were not to marry, 
because, as the law stands, I might have 
become a drunkard, a— 

JULIA —a criminal, an imbecile or a horror 
You said that before [She sets down beside him 
nth a fling) 

CHARTERIS [poktely] I beg your pardon, my 
dear I know I have a habıt of repeatıng my- 
self The point 1s that you reserved your free- 
dom to give me up when you pleased 

suria Well, what of that? I do not please 
to give you up, and I will not You have not 
become a drunkard or a criminal 

CHARTERIS You don’t see the point yet, 
Julia You seem to forget that in reserving 
your freedom to leave me ın case I should 
turn out badly, you also reserved my free- 
dom to leave you in case you should turn out 
badly 

sutia Very ingemous And pray, have I 
become a drunkard, où a criminal, or an 
imbecile? 

CHARTERIS You have become what is infin- 
itely worse than all three together 1 jealous 
termagant 

JULIA [shaking her head bitterly] Yes abuse 
me call me names 

CHARTERIS I now assert the nght I re- 
served the nght of breaking with you when 
I please Advanced views, Juha, involve ad- 
vanced duties you cannot be an advanced 
woman when you want to bring a man to 
your feet, and a conventional woman when 
you want to hold lnm there against his will 
Advanced people form charming friendslnps 


conventional people marry Marnage suits 2 
good many people, and its first duty 15 fidchty 
Iriendship suits some people, ind its first 
duty 1s unhesitating uncompliuning accept- 
ance of a notice of change of feeling from 
either side You chose friendslnp instead of 
marnage Now doy our duty, and accept j our 
notice 

Juria Never We are engaged n the eye of 
—the eye of— 

CHARTERIS Yes, Julia? Cant you get it out? 
In the eye of somethmg that advanced 
women dont believe in, eh? 

JULIA [throwing herself at his feet] Oh, 
Leonard, dont be cruel I’m too miserable to 
argue—to think J only hnow Ilove you You 
reproach me with not wanting to marry you 
I would have married jou at any time after 
I came to love you, if you had ashed me I 
will marry you now if you will 

CHARTERIS I wont, my dear Thats flat 
We're intellectually incompatible 

gutta But why? We could be so happy 
You love me I know you love me I feel it 
You say “My dear” to me you have sand it 
several times this evening I hnow I have 
been wicked, odious, bad I say nothing in 
defence of myself But dont be hard on me 
I was distracted by the thought of losing you 
I cant face hfe without you, Leonard I was 
happy when I met you I had neser loved any 
one and:f you had only let me alone, I could 
have gone on contentedly by myself But I 
cant now I must have you with me Dont 
cast me off without 1 thought of all J have at 
stahe I could be a friend to you if} ou would 
only let me, if you would only tell me 3 our 
plans, give me 1share in your work, treat me 
as something more than the imusement of 
an idle hour Oh, Leonard, Leonard, youve 
never given me a chance indeed jou havnt 
I'll take pains, I'll read, I'll try to think, [ll 
conquer my Jealousy, I’l— [she breaks donn, 
rocking her head desperately on his tnees and 
writhing] Oh, I'm mad I’m mad joull kill 
me if you desert me 

CHARTERIS [peting her] My derr love dont 
ery dont go onin this way Lou know I cant 
help it 

gutta [sobbing as he rises and terderly lifts 
her nith him] Oh, you can, you can One word 
from zou will mahe us happy for ever 

CHARTERIS [diplomatically] Come, my dear 
we really must go We cant stay until Cuth- 
bertson comes [He releases her gertlu, ard 
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tales her manile from the table] Here is your 
mantle put ıt on and be good You have 
given me a terrible evening you must have 
some consideration for me 

JULIA [dangerous again] Then I am to be 
cast off? 

CHARTERIS [coaringly}] You are to put on 
your bonnet, dearest [He puts the mantle on 
her shoulders] 

gutta [wth a bitter half laugh, half sob] Well, 
I suppose I must do what I am told [Ske 
goes to the table, and looks for her toque She 
sees the yellow backed French novel] Ah, look 
at that [holding ıt out to ktm]! Look at what 
the creature reads! filthy, vile French stuff 
that no decent woman would touch And 
you—y ou have been reading 1t with her 

CHARTERIS You recommended that book 
to me yourself 

gutta Faugh! [She dashes it on the floor} 

CHARTERIS [running anxiously to the book] 
Dont damage property, Julia [He picks at up 
and dusts 2t| Making scenes 1s an affair of 
sentiment damaging property 1s serious 
(He replaces zt on the table} And now do pray 
come along 

uria [emplacably} You can go there 1s 
nothing to prevent you I will not stir [Ske 
suis down stubbornly on the sofa] 

cHantTents [losing paitence| Oh come! I am 
not going to begin all this over again There 
are limits even to my forbearance Come on 

gutta I will not, I tell you 

CHARTERIS Then goodmght [He makes 
resolutely for the door Waith a rush, ske gets 
there before hım and bars his way) I thought 
you wanted me to go 

JULIA [at tke door} You shall not leave me 
here alone 

CHARTERIS Then come with me 

Juria Not until you have sworn ta me to 
give up that woman 

CHARTERIS My dear I will swear any thing 
if youll only come away and put an end to 
this 

suuta [perplexed, doubteng hem] You will 
swear? 

CHARTERIS Solemnly Propose the oath 
I have been on the pomt of swearing for the 
last half hour 

souta [desparingly] You ave only making 
fun of me I want no oaths I want your 
promise your sacred word of honor 

CHARTERIS Certainly anything you de- 
mand, on condition that you come away 
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immediately On my sacred word of honor 
as a gentleman—as an Lnghshman—as 
anything you bhe—I will never see her again 
never speak to her, never think of her Now 
come ` 

Jutta But are you in earnest? Will you 
heep your word? 

CHARTERIS [smiling subily} Now you are 
getting umeasonable Do come along with- 
out any more nonsense At any rate, I am 
going I am not strong enough to carry you 
home, but I am strong enough to make my 
way through that door m spite of you You 
will then have a new grievance against me 
for my brutal violence [He takes a step to- 
wards the door} 

sorta [solemnly] If you do, I swear I vill 
throw myself from that window, Leonard, 
as you pass out 

CHARTERIS funwmpressed} That window 1s 
at the bach of the building I shall pass out 
at the front, so you willmot hurt me Good- 
night [He approaches the door } 

Jurta Leonard have jou no pity? 

CHARTERIS Not the least When you con- 
descend to these antics you force me to 
despise you How can a woman who behaves 
hke a spoed child and talks hke a sent- 
mental novel have the audacity to dream 
of being a companion for a man of any sort 
of sense or character? [She gives an inarticulate 
cry, and throws herself sobbing on his breast] 
Come! dont cry, my dear Julia you dont 
look half so beautiful as when youre happy, 
and it makes me all damp Come along 

Juha [affectionately] il come, dear, 1f you 
wish it Give me one hiss 

CHARTERIS [exasperated] This 1s too much 
No I'm dashed of I will Here let me go, 
Juha [She chngs to him} Will you come with- 
out another word if I give you a kiss? 

gutta I will do anything you wish, darling 

CHARTERIS Well, here [He takes her in lus 
arms and gwes her an unceremomous kiss] 
Now remember your promise Come along 

Jurta That was not a mee hiss, dearest 
I want one of our old 1eal hisses 

CHARTERIS [ furtous] Oh, go to the deuce 
[He desengages himself zmpulsvely, and she, 
as uf he had flung her down, falls pathetcally 
mith a stifled moan With an angry look at her, 
he strides out and slams the door She rasses 
herself on one hand, listening to has retreating 
footsteps They stop Her face lights up arith 
eager, iriumphant cunning The steps relurn 
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hastily She throws herself donn agai as before 
Charteris reappears, in the ulmost dismay, 
exclarnvng| Julia we’re done Cuthbertson’s 
coming upstairs with your father [she sets up 
quickly} Do you hear’ the two fathers! 

JULIA [suting on the floor] Impossible They 
dont hnow one another 

CHARTERIS [desperately] I tell you theyre 
coming up together lke twins What on 
earth are we to do? 

JULIA [scrambling up naith the help of hrs hand} 
Quick the lift we can go down in that [She 
rushes to the table for her toque] 

cxantenis No the man’s gone home, and 
the hift’s locked 

JULIA [putting on her toque at express speed) 
Let’s go up to the next floor 

cnanteris Theres no next floor We're at 
the top of the house No, no you must invent 
some thumping he I cant think of one you 
can, Juha Exercise all your gemus T'I back 
you up 

Jura But— 

cuanteris Sh-sh! Here they are Sit down 
and look at home [Julia tears off her toque and 
mantle, throws them on the table, and darts to 
the mano, at which she seats herself} 

Juma Come and sing 

She plays the symphony to When Other Laps 
Charteris stands at the piano, as tf about to 
sing Two elderly gentlemen enter Juha stops 
playing 

Lhe elder of the two newcomers, Colonel 
Damel Craven, affects the bluff simple veteran, 
and carries ıt off pleasantly and well, having a 
Jine upright figure, and being, n faci, a good- 
naturedly tmpulswe credulous person who, after 
an entirely thoughtless career as an officer and a 
gentleman, ts now bemg startled into some sort of 
self-education by the surprising proceedings of 
has children 

Ets compamon, Mr Joseph Cuthbertson, 
Grace's father, has none of the Colonel s boyish- 
ness Hews a man of fervent tdealistic sentiment, 
so frequently outraged by the facts of hfe that he 
has acquired an habitually indignant manner, 
which unerpectedly becomes enthusiastic or affec- 
leonate when he speaks 

The ino men differ greatly in ecpression The 
Colonel’s face 1s lined nith neather, nith age, 
niih cating and drinking, and nith the cumulaie 
effect af many petty veratrons, but not sith 
thought hews shill fresh, sill full of expectations 
of pleasure and noveliy Cuthbertson has the lines 
of sedentary London brain work, nith its chronic 
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Satigue and longing for rest and recreate emo- 
ton, and tts disillusioned mndifference to adven- 
dure and enjoyment, except asa means of recupera- 
ton His vigilant, wrascible eye, prled-up haar, 
and the honorable sertousness nith nluch he tal es 
lumself, give Iam an ar of considerable conse- 
quence 

They are both im evening dress Cuthbertson 
has not taken off his fur-collared overcoat 

curHBERTSON [rth a hospitable show of 
delight at finding visitors] Dont stop, Miss 
Craven Go on, Charteris 

He comes behind the sofa, and hangs has over- 
coat on tt, after taking an opera glass and a 
theatre program from the pockets, and putting 
them down on the prano Craven meann haile goes 
to the fireplace, and plants himself on the hearth- 
rug 

cuanterts No, thank you Miss Craven 
has just been takhmg me through an old 
song, and Ive had enough of 1t [Ie tales the 
song off the mano desh and lays tt aside, then 
closes the led over the keyboard) 

suis [passing betnecn the sofa and prana to 
shake hands mith Cuthbertson} Why, youve 
brought Daddy! What a‘surprise! [Looling 
across to Craven} So glad youve come, Dad 
[She takes a chair near the nindow, and sits 
there} 

CUTHBERTSON Craven let me introduce 5 ou 
to Mr Leonard Charteris, the famous Ibsemst 
philosopher 

craven Oh, we know one another already 
Charteris 15 quite at home in our house, Jo 

CUTHBERTSON I beg both your pardons 
He’s quite at home here too [Charteris sits 
down on the mano stool] By the bye, wheres 
Grace? 

JULIA AND cHaRTERIS Lr— {They stop and 
look at one another) 

sutta [politely] I beg your pardon, Mr 
Charteris I interrupted you 

cuantents Not at all, Miss Craven [42 
anknard pause] 

CUTHBERTSON [fo help them out] You were 
going to tell us about Grace, Charteris 

CHARTERIS [ was only gong to say that I 
didnt know that you and Craven were ae- 
quainted 

craven Why, Jdidnt know it until tomght 
It’s 2 most extraordinary thing We met by 
chance at the theatre, and he turns out to be 
my oldest frend 

CUTHBERTSON [energetically] Yes, Craven, 
and do you see how this proves what I was 
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saying to you about the break-up of family 
hfe? Here are all our young people bosom 
friends, inseparables, and yet they never said 
a word of it to us We two, who knew each 
other before they were born, might never have 
met again if you hadnt popped into the stall 
next mine tomght by pure chance Come sit 
down [bustling over to hum affectonately, and 
pushing hum ito the armchair above the fire) 

theres your place, by my fireside, whenever 
you choose to fill 1t [He posts humself at the 
end of the sofa, leaning against tt and admiring 
Craven] Just imagine you bemg Dan Craven! 

CRAVEN Just magme you bemg Jo Cuth- 
bertson, though! Thats a far more extra- 
ordinary comeidence, because I’d got 1¢ into 
my head that your name was Tranfield 

CUTHBERTSON Oh, thats my daughter's 
mame She’s a widow, you know How un- 
commonly well you look, Dan! The years 
havnt hurt you much 

CRAVEN [suddenly beconung unnaturally 
gloomy] I look well I even feel well But my 
days are numbered 

CUTHBERTSON [alarmed] Oh, dont say that, 
my dear fellow I hope not 

JULIA [mih anguish in her voce) Daddy’ 
[Cuthbertson looks inquringly round at her] 

craven There, there, my dear I was wrong 
to talk of it It’s asad subject But it’s better 
that, Cuthbertson should know We used to 
be very close friends, and are so still, I hope 
{Cuthbertson goes to Craven and presses hes hand 
silently, then returns to the sofa and sits donn, 
pulling out his handherchef, and displaying some 
emotion} 

CHARTERIS [a httle ımpalently] The fact 1s, 
Cuthbertson, Craven’s a devout believer in 
the department of witcheraft called medical 
science He’s celebrated im all the medical 
schools as an example of the newest sort of 
liver complaint The doctors say he cant last 
another year, and he has fully made up his 
mind not to survive next Easter, Just to 
obhge them 

craven [with mittary affectation] It’s very 
kind of you to try to keep up my spirits by 
making hight of rt, Charteris But I shall be 
ready when my time comes I’m a soldier 
[4 sob from Juha] Don’t cry, Juba 

CUTHBERTSON [husky] I hope you may 
long be spared, Dan 

craven To oblige me, Jo, change the 
subject [He gets up, and again posts himself 
on the hearthrug mith his bach to the fire] 


CHARTERIS Persuade hm to jon our club 
Cuthbertson He mopes i 
JULIA It’s no use Sylvia and I are always 
at him to Jom, but he wont 
craven My child I have my own club 
CHARTERIS [contemptuously] Yes the Jumor 
Army and Navy! Do you call that a club? 
Why, they darent let a woman cross the 
doorstep! 
craven [a hitle ruffled] Clubs are a matter 
of taste, Charteris You lke a cock-and-hen 
club I dont It’s bad enough to have Juha 
and her sister—a girl under twenty!—spend- 
ing half their time at such a place Besides, 
nowreally,suchanameforaclub! The Ibsen 
club! I should be laughed out of London 
The Ibsen club! Come, Cuthbertson! back 
me up I’m sure you agree with me 
CHARTERIS Cuthbertson’s a member 
CRAVEN [amazed] No! Why, he’s been talk- 
mg to me all the evemng about the way n 
which everything 1s going to the dogs through 
advanced ideas in the younger generation 
CHARTERIS Of course He’s been studying 
it m the club He’s always there 
CUTHBERTSON [warmly] Not always Dont 
exaggerate, Charteris You know very well 
that though I jomed the club on Grace’s 
account, thinking that her father’s presence 
there would be a protection and a—a sort of 
sanction, as 1t were, I never approved of it 
craven [tactlessly harping on Cuthbertson’s 
inconsistency] Well, you know, this 1s unex- 
pected now it’s really very unexpected I 
should never have thought it from hearing 
you talk, Jo Why, you said the whole modern 
movement was abhorrent to you because 
your life had been passed m witnessing 
scenes of suffering nobly endured and sacri- 
fice willingly rendered by womanly women 
and manly men and deuce knows what else 
Is xt at the Ibsen club that you see all this 
manhness and womanlimess? 
cuarteris Certainly not the rules of the 
club forbid anything of the sort Every 
candidate for membership must be nomin- 
ated by a man and a woman, who both 
guarantee that the candidate, if female, 15 
not womanly, and if male, not manly 
craven [chuckling cunningly as he stoops to 
press Ins heated trousers against hus legs, which 
are chilly] Wont do, Charteris Cant take me 
in with so thm a story as that ; 
CUTHBERTSON [vehemently] It's true It's 
monstrous, but 1t’s true 
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cant TIl wat for you m the hall 
out} 


CRAVEN [folloming her| But what on earth 
am I to say? [Ske disappears, shutting the door 
behind her tn has face He turns io Charteris, 
grumbling) Now really you know, Charteris, 


this is dewlısh awkward upon my hfe 3t 1s 


That was a most mdelicate thing of you to 
say plump out before us all that about you 


and Juha 


CHARTERIS IIl explant all tomorrow Just 
at present we'd really better follow Juha’s 


example and bolt [He starts for the door] 


CRAVEN [tntercepting him] Stop! dont leave 
me hke this I shall look hke a fool Now I 
shall really take ıt ın bad part xf you run 


away, Charteris 


CHARTERIS Allright T'U stay [He lifts him- 
self on to the shoulder of the grand prano and sits 
there smnging jus legs and contemplating Craven 


resıgnedly] 


CRAVEN [pacing up and donn) I’m excessively 
vexed about Julia’s conduct I am indeed 
She cant bear to be crossed in the shghtest 
thing, poor child I'll have to apologize for 
her, you know her going away 1s a down- 
right slap in the face for these people here 
Cuthbertson may be offended already for all 


I know 


CHARTERIS Oh never mind about him Mrs 


Tranfield bosses this establishment 


CRAVEN [cunningly] Ah, thats it, 1s 1t? He’s 
just the sort of fellow that would have no 
control over his daughter [He goes bach to his 
former place on the hearthrug with his bach to 
the fire) By the bye, what the dickens did he 
mean by all that about passing his hfe amid 


—what was 1t?—“‘scenes of suffermg nobly 


endured and sacrifice willingly rendered by 
womanly women and manly men” and a lot 
more of the same sort? I suppose he’s some- 


thing in a hospital 


CHARTERIS Hospital! Nonsense! he’s a dra- 
matic critic. Didnt you hear me say he was 
the leading representative of manly senti- 


ment 10 London? 


craves You dont say so! Now really, who'd 
have thought 1t! How jolly 1t must be to be 
able to go to the theatre for nothing! I must 


ask him to get me a few tickets occasionally 


But isnt 1t ridiculous for a man to talh lhe 
that? I’m hanged if he dont tahe what he sees 


on the stage quite senously 


CHARTERIS Of course thats why he’s a 
good cntie Besides, 1f you take people seri- 


[She hurries 


ously off the stage, why shouldnt you take 
them seriously onit where theyre undersome 
sort of decent restraint? [He jumps down from 
the prano and goes io the mındor} 

Cuthbertson comes back 

CUTHBERTSON [io Craven, rather sheepishly] 
The fact is, Grace has gone to bed I must 
apologizeto you and Miss—[Heturnsto Julha’s 
seat, and stops on seeing 1i vacant] 

CRAVEN [embarrassed] It ıs I who have to 
apologize for Juha, Jo She— 

CHARTERIS [interrupling) She said she was 
quite sure that if we didnt go, youd persuade 
Mrs Tranfield to get up to say goodmght for 
the sake of politeness, so she went straight 
of 

CUTHBERTSON Very kind of her indeed I’m 
really ashamed— 

craveEN Dont mentionit Jo dont mention 
it She’s waiting for me below [Going] Good- 
night Goodnight, Charteris 

CHARTERIS Goodmght 

CUTHBERTSON [ seezng Craven out] Goodmght. 
Say goodnight and thanks to Miss Craven 
for me Tomorrow any time after twelve, 
remember [They go out] 

Charteris, nith a long sigh, crosses to the fire- 
place, thoroughly tired out 

CRAVEN [outside] All right 

CUTHBERTSON [outs:ıde] Tahe care of the 
stairs theyre rather steep Goodmght [The 
outside door shuts) 

Cuthbertson returns Instead of entering, he 
stands tmpressively ın ihe doorway with one hand 
ın the breast of kis waistcoat, eyeing Charteris 
sternly 

CHARTERIS Whats the matter? 

CUTHBERTSON [sternly] Charteris what has 
been going on here? I insist on knowing 
Grace has not gone to bed I have seen and 
spoken with her What 1s it all about? 

cHARTERIS Ask jour theatrical experience, 
Cuthbertson A man, of course 

CUTHBERTSON [coming fornard and confront- 
ıng hım] Dont play the fool with me, Char- 
teris I’m too old a hand to be amused by it 
I ask you, seriously, what 1s the matter’ 

CHARTERIS I tell you seriously, I’m the 
matter Julia wants to marry me I want to 
marry Grace I came here tonight to sw eet- 
heart Grace Enter Juha Alarums and excur- 
sions Evt Grace Enter you and Craven 
Subterfuges and excuses Exeunt Craven and 
Juha And here we are Thats the whole 
story Sleep over 1t. Goodmght [He leaves} 
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CUTHBERTSON [staring after him] Well Vl 
be— 


ACT II 


Next day at noon, tn the library of the Ibsen 
club A long room, mth glass doors half-way 
down on both sides, leading respectively to the 
dining room corridor and the main staircase At 
the end, in the middle, ts the fireplace, sur- 
mounted by a handsome mantelpiece, nith a bust 
of Ibsen, and decorative inscriptions of the titles 
of his plays There are circular recesses at each 
side of the fireplace, mth divan seats running 
round them, the space above the divans lined 
mith books A long settee faces the fire Along 
the back of the settee, and touching it, ts a green 
table, littered mith journals Ibsen, looking down 
the room, has the dining room door on his left, 
and further on, nearly in the middle of the library 
a revolting bookcase, mith an easy chair close to 
it On his right, betneen the door and the recess, 
ws a light library step-ladder Further on, past 
the door an easy chatr, and a smaller one betneen 
at and the middle of the room Placards inscribed 
SILENCE are conspicuously exhibited here and 
there 

Cuthbertson ts seated in the easy char at the 
revolving bool stand, reading The Datly Graphic 
Dr Paramore ıs on the dwan ın the recess 
on Ibsen’s right, reading The Briish Medical 
Journal He ıs young as age ıs counted ın the 
professions barely forty Hts hair ts nearing 
bald on his forehead, and his dark arched eye- 
brows, coming rather close together, give him a 
conscrentiously sinister appearance He nears 
the frock coat of the fashionable physician, and 
cultivates the professional bedside manner nith 
scrupulous conventionality Not at all a happy 
or frank man, but not consciously unhappy nor 
intentionally insincere, and highly self-satisfied 
intellectually 

Sylva Craven ıs silling ın the middle of the 
sellee before the fire, reading a volume of Ibsen, 
only the back of her head beng visible from the 
middle of the room She is a pretty girl of erght- 
cen, small and trim, wearing a mountaineering 
sut of Norfolk gachet and breeches mith neat 
town stockings and shoes A detachable cloth 
shirt lies ready to her hand across the end of the 
selice 

A page boy’s voice, monotonously calling for 
Dr Paramore, ts heard approaching outside on 
the right 

THF PAGE [outside] Dr Paramore, Dr Para- 
more, Dr Paramore [he enters, carrying a 


salver mith a card on tt} Dr Par— 

PARAMORE [sharply, sitting up] Here, boy 
[The boy presents the salier Paramore tales tle 
card and loo! s atii) Al nght T'I come down 
to hm [The boy goes Paramore rises, ard 
comes from the recess, thron.ng his paper onr 
the table] Good morning, Mr Cuthbertson 
[stopping to pull out his cuffs, and shale his coat 
straight} Mrs Tranfield quite v ell, I hope? 

sxivia [turning her head indignantly] Sh— 
sh—sh! 

Paramore turns, surprised Cuthbertson rises 
energetically and looks across the bookstand to 
see nho ıs the author of this tmperlinence 

PARA WORE [to Sylua, stiffly] I beg your 
pardon, Miss Craven I did not mcan to 
disturb 5 0u 

S3 LVIA [ flustered and self-asserin e} You mas 
tall. as much 1s you hke if you will have the 
common consideration to ask first whether 
the other people object What I protest 
against 1s your assumption that my presence 
doesnt matter because I’m only a female 
member Thats all Now go on, pray you 
dont disturb me in the least (She turns to the 
fire, and again buries herself ın Ibsen] 

CUTHBERTSON [muth emphatic dignity] No 
gentleman would have dreamt of objecting 
to our exchanging a few words, madam 
[She takes no notice He resumes angrily) As a 
matter of fact I was about to say to Dr Para- 
more that if he would cre to bring his visitor 
up here, I should not object The impudence! 
[He dashes his paper donn on the chair) 

PARAMORE Oh, many thanks, but it’s only 
an instrument maker 

CUTHBERTSON Any new medical discoveries, 
doctor? 

PARAMORE Well, since you ash me, yes 
perhaps a most important one I have dis- 
covered something that has hitherto been 
overlooked a minute duct in the liver of the 
guinea pig Miss Craven will forgive my 
mentioning it when IJ say that it may thro 
an important hght on her father’s case The 
first thing of course, 1s to find out what the 
duct 1s there for 

CUTHBERTSON [reverently, feeling that he ts 
in the presence of Science] Indeed’? How vill 
you do that? 

PARAMORE Oh, easily enough, by simply 
cutting the duct, and seeing what will happen 
to the guinea pig [Sylia rises, horrified} I 
shall requre a hmfe speciily made to get 
atit The man who is wating for me down- 
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stairs has brought me a few handles to try 
before fitting 1t and sending 1t to the labora- 
tory I am afraid it would not do to bring 
such weapons up here 

syiw, If you attempt such a thing, Dr 
Paramore, I will complain to the committee 
A majonty of the members are ant-nv- 
sechonists You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself [She snatches up the detachable skirt, 
and begins buttoning zt on as she flounces out at 
the staircase door} 

PARAMORE [ith patient contempt] Thats the 
sort of thing we scientific men have to put 
up with nowadays, Mr Cuthbertson Ignor- 
ance, superstition sentimentality. they are 
all one A guinea pig’s convenience 15 set 
above the health and lives of the entre 
human race 

CUTHBERTSON [rekemenily] It’s not ignor- 
ance nor superstition, Paramore it’s sheer 
downright Ibsenism thats what it is Ive 
been wanting to sit comfortably at that fire 
the whole mormng, but Ive never had a 
chance with that girl there I couldnt go and 
plump myself down on a seat beside her 
goodness knows what she’d think I wanted! 
Thats one of the dehghts of hanmg women 
in the club when they come in here they 
all want to sit at the fire and adore that bust 
I sometimes feel that I should hhe to take 
the poker, and fetch 1t a wipe across the nose 
Ugh! 

PARAMORE I must say I prefer the elder 
Miss Craven to her sister 

CUTHBERTSON [Zus eye kghting up] Ah, Juha! 
I bebeve you A splendid fine creature every 
inch a woman No Ibsenism about her! 

PARAMORE I qute agree with you there 
Mr Cuthbertson Er—by the way do you 
think is Miss Craven attached to Charteris 
at all? 

curupertsoN What! that fellow! Not he 
He hangs about after her, but he’s not man 
enough for her A woman of that sort likes a 
strong, manly. deep throated broad chested 
man 

PARAMORE [anxiously] Hm! a sort of sport- 
ing character. you think? 

curupertsow Oh. no,no A scientific man, 
perhaps hhe yourself But 5 ou hnow what I 
mean 1 MAN [He strikes furself a sovnding 
blor on the chest] 

PARAMORE Of course but Charteris is a 
man 

CUTHBERTSON Pah! you dont see what I 
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mean 

The page boy returns with his salver 

THE PAGE (calling monotonously as before| Mr 
Cuthbertson Mr Cuthbertson, Mr Cuth— 

CUTHBERTSON Here boy [He tales a card 
from the salver] Bring the gentleman up here 
[The boy goes out] It’s Craven He’s coming 
to lunch with me and Chartens You might 
Jom us 1f youve nothing better to do. when 
youve finshed with the instrument man If 
Juha turns up I'll ask her too 

PARAMORE [ flushing with pleasure} I shall be 
very pleased Thank you [He zs gong out at 
the statrcase door when Craven enters] Good 
morning, Colonel Craven 

craven [at the door} Good morning glad to 
see you I’m looking for Cuthbertson 

PARAMORE [smeling] There he is [He goes 
out] 

CUTHBERTSON [greeting Craven effusnrely] 
Dehghted to see you Now will you come to 
the smoking room or will jou sit down here, 
and have a chat while we’re waiting for 
Charteris? If you hhe company, the smohing 
room’s always full of women Here in the 
library we shall have 1t pretty well all to our- 
selves until about three o'clock 

craven I dont hke to see women smohing 
I'll make myself comfortable here [He sits in 
the easy char on the staircase side) 

CUTHBERTSON [taking the smaller chair on his 
lefi] Neither do I Theres not a room m ths 
club where I can enjoy a pipe quietly without 
a woman coming mn and beginmng to roll a 
agaret It’s a disgusting habit in a woman 
it’s not natural to her sex 

craven [sighing] Ah, Jo, times have 
changed since we both courted Molly Ebden 
all those years ago I took my defeat well, 
old chap didnt I? 

CUTHBERTSON [rh earnest approval] You 
did, Dan The thought of 1t has often helped 
me to behave well my self it has, on my honor 

craves Yes you always beheved im hearth 
and home Jo in a true English wife, and a 
happy wholesome fireside How did Molly 
turn out? 

CUTHBERTSON [trying to be far to Molly] 
Well not bad She might have been worse 
You see, I couldnt stand her relations all 
the men were roarmg cads* and she couldnt 
get on with mv mother And then she hated 
bemg in town and of course I couldnt hve m 
the country on account of my work But we 
Int 1t off as well as most people unhil we 
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contradict you 

CHARTERIS She didnt want to 

craven Do you mean to say that my 
daughter decerved me? 

CHARTERIS Delicacy towards me compelled 
her to, Craven 

CRAVEN [taking a very serious tone] Now look 
here, Charteris have you any proper sense 
of the fact that youre standing between two 
fathers? 

CUTHBERTSON Quite mght, Dan, quite 
night I repeat the question on my own 
account 

cHarTeris Well, I’m a httle dazed still by 
standing for so long between two daughters, 
but I think I grasp the situation [Cuthbertson 
Jongs away mith an exclamation of disgust} 

craven Then I’m sorry for your manners, 
Charteris thats all [He turns away sulkaly, 
then suddenly flares up and comes bach at 
Charterts| How dare you tell me my daughter 
wants to marry you? Who are you, pray, that 
she should have any such ambition? 

CHARTERIS Just so youre quite right she 
couldnt have made a worse choice But she 
wont hsten to reason I assure you, my dear 
Craven, Ive said everything that fifty fathers 
could have said, but 1t’s no use she wont give 
me up And if she wont listen to me, what 
hkehhood 1s there of her hstening to you? 

CRAVEN [27 angry beniiderment| Cuthbertson 
did you ever hear anything like this? 

CUTHBERTSON Never! Never! 

cHantrenis Oh, bother! Come! dont behave 
hke a couple of conventional old fathers this 
1s a serious affair Look at these letters [pro- 
ducing a letter and a letter-card}' This [shening 
the card] 1s from Grace—by the way, Cuth- 
bertson, I wish youd ask her not to write 
on letter-cards the blue color makes it so 
easy for Juha to pick the bits out of my waste 
paper basket and piece them together Now 
hsten “My dear Leonard Nothing could 
make ıt worth my while to be exposed to 
such scenes as last mght’s You had much 
better go back to Juha, and forget me Yours 
sincerely, Grace Tranfield ” 

CUTHBERTSON J] approve of every word of 
that letter 

CHARTERIS [turning to Craven and preparing 
to read the letter} Now for Juha [The Colonel 
turns away to lade his face from Charteris, an- 
tcrpating a shoch, and puts hts hand on a charr 
to steady himself] “‘My dearest boy Nothing 
will make me believe that this odious woman 


can take my place in your heart I send some 
of the letters you wrote me when we first 
met, and I ask you to read them They will 
recall what you felt when you wrote them 
You cannot have changed so much as to be 
indifferent to me whoever may have struch 
your fancy for the moment, your hearts still 
mine’’—and so on you know the sort of 
thmng—‘Ever and always your loving Juha ” 
[The Colonel sinks on the charr, and covers hes 
face mth his hand] You dont suppose she’s 
serious, do you? thats the sort of thing she 
writes me three times a day [To Cuthbertson] 
Grace 1s in earnest though, confound it [He 
holds out Grace’s letter} A blue card as usual! 
This time I shall not trust the waste paper 
bashet [He goes to the fire, and throws the 
letters into zt] 

CUTHBERTSON [ facing him nith folded arms as 
he comes bach to them] May I ask, Mr Char- 
teris, 1s this the New Humor? 

CHARTERIS (sill too preoccupied mith us own 
affairs to have any sense of the effect he ıs pro- 
ducing on the others] Oh, stuff! Do you suppose 
it’s a joke to be situated as J am? Youve got 
your head so stuffed with the New Humor 
and the New Woman and the New This, 
That, and The Other, all mixed up with your 
own old Adam, that youve lost your senses 

CUTHBERTSON [strenuously] Do you see that 
old man, grown grey in the honored service 
of Ins country, whose last days you have 
bhghted? 

CHARTERIS [surprised, looking at Craven and 
reahsing his distress nth genuine concern] I’m 
very sorry Come, Craven dont take it to 
heart [Craven shakes his head] I assure you 
1t means nothing 1t happens to me con- 
stantly 

CUTHBERTSON There ıs only one excuse 
for you You are not fully responsible for 
your actions Like all advanced people, you 
have got neurasthenia 

CHARTERIS [appalled] Great Heavens! whats 
that? 

CUTHBERTSON I dechne to explam You 
hnow as well as Ido I’m going downstairs 
now to order lunch I shall order 1t for three, 
but the third place 1s for Paramore, whom I 
have invited, not for you [He goes out through 
the dining room door] ; 

CHARTERIS [putting hs hand on Cravens 
shoulder] Come, Craven advise me Youve 
been in this sort of fix yourself probably 

cravEN Charteris no woman writes su 
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a letter to a man unless he has made ad- 
vances to her 

CHARTERIS [mournfully] How little jou 
know the world, Colonel! The New Woman 
1s not hike that 

craveN I can only give you very old- 
fashioned advice, my boy, and that is that 
it’s well to be off with the Old Woman before 
youre on with the New I’m sorry you told 
me You might have waited for my death 
it’s not far off now [Hts head droops again} 

Jula and Paramore come ın from the star- 
case Julia stops as she catches sight of Char- 
teris, her face clouding, and her breast heaving 
Paramore, seeing the Colonel apparently tll, 
hurries down to him mith his bedside manner in 
full olay 

CHARTERIS [seeing Jula} Oh, Lord! [He re- 
treats under the lee of the revolving boolstand] 

PARAMORE [sympathetically to the Colonel, 
taking jus nrist, and beginning to count his 
pulse] Allow me 

craven [looking up] Eh? [He mthdrans his 
hand and rises rather crossly] No, Paramore 
it’s not my liver now 1t’s private business 

A chase begins between Jula and Charteris, 
all the more exciting to them because the huntress 
and her prey althe must conceal the real object of 
their movements from the others Charterts first 
makes for the staircase door Julia immediately 
retreats to 1t, barring lus path He doubles bach 
round the boohstand, setting tt whirling as he 
makes for the other door, Julia crossing in pur- 
suit of him He ts about to escape when he rs cut 
off by the return of Cuthbertson Turning bacl, 
he sees Julia close upon him There being nothing 
else for tt, he bolts inio the recess on Ibsen's left 

CUTHBERTSON Good morning, Moss Craven 
[They shake hands] Wont you join us at lunch? 
Paramore’s coming too 

Juria Thanks Ishall be very pleased [Ske 
sirolls nith affected purposelessness towards the 
recess Charteris, almost trapped tn tt, crosses to 
the opposite recess by nay of the fender, knocking 
down the fireirons nith a crash as he does so} 

craven [who has crossed to the whirling book- 
case and stopped tt] What the dichens are you 
doing there, Charteris? 

CHARTERIS Nothing It’s such a confounded 
room to get about in 

JULIA [maliciously] Yes isnt it? [She ts about 
to move to guard the statrcase door then Cuth- 
bertson offers her his arm] 

CUTHBERTSON May I tahe you down? 

gutta No, really you hnow it’s against the 
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rules of the club to coddle women in any way 
Whoever is nearest the door goes first 

CUTHBERTSON Oh, well, 1fyou insist Come 
gentlemen let us go to lunch in the Ibsen 
fashion the unsexed fashion [He turns and 
goes out, followed by Paramore, nho raises lis 
polttest consulting-room laugh Craven goes last] 

craven [at the door, gravely] Comc, Fuln 

suit [rath patromezing affection] Yes, Daddy 
dear, presentlh, Dont wait for me I Il come 
ma moment [The Colonel hesitates] It’s all 
right, Daddy 

craven [very gravely] Dont be long, my 
dear [He goes out] 

CHARTERIS I'm off [He males a dash for the 
staircase door] 

JULIA [darting at lim and seizing hus wrist] 
Arnt you coming? 

CHARTERIS No Unhand me, Juha {He 
tries to get away she holds him} If you dont 
let me go, I’ll scream for help 

JULIA [reproachfully] Leonard! [He breals 
anay from her] Oh, how cin you be so rough 
with me, dear! Did zou get my letter 

CHARTERIS Burnt 1t— 

Juha turns anay, struch to the heart, and 
buries her face ın her hands 

cuartents [continuing] —along with hers 

suis [quicl ly turning agam] Hers! His she 
written to you? 

CHARTERIS Yes to breah off with me on 
jy Oui account! 

Jura [her eyes gleanung] Ah! 

CHARTERIS You are pleised Wretch! Now 
you have lost the last serap of my regard 
[He turns to go, but ıs stopped by the return of 
Sylvia Juha turns anay and stands pretending to 
read a paper nhich she prc! s up from the table} 

s\uv1A [offhandedly] Hallo, Chartens! how 
are you getting on? [She takes jus arm 
Jambharly, and nalks donn the room nith hin] 
Have you seen Grice Tranfield this morning? 
[Jula drops the paper, and comes a step rearer 
to listen} You generally hnow where she’s 
to be found 

CHARTERIS I shall never hnow any more, 
Sylvia She’s quarrelled with me 

syLvIa Sylva! How often am Í to tell you 
that I am not Sylvia at the club- 

CHARTERIS I forgot I beg your pardon, 
Craven, old chap [slapping her on the shoulder] 

syira Thats better A httle overdone, 
but better 

gutta Dont be a fool, Silly 

syuita Remember, Julia, if you please, 
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ment? 

sytvis Oh, the usual thing Enough to 
keep any othe: woman from getting him 

CHARTERIS Just so I understand Now 
hsten to me Iam going to speak as a philo- 
sopher Juhais jealous of everybody every- 
body, If she saw you flirting with Paramore 
she’d begin to value him directly You mght 
play up a httle, Craven, for my sake eh? 

SYLVIA [rising] Youre too awful, Leonard 
For shame! However, anythmg to obhge a 
fellow Ibsemte PU bear your affar in mind 
But I think 1t would be more effective if you 
got Grace to do it 

cHantenis Think so? Hm! perhaps youre 
right 

THE PAGE [outside as before] Dr Paramore, 
Dr Paramore, Dr Paramore— 

sytvia They ought to get that boy’s voice 
properly cultivated it’s a disgrace to the 
club [She goes into the recess on Ibsen’s left] 

The page enters, carrying the British Medical 
Journal 

CHARTERIS [calling to the page] Dr Paramore 
1s in the dining room 

tar pace Thank you, sir [Ie zs about to go 
into the dining room when Sylva swoops on him] 

sytviA Here where are you taking that 
paper? It belongs to this room 

THE PAGE It’s Dr Paramore’s particular 
orders, miss The British Medical Journal has 
always to be brought to him drechly1t comes 

syuvia What cheeh! Chartens oughtnt we 
to stop this on principle? 

cHartenis Certunly not Principle’s the 
poorest reason I hnow for making yourself 
nasty 

syLv1a Bosh! Ibsen! 

CHARTERIS [to the page| Off with you, my 
boy Di Puamore’s waiting breathless with 
expectation 

THE PAGE (sertously] Indeed, sir? [He hurries 
off 

cuantrris That boy will make his way in 
this country He has no sense of humor 

Grace comes in Her dress, very convenient 
and businesslike, ts made to please herself and 
serve her own purposes nithout the slightest 
regard to fashion, though by no means nithout 
a careful concern for her personal elegance She 
enters briskly, lie an habitually busy noman 

SYLVIA [running to her| Here you are at last, 
Tranfield, old girl I’ve been wanting for you 
this last hour I’m starving 

cnace All night, dear [To Charteris] Did 


you get my letter? 

cuantents Yes Iwish you wouldnt wnte 
on those confounded blue letter-cards 

sytvia (to Grace] Shall I go down first, and 
secure a table? 

cuantents [taking the reply out of Grace s 
mouth} Do, old boy 

sytv1A Dont be too long [She goes mto te 
dining room) 

Grace Well? 

CHARTERIS I’m afraid to face ou after last 
mght Can you imagine 1 more hornble 
scene? Dont you hate the very sight of me 
after it? 

grace Oh no 

cHantenis Then you ought to Ugh! it was 
hideous aninsult an outrage A nice end to 
all my plans for making you happy for mah- 
ing you an exception to all the women who 
swear I have made them miserable! 

oRace [siting donn placidly] I am not xt ail 
miserable I’m sorry, but I shant break my 
heart 

CHARTERIS No yours 1s 1 thoroughbred 
heart you dont scream and ery every time 
it’s pmehed Thats why jou are the only 
possible woman for me 

arace [shaking her head] Not now Never 
any more 

cuarterts Never! What do 4o0u mean? 

Grace What I say, Leonard 

CHARTERIS Jilted agan! The fichleness of 
the women I love 1s only equalled by the 
infernal constancy of the women who love 
me Well, well! I see how it 1s, Grace you 
cant forget that hornble scene last mght 
Imagine her saying I had hissed her wathin 
the last two days! 

Grace [rising eagerly] Was that not true’ 

cHarteris True! No a thumping he 

grace Oh, I’m so glad That was the only 
thing that really hurt me 

cHaRrTERIS Just why she said it How 
adorable of you to care! My darling [He 
seizes her hands, and presses them to hus breast] 

GracE Remember! :t’s all broken of 

CHARTERIS Ah yes you have my heart in 
your hands Break it Throw my happiness 
out of the window 

cnace Oh, Leonard, does your happiness 
really depend on me? 

CHARTERIS [tenderly] Absolutely [She bear: 
nith delight A sudden retulstor cores to him at 
the sight herecols dropping her hands and cr j- 
ing}. Ahno why should I he to you [IIe folds 
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has arms and adds firmly) My happiness de- 
pends on nobody but myself I can do with- 
out you 
Grace [nerving herself] Soyou shall Thanh 
you for the truth Now J will tell you the 
truth 
CHARTERIS [unfolding his arms ın terror] No, 
please Dont As a philosopher, it’s my 
business to tell other people the truth, but 
1t’s not their business to tellit to me I dont 
like it, 1¢ hurts 
GRACE [quzeély] It’s only that I love you 
CHARTERIS Ah! thats not a philosophie 
truth You may tell me that as often as you 
hhe [He tahes her tn hts arms] 
GRACE Yes, Leonard, but I’m an advanced 
woman [He checks himself, and looks at her in 
some consternation} I’m what my father calls 
the New Woman [He lets her go, and stares at 
her| I quite agree with all your ideas 
CHARTERIS [scandalızed] Thats a nice thing 
for a respectable woman to say! You ought to 
be ashamed of yourself 
GRACE I am quite in earnest about them 
too, though you are not That is why I will 
never marry a man I Jove too much It would 
give him a terrible advantage over me I 
should be utterly in his power Thats what 
the New Woman is hike Isnt she nght, Mr 
Philosopher? 
CHARTERIS The struggle between the 
Philosopher and the Man is fearful, Grace 
But the Philosopher says you are nght 
eRace I know Iam mght And so we must 
part 
CHARTERIS Not at all You must marry 
some one else, and then I'll come and phil- 
ander with you 
Syla comes bach 
syuvra [kolding the door open} Oh, I say 
come along I’m starving 
CHARTERIS So am I PFH lunch with you af 
I may 
sitv1A I thought you would Ise ordered 
soup for three [Grace passes out Sylvia con- 
tınues, io Charters} You can wateh Paramore 
from our table he’s pretending to read the 
Bntish Medical Journal, but he must be 
making up his mind for the plunge he looks 
green with nervousness [She goes out] 
CHARTERIS Good luch to him! [He follows 
her 

Tte hbrary remans unoccupied for ten 
minutes 

Then Jula, angry and miserable, comes in 


from the dimng room folloned by Craven 
She crosses the room tormentedly, and throws 
herself into a chair 

CRAVEN [2mpatrently] What 1s the matter? 
Has every one gone mad today? What do jou 
mean by suddenly getting up from the table 
and tearing away hhe that? What does Para- 
more mean by reading his paper, and not 
answering when he’s spoken to? [Julza rrithes 
impatiently] Come, come [tenderly] wont my 
pet tell her own Daddy what—{rritably} what 
the devil is wrong with everybody Do pull 
yourself together, Juha, before Cuthbertson 
comes He’s only paying the bill he’ll be here 
m a moment 

sutra I couldnt bear it any longer Oh, to 
see them sitting there at lunch together, 
laughing, chatting, making game of me! IJ 
should have screamed out in another moment. 
I should have taken a hmfe and killed her I 
should have— 

Cuthbertson appears, stuffing the luncheon bill 
into his watstcoat pocl et as he comes to them He 
begins speaking the moment he enters 

CUTHBERTSON I’m afraid youve had a very 
poor lunch, Dan It’s disheartening to see 
you piching at a few beans, and drmling soda 
water I wonder how you hve! 

suuia Thats all he ever takes, Mr Cuth- 
bertson, I assure you He hates to be 
bothered about ıt 

cravEN Wheres Paramore? 

cuTHBERTSON Reading his paper I ashed 
him wasnt he coming, but he didnt hear me 
It’s amazing how anything scientific absorbs 
him Clever man! Monstrously clever man! 

craven [pettshly] Oh yes, thats all very 
well, Jo, but it’s not good manners at table 
he should shut up the shop sometimes 
Heaven knows I am only too anxious to for- 
get his science, since 1t has pronounced my 
doom [He sits down mth a melancholy ar] 

CUTHBERTSON [compasstonately] You musnt 
think about that, Craven perhaps he was 
mistaken [He sighs deeply and seis down] But 
he certamnly is a very clever fellow He thinks 
twice before he commits himself 

They sit ın silence, full of gloom Suddenly 
Paramore enters, pale and ın the utmost disorder, 
mith the Briuskh Medical Journal in has clenched 
hand They rise ın alarm He tres to speal , but 
chokes, clutches at jus throat, and staggers 
Cuthbertson quickly takes has char and places 
2t behind Paramore, who sinks into it as they 
crond about hum, Craven at his right shoulder, 
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Cuthbertson on his left, and Juha behind 
CRAVEN Whats the matter, Paramore? 
gutta Are you il? 
cuTHRERTSON No bad news, I hope? 
PARAMORE [despairingly] The worst of news! 

Terrible news! Fatal news! My disease— 
cravEN [quechly|] Do you mean my disease? 
PARAMORE [fiercely] I mean my disease 

Paramore’s disease the disease I discovered 

the work of my lıfe! Look here [że points to the 

journal nith a ghastly expression of horror)! If 
this ıs true, 1t was all a mistake there 1s no 
such disease 

Cuthbertson and Jula look at one another, 
hardly daring to believe the good news 

CRAVEN [12 strong remonstrance] And you 
call this bad news! Now really, Paramore— 

PARAMORE {cutting him short hoarsely] It’s 

natural for you to think only of yourself I 

dont blame you all invalids are selfish Only 

a scientific man can feel what I feel now 

[Vrithing under a sense of intolerable injustice] 

It’s the fault of the wickedly sentimental 

laws of this country I was not able to make 

experiments enough only three dogs and a 

monkey Think of that, with all Europe 

full of my professional rivals! men burmng 
to prove me wrong! There 1s freedom in 

France enhghtened republican France! One 

Trenchman experiments on two hundred 

monkeys to disprove my theory Another 

sacrifices £36—three hundred dogs at three 
franes aprece—to upset the monkey experi- 
ments A third proves them both wrong by 

a single experiment in which he gets the 

temperature of a camel's liver siaty degrees 

below zero And now comes this cursed 

Itahan who has ruined me He has a govern- 

ment grant to buy animals with, besides hav- 

ing the run of the largest hospital in Italy 

[F¥tth desperate resolution] But I wont be 

beaten by any Itahan I'll go to Italy myself 

I'll rediscover my disease I hnow it exists, 

I feel 1t, and I'll prove it if I have to exper- 

ment on every mortal animal thats got a liver 

at all [He folds his arms and breathes hard at 
them] 
cravFn [hus sense af mgury gronmg on him) 

Am I to understand, Paramore, that you 

tooh 1t on yourself fo pass sentence of death 

onme yes, of Death! on the strength of three 
dogs and an infernal monhey? 

PARAMORF [utterly contemptuous of Craven’s 
narron personal utew of the matter] Yes That 
was all I could get a heense for 


craveEN Now upon my soul, Paamore 
I’m vexed at this I dont wish to be un- 
friendly, but I’m extremely vexed, really 
Why, confound it, do you realize what youre 
done? Youve cut off my meat and drink for 
a year! made me 1n object of public scorn! 
a miserable vegetanan and teetotaller 

PARAMORE [rising] Well, you can make up 
for lost ttme now [Bullerly, shening Craven 
the Journal] There! you can read for 5 ourself 
The cimel was fed on beef dissolsed in 
alcohol, and he gained half 1 ton on it Eat 
and drink as much as you please [Stl] unable 
to stand nithout support, he males his nay pest 
Cuthbertson to the revolving bookcase, and stands 
there nith hes bach to them, leaning on tt nith hes 
head on his hands} 

CRAVEN [grumbling] Oh yes it's very casy 
for you to talk, Paramore But what am I to 
say to the Humamtarian societies and the 
Vegetarian societies that have made me 
Vice President? 

CUTHBERTSON [chuckling] Aha! You made 
a virtue of it, did you, Dan? 

craven [xarmly]} I made 2 virtue of neces- 
sity, Jo No one can blame me 

Jutta [soothing him] Well, never mind, 
Daddy Come back to the dimng room, and 
have a good beefsteal. 

craven [shuddering] Ugh! [Plantively] No 
Ive lost my old manly taste forit My very 
nature’s been corrupted by living on pip 
[To Paramore] Thats what comes of all tlns 
vivisection You go experimenting on horses, 
and of course the result is that you try to get 
me into condition by feeding me on beans 

PARAMORE [curtly, mithout changing dus 
position] Well, 1f theyve done you good, so 
much the better for jou 

craven [querulously] Thats all very well, 
but it’s very vexing You dont half sce how 
serious 1t 1s to mahe a man believe that he 
has only another year to line you really dont, 
Paramore I cant help saying it Ive made 
my will, which was altogether unnecessary, 
and Ive been reconciled to a lot of people I'd 
quarrelled with people I cant stand under 
ordinary circumstances Then Ive kt the 
girls get round me at home to 1n extent I 
should never have done if I’d had my hfe 
before me Ise donc a lot of serious thinking 
and reading and extra church going And 
now it turns out simple waste of time On 
my soul, it's too disgusting I'd far rather die 
hhe a man when I sad I would 
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PARAMORE [as before] Perhaps you may 
Your heart’s shahy, if thats any satisfaction 
to you 

CRAVEN [offended] You must excuse me, 
Paramore, 1f I say that I no longer feel any 
confidence in your opinion as a medical man 
[Paramore's eye flashes he straightens himself 
and lestens| I paid you a pretty shff fee for 
that consultation when you condemned me, 
and I cant say I thmk you gave me value 
for it 

PARAMORE [furning and facing Craven mth 
dignity| Thats unanswerable, Colonel Craven 
I shall return the fee 

craven Oh, it’s not the money, but I think 
you ought to realize your position [Paramore 
turns stiffly away Craven follons him w- 
pulswely, exclarming remorsefully] Well, per- 
haps ıt was a nasty thing of me to allude to 
1t [He offers Paramore hts hand] 

PARAMORE [consceentiously taking 1t) Not at 
all You are quite in the nght, Colonel 
Craven my diagnosis was wrong, and I must 
take the consequences 

craven [holding hrs hand} No, dont say that 
It was natural enough my hver 1s enough to 
set any man’s diagnosis wrong [A long hand- 
shake, very irying to Paramore’s nerves Par- 
amore then retires to the recess on Ibsen's left, 
and throws himself on the divan mith a kalf 
suppressed sob, bending over The British 
Medical Journal mth his head on his hands and 
has elbows on his knees} 

cuTHBertson [who has been rejouing mth 
Jula at the other side of the room) Well, lets 
say no more aboutat I congratulate you, 
Craven, and hope you may long be spared 
[Craven offers his hand} No, Dan your 
daughter first [He takes Julta’s hand genily 
and hands her across to Craven, into whose arms 
she fes nith a gush of feeling] 

gutta Dear old Daddy! 

cravev Ah, 1s Julia glad that the old Dad 
1s let off for a few years more? 

sutra [almost crying] Oh, so glad! so glad! 

Cuthbertson sobs audibly The Colonel ts 
affected Sylvia, entering from the dining room, 
stops abruptly at the door on seeing the three. 
Paramore, ın the recess, escapes her notice 

sitvta Hallo! 

craven Tell her the news, Juha 1t would 
sound ridiculous from me [He goes to the 
weeping Cuthbertson, and pats him consolingly 
on the shoulder) 

gutta Silly only thml! Dad’s not a] at all 
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It was only a mistake of Dr Paramores 
Oh, dear! [Ske catches Craven’s left hand and 
stoops to hiss ut, his right hand being still on 
Cuthbertson's shoulder] 

syLvia [contempiuously] I knew 1t Of course 
1t was nothing but eating too much I always 
said Paramore was an ass [Sensation The 
group of Cuthbertson, Craven, and Juha breaks 
up as they turn in dismay} 

PARAMORE [nuthout malice] Never mind, 
Miss Craven That 1s what is being sad all 
over Europe now Never mind 

syivia [a hitle abashed] I’m so sorry, Dr 
Paramore You must excuse a daughter’s 
feelings 

craven [huffed] It evidently doesrt make 
much difference to you, Sylvia 

sytvia I’m not going to be sentimental 
over 1t, Dad, you may bet [Coming to Craven] 
Besides, I knew ıt was nonsense all along 
[Petting hem] Poor dear old Dad! why should 
your days be numbered any more than any 
one else’s? {He pats her cheek, mollified Juha 
impatiently turns away from them] Come to 
the smoking room, and lets see what you 
can do after teetotalling for a year 

CRAVEN [playfully] Vulgar httle girl! [He 
pinches her ear| Shall we come, Jo! Youll 
be the better for a pick-me-up after all this 
emotion 

CUTHBERTSON I'm not ashamed of ıt, Dan 
It has done me good [He goes up to the table 
and shakes his fist at the bust over the mantel- 
piece] It would do you good too, 1f you had 
eyes and ears to tahe 1t in 

CRAVEN [astomshed] Who? 

syLvIa Why, good old Hennk, of course 

CRAVEN [pussled] Henrik? 

CUTHBERTSON [zmpatiently] Ibsen, man Ib- 
sen [He goes out by the staircase door, followed 
by Sylvia, who kisses her hand to the bust as she 
passes Craven stares blankly after her, and then 
at the busi Giving the problem up as insoluble, he 
shakes his head and follons them Near the door, 
he checks himself, and comes bach] 

craven [softly] By the way, Paramore? 

PARAMORE {rousing /umself rth an effort] 
Yes? 

CRAVEN You werent ın earnest that time 
about my heart, were you? 

PARAMORE Oh nothing, nothing Theres a 
shght murmur mutral valves a httle worn 
perhaps, but theyll Jast your time if youre 
careful Dont smohe too much 

craves What! More pris ations! Now really, 
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Paramore, really— 

PARAMORE [riseng dtstraciedly] Excuse me I 
cant pursue the subject I—I— 

gutta Dont worry nm now, Daddy 

craven Well, well I wont [He comes to 
Paramore, nho ws pacing restlessly up and down 
the middle of the room) Come, Paramore! I'm 
not selfish, believe me I can feel for your 
disappointment But you must face it like a 
man And after all, now really, doesnt this 
shew that theres a lot of rot about modern 
science? Between ourselves, you know, it's 
horribly cruel you must admit that it’s 
a deuced nasty thing to go mpping up and 
crucifying camels and monkeys It must blunt 
all the finer feelings sooner or later 

PARAMORE [turmng on him) How many 
camels and horses and men were ripped up 
im that Soudan campaign where you won 
your Victoria Cross, Colonel Craven? 

CRAVEN [firing up] That was farr fighting a 
very different thing, Paramore 

PARAMORE Yes Martinis ind machine guns 
against naked spearmen 

craven [hotly] Naked spearmen can kill, 
Paramore I risked my hfe dont forget that 

PARAMORE [nuth equal sprit] And I have 
risked mine, as all doctors do, oftener than 
any soldier 

craven [handsomely] Thats tue I didnt 
think of that I beg your pardon, Paramore 
I'll never say another word against your pro- 
fession But I hope youll let me stick to the 
good oldfashioned shahing-up treatment for 
my hver a clinking 1un across country with 
the hounds 

PARAMORE [mzik bitter rrony] Isnt that iather 
cruel? a pick of dogs ripping up a fox? 

suuta [coming coatingly betneen them} Oh 
please dont begin arguing again Do go to 
the smoking room, Daddy Mr Cuthbertson 
wall wonder what has become of you 

craven Very well, very well I'll go But 
youre really not reasonable today, Paramore, 
to talk that way of fair sport— 

gutta Sh—sh [coaving hum tonards the door] 

craven Well, well, I’m off [He goes good- 
humoredly, pushed out by Juba} 

sunta [turning at the door nith her utmost 
nuchery of manner} Dont looh so disappomted, 
Dr Paramore Cheer up Youve been most 
hind to us, and y ouv e done pap? 4 lot of good 

PARAMORE[delighted, ruskingorer to ker] How 
beautiful it is of }ou to say that to me, Miss 
Craven! 


gutta I hate to see any one unhappy I 
cant bear unhappiness [She runs oul, cestirg a 
Parthian glance at him as she fics] 

Paramore stands enraptured, gazing after her 
through the glass door Whalst hets thus absorbed, 
Charteris comes in from the dining room and 
touches kim on the arm 

PARAMORE [starting] Eh? W hats the matter? 

cHartenis [segnificantly) Charming woman, 
isnt she, Paramore? (Looking admringly at 
kum) How have 3 ou managed to fascinate her? 

paramore I! Doyoureally mean— {He looks 
at hum, then recovers himself, and adds coldly) 
Excuse me this ss a subject I do not care to 
jest about [fle walks anay from Charteris, and 
sets down tn the nearest easy char, reading his 
Journal to intimate that ke does not nish to pursue 
the conversation} 

cuantrnis [ignoring the lint, and coolly sulting 
down beside him] Why dont you get mainied, 
Paramore? You know it's a scand lous thing 
for a man in your profession to be single 

paramore [shortly, sill pretending to read] 
Thats my own business not yours 

cuarnteris Not at all it’s pre eminently a 
social question Youre going to get married, 
arnt you? 

paramore Not that I am aware of 

CHARTERIS [alarmed] No' Dont say that 
Why? 

PARAMORE [resing angrily and rapping one of 
the sıLence placards} Allow me to call your 
attention to that [He crosses the room to the 
casy char near the revoluing bookstand, and 

Jungs himself into tt nith determined hostility] 

cnantenis [folloning him, too deeply con- 
cerned to mend the rebuff | Paramore you alarm 
me more than I can say Youve muffed this 
business somehow I fully expected to find 
you a joy ful accepted sutor 

paraworr [angrily] Yes, you have been 
watching me beewse j ou admire Mics Crasen 
yourself Well, you may go im and win now 
You will be pleased to herr that I am a 
rumed man 

cHanterts You! Rumed! How? The turf? 

PARAMORE [contemptuously] The turf"! Cer- 
tainly not 

cuartrerts Paramore if the loan of all I 
possess will help vou over this difficulty, you 
have only to ash 

PARAMORE [rzsirg tn surprise] Charteris! I— 
[Suspretously] Are you joking? 

CHARTERIS Why on earth do you ah ays 
suspect me of johing® I never wis more 
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serious in my life 

PARAMORE [shamed by Charteris’s generosity] 
Then I beg your pardon I thought the news 
would please you 

CHARTERIS [deprecaiing this injustice to hts 
good feeling) My dear fellow! 

PARAMORE I see I was wrong I am really 
very sorry (They shake hands] And now you 

may as well learn the truth I had rather you 
heard ıt from me than from the gossip of the 
club My hver discovery has been—er—er— 
{he cannot bring himself to say tt 

CHARTERIS [helpıng him out] Confirmed? 
[Sadly] I see the poor Colonel’s doomed 

PARAMORE No on the contrary, it has been 
—er—called in question The Colonel now 
beheves himself to be im perfectly good 
health, and my friendly relations with the 
Cravens are entirely spoilt 

CHARTERIS Who told him about 1t? 

PARAMORE I did, of course, the moment I 
read the news in this [He shews the gournal, 
and puts tt down on the boolstand} 

CHARTERIS Why, man youve been a mes- 
senger of glad tidings! Didnt you congratulate 
him? 

PARAMORE [scandalized] Congratulate him! 
Congratulate a man on the worst blow patho- 
logical science has received for the last three 
hundred years! 

CHARTERIS No, no, no Congratulate hım 
on having Ins hfe saved Congratulate Juha 
on having her father spared Swear that your 
discovery and your reputation are as nothing 
to you compared with the pleasure of restor- 
ing happiness to the household ın which the 
best hopes of your hfe are centred Confound 
it, man, youll never get married if you cant 
turn things to account with a woman in these 
httle ways 

PARAMORE [gravely] Excuse me, but my 
self-respect is dearer to me even than Miss 
Craven I cannot trifle with scientific ques- 
tions for the sake of a personal advantage 
[He turns away coldly, and goes tonards the 
table] 

cuanterts Well, this beats me! The Non- 
conformist conscience 1s bad enough, but the 
scientific conscrence is the very devil [He 
follons Paramore, and puts hts arm familvarly 
round his shoulder, bringing him back again 
whilst he speaks} Now look here, Paramore 
I have no conscience 1n that sense at all I 
loathe 1t as I loathe all the snares of idealism, 
but I have some common humanity and 


common sense [He replaces him tn the easy 
char, and sis down opposite him] Come! what 
1s a really scientific theory? A true theory, 
isnt 1t? 

PARAMORE No doubt 

CHARTERIS For instance, you have a theory 
about Craven’s liver, eh? 

PARAMORE I still believe that to be a true 
theory, though it has been upset for the 
moment 

CHARTERIS And you have a theory that it 
would be pleasant to be marned to Juha? 

PARAMORE I suppose so In a sense 

CHARTERIS That theory also will be upset, 
probably, before youre a year older 

PARAMORE Always cynical, Chartens 

CHARTERIS Never mind that Now it’s a 
perfectly damnable thing for you to hope 
that your liver theory ıs true, because it 
amounts to hoping that Craven will die an 
agonizing death 

PARAMORE And always paradoxical, Char- 
teris 

CHARTERIS Wel), at least youll admt that 
ats amable and human to hope that your 
theory about Julia 1s rghħht, because it 
amounts to hoping that she may hve happily 
ever after 

PARAMORE J do hope that with all my soul 
—[correcting iumself}] I mean with all my 
function of hoping 

CHARTERIS Then, since both theories are 
equally scientific, why not devote yourself, 
as a humane man, to proving the armable 
theory rather than the damnable one? 

PARAMORE But how? 

cuarterts I'litell you You think I’m fond 
of Juba myself So I am, but then I’m fond of 
everybody, so I dont count Besides, if you 
try the scientific experment of asking her 
whether she loves me, she'll tell you that she 
hates and despises me So I’m out of the 
runmng Nevertheless, lie you, I hope that 
she may be happy with all my—what did you 
call your soul? 

PARAMORE [zmpatzently} Oh, go on, go on 
fimsh what you were going to say 

cnarteris [suddenly affecttng complete in- 
difference, and rising carelessly] I dont know 
that I was gomg to say anythıng more IfI 
were you I should invite the Cravens to tea 
in honor of the Colonel’s escape from a hor- 
nible doom By the way, if youve done with 
that Bntish Medical Journal, I should hhe 
to see how theyve smashed your theory up 
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PARAMORE [mincing as he also rises] Oh, cer- 
tainly, 1f you wish it Ihave no objection [He 
takes the gournal from the bookstand| I admit 
that the Itahan expermments apparently 
upset my theory But please remember that 
it 1s doubtful—ex tremely doubtful—whether 
anything can be proved by experiments on 
ammals {He hands Charteris the journal] 

cHanTents [taking zt] It doesnt matter I 
dont intend to make any [Ile retires to the re- 
cess on Ibsen’s right, picking up the step-ladder 
as he passes and placing tt so that he ıs able to use 
ut for a leg rest as he settles himself to read on the 
divan mith his bach to the corner of the mantel- 
piece] 

Paramore goes to the dining room door, and ts 
about to leave the library when he meets Grace 
entering 

arace How do you do, Dr Paramore? So 
glad to see you [They shake hands] 

paramore Thanks Quite well, I hope? 

arace Quite, thank you Youre looking 
overworked We must take more care of you, 
Doctor 

Paramore You are too kind 

Grace It1s you who are too kind—to your 
patients You sacrifice yourself Have a little 
rest Come and talk to me Tell me all about 
the latest scientific discoveries, and what I 
ought to read to keep myself up to date But 
perhaps youre busy 

paramore No, not at all Only too de- 
lighted [They go wnto the recess on Ibsen’s left, 
and sit there chatting tn whaspers, very con- 
Jidentrally} 

cnarteris How they all love a doctor! 
They can say what they hke to nm [Jula 
returns, but does not look his way He takes his 
Jeet from the ladder and sits up] Whew! (Juha 
wanders along his side of the room, apparently 
looking for some one Charteris steals after her) 

CHARTERIS [iz a low voice] Looking for me, 
Juha? 

JULIA [starting violently) Oh! Ilow you 
startled me! 

CHARTERIS Sh! I want to shew jou some- 
thing Looh! [He ponts to the pair in the recess} 

JULITA [zealously] That woman! 

CHARTERIS My young woman, carrying 
of} our young man 

Juta What do you mean? Do jou dare 
insinuite— 

cuartents Sh—sh—sh! Dont disturb them 

Paramore rises, takes down a bool, and sits 
on a footstool at Grace’s feet 


Jurta Why are they whispering Ihe that? 

CHARTERIS Because they dont want ans 
one to hear what they are saving to one 
another 

Paramore shens Grace a picture in the boo! 
They both laugh heartily over it 

gutta What 1s he shewing her? 

cHaRTERIS Probably a diagram of the 
ler [Julia, ntth an exclamation of disgust, 
makes for the recess Charteris catches her 
sleeve] Stop be careful, Juha [She fices her- 
self by giving him a push nhich upsets him irto 
the easy char, then crosses to the recess, and 
stands looking donn at Grace and Paramore 
from the corner nert the fireplace] 

JULIA [nith suppressed fury) You seem to 
have found a very interesting booh Dr 
Paramore [They look up, astonrshed] May 
I ash what it 1s’ [She stoops snifily, snatches 
the bool from Paramore, and comes donn to the 
table quiclly io looh at it whilst they rise in 
amazement) Good Words! [She flings it on 
the table, and sneeps bach past Charteris, et- 
claiming contemptuously) You fool! [Paramore 
and Grace, meannhile, come from the recess 
Paramore benildered Grace very determined] 

CHARTERIS [aside to Juka as he gels out of the 
easy chair] Idiot! She'll have you turned out 
of the club for this 

suita [terrified] She cant can she? 

Paramore What as the matter, Miss 
Craven? 

CHARTERIS [hastily] Nothing My fault a 
stupid practical Johe I beg your pardon and 
Mrs Tranfield’s 

cracF [firmly] It is not vour fault in the 
learst, Mı Charteris Dr Paramore wall you 
oblige me by finding Sylvia Craven for me, 
if you cain? 

paramore [hesttateng} But— 

crace I wintyou to gonow, ify ou please 

PARAMORE [succumbing] Certunly [He bors 
and goes out by the staircase door] 

Gracr You are going with hm, Charteris 

Juria Lou will not lease me here to be 
insulted by this woman, Mr Charteris (She 
takes ius arm as tf to go nith hun] 

cnace When two Indies quarrel in this 
club, itis agamst the rules to scttle it when 
there are gentlemen present especially the 
gentleman they arc quarreling about I pre- 
sume you do not wish to break that rule, 
Miss Craven {[J: ka sullenly drops Clarteris £ 
erm Grace turns to Charterts, e~d cdds} Now' 
Trot off 
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CHARTERIS Certainly Certamly [He fol- 
lows Paramore wgnominiously] 

GRACE [to Julta, mth quet peremptoriness) 
Now what have you to say to me? 

JULIA [suddenly throning herself tragically 
on her knees at Grace's feet) Dont take bim 
from me Oh dont—dont be so cruel Give 
him back to me You dont know what youre 
doing—what our past has been—how I love 
him You dont know— 

Grace Get up, and dont be a fool Suppose 
any one comes in and sees you im that ridicu- 
lous attitude! 

gotta I hardly know what I’m doing I 
dont care what I’m doing I’m too miserable 
Oh, wont you hsten to me? 

Grace Do you suppose I am a man, to be 
imposed on by this sort of rubbish? 

JULIA [gelling up and looking darkly at her] 
You intend to take him from me, then? 

cracE Do you expect me to help you to 
keep hm after the way you have behaved? 

JULIA [trying her theatrical method ın a milder 
Jorm reasonable and impulswely goodnatured 
instead of tragic] I know I was wrong to act 
as I did last mght I beg your pardon I am 
sorry I was mad 

Grace Not a bit mad You calculated to 
an inch how far you could go When he 1s 
present to stand between us and play out 
the scene with you, I count for nothing 
When we are alone, you fall back on your 
natural way of getting anything you want 
crying for it ike a baby until at 1s given to 

ou 
i JULIA [miith unconcealed hatred] You learnt 
this from him 

crace I learnt it from yourself, last mght 
and now How I hate to be a woman when 
I see, by you, what wretched childish crea- 
tures we are! Those two men would cut you 
dead and have you turned out of the club 
if you were a man, and had behaved in such 
away before them But because you are only 
a woman, they are forbeanng! sympathetie! 
gallant! Oh,ifyouhadascrap of self-respect, 
their indulgence would make you creep all 
over I understand now why Charteris has 
no respect for women 

gutta How dare you say that? 

Grace Dare! I love him And I have re- 
fused his offer to marry me 

guuta [encredulous, but hopeful] You have 
refused! 

Grace Yes, because I will not give myself 


to any man who has learnt to treat women 
from you and your hke I can do without his 
love, but not without his respect, and it 1s 
your fault that I cannot have both Take 
his love then, and much good may it do you! 
Run to him, and beg him to take you bach 

gutta Oh, what a har you are! He loved 
me before he ever saw you—before he ever 
dreamt of you, you pitiful thing Do you 
think J need go down on my knees to men 
to make them come to me? That may be 
your experience, you creature with no figure 
it 1s not mme There are dozens of men who 
would give their souls for a look from me 
I have only to hft my finger 

Grace Liftit then, and see whether he will 
come 

surra How I should hike to kill you! I dont 
know why I dont 

Grace Yes you hke to get out of your 
difficulties at other people’s expense It 1s 
something to boast of, isnt it, that dozens of 
men would make love to you 2f you mvited 
them? 

Juua [sullenly] I suppose 1t’s better to be 
hke you, with a cold heart and a serpent’s 
tongue Thank Heaven, I have a heart that 
as why you can hurt me as I cannot hurt you 
And you are a coward You are giving hm 
up to me without a struggle 

Grace Yes 1tis for you to struggle I wish 
you success [She turns away contemptuously, 
and 2s going to the dining room door when Sylvia 
enters on the opposite side folloned by Cuihbert- 
son and Craven, nho come to Juka, whilst Sylva 
crosses to Gracej 

sytvia Here J am, sent by the faithful 
Paramore He hinted that Pd better brng 
the elder members of the family too here 
they are Whats the row? 

GRACE [quietly] Nothing, dear There's no 
row 

surta [Aysterccally, tottering and stretching out 
her arms to Craven] Daddy! 

craven [taling her in his arms] My precious! 
Whats the matter? à 

JULIA [through her tears] She’s gomg to have 
me expelled from the club, and we shall all 
be disgraced Can she do 1t, Daddy? 

craven Well, really, the rules of this club 
are so extraordinary that I dont know {To 
Grace| May I ash, madam, whether you have 
any complamt to make of my daughter’s con- 
duct? 

Grace Yes, sir I am going to complain to 
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the committee 

syivia I knew youd overdo it some day, 
Juha 

craven Do you know this lady, Jo” 

curusrratsoy This is my daughter, Mrs 
Tranfield, Dan Grace this 1s my old friend 
Colonel Craven 

Grace and Craven bow to one another con- 
strainedly 

craven May J ask the ground of complaint, 
Mrs Tranfield? 

Grace Simply that Miss Craven 1s essen- 
tially a womanly woman, and, as such, not 
eligible fo. memberslnp 

Jutta It’s false I’m not a womanly woman 
I was guaranteed when I jomed just as you 
were 

aracE By Mr Charteris, I thinh, at yom 
own request I shall call him as a witness to 
your thoroughly womanly conduct just now 
in his presence and Dr Paramore’s 

craven Cuthbertson are they joking? or 
am I dreaming? 

CUTHBERTSON [grimly] It’s real, Dan youre 
awake 

sytvta [taking Craven's left arm, and hugging 
it affectionately} Deu old Rip Van Winkle! 

caaven Well, Mrs Tranfield, all I ein say 
as that I hope you will succeed in establishing 
your complaint, and that Julia may soon see 
the last of this most outrageous institution 

Charterts returns 

CHARTERIS [at the door] May I come in? 

sytvia Yes youre wanted here as a wit- 
ness [Charteris comes in, and places limself 
with evident misgruing betneen Julta and Grace} 
It’s a bad case of womanliness 

anace [half aside to him, significantly] You 
understand? [Julia, natching them zealously, 
leaves her father and gets close to Charterts 
Grace adds aloud] I shall expect your support 
before the committee 

Juzia If jou have a scrap of manhood in 
you zou will take my part 

cuarTFRIs But then I shall be expelled for 
bemg a manly man Besides, I’m on the com- 
mittee myself I cant act as judge and witness 
too You must apply to Paramore he saw it 
all 

grace Where 1s Dr Paramore? 

cnanteris Just gone home 

JULIA {rith sudden resolution] What is Dr 
Paramore’s number im Savile Row? 

cHartrris Seventy-nine 

Julia goes out quickly by the staircase door, 


lo their astomshment Charteris follons her to 
the door, nhich snings bach in his face leaurg 
am staring after her through the gloss 

SYLVIA [running to Grace] Grace go after 
her Dont let her get beforchand with Para- 
more She'll tell lum the most heartbreaking 
stories about how she’s been treated, and get 
round him completely 

craven [thundering] Sylvia! Is that the way 
to speak of zour sister, mss? [Grace squeezes 
Sylvia's hand to console her, takes a magasine 
Jrom the table, and sits donn calmly Sylvia posts 
herself behind Grace's chair, leaning over the 
bach to natch the ensuing colloquy betneen the 
three men] I assure you, Mrs Tranfield, Dr 
Paramore has just invited us all to take after- 
noon tea with him, and if my daughter has 
gone to his house, sheis simply tahing ads n- 
tage of his invitation to estreante herself from 
a very embarrissing scene here We're all 
gomg there Come, Sylvin [He turns to go, 
folloned by Cuthbertson] 

CHARTERIS [in consternation] Stop! [He gets 
between Craven and Cuthbertson} What hurry 
1s there? Cant you give the man time? 

craves Time! What for? 

CHARTFRIS [talking foolishly ut his agitation] 
Well, to get a httle rest you hnow 1 busy 
professional man hhe that! He’s not had 4 
moment to himself all day 

craven But Julia's with him 

CHARTERIS Well, no matte: she’s only one 
person Andshe ought to have anopportunity 
of laying her cise before him As a member 
of the committee, I think thats only just Be 
reasonable, Craven give him half on hour 

CUTHBERTSON [sternly] What do you mean 
by this, Charteris? 

cuarteris Nothing, I assure you Only 
common consideration for poor Paramore 

CUTHBERTSON Youve some motive Craven 
I strongly advise that we go at once [He 
grasps the door handle} 

cuantrais [coarmgly] No, no [He pus his 
hand persuasncly on Craven's arm addirg) It’s 
not good for your hver, Craven, to rush about 
immediately after lunch 

CUTHBERTSON His hver's cured Come on, 
Craven [He opens the door} 

CHARTERIS [calching Cuthbertcor by the 
sleeve} Cuthbertson youre mad Paromore’s 
going to propose to Julia We must give him 
time he’s not the min to come ta the point 
in three seconds as you or I would [Tt ring 
to Craven] Dont you see that wall get me out 
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of the difficulty we were speaking of this 
morning you and I and Cuthbertson You 
remember? 

cRAVEN Now 1s this a thing to say plump 
out before everybody, Chartens? Confound 
it, have you no decency? 

CUTHBERTSON [severely] None whatever 

CHARTERIS {turning to Cuthbertson} No dont 
be unkind, Cuthbertson Back me up My 
future, her future, Mrs Tranfield’s future, 
Craven’s future, everybody’s future depends 
on Juha bemg Paramore’s affianced bnde 
when we arrive He’s certain to propose 1f 
youll only give him time You know youre a 
kindly and senstble man as well as a deucedly 
clever one, Cuthbertson, in spite of all the 
nonsense you pick up in the theatre Say a 
word for me 

CRAVEN I’m qute willing to leave the de- 
cision to Cuthbertson, and I have no doubt 
whatever as to what that decision will be 

Cuthbertson carefully shuts the door, and 
comes bach into the room mth an ar of weighty 
reflection 

CUTHBERTSON I am now going to speak as 
a man of the world that 1s, without moral 
responsibility 

CRAVEN Quite so, Jo Of course 

CUTHBERTSON Therefore, though I have no 
sympathy whatever with Charteris’s views, 
T think we can do no harm by warting—say 
ten minutes or so [He sets down] 

CHARTERIS [delighted] Ah, there’s nobody 
hke you after all, Cuthbertson, when theres 
a difficult situation to be judged [He sets donn 
on the settee bach} 

cRAVEN [deeply disappointed) Oh well, Jo, 1f 
that 1s your decision, I must keep my word 
and abide by it Better sit down and make 
ourselves comfortable, I suppose [He sts also, 
under protest] 

A pause, very trying for the three men 

Grace [looking up from her magazine} Dont 
fidget, Leonard 

cHarTERts [slipping off the settee bach] I cant 
help it I’m too restless The fact 1s, Juha has 
made me so nervous that I cant answer for 
myself until I know her decision Mrs Tran- 
field will tell you what a time Ive had lately 
Julia’s really a most determined woman, you 
know 

craven [staring up] Well, upon my hfe! 
Upon my honor and conscience!! Now really"! 
I shall go this instant Come on, Sylvia Cuth- 
bertson, I hope youll mark your sense of this 
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sort of thng by coming on to Paramore’s 
with us at once [He marches to the door] 

CHARTERIS [desperately| Craven youre infl- 
ing with your daughter’s happiness I ash 
only five mmutes more 

CRAVEN Not five seconds, sir Tie for 
shame, Charteris! [He goes out] 

CUTHBERTSON [to Charteris, as he passes him 
on his way to the door) Bungler! [He follons 
Craven] 

sytvia Serve you night, you duffer! (She 
JSollows Cuthberison] 

CHARTERIS Oh, these headstrong old men! 
[To Grace] Nothing to be done now but go 
with them, and delay the Colonel as much 
as possible So I’m afraid I must leave you 

GRACE [resing] Not at all Paramore invited 
me, too 

cHaRTERIs [aghasi| You dont mean to say 
youre coming! 

Grace Most certamly Do you suppose 
I will let that woman think I am afraid to 
meet her? (Charteris sinks on a char nith a 
prolonged groan) Come dont be silly youll 
not overtake the Colonel sf you delay any 
longer 

cHarteris Why was I ever born, child of 
misfortune that I am! [He rises despazringly} 
Well, 1f you must come, you must [He offers 
his arm, which she takes| By the way, what 
happened after I left you? 

GRACE I gave her a lecture on hcr-behavior 
which she will remember to the last day of 
her hfe 

CHARTERIS [approvingly] That was nght, 
darhng [He slips hes arm round her warsi) Just 
one hiss To soothe me 

GRACE [complacenily offering her cheek) 
Foolish boy! [He kisses her) Now come along 
[They go out together] 


ACT IJI 


Paramore’s reception room im Savile Ron 
Viewing the room from the front mindons, the 
door zs seen in the opposite wall near the left 
hand corner Another door, a light noiseless one 
covered mith green barze, leading to the consult- 
ing room, ts in the right hand wall towards the 
bach The fireplace ıs on the left At the nearer 
corner of tt a couch 1s placed at right angles to 
the wall, settlenise At the other corner, an easy 
chair On the right the walls occupied by a book- 
case, further forward than the green baize door 
Beyond the door ts a cabinet of anatorncal pre- 
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parations, nith a framed photograph of Rem- 
brandt's School of Anatomy hanging on the nall 
above wt Tn front, a liile to the right, a teatable 
‘aramore 1s sealed in a round-bached chatr, 

on castors, pouring out tea Julia seis opposite 
kum, with her bach to the fire He ts m high 
spirits she very downcast 

PARAMORE [handing her the cup he has gust 
Jilled| There! Making tea 1s one of the few 
things I consider myself able to do thoroughly 
well Cake? 

gutta No, thank you I dont hhe sweet 
things [She sets down the cup untasled] $ 

panavone Anything wrong with the tea? 

Jurta No It’s very nice 

pananore I’m afraid I’m a bad enter- 
tamer The fact is, I am too professional I 
shme only mn consultation I almost wish jou 
had something serious the matter with you, 
so that you might call out my knowledge and 
sympathy As it 1s, I can only admire you, 
and feel how pleasant 1t 1s to have you here 

sucta [brtterly] And pet me, and say pretty 
things to me I wonder you dont offer me a 
saucer of milh at once 

PARAMORE [aslonished}] Why? 

Jurta Because you seem to regard me very 
much as if I were a Persian cat 

PARAMORE [in strong remonstrance] Miss 
Cra— 

sua [cutting kim short] Oh, you neednt 
protest I’m used tot 2t’s the sort of attach- 
ment I seem always to mspire [Jrontcally] 
You cant think how flattering 1t 15 

PARAMORE My dear Miss Craven, what a 
cynical thing to say! You! who are loved at 
first sight by the people in the street as you 
pass Why, in the club I can tell by the faces 
of the men whether you have been lately 
in the room or not 

suuia [shrinking fiercely] Oh, I hate that 
look in their faces Do you hnow that I have 
nev er had one human being care for me since 
I was born? 

paratfore Thats not true, Miss Craven 
Even af it were true of your father, and of 
Charteris, who loves you madly in spite of 
jour dislihe for him, 1t 3s not true of me 

JULIA [startled] Who told you that about 
Charteris? 

PARAMORE Why, he himself 

JULIA [nth deep, poignant conuicion) He 
cares for only one person in the world, and 
that 1s himself There is not in Ins whole 
nature one unselfish spot He would not 


spend one hour of his rcal hfe with—[a sob 
chokes ker she rises passionately, crying) Y ou 
are all ahhe, every one of you Esen my 
father only makes a pet ofme [She gocs ar os 
to the fireplace, and stands nith her bach to hari 
to kide her face] 

PARAVORE [folloning ker humbly] I dont 
deserve this from you indeed I do not 

JULIA [rating hım) Then why do you gosup 
about me behind my back with Charteris’ 

PARAMORE We said nothing disparaging 
of you Nobody shall ever do that in my 
presence We spohe of the subject nearest 
our hearts 

gutta His heart! Oh God, his heart! [She 
sits down on the couch, and covers her face} 

PARAMORE [sadly] I am afraid z ou love him, 
for all that, Miss Craven 

JULIA [ratsing her head instantly] If he sys 
that, he hes If ever you hear it said that I 
eared for him, contradict it 1t 15 false 

PARAMORE [quic/ly advancing to her] Mass 
Craven 1s the way clear for me then? 

JULIA [losing interest in the conversation, ard 
lookang crossly anay from lum] What do you 
mean? 

PARAMORE [rmpetuously} You must sce 
what I mean Contradict the rumor of your 
attachment to Charteris, not by words—it 
has gone too far for that—but by becoming 
my wife [Earnestly] Believe me it 1s not 
merely your beauty thit attracts me (Julia, 
interested, looks up at him quiclly} I hnow 
other beautiful women It1s your heart jour 
sincerity, your sterling reality, [Juda rises 
and gazes at him, breathless nith a rew hope} 
your great gifts of character that arc only 
half developed because you have never been 
understood by those about you 

JULIA [looking intently at hari, and yet be- 
ginning lo be deriswely sceptical in spite of her- 
self] Have you really seen all that in me? 

panawore Ihave feltit Ihave bcen alone 
in the world, and I need you, Julia Tht is 
how I have divined that you, also, are alone 
in the world 

JULIA [zih theatrical pathos] You are wight 
there I am indeed alone in the world 

PARAMORE [f11udly approaching her] With 
you I should not be alone And you” withme? 

JULIA You! [Ske gets quic! ly out of s reach, 
taking refuge at the teatable} No, no I cart 
bring my self— [8he breals off, perzlezed, and 
lools wieasily about her] Oh, I dont know 
vhat to do Lou will expect too much from 


bi 
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me [She suis down] 

PARAMORE I hase more fath in you than 
you have m yourself Your nature 1s ncher 
than you thnk 

JULIA [doubtfully] Do you really beheve 
that I am not the shallow, jealous, devilish 

tempered creature they all pretend I am? 

PARAMORE I am ready to place my happi- 
ness in your hands Does that prove what I 
think of you? 

Juria Yes [believe you really care for me 
(He approaches her eagerly she has a volent 
revulsion, and rises mith her hands up as tf to 
beat hum off, crying] No, no, no, no I cannot 
It’s possible, [She goes tonards the door] 

Paramore [looking nistfully after her] Is xt 
Charteris? 

suuta [stopping and turning] Ah, you thnk 
that! [She comes back} Lasten to me H I say 
yes, will you promise not to touch me? Wall 
you give me time to accustom myself to our 
new relations? 

PARAMORE I promise most faithfully I 
would not press you for the world 

sutra Then—then— Yes I promse 

PARAMORE Oh, how unspeakably hap— 

JULIA [stopping his raptures] No not another 
word Let us forgetıt [She resumes her seat at 
the table] I haynt touched my tea [He hastens 
to hes former seat As he passes, she puts her 
left hand on his arm and says] Be good to me, 
Percy I need xt sorely 

PARAMORE [transported] You have called 
me Percy! Hurrah! 

Charters and Craven come in Paramore 
hastens to meet them, beaming 

PARAMORE Delighted to see you here with 
me, Colonel Craven And you too, Charteris 
Sit down [Zhe Colonel stts down on the end of 
the couch] Where are the others? 

CHARTERIS Sylvia has dragged Cuthbertson 
off into the Burlington Arcade to buy some 
caramels He hkes to encourage her in eating 
caramels he thinks it’s a womanly taste 
Besides, he kes them himself Theyll be 
here presently [He strolls across to the cabinet, 
and pretends to study the Rembrardt photograph, 
so as to be as far out of Julta’s reach as possible | 

craven Yes, and Charters has been trying 
to persuade me that theres a short cut be- 
tween Cork Street and Savile Row some- 
where in Conduit Street Now did you ever 
hear such nonsense? Then he said my coat 
was getting shabby, and wanted me to go 
into Poole’s and order a new one Paramore 


1s my coat shabby? 

PARAMORE Not that I can see 

craven Ishould think not Then he wanted 
to draw me into an argument about the 
Egyptian war We should have been here 
quarter of an hour ago only for his nonsense 

cuartenis [sétll contemplating Rembrand(] | 
did my best to keep him from disturbing you, 
Paramore 

paramore[graiefully] You hept him exactly 
the night time, toasecond [Formally] Colonel 
Craven I have something very particular to 
say to you 

CRAVEN [springing up in alarm] In prate, 
Paramore now really 1t must be in private 

PARAMORE [surprised] Of course I was about 
tosuggest my consulting room theres nobody 
there Miss Craven will you excuse me 
Charters will entertam you until I retuřn 
[He leads the nay to the green baze door) 

CHARTERIS [aghast] Oh, I say, hadnt jou 
better wait until the others come? 

PARAMORE [exultant] No need for further 
delay now, my best friend [He wrings Char- 
teres’s hand] Wall you come, Colonel? 

CRAVEN Åt your service, Paramore at your 
service 

Craven and Paramore go into the consulting 
room Juha turns her head, and stares insolently 
at Charteris Hts nerves play hum false he ts 
completely out of countenance ın a moment She 
reses suddenly He starts, and comes hastily for- 
ward between the table and the bookcase She 
crosses to that side behind the table, and he 
rmmeduately crosses to the opposite side 1n front 
of zt, dodging her 

CHARTERIS [nervously] Dont, Juha Now 
dont abuse your advantage Youve got me 
here at your mercy Be good for once, and 
dont make a scene 

JULIA [contemptuously] Do you suppose I am 
going to touch you? 

CHARTERIS No Of course not 

She comes forward on. her sede of the table 
He retreats on his side of tt She looks at jum 
nith utter scorn, sneeps across to the couch, and 
siis down impertally Waith a great sigh of relef 
he drops nto Paramore’s chair 

gutta Come here I have something to say 
to you 

CHARTERIS Yes? [He rolls the char a fer 
inches tonards her] 

Jurta Come here, I say I am not going to 
shout across the room at you Are you afraid 
of me? 
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cuanteRis Horribly [Ie moves the char 
slowly, nuh great msguing, to the end of the 
couch] 

JULIA [muth studied nsolence] Has that woman 
told you that she has given you up to me 
without an attempt to defend her con- 
quest? 

CHARTERIS [whispering persuasively) Shew 
that you are capable of the same saenfice 
Give me up too 

Juta Sacrifice! And so you think I’m 
dying to marry you, do jou? 

CHARTERIS Iam afraid your intentions have 
been honorable, Juha 

gutta You cad! 

CHARTERIS [mith a sigh] I confess I am some- 
thmg ether more or less than a gentleman, 
Juha You once gave me the benefit of the 
doubt 

Juria Indeed! I never told you so If you 
cannot behave hke a gentleman, you had 
better go back to the society of the woman 
who has given you up if such a coldblooded, 
cowardly creature can be called a woman 
(She rises majestically he makes his char fiy 
bach to the table] I know you now, Leonard 
Charteris, through and through, in all your 
falseness, your petty spite, your cruelty and 
your vanity The place you coveted has been 
won by a man more worthy of it 

CHARTERIS [springing up, and coming close to 
her, gasping naith eagerness) What do you 
mean? Out with ıt Have you accep— 

sonia ĮI am engaged to Dr Paramore 

CHARTERIS [enraptured] My own Juha! [He 
attempts to embrace her] 

gutta [recoiling he catching her hands and 
holding them] Wow dare you! Are you mad? 
Do you wish me to call Dr Paramore? 

CHARTERIS Call everybody, my darlimg— 
everybody ın London Now I shall no longer 
have to be brutal, to defend myself, to go in 
ferr of you How I have looked forward to 
ths day! You know now that I dont want 
you to marry me or to love me Paramore 
ean have all that I only want to look on and 
rejoice disinterestedly m the happiness of 
[Atssing her hand] my dear Julia (essing the 
other), my beautiful Juha [She tears her hands 
anay and raises them as tf to strile him, as 
she did the mght before at Cuthbertson’s, he 
Jaces them nith goyous recklessness] No use to 
threaten me now I am not afraid of those 
hands the loyehest hands mm the world 

Juua How have you the face to turn 


round hhe this after msulting and torturing 
me? 

cuartrris Never mind, dearest you never 
did understand me, and you never will Our 
vivisecting friend has made 1 successful 
experiment at last 

gutta [earnestly] It 1s you who are the vvu- 
sector a far crueller, more wanton sisisector 
than he 

CHARTERIS Yes, but then I learn so much 
more from my experments than he docs! 
And the victims learn 1s much as Ido Thats 
where my moral superiority comes in 

JULIA [siting donn agan on the couch nith 
rueful humor] Well, you shall not experiment 
on me any more Go to jour Grice if you 
want a victim She'll be a tough one 

CHARTERIS [reproachfully, sitting donn beside 
her] And you drove me to propose to her to 
escape fiom jou! Suppose she had accepted 
me, where should J be now? 

sutia Where J am, I suppose, now that I 
have accepted Paramore 

CHARTERIS But I should have made Grace 
unhappy [Jula sneers] However, now I come 
to think of it, youll male Paramore unhappy 
And yet if you refused him he would be in 
despair Poor devl! 

JULIA [ker temper flashing up for a moment 
again] He 1s « better man than you 

cuartenis [humbly] I grant you that, my 
dear 

JULIA [impetuously] Dont call me your denr 
And what do you mean by saying that Ishall 
make him unhappy? Am I not good enough 
for him? 

cuantents [dubsously] Well, that depends 
on what you mean by good enough 

sutta [earnestly] Y ou might have made me 
good 1f you had chosen to You had a great 
power over me I was hhe a child in your 
hands, and you hnew it 

CHARTERIS Yes my dear That means that 
whenever you got jealous and flew into 1 
tearing rage, I could always depend on sts 
ending happily af I only wartcd Jong enough, 
and petted you very hard all the time When 
you had had 3 our fling, and called the object 
of your jetlousy every name you could In, 
your tongue to, and bused me to your heart s 
content for 2 couple of hours, then the re- 
action would come and you would ct let 
subside into 1 soothing rapture of aficetian 
which gave you 1 sensation of bamg angchie- 
ally good and forgiving Oh, I know that sort 
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of goodness! You may have thought on these 
occasions that I was bringing out your latent 
amabihty, but I thought you were bnngmg 
out mine, and using up rather more than 
your_fair share of it 

gutta According to you, then, I have no 
good in me I am an utterly vile, worthless 
woman Is that it? 

CHARTERIS Yes, 1f you are to be judged as 
you judge others From the conventional 
point of view, theres nothing to be said for 
you, Juha nothing Thats why I have to find 
some other point of view to save my self- 
respect when I remember how I have loved 
you Oh, what I have learnt from you! from 
you! who could learn nothing from me! I 
made a fool of you, and you brought me 
wisdom I broke your heart, and you brought 
me joy I made you curse your womanhood, 
and you revealed my manhood to me Bless- 
ings for ever and ever on my Juha’s name! 
{FVith genuine emotion, he tahes her hand to kiss 
wt again} 

gutta [snatching her hand away in disgust} 
Oh, stop talking that nasty sneenng stuff 

CHARTERIS (laughingly appealing to the 
heavens] She calls ıt nasty sneering stuff! 
Well, well Ul never talk hhe that to you 
again, dearest It only means that you are 
a beautiful woman, and that we all love you 

gutta Dont say that I hate it It sounds 
as if I were a mere ammal 

CHARTERIS Hm! A fine animal is a very 
wonderful thing Dont let us disparage 
animals, Juha 

sotta That 1s what you really think me 

CHARTERIS Come, Julia! you dont expect 
me to admre you for your moral quahties, 
do you? 

Julia turns and looks hard at lam He starts 
up apprehensively, and backs anay from her 
She rises and follows him up slonly and intently 

gutta [deliberately] I have seen you very 
much infatuated with this depraved creature 
who has no moral qualities 

CHARTERIS [retreating] Keep of, Jula Re- 
member your new obligations to Paramore 

sours [overtaking him in the middle of the 
room| Never mind Paramore that is my 
business [Ske grasps the lappels of his coat ın 
her hands, and looks fixedly at hım) Oh, if the 
people you talk so cleverly to could only 
know you as I hnow you! Sometimes I wonder 
at myself for ever carmg for you 

CHARTERIS [beamng at herj Only sometimes? 


JULIA You fraud! You humbug! You mser- 
able hittle:plaster saint! [He looks delighted) 
Oh! [In a parozysm half of rage, half of 
tenderness, she shales him, growhng over him 
lhe a tigress over her cub] 

Paramore and Craven return from the con- 
sulting room, and are thunderstruck at the spec- 
tacle 

CRAVEN [shouting, utterly scandalized] Juha" 

Juka releases Charteris, bui stands her ground 
disdainfully as they come fornard, Craven on 
her left, Paramore on her right 

PARAMORE Whats the matter? 

CHARTERIS Nothing, nothmg Youll soon 
get used to this, Paramore 

craven Now really, Juha, this as a very 
extraordinary way to behave It’s not farr to 
Paramore 

JULIA [coldly] If Dr Paramore objects, he 
can break of our engagement [To Paramore] 
Pray dont hesitate 

PARAMORE [looking doubtfully and anmously 
at her] Do you wish me to break ıt off ° 

CHARTERIS [alarmed] Nonsense!’ dont act so 
hashly It was my fault I annoyed Miss 
Craven—insulted her Hang 1t all, dont go 
and spoil everything like this 

CRAVEN This 1s most infernally perplexing 
I cant beheve that you insulted Julia, Char- 
tens Ive no doubt you annoyed her youd 
annoy anybody upon my soul jou would, but 
insult! now what do you mean by that? 

PARAMORE [tery earnestly] Miss Craven in 
all delicacy and sincerity I ask you to be 
frank with me What are the relations be- 
tween you and Charteris? 

Jota [engmatically] Ask lim [She goes to 
the fireplace, turning her baci on them] 

CHARTERIS Certamly ITI confess Pm m 
love with Miss Craven Ive persecuted her 
with my addresses ever since [knew her It's 
been no use she utterly despises me A mo- 
ment ago the spectacle of a rival’s happiness 
stung me to make a nasty sneering speech, 
and she—well, she just shook me a httle, as 
you saw 

PARAMORE [chnalrously] I shall nes er forget 
that you helped me to win her, Chartens 
(Jula turns quic! ly, a spasm of fury in her face] 

cuarteris Sh! For Heaven’s sahe dont 
mention it 

CRAVEN Thisis avery different story to the 
one you told Cuthbertson and myself this 
mormng ‘Youll excuse my saying that it 
sounds much more hhe the truth Come! you 
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were humbugging us, werent you? 

CHARTERIS [enıgmatıcally}] Ask Julha 

Paramore and Craven turn to Julia Char- 
teris remains doggedly looking straight before 
him 

suLia It’s quite true He has been in love 
with me, he has persecuted me, and I utterly 
despise him 

craven Dont rub tın, Juha 1t’s not kind 
No man 1s quite himself when he’s crossed 
in loye [To Charterzs] Now listen to me, Char- 
ters When I was a young fellow, Cuthbert- 
son and I fell ın love wıth the same woman 
She preferred Cuthbertson I was tahen 
aback I wont deny it But I knew my duty, 
and I did it I gave her up, and wished Cuth- 
bertson joy He told me this morning, when 
we met after many years, that he has re- 
spected and hked me ever since forit And 
I beheve him, and feel the better for it 
(Impresswely] Now, Charteris Paramore and 
you stand today where Cuthbertson and I 
stood on a certain July evening thirty-five 
years ago How are you going to tahe 1t? 

JULIA [indignantly] How 1s he going to tahe 
t, indeed! Really, papa, this ıs too much If 
Mrs Cuthbertson wouldnt have you, 1t may 
have been very noble of you to make a virtue 
of giving her up, just as you made a virtue 
of being a tcetotaller when Percy cut off 
your wine But he shant be virtuous over 
me I have refused him, and if he doesnt hhe 
1t he can—he can— 

CHARTERIS can lumpit Precisely Craven 
you can depend on me I'l lumpit [He moves 
off nonchalantly, and leans against the bookcase 
muh his hands in hus pockets] 

craven [hurt] Juha you dont treat me 
respectfully I dont wish to complain, but 
that was not a becoming speech 

JULIA [bursting into tears, and throning her- 
self into the easy chair] Is there any one in the 
world who has any feeling for me? who does 
not think me utterly vile? 

Craven and Paramore hurry to her im the 
greatest consternation 

craven [remorsefully] My pet I didnt for 
a moment mean— 

jutia Must I stand to be bargained for by 
two men—passed from one to the other hke 
a slave in the market, and not say a word in 
my own defence? 

cRAVFN But, my love— 

sukia Oh, go away, all of vou Leave me 
I—oh—[she gives way to a passion of tears] 


PARAMORE [reproachfully to Crave} Youve 
wounded her cruelly, Colonel Criven 
Cruelly 

craven ButIdidntmeanto I said nothing 
Charteris was I harsh? 

CHARTERIS You forget the revolt of the 
daughters, Craven And you certuni 
wouldnt have gone on hhe that to any grown- 
up woman who was not jour daughter 

craven Do you mean to siy that I am 
expected to treat my daughter the same as 
I would any other girl? 

PARAMORE I should say certainly, Colonel 
Craven 

craven Well, dash me if I will There! 

paramore If you take that tone I have 
nothing more to sry [He crosses the room nith 
offended dignity, and posts lumself nith hrs back 
to the bookcase beside Charterts} 

gutta [with a sob] Daddy 

CRAVEN [turning soltettously to her] Yes, my 
love 

JULIA [looking up at hum tearfully, and kassing 
his hand] Dont mind them You didnt mean 
it, Daddy, did you? 

craven No, no, my precious Come dont 
cry 

PARAMORE [to Charteris, looking at Julia nith 
delight] How beautiful she 1s! 

cuartrnis [throning up hts hands] Oh Lord 
help you, Paramore! [He leaves the bool case, 
and sits at the end of the couch farthest from 
the fire] 

Sylua arrives 

SYLVIA [contemplating Julia} Crying again! 
Well, you are a womanly one! 

craveX Dont worry jour sister, Sy}vi4 
You know she cant bear it 

syva I speak for her good, Dad All the 
world cant be expected to know that she’s 
the family baby 

Jutta You will get your ears boxed pre- 
sently Silly 

cravc\ Now' now! now! my dear children, 
really now! Come, Juha put up zour hand- 
kerchief before Mrs Tranficld sees you She £ 
coming along vith Jo 

JULIA [risg] That woman agan’ 

siva Another row! Goit Juha! 

craves Hold your tonguc, Syhia [He 
lurns commandingly to Julia} Now lool here 
Juha 

cuartenis Hallo! A revolt of the fathcn! 

craven Silence, Charteris [Zo Jala, 1-- 
arsnerably] The test of a mans ors onone 
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breeding 1s how they behave in a quarrel 
Anybody can behave well when things are 
going smoothly Now you said today, at that 
miquitous club, that you were not a womanly 
woman Very well I dont mind But if you 
are not gomg to behave hhe a lady when 
Mrs Tranfield comes into this room, youve 
got to behave hke a gentleman, or fond as I 
am of you, Ill cut you dead exactly as I 
would if you were my son 

PARAMORE [remonstrating| Colonel Craven— 

CRAVEN [eutteng hem short} Dont be a fool, 
Paramore 

suita [tearfully excusing herself] Um sure, 
Daddy— 

CRAVEN Stop snivelling I’m not speaking 
as your Daddy now I’m speaking as your 
commanding officer 

sytvta Good old Victoria Cross! [Craven 
turns sharply on her, and she darts away behind 
Charteris, and presently seats herself on the 
couch, so that she and Charteris are shoulder to 
shoulder, facing opposite ways] 

Cuthbertson arrives nith Grace, who remains 
near the door whilst her father gowns the others 

craven Ah, Jo, here you are Now, Para- 
more tell em the news 

PARAMORE Mrs Tranfield Cuthbertson 
allow me to introduce you to my future wife 

CUTHBERTSON [coming forward to shake hands 
muth Paramore] My heartiest congratulations! 
Miss Craven you will accept Grace’s con- 
gratulations as well as mine, I hope 

craveN She will, Jo [Peremptordly} Now, 
Juha 

Jula slowly rises 

CUTHBERTSON Now, Grace [He conducts her 
to Jula’s right, then posts himself on the hearth- 
rug, with his bach to the fire, watching them, 
whulst the Colonel heeps guard on the other side] 

GRACE [speaking ın a low voce to Julia alone) 
So you have shewn hım that you can do with- 
out him! Now I take back everything I said 
Wall you shake hands with me? [Juka gwes 
her hand pamfully, nith her face averted) They 
think ths a happy ending, Julia, these men 
our lords and masters! 

The two stand silent hand in hand 

syxvia [leaning back across the couch, aside to 
Charierts} Has she really chucked you? [He 
nods assent She looks at hum dubsously, and adds} 
I expect you chucked her 

CUTHBERTSON And now, Paramore, mind 
3 ou dont stand any chaff from Charteris about 
this He’s in the same predicament himself 


He’s engaged to Grace 

gota [dropping Grace’s hand, and speaking 
mith breathless anguish, but not violently] Again! 

CHARTERIS [rising hastily] Dont be alarmed 
It’s all of 

SYLVIA [resing indignantly] What! Youve 
chucked Grace too! What a shame! [She goes 
to the other side of the room, fuming] 

CHARTERIS [ follomng her, and puing his 
hand soothingly on her shoulder) She wont have 
me, old chap That 1s [turning to the others}, 
unless Mis Tranfield has changed her mind 
again 

Grace No we shall remain very good 
friends, I hope, but nothing would induce me 
to marry you [Ske takes the easy chair at the 

fireplace, and sits down mith perfect composure] 

sorta Ah! [She sits down on the couch mth a 
great sigh of reef} 

sytv1a [consoling Charteris) Poor old Leo- 
nard! 

CHARTERIS Yes this is the doom of the 
philanderer I shall have to go on philander- 
mg now all my hfe No domesticity, no 
fireside, no httle ones, nothing at all in Cuth- 
bertson’s hne! Nobody will marry me— 
unless you, Sylvia eh? 

sytvia Not af I know it, Charterrs 

CHARTERIS [to tkem all} You see! 

CRAVEN [coming between Charteris and Sylvia) 
Now you really shouldnt make a jest of these 
things upon my hfe and soul you shouldnt, 
Charteris 

CUTHBERTSON [on the hearthrug} The only 
use he can find for sacred things 1s to make a 
Jest of them Thats the New Order Thank 
Heaven, we belong to the Old O:der, Dan! 

CHARTERIS Cuthbertson dont be symbohc 

CUTHBERTSON [outraged] Symbohe! That 1s 
an accusation of Ibsenism What do you 
mean? 

cuarterts Symbolic of the Old Order 
Dont persuade yourself that you represent 
the Old Order There never was any Old 
Order 
~ craven There I flatly contradict you, and 
stand up for Jo I’d no more have behaved as 
you do when I was a young man than I'd 
have cheated at cards I belong to the Old 
Order 

cuarterts Youre getting old, Craven, and 
you want to make a merit of st, as usual 

crivex Come now, Charteris, youre not 
offended, I hope [}¥2th a conciliatory outburst] 
Well, perhaps I shouldnt have said that about 
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I'm afraid I appear intrusive My name is 
Praed [Piue at once throws her bools upon 
the char, and gets out of the hammock| Oh, 
pray dont let me disturb you 
vivte [striding to the gate and opering tt for 
tım] Come ım Mr Praed [He comes in] Glad 
to see you [She proffers her hand and tales his 
sith a resolute and hearty grip She ıs an attrac- 
five specimen of the, sersible, able, Iughly-edu- 
cated young mddle-class Enghshnoman Age 
22 Prompt, strong, confident self-possessed 
Plain business-lle dress, but not dowdy She 
wears a chatelaine at her belt, with a fountain 
pen and a paper knife among ts pendants 
PraepD Very kind of you indeed Miss 
Warren [She shuts the gate mith a rigorous 
slam He passes tn to the middle of the garden, 
exercising fus fingers whch are shghtly numbed 
by ker greeting | Has your mother arnved? 
vivie [quiclly evidently scenting aggression] 
Is she coming? 
PRAED [surprised] Didnt you expect us? 
vivre No 
PRAED Now goodness me I hope Ive not 
mistaken the day That would be just hke me, 
you know Your mother arranged that she 
was to come down from London and that I 
was to come over from Horsham to be mtro- 
duced to you 
vivre [ot at all pleased] Did she* Hm! My 
mother has rather a trick of taking me by 
surpnise—to see how I behave myself when 
she’s away, I suppose I fancy I shall take 
my mother very much by surprise one of 
these days, 1f she makes arrangements that 
concern me without consulting me before- 
hand She hasnt come. 
PRAED [embarrassed] I’m really very sorry 
vivie [throning off her displeasure] It’s not 
your fault Mr Praed, 1s it? And I’m very 
glad youve come You are the only one of 
my mother’s friends I have ever ashed her 
to bring to see me 
PRAED [relteved ard delighted] Oh, now this 
is really very good of you, Muss Warren! 
vivie Will you come indoors, or would you 
rather sit out here and talh? 
PRAED It will be mcer out here, dont you 
think? 
vivre Then I'll go and get you a chair 
[She goes to the porch for a garden chair} 
pRracp [ follorirg her} Oh, pray, pray! Allow 
me [He lays hards on the char} 
vivie [letung him tale it) Take care of your 
fingers theyre rather dodgy things, those 
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chairs [She goes across to the char sath the 
boo? s on zt, pitches. them into the hamriocl, and 
brings the chair forrard mth ore sning 

PRAED [7rho has just un tfolded his chair} Oh, 
now do let me take that hard char I hhe 
hard chairs 

vive So do I Sit down, Mr Praed [Ths 
inittation she gives nith genal peremptoriness, 
his anmety to please her clearly striPing her as 
a sign of realness of character on his part But 
he does not tmmeduately obey] 

PRAED By the way, though, hadnt we 
better go to the station to meet your mother 

VIE [coolly] Why’ She knows the way 

PRAED [descorcerted) Er—I suppose she 
does [he stts down] 

vv Do you know, you are just hhe what 
I expected I hope you are disposed to be 
frends with me. 

PRAED [again beaming] Thankyou my dear 
Miss Warren thank you Dear me! I’m so 
glad your mother hasnt spoilt you! 

vivre How? 

PRAED Well, m making you too conven- 
tional You know my dear Miss Warren, I 
am a born anarchist. Ihateauthonty Itspouls 
the relations between parent and child even 
between mother and daughter Now I was 
always afraid that your mother would strain 
her authority to make you very conventional 
It’s such a rehef to find that she hasnt 

vivre Oh! have I been behaving uncon- 
ventionally? 

PRAED Oh no oh dear no At least not 
conventionally unconsentionally you under- 
stand [She nods and sits down He goes on 
auth a cordtal outburst} But 1t was so charming 
of you to say that you were disposed to be 
fnends with me! You modern young ladies 
are splendid perfectly splendid! 

VIVIE [dubiously] Eh? (natching him mith 
darcning disappointment as to the quality of hts 
brains and character) 

praep When I was your age, young men 
and women were afraid of each other there 
was no good fellowship Nothing real Only 
gallantry copied out of novels, and as vulgar 
and affected as ıt could be Mardenly reserve! 
gentlemanly chivalry! always saying no when 
you meant yes! simple purgatory for shy and 
sincere souls 

vivre Yes I[ymagine there must have been 
a fnghtful waste of pme Especially women’s 
time 

praEep Oh. waste of hfe, waste of every- 
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thing But things are improving Do you 
know, I have been in a positive state of 
excitement about meeting you ever since 
your magnificent achievements at Cam- 
bridge a thing unheard of in my day It was 
perfectly splendid, your tieng with the third 
wrangler Just the right place, you know 
The first wrangler 1s always a dreamy , mor- 
bid fellow, in whom the thing 1s pushed to 
the length of a disease 

vivie It doesnt pay I wouldnt do it again 
for the same money 

PRAED [aghast] The same money! « 

vivie I did it for £50 

praED Iifty pounds! 

vivie Yes Iifty pounds Perhaps you dont 
know how it was Mis Latham, my tutor at 
Newnham, told my mother that I could dis- 
tinguish myself in the mathematical tripos af 
I went ın for it ın earnest The papers were 
full just then of Phillipa Summers beating 
the senior wrangler You remember about it, 
of course 

PRAED [shakes his head energetically|"' 

vivie Well anyhow she did, and nothing 
would please my mother but that I should 
do the same thing I said flatly it was not 
worth my while to face the grind since I was 
not going in for teaching, but I offered to try 
for fourth wrangler or thereabouts for £50 
She closed with me at that, after a httle 
grumbling, and I was better than my bargain 
But I wouldnt do 1t agun for that £200 
would have been nearer the marh 

praep [much damped] Lord bless me! Thats 
a very practical way of looking at it 

vivie Did you expect to find me an un- 
practical person? 

praeD But surely it’s practical to consider 
not only the work these honors cost, but also 
the culture they bring 

vivie Culture! My dear Mr Praed do you 
hnow what the mathematical tripos means? 
It means grind, grind, grind for six to eight 
hours a day at mathematics, and nothing but 
mathematics I’m supposed to hnow some- 
thing tbout science, but I hnow nothing ev- 
cept the mathematics ıt involves I can make 
calculations for engineers, clectricians, in- 
surance compinies, and so on, but I know 
next to nothing bout engineering or elec- 
tricity or insurance JI dont even know anth- 
metic well Outside mathematics, lawn- 
tennis, eating, sleeping cycling, and walking, 
I'm a more ignorant barbaran than any 
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woman could possibly be who hadnt goncin 
for the tripos 

praeEp [revolted] What a monstrous, viel ed, 
rascally system! Ii new it? I felt at once th t 
it meant destroying 11] that mikes wom n- 
hood beautiful 

vine I dont object to it on that score in 
the least Ishall turn ıt to very good account 
I assure you 

PRAED Pooh! In what way? 

wwe Ishall set up in chambersin theCits, 
and work at actuarial calculations ind con- 
veyaneng Under cover of that I shall do 
some law, withone ey c onthe Stoch Lvchange 
all the time Ive come down here by myself 
to read law not for a holiday, as my mother 
imagines I hate holidays 

PrRaED You make my blood 1un cold Are 
jou tohayenoromance, no beiuly any our )ife? 

vivie I] dont care for either, I assure you 

PRAED You cant mein that 

sivic Oh, yes I do I like working and 
getting paid forit WhenI'm tired of working 
I hhe a comfortable chur, è cigar, 2 httle 
whishy, and a novel with a good detective 
story in it 

PRAED [rising in a frensy of repudiation] I 
dont beheve it I 1m an artist, and I eint 
believe it I refuse to believe it Its only 
that you havnt discovered} et what a wonder- 
ful world art can open up to jou 

vivie Yes I have Last May I spent sii 
wecehs in London with Honorm Traser Mam- 
ma thought we were doing 1 round of sight- 
seeing together, but I was really at Honorit’s 
chamber in Chancery Lane every dav, worh- 
ing way at actuarial calculations for her, and 
helping her as well 1s a greenhorn could In 
the evenings we smoked and talked, and 
never dreamt of going out except for excrcise 
And I never enjoy ed myself morean my hife I 
cleared all my expenses, and gotinitiated into 
the business without ^ fee into the bargun 

praED But bless my heart and soul, Miss 
Warren, do ou call that discovering art? 

vve Wait a bit That wasnt the begin- 
mng Iwentup to town onan mutaition from 
some artistic people in Fitzyohn’s .Asenuc 
one of the girls was a Newnham chum 
They tooh me to the National Gallers — 

PRAED [epprouirg} Ah" [He sts dor, r ct 
relieved] 

visir [eortinvirg|—to the Opers>— 

PRAED [still nore pleased} Good! 

vivie —and to a concert where the bend 
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play ed all the evening. Beethoven and Wag- 
ner and so on I wouldnt go through that 
experience again for anything you could offer 
me I held out for avihty’s sake until the 
third day, and then I said, plump out, that I 
couldnt stand any more of it, and went of 
to Chancery Lane Now you know the sort 
of perfectly splendid modern young lady I 
am How do you think I shall get on with 
my mother? 

PRAED [startled] Well, I hope—er— 

vive It’s not so much what you hope as 
what you beheve, that I want to know 

praED Well, frankly, I am afraid your 
mother will be a httle disappointed Not from 
any shortcoming on your part, you know I 
dont mean that But you areso different from 
her :deal 

vivie Her what?! 

praep Her ideal 

vivie Do you mean her ideal of xe? 

PRAED Yes 

viuie What on earth is it like? 

praeD Well, you must have observed, 
Miss Warren, that people who are dissatisfied 
with their own bringing-up generally thmk 
that the world would be all ght if everybody 
were to be brought up quite differently Now 
your mother’s life has been—er—I suppose 
you hnow— 

vivre Dont suppose anything, Mr Praed 
I hardly Lnow my mother Since I was a 
child I have bved in England, at school or 
college, or with people paid to tahe charge 
of me I have been boarded out all my hfe 
My mother has hved ın Brussels or Vienna 
and never let me go to her I only see her 
when she istts England for a few days I 
dont complain it’s been very pleasant, for 
people have been very good to me, and there 
has always been plenty of money to make 
things smooth But dont imagine I hnow any- 
thing about my mother I know far less than 
you do 

praep [very ill at ease} In that case— [He 
stops, quite at a loss Then, mth a forced at- 
tempt at garety] But what nonsense we are 
talking! Of course you and your mother will 
get on capitally [He reses, and lools abroad at 
the tzew] What a charming httle place you 
have here! 

vivre [unmoved] Rather a violent change of 
subject, Mr Praed Why wont my mother’s 
hfe bear being talked about? 

praep Oh, you really mustnt say that 
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Isnt ıt natural that J should hare a certam 
delicacy in talking to my old friend's daughter 
about her behind her back> You and she will 
have plenty of opportunity of talking about 
it when she comes 

viue No she wont talk about it either 
[Rising] However, I daresay you have good 
reasons for telling me nothing Only, mind 
this, Mr Praed I expect there will be a battle 
royal when my mother hears of my Chancery 
Lane project ” 

PRAED [ruefully] I’m afraid there will 

vive Well, I shall wim, because I want 
nothing but my fare to London to start there 
to-morrow earning my own hving by devilling 
for Honona Besides, I have no mysteries to 
keep up, and ıt seems she has Ishall use that 
ady antage over her if necessary 

PRAED [greatly shocked] Oh no! No, pray, 
youd not do such a thing 

vivie Then tell me why not 

PRAED [ really cannot I appeal to your 
good feeling [Ske smiles at hrs sentimentality] 
Besides, you may be too bold Your mother 
1s not to be tmfled with when she’s angry 

vivie You cant fnghten me, Mr Praed In 
that month at Chancery Lane I had oppor- 
tunities of taking the measure of one or two 
women very lhe my mother You may bach 
me to win Butif I hit harder in my ignorance 
than I need, remember that st 1s you who re- 
fuse to enlighten me Now, let us drop the 
subject [She takes her char and replaces tt near 
the hammoch. mith the same vigorous sning as 
before} 

praep [taking a desperate resolution] One 
word, Mass Warren [had better tell you It’s 
very difficult, but— 

Mrs Warren and Sir George Crofts arrive at 
the gate Mrs JFarren ts beineen 40 and 50, 
formerly preity, shonily dressed ın a brilhant 
hat and a gay blouse fitting tightly over her bust 
and flanked by fashionable slee.es Rather spoilt 
and domineering, and decidedly vulgar, but, on 
the whole, a genial and fairly presentable old 
blackguard of a roman 

Crofts 1s a tall porerfully-buslt man of about 
50, fashionably dressed tn the style of a young 
man Nasal once, reedier than might be expected 
from his strong frame Clean-shaven bulldog 
gars, large flat ears, and thicl neck gentlemanly 
combination of ibe most brutal types of ety man, 
sporiiug man, and man about torn 

vivie Here they are [Coming to them as 
they enter the garden] How do, mater* Mr 
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Pracd’s been here this half hour, w uting for 
ou 

i mrs warren Well, if youve been waiting, 
Praddy, it’s your own fault I thought youd 
have had the gumption to know I was coming 
bythe 3 10train Vivie puty our hat on,dear 
youll get sunburnt Oh, I forgot to introduce 
you Sir George Crofts my little Vivie 

Crofts advances io Fie mith his most courtly 
manner She nods, but makes no motion to shake 
hands 

crorrs May I shake hands with a young 
lady whom I have known by reputation very 
long as the daughter of one of my oldest 
friends? 

VIVIE [who hds been looking him up and down 
sharply} If you bhe [She takes his tenderly 
proffered hand and gives tt a squeeze that makes 
hum open lus eyes, then turns anay, and says to 
her mother) Wil you come in, or shall I get a 
couple more chans? [Ske goes into the porch for 
the chars] 

nns wannen Well, George, what do you 
think of her? 

crorts [ruefully] She has a powerful fist 
Did you shake hands with her, Praed? 

praeD Yes 1t will pass off presently 

crorrs I hope so [Five reappears mith ino 
more chars He hurries to her assistance) 
Allow me 

MRS WARREN [patronisingly] Let Sır George 
help you with the chairs, dear 

VIVIE [piching them into his arms] Here you 
are [She dusts her hands and turns to Mrs 
Warren) Youd lhe some tea, wouldnt you? 

MRS WARREN [sulting in Praed’s chair and fan- 
ning herself] I'm dying for a drop to drmk 

vivie I'll see about it (She goes mto the 
collage] 

Sır George has by this ume managed to unfold 
a char and plani it beside Mrs Warren, on her 
left He throws the other on the grass and sits 
down, looking dejected and rather fooltsh, nith 
the handle of hts stich in his mouth Pracd, still 
very uneasy, fidgets about the garden on their 
night 

MRS WARREN [to Praed, looking at Crofts} 
Just look at him, Praddy he looks eheerful, 
dont he? He’s been worrying my hfe out 
these three years to have that little girl of 
mine shewn to him, and now that Ive done 
it, he's quite out of countenance [Brest ly] 
Come! sit up, George, and take your stich 
out of your mouth [Crofts sul/aly obeys] 

rraep I think, you hnow—if you dont 


mind my saying so—that we had better ect 
out of the habit of thinking of her 1 a hittle 
girl You see she has really distinguished her- 
self, and I’m not sure, from what I have seon 
of her, that she is not older than any of us 

MRS WARREN [greatly amused] Only hsten to 
him, George! Older than any of us' Well she 
has been stuffing you meely with her mpor- 
tance 

praepD But young people are pirticularls 
sensitive about being treated in that way 

MRS WARREN Yes, and young people have 
to get all that nonsense taken out of them, 
and a good deal more besides Dont you 
interfere, Praddy I hnow how to treat my 
own child as well as you do [Praed, nith a 
grave shake of hus head, nalhs up the garde. 
nth lus hands behind his back Mrs H arra 
pretends to laugh, but looks after kam nith per- 
ceptible concern Then she nhaspers to Crofts) 
Whats the matter with hime What docs he 
take it hike that for? 

crorts [morosely] Youre afrad of Pracd 

wins warnry What! Me! Afraid of dear old 
Praddy! Why, a fly wouldnt be afraid of lnm 

cnorts Youre afraid of lim 

MRS WARREN [angry] I'll trouble you to 
mind your own business and not try any of 
zour sulks on me I'm not afraid of } ou, any- 
how If you cant make yourself agrecable, 
youd better go home [She gets up, and, turn- 
ing her bach on him, finds herself face to face 
nith Praed| Come, Praddy, I hnow at was 
only your tender-heartedness Lourc afraid 
I'll bully her 

praep My dear Kitty you thnk I'm 
offended Dont imagine that pray dont 
But jou hnow I often notice things that 
escape you, ind though you never tike my 
advice, you sometimes admit afterwards that 
you ought to have trken it 

MRS WARREN Well, what do you notice 
now? 

PRAED Only that Vivie is 2 grown woman 
Pray, Kitty, treat her with evcry respect 

MRS WARREN [with genuine ar.acemert] 
Respect! Treat my own daughter with 
respect! What nest, pray! 

vivie [appearing al thecoltage door andeell , g 
to Mrs H arra) Mother will you come to my 
room before tta” 

MRS WARRPES Yes, doeane [She loighne ] 
genily at Praed’s grau, erd peie tiw er Ue 
cheel as she pesses huni on Fer rca ta the pore] 
Dont be cross, Praddy [Ve follocs]1 civto 
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the cottage] 

CROFTS [ furively] I say, Praed 

PRAED Yes 

crorts I want to ask you a rather particu- 
lar question 

praED Certamly (He tales Mrs T¥arren’s 
chair and sits close to Crofts] 

crorts Thats rgbt they might hear us 
from the window Look here did Ratty ever 
tell you who that girl’s father 1s? 

PRAED Never 

crorts Have you any suspicion of who it 
might be’ 

PRAED None 

crorts [not believing him] I know, of course, 
that you perhaps mht feel bound not to 
tell if she had said anything to you But it’s 
very awkward to be uncertain about 1t now 
that we shall be meeting the gil every day 
We dont exactly know how we ought to feel 
towards her 

praED What difference can that make? 
We take her on her own merits What does it 
matter who her father was? 

crorts [susprcrously] Then you know who 
he was? 

PRAED [72th a touch of temper] I said no Just 
now Did you not hear me? 

crorts Look here, Praed I ask you as a 
particular favor If you do know [movement of 
protest from Praed|—I only say, 1f you know, 
you might at least set my mind at rest about 
her The fact is I feel attracted. 

PRAED [sternly] What do you mean? 

crorts Oh dont be alarmed it’s quite an 
innocent feeling Thats what puzzles me 
about 1t Why, for all I Lnow, J might be her 
father 

PRAED You! Impossible! 

crorts [catching him up cunningly} You 
hnow for certain that I’m not? 

PRAED I know nothing about it, I tell you, 
any more than you But really, Crofts—oh 
no, 1t’s out of the question Theres not the 
least resemblance 

crorts As to that, theres no resemblance 
between her and her mother that I can see 
I suppose she’s not your daughter, 1s she? 

PRAED [ristag indignartly] Really, Crofts—! 

crorts No offence Praed Quite allowable 
as between two men of the world 

praep [recovering himself aith an effort and 
speakıng gently ard grarely) Now listen to me, 
my dear Crofts [He sts down agam) Ihave 
nothing to do with that side of Mrs Warren's 


hfe and never had She has never spoken to 
me about 1t, and of course I hase never 
spoken to her about it Your delicacy will 
tell you that a handsome woman needs some 
fnends who are not—well not on that footing 
with her The effect of her own beauty would 
become a torment to her of she could not 
escape from 1t occasionally You are probably 
on much more confidential terms with Kitty 
than Iam Surely you can ask her the ques- 
hon yourself 

crorts [ have asked her, often enough 
But she’s so determined to keep the child 
all to herself that she would deny that it 
ever had a father if she could [Rising] I’m 
thoroughly uncomfortable about ıt, Praed 

PRAED [rising also) Wel, as you are, at all 
events, old enough to be her father I dont 
mnd agreeing that we both regard Miss 
Vivie ım a parental way, as a young gil 
whom we are bound to protect and help 
What do you say? 

crorts [aggressively] I’m no older than you, 
if you come to that 

PRAED Yes you are, my dear fellow you 
were born old I was born a boy Ise never 
been able to feel the assurance of a grown- 
up man in my hfe [He folds his char and 
carries tt to the porch] 

MRS WARREX [calling from mithin the cottage] 
Prad-dee! George! Tea-ea-ea-ea! 

crorts [hasitly] She’s calling us [He hurries 
in 

Peal shakes his head bodingly, and ts fallor- 
ing Crofis when he ts hatled by a young gentleman 
who has gust appeared on the common and ts 
making for the gate He 1s pleasant, pretly, 
smartly dressed, cleverly good-for-nothing, not 
long turned 20, rath a charming votce and agree- 
ably disrespectful manners He carres a hight 
sporting magazine rifle 

THE YOUNG GENTLEMAN Hallo! Praed! 

Praen Why, Frank Gardner! [Frank comes 
ın and shales hands cordially] What on earth 
are you domg here” 

FRANK Staying with my father 

prarp The Roman father? 

rrak He's rector here I'm hving with 
my people this autumn for the sake of eco- 
nomy Things came to a crisis in July the 
Roman father had to pay my debts He's 
stony broke m consequence, and so am I 
What are you up to in these parts’ Do you 
know the people here? 

PRaED Yes I’m spending the day with a 
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Miss Warren 

FRANK [enthusiastically] What! Do you 
know Vivie? Isnt she a jolly girl? I’m teach- 
ing her to shoot with this [putting down the 
rifle] I’m so glad she knows you youre just 
the sort of fellow she ought to know [He 
smiles, and raises the charming voice almost to 
a singing tone as he exclaims] It’s ever so jolly 
to find you here, Praed 

PRAED I’m an old friend of her mother 
Mrs Warren brought me over to make her 
daughter’s acquaintance 

FRANK The mother! Is she here? 

PRAED Yes inside, at tea 

MRS WARREN [calling from nuthin] Piad-dee- 
ee-ee-eee! The tea-cake’ll be cold 

PRAED [calling] Yes, Mrs Warren In a 
moment Ive just met a friend here 

MRS WARREN A what? 

PRAED [louder] A frend 

MRS WARREN Bring him in 

praeD All nght [Zo Frank] Will you 
accept the invitation? 

FRANK [tncredulous, but immensely amused] 
Is that Vivie’s mother? 

PRAED Yes 

Frank By Jove! What a lark! Do you think 
she'll hke me? 

praeD Ive no doubt youll make yourself 
popular, as usual Come ın and try [moving 
towards the house] 

FRANK Stopa bit [Seriously] Iwant to take 
you into my confidence 

praED Pray dont It’s only some fresh 
folly, hhe the barmaid at Redhill 

FRANh It’s ever so much more serious than 
that You say youve only just met Vivie for 
the first time? 

PRAED Yes 

FRANK [rhapsodtcally] Then you can have 
no idea what a girl she 1s Such character! 
Such sense! And her cleverness! Oh, my eye, 
Praed, but I can tell you she is clever! And— 
need I add*—she loves me 

crorts [putting his head out of the nindon} 
I say, Praed what are you about? Do come 
along [He disappears] 

FRANK Hallo! Sort of chap that would take 
a prize at a dog show, aint he? Who’s he? 

praED Sir George Crofts, an old friend of 
Mrs Warren’s I think we had better come 
in 

On their may to the porch they are interrupted 
by a call from the gate Turning, they see an 
elderly clergyman looking over at 


THE CLERGYMAN [calling] Frank! 

rrak Hallo! [Zo Praed) The Roman 
father [To the clergyman] Yes, gov’nor all 
right presently [Zo Praed] Looh here, 
Praed youd better go in to tea I'll join you 
directly 

PRAED Very good [He goes into the collage} 

The clergyman remains outside the gate, nith 
hus hands on the top of ıt The Rev Samuel 
Gardner, a beneficed clergyman of the Lstab- 
lished Church, 1s over 50 Externally he ts pre- 
tentious, booming, noisy, tmportant Really he 
ıs that obsolescent social phenomenon the fool of 
the family dumped on the Church by his father 
the patron, clamorously asserting himself as 
father and clergyman nithout being able to 
command respect in erther capacity 

rev s Well,sw Who are your friends here, 
if I may ash? 

Fravh Oh, it’s all nght, gov’nor! Come in 

rev s No, sir, not until I know whose gar- 
den I am entering 

Frank It’s all nght It’s Miss Warren's 

Rev s Ihave not seen her at church since 
she came 

Frank Ofcoursenot she’sathird wrangler 
Ever so intellectual Tooh a Ingher degice 
than you did, so why should she go to hear 
you preach? 

Rev s Dont be disrespectful, su 

Frank Oh, 1t dont matter nobody hears 
us Come in [Ile opens the gale, unceremoni- 
ously pulling his father naith rt into the garden] 
I want to sntroduce jou to he: Do you re- 
member the advice you gave me last July, 
gov’nor? 

REV s [severely] Yes I advised jou to 
conquer your idleness and flippancy, and 
to work your way into an honorable pro- 
fession and live on 1t and not upon me 

Frank No thats what you thought of 
afterwards What you actually said was that 
since I had neither brains nor mone}, I’d 
better turn mj good looks to account by 
marrying somebody with both Well, look 
here Miss Warren has brains jou cant deny 
that 

rev s Brains are not every thing 

FRANk No, of course not thercs the 
money — 

REV § [tnlerrupting hum austerely] J was not 
thinking of money, sir I was speaking of 
Ingher things Social posttion, for mstance 

FRASA I dont care a rap about that 

rev s But I do, sir 
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FRANK Well, nobody wants you to marry } be home to tea, will you, gov’nor, hhe a good 


her Anyhow. she has what amounts to a 
high Cambridge degree, and she seems to 
have as much money as she wants 

REV § [sting inio a feeble rean of humor] 
I greatly doubt whether she has as much 
money as you will want 

FRANK Oh, come I havnt been so very 
extrasagant I live ever so quietly, I dont 
drink, I dont bet much, and J never go regu- 
larly on the razzle-dazzle as you did when 
you were my age 

REV. S [booming hollowly] Silence, sir 

FRANK Well, you told me 5 ourself, when I 
was making ever such an ass of myself about 
the barmaid at Redhill, that you once offered 
a woman £50 for the letters you wrote to 
her when— 

REV s {terrified} Sh-sh-sh, Frank, for 
Heayen’s sake! {He looks round apprehensively 
Seeing no one mithin earshot ke plucks up courage 
to boom again but more subduedly| You are 
taling an ungentlemanly advantage of what 
J confided to you for your own good, to save 
you from an error you would have repented 
all your hfe long Take warnmmg by your 
father’s follies, sir and dont make them an 

“excuse for your own 

FRANE Did you ever hear the story of the 
Duke of Welington and his letters? 

REV. S No, sir, and J dont want to hear it 

FRANE The old Iron Duke didnt throw 
away £50 not he He just wrote “Dear 
Jenny publsh and be damned! Yours affec- 
hhonately, Welhngton” Thats what you 
should have done 

rev s [piteously] Frank, my boy when I 
wrote those letters I pnt myself into that 
woman’s power When I told you about them 
I put myself, to some extent, I am sorry to 
say, m your power She refused my money 
with these words, which I shall never forget 
“Knowledge is power” she said, “and I never 
sell power ” Thats more than twenty years 
ago, and she has never made use of her 
power or caused me 2 moment’s uneasiness 
You are behaving worse to me than she did, 
Frank 

rravg Oh yes I dare say! Did you ever 
preach at her the way you preach at me 
every day? 

REY s [zcounded almost to tears| I leave vou, 
sir. You are incorrigible. [He turns ton ards the 
gate] 

FRawh [ufferly unmoved] Tell them I shant 


fellow? [He moves torards the collage door and 
zs mei by Praed and Tunie coming out) 

VIVIE [fo Frank] Is that your father, Frank? 
I do so want to meet hım 

FRANK Certainly [Calling after his Sather) 
Gov’nor Youre wanted [The parson turns at 
ihe gate, fumbling nerrously at his khat Praed 
crosses the garden to the opposite side, beaming 
tz anicipation of culties] My father Muss 
Warren 

vivie [going lo the clergyman and shaking his 
hand) Very glad to see} ou here. Mr Gardner 
[Calling to the cottage] Mother come along 
youre wanted 

Ars Warren appears on the threshold, and is 
emmedately transfized, recognizing the clergy- 
man 

viviEe [continuing] Let me mtroduce— 

MRS WARREN [srrooping on the Reverend 
Samuel] Why, it’s Sam Gardner, gone into 
the Charch! Well, I never! Dont you know 
us, Sam? This is George Crofts, as large as 
hfe and twice as natura) Dont you remember 
me? 

nev s [very red} I really—er— 

MRS WARREN Of course you do Why J 
have a whole album of your letters stil] I 
came across them only the other day 

REY. S [miserably confused] Miss Vavasour, 
I beheve 

MRS WARREN [correcting him guichly in a loud 
whisper) Tch' Nonsense’ Mrs Warren dont 
you see my daughter there? 


ACT II 


Inside the cottage after mghifall Looking east- 
mard from mithin instead of restrard from miith- 
out, the latiiced rindor, rath ets curtains drarn, 
ts now seen in the middle of the front reall of the 
cottage, rth the porch door to the left of it In 
the left-hand side wall ıs the door leading to the 
kitchen Farther back against the same tall is a 
dresser mth a candle and matches on it and 
Frank’s rifle standing beside them, rath the barrel 
resting tn the plate-rack In the centre a table 
stands mth a lighted lamp on t Viue’s books 
and mring matenals are on a table to the right 
of the nando aganst the wall The fireplace ts 
on the right, mith a settle therets no fire Tro of 
the chaars are set right and left of the table 

The cottage door opens shering a fine starkt 
mght mthout, and Mrs Warren her shoulders 
nrapped ın a shart borrowed from Pute, enters, 
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Mr Praed’s social position? 

MRS WARREN Oh, he’s all nght he’s an 
architect What an old stick-n-the-mud you 
are, Sam! 

FRANK Yes, it’s all nght, gow’nor He 
built that place down in Wales for the Duke 
Caernarvon Castle they call t You must 
bave heard of it, [He mints mih bghimng 
smariness at Mrs Warren, and regards has 
father blandly| 

REV s Oh, ın that case, of course we shall 
only be too happy I suppose he knows the 
Duke personally 

Frank Oh, ever so intimately! We can 
stick him in Georgina’s old room 

MRS WARREN Well, thats settled Now if 
those two would only come in and let us have 
supper Theyve no night to stay out after 
dark hke this 

CROFTS [aggressively] What harm are they 
doing you? 

MRS warren Well, harm or not, I dont 
lke xt 

FRANK Better not wait for them, Mrs 
Warren Praed will stay out as long as pos- 
sible He has never known before what it 1s 
to stray over the heath on a summer mght 
with my Vine 

croFts [sitting up i some consternation} I 
say, you hnow! Come! 

REV § [reseng, stariled out of his professional 
manner into real force and sincerity] Frank 
once for all, it’s out of the question Mrs 
Warren will tell you that it’s not to be thought 
of 

CROFTS Of course not 

FRANK [22th enchanting placidity] Is that so, 
Mrs Warren? 

mrs warren [reflectively] Well, Sam, I 
dont know If the girl wants to get married, 
no good can come of keeping her unmarried 

rev s [astounded] But marned to him!— 
your daughter to my son! Only think it’s 
impossible 

crorts Of course it’s impossible Dont 
be a fool, Kitty 

MRS WARREN [nettled] Why not? Isnt my 
daughter good enough for y our son? 

rev s But surely, my dear Mrs Warren, 
you Lnow the reasons— 

MIRS WARREN [defiantly] I hnow no reasons 
If you know any, you can tell them to the 
lad, or to the girl, or to your congregation, 
if you like 

nev s [collapsing helplessly into his char} 
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You know very well that I couldnt tell any- 
one the reasons But my boy will behere me 
when I tell him there are reasons 

FRANK Quite right, Dad he will But has 
your boy’s conduct ever been mfluenced by 
your reasons? 

crorts You cant marry her, and thats all 
about it [He gets up and stands on the hearth, 
mth his bach to the fireplace, fronmng deter- 
menedly| 

MRS WARREN [turning on lam sharply} What 
have you got to do with it, pray? 

FRANK [eth hts pretest lyrical cadence) Pre- 
cisely what I was going to ash, myself, in my 
own graceful fashion 

croFts {to Mrs Warren] I suppose you dont 
want to marry the girl to a man younger than 
herself and without either a profession or 
twopence to keep her on Ash Sam, 1f jou 
dont beleve me [To the parson] How much 
more money are you going to give him? 

REV s Not another penny He has had his 
patrimony, and he spent the last of itn July 
(Mrs Warren’s face fails] 

crorts [watching her} There! I told you 
[He resumes hts place on the setile and puts up 
hts legs on the seat again as tf the matter were 

Jinally disposed of | 

FRANK [plattively] This 1s ever so merce- 
nary Do you suppose Miss Warren’s going 
to marry for money? If we love one another— 

MRS WARREN Thank you Your love's a 
pretty cheap commodity, my lad Ifyou have 
no means of heeping a wife, that settles 1t 
you cant have Vivie 

FRANA [much amused] What do you say, 
gov’nor, eh? 

rev s J agree with Mrs Warren 

Frank And good old Crofts has already 
expressed his opımon 

croFts [iurning angrily on hs elbow) Look 
here I want none of your cheek 

FRANA [porntedly] I’m exv er so sorry to sur- 
pose you, Crofts, but you allowed yourself 
the hberty of spealing to me hke a father 
a moment ago One father ıs enough, thanh 
you 
i crorts (contemptuously| Yah! (He turns anay 
agan] 

FRANK [resing] Mrs Warren I cannot give 
my Vivie up, even for your sahe 

“IRS WARREN [muttering] Young scamp! 

FRANK [continuing] And as you no doubt 
tend to hold out other prospects to her, I 
shall lose no time mm placing my case before 


et e 
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her [They stare at hum, and he begins to declaim 
gracefully] 
He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 
That dares not put ıt to the touch 
To gain or lose 1¢ all 
The cottage door opens whalst he 1s reciting, 
and Vve and Praed come ın He breaks off 
Praed puts his hat on the dresser There ıs an 
immediate tmprovement ın the company’s be- 
havor Crofts takes down his legs from the settle 
and pulls himself together as Praed gowns hem at 
the fireplace Mrs Warren loses her ease of 
manner and takes refuge in querulousness 
MRS WARREN Wherever have you been, 
Vivie? 
viviE [taking off her hat and throming ut care- 
lessly on the table) On the hill 
mrs WARREN Well, you shouldnt go off 
like that without letting me know How 
could I tell what had become of you? And 
night coming on too! 
vivie [gomg to the door of the kitchen and 
opening it, wgnoring her mother] Now, about 
supper? [All rise except Mrs Warren] We shall 
be rather crowded ın here, I’m afraid 
MRS WARREN Did you hear what I said, 
Vivie? 
vivie [queetly] Yes, mother [Reverting to 
the supper difficulty] How many are we? [ Count- 
ing] One, two, three, four, five, si. Well;two 
will have to wart until the rest are done Mrs 
Alison has only plates and knives for four 
PRAED Oh, 1t doesnt matter about me J— 
vivie You have had a long walk and are 
hungry, Mr Praed you shall have your sup- 
per at once I can wait myself I want one 
person to wait with me Frank are you 
hungry? 
Frank Not the least in the world Com- 
pletely of my pech, ın fact 
MRS WARREN [to Crofts) Neither are you, 
George You can watt 
‘crorts Oh, hang 1t, Ive eaten nothing 
since tea-time Cant Sam do 1t? 
FRANK Would you starve my poor father? 
REV § [testtly] Allow me to speak for my- 
self, sir I am perfectly willing to wait 
VIVIE [decisively] Theres no need Only two 
are wanted [She opens the door of the kitchen] 
Will you take my mother in, Mr Gardner 
[The parson takes Mrs Warren, and they pass 
into the kitchen Praed and Crofts follow All 
ercepi Praed clearly disapprove of the arrange- 
ment, but do not know how to resist ut Fie 


stands at the door looking in at them] Can you 
squeeze pist to that corner, Mr Praed it’s 
rather a tight fit Take care of your coat 
against the white-wash thats right Now, 
are you all comfortable? 

PRAED [thin] Quite, thank you 

MRS WARRFN [n2then}] Leave the door open, 
deare [Pime frowns, but Frank checl s her niih 
a gesture, and steals to the cottage door, nhich 
he softly sets mide open) Oh, Lor, what a 
draught! Youd better shut 1t, dear 

Vive shuts ıt mith a slam, and then, noting 
nith disgust that her mother’s hat and shan are 
lying about, takes them t.dily to the nindon seat, 
whilst Frank notselessly shuts the cottage door 

FRANh [erulteng] Aha! Got md of em Well, 
Vivvums what do you think of my governor? 

VIVIE [preoccupied and serious) Ive hardly 
spoken to hım He doesnt strıhe me as bemg 
a partıcularly able person 

FRANK Well, you know, the old man is not 
altogether such a fool as he looks You see, 
he was shoved into the Church rather, and 
in trying to live up to it he makes a much 
bigger ass of himself than he really 1s I dont 
dislike hım as much as you might expect He 
means well How do you think youll get on 
with him? 

VIVIE [rather grimly) I dont thinh my future 
lfe will be much concerned with him, or with 
any of that old circle of my mother’s, except 
perhaps Praed [She sets down on the settle] 
What do you think of my mother? 

FRANK Really and truly? 

vivie Yes, really and truly 

FRANK Well, she’s ever so jolly But she’s 
rather a caution, isnt she? And Crofts! Oh, 
my eye, Crofts! [He sits beside her] 

vivie What a lot, Trank! 

FRANK What a crew! 

VIVIE [mith intense contempt for them] If I 
thought that J was hhe that—thit I was 
going to be a waster, shifting along from 
one meal to another with no purpose, and 
no character, and no grit in me, J’d open an 
artery and bleed to death without one 
moment’s hesitation 

FRANK Oh no, you wouldnt Why should 
they take any grind when they can afford 
not to? I wish I had their luch No what I 
object to ıs therr form It isnt the thing 1t’s 
slovenly, ever so slovenly 

vivre Do you think 3 our form will be any 
better when youre as old as Crofts, if you 
dont work? 
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FRANK OfcourseIdo Ever so much better 
Vivvums musint lecture her little boy’s 
incorrigible [He attempts io tale her face 
caressingly mn his hands} 

vivie [striding Has hands dorn sharply) OF 
with you Vivvums is not im a humor for 
peting her httle boy this evening [She rises 
and comes forward to the other side of the room] 

FRANE [ follomıng her] How unkind! 

VIVIE [stamping at fam] Be senous I’m 
serious 

FRaxK Good Let us talk learnedly Miss 
Warren do you know that all the most 
advanced thinkers are agreed that half the 
diseases of modern civzation are due to 
starvation of the affections in the young 
Now, J— 

vivre [cutiing kım skori) You are very tre- 
some [She opens the tnner door] Have you 
room for Frank there? He’s complaimng of 
starvation 

MRS WARREN [ze1thin] Of course there 1s 
[clatter of knives and glasses as she moves the 
things on the table] Here! theres room now 
beside me Come along, Mr Frank 

Fravg Her httle boy will be ever so even 
with his Vivvums for this [He passes into the 
Fitchen} 

MRS WARREN [mithin] Here Vivie come on 
you too, child You must be famshed [She 
enters, followed by Crofts, ho holds the door 
open for Vive with marled deference She goes 
out reithout lookzng at him; and he shuts the doar 
after her} Why. George, you cant be done 
youve eaten nothing Is there anything 
wrong with you? 

crorts Oh, all I wanted was a dnnk [He 
thrusts his hands in as poclets, and begins 
prowling about the room, restless and sulky] 

uns warrev Well I like enough to eat 
But a httle of that cold beef and cheese and 
lettuce goes a long way [J¥ith a sigh of only 
half repletion she sits doren lazily on the settle] 

crorts What do you go encouraging that 
young pup for? 

MRS WARREN [on the alert at once] Now see 
here George what are you up to about that 
girl’ Ive been watching your way of looking 
at her Remember I know you and what 
your Joohs mean 

crorrs Theres no harm in looking at her, 
1s there? 

urs WARRE I'd put you out and pack you 
back to London pretty soon 1f I saw any of 
your nonsense My girl's httle finger 1s more 


to me than your whole body and soul [Crofts 
recenes this mith a sneering grin Mrs Warren, 
flushing a lulle at ker failure to impose on him 
in the character ofa theatrically devoted mother, 
adds tn a lower Jey] Make your mind easy 
the young pup has no more chance than you 
have 

crorts Maynt a man take an interest in 
a girl? 

MRS WARREN Not a man hke you 

crorts How old 1s she? 

MRS WARREN Never you mind how old she 
1S 

crorts Why do you make such a secret 
oft? ; 

MRS WARREN Because I choose 

crorts Well I’m not fifty yet, and my 
property 1s as good as ever 16 was— 

MBS WARREN [znlerrupling him] Yes, because 
youre as stingy as youre vicious 

crorts [cont:nuing| And a baronet isnt to 
be piched up every day No other man ın my 
position would put up with you for a mother- 
in-law Why shouldnt she marry me? 

MRS WARRES You! 

crorts We three could live together quite 
comfortably I’d die before her and leave 
her a bouncing widow with plenty of money 
Why not? It’s been growing in my mind all 
the time Ise been walang wth that fool 
inside there 

MRS WARREN [revolled] Yes it’s the sort of 
thing that would grow in your mind 

He halts in hus pronhng, and the tro loot at 
one another, she steadfastly, mith a sort of are 
belund her contemptuous disgust he stealthily, 
mith a carnal gleam ın hus eye and a loose 

n 

crorts [suddenly becoming anzrous and urgent 
as he sees no sign of sympathy mn her} Look 
here Kitty youre a sensible woman you 
neednt put on any moral airs TI ask no more 
questions, and you need answer none pP 
settle the whole property on her, and if you 
want a cheque for yourself on the wedding 
day, you can name any figure you hke—in 
reason 

MRS WARREN So it’s come to that with you, 
George, lke all the other worn-out old 
creatures! 

crorts [savagely] Damn you! 

Before she can retort the door of the ntchen 
zs opened, and the voices of the others are heard 
returning Crofts.unabletorecover his presence of 
mand, hurries out of the cottage The clergyman 
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appears at the kitchen door 

rev 8 [looleng round} Where is Sir George? 

ums warren Gone out to have a pipe 
[The clergyman takes his hat from the table, and 
gos Mrs Warren at the fireside Meanwhile 
Vine comes in, followed by Frank, nko col- 
lapses «nto the nearest chair mith an ar of 
extreme exhaustion Mrs Warren lools round 
at Vine and says, nith her affectation of ma- 
ternal patronage even more forced than usual} 
Well, deare have you had a good supper? 

vivie You know what Mrs Alison’s suppers 
are [She turns to Frank and pets lim] Poor 
Frank! was all the beef gone? did it get 
nothing but bread and cheese and ginger- 
beer? [Serzously, as tf she had done quite 
enough trifling for one evening| Her butter 1s 
really awful I must get some down from the 
stores 

FRANK Do, in Heaven's name! 

Vine goes to the writing-table and makes a 
memorandum to order the butter Praed comes 
in from the kitchen, putting up tus handkerchief, 
rvlach he has been using as a napkin 

rev 8 Frank, my boy it 1s time for us to 
be thinking of home Your mother does not 
know yet that we have visitors 

PRAED I'm afraid we're giving trouble 

FRANK [rising] Not the least in the world 
my mother will be delighted to see you She’s 
a genuinely intellectual artistic woman, and 
she sees nobody here from one year’s end to 
another except the gov’nor, so you can 
imagine how jolly dull 1t pans out for her 
{To his father) Youre not intellectual or 
artistic are you, pater? So take Praed home 
at once, and I'll stay here and entertain Mrs 
Warren Youll pick up Crofts in the garden 
He'll be excellent company for the bull-pup 

praen [taking hes hat from the dresser, and 
coming close to Frank] Come with us, Frank 
Mrs Warren has not seen Miss Vivie for a 
long time, and we have prevented them from 
haying a moment together yet 

FRANK [quile softened, and looking at Praed 
with romantic admiration) Of course I forgot 
Ever so thanks for reminding me Perfect 
gentleman, Praddy Always were My ideal 
through hfe [He rises to go, bui pauses a mo- 
ment between the tro older men, and puts his hand 
on Praed’s shoulder] Ah, 1f you had only been 
my father instead of this unworthy old man! 
[He puts hts other hand on hts father s shoulder} 


REY s [blustering] Silence, sir, silence you 
are profane 


MRS WARREN [laughing heartily} You should 
keep hmm in better order, Sam Good-mght 
Here take George his hat and stich with my 
compliments 

rev s [taking them] Good-mght [They 
shake hands As he passes Vivie he shales hands 
niih her also and bids her goodmght Then, in 
booming command, to Frank] Come along, sir, 
at once {He goes oui] 

MRs WARREN Byebye, Praddy 

praeD Byebye, Kitty 

They shake hands affectonately and go out 
together, she accompanying ham to the garden 
gale 

FRANK [to Vue] Kissums? 

vivie [fiercely] No [hate you [She tales a 
couple of books and some paper from the mriting- 
table, and sits donn nith them at ihe middle table, 
at the end neat the fireplace] 

FRANK [gremacing] Sorry [He goes for his 
cap and rifle Mrs Warren returns LHe takes her 
hand] Good-mght, dea. Mrs Warren [fe 
kisses her hand She snatches tt anay, her lips 
lightening, and looks more than half disposed to 
box hes ears He laughs mischevously and runs 
off, clapping-to the door behind him] 

MRS WARREN [resigning herself to an evening 
of boredom now that the men are gone] Did you 
ever in your life hear anyone rattle on so? 
Isnt he a tease? [She sits at the table} Now 
that I think of it, dearie, dont you go en- 
couraging him I’m sure he’s a regular good- 
for-nothing 

vivie [rising to fetch more books) I'm afrad 
so Poor Frank! I shall have to get rid of hm, 
but I shall feel sorry for hım, though he’s not 
worth ıt That man Crofts does not seem to 
me to be good for much ether 1s he? [She 
throns the books on the table rather roughly] 

MRS WARREN [galled by Fines indifference) 
What do you know of men, child, to talk that 
way about them? Youll have to make up 3 our 
mind to see a good deal of Sir George Crofts, 
as he s a friend of mne 

vivie [quite unmoved] Why? [She sits donn 
and opens a book} Do you expect that we shall 
be much together’ You and I, I mean? 

MRS WARREN [staring at her] Of course until 
youre married Youre not going back to 
college again 

wie, Do you think my way of life would 
suit you? I doubt st 

ws warren Your way of hfe What do 
you mean? 

WWE [extting a page of her bcol mith the 
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paper kmfe on her chatelaine| Has xt really 
never occurred to you, mother, that I have 
a way of hfe hke other people? 

MRS WARREN What nonsense is this youre 
trying to talk? Do you want to shew your 
independence, now that youre a great httle 
person at school? Dont be a fool, child 

vivie [endulgently] Thats all you have to 
say on the subject, 1s 1t, mother? 

MRS WARREN [puszled, then angry] Dont you 
keep on asking me questions hke that [V20- 
lently} Hold your tongue [Vme works on, 
losing no time, and saying nothing) You and 
your way of hfe, indeed! What neat? [She 
looks at Vee again No reply) Your way of 
hfe wıll be what I please, so 1t wll [Another 
pause] Ive been noticing these airs in you 
ever since you got that tripos or whatever 
you callit If you think I’m going to put up 
with them youre mistaken; and the sooner 
you find 1t out, the better (Muttering] Al I 
have to say on the subject, indeed! [Again 
raising her voce angrily| Do you know who 
youre speaking to, Miss? 

viviE [lookeng across at her nithout raising 
her head from her book] No Who are you? 
What are you? 

MRS WARREN [rising breathless] You young 
imp! 

vivie Everybody knows my reputation, 
my social standing, and the profession I in- 
tend to pursue I know nothing about you 
What ıs that way of hfe which you invite me 
to share with you and Sir George Crofts, 
pray? 

MRS WARREN Take care I shall do some- 
thing I'll be sorry for after, and you too 

vivie [putting aside her books nith cool de- 
cason] Well, let us drop the subject until you 
are better able to face 1t [Looking critically 
at her mother] You want some good walhs and 
a little Jawn tennis to set you up You are 
shochingly out of condition you were not 
able to manage twenty yards uphill today 
without stopping to pant, and your wrists are 
mere rolls of fat Look at mine [She holds out 
her wrists] 

MRS WARREN [after looking at her helplessly, 
begins to whimper) Vivie— 

vivre [springing up sharply] Now pray dont 
begin to cry Anything but that I really 
cannot stand whimpering I will go out of 
the room if you do 

MRS WARREN [prleously}] Oh, my darling, 
how can jou be so hard on me? Have I no 


nights over you as your mother? 

VIVIE Are you my mother? 

MRS WARREN [appalled) Am J your mother! 
hve [appalled] y ther 

vivie Then where awe our relatives? my 
father? our famıly friends? You clam the 
rights of a mother: the nght to call me fool 
and child, to speak to me as no woman in 
authority over me at college dare speak to 
me, to dictate my way of hfe, and to force 
on me the acquaintance of a brute whom 
anyone Gan see to be the most vicious sort 
of London man about town Before I give 
myself the trouble to resist such claims, I 
may as well find out whether they have any 
real existence 

MRS WARREN [distracted, throning herself on 
her knees] Oh no, no Stop, stop I am your 
mother I swear ıt Oh, you cant mean to 
turn on me—my own child! 1t’s not natural 
You beheve me, dont you? Say you beheve 
me 

vive Who was my father? 

MRS WARREN You dont know what youre 
asking I cant tell you 

viviE [determinedly] Oh yes you can, if you 
hke I have a right to know, and you hnow 
very well that I have that nght You can 
refuse to tell me, 1f you please, but if you do, 
you will see the last of me tomorrow morning 

urs WARREN Oh, it’s too horrible to hear you 
talk hke that You wouldnt—you couldnt 
leave me 

vivie [ruthlessly] Yes, without a moment's 
hesitation, af you trifle with me about this 
[Shwering mith disgust) How can I feel sure 
that I may not have the contaminated blood 
of that brutal waster ın my yems? 

MRS WARREN No, no On my oath it’s not 
he, nor any of the rest that you have ever 
met I’m certain of that, at least 

Vivie’s eyes fasten sternly on her mother as 
the significance of this flashes on her 

viv [slowly] You are certam of that, at 
least Ah! You mean that thats all you are 
certain of [Thoughtfully} I see [Mrs Warren 
bures her face i her hands} Dont do that, 
mother you hnow you dont feelit a bit Mrs 
Warren takes down her hands and looks up 
deplorably at Vivie, who takes out her natch and 
says] Well, that 1s enough for tomght At 
what hour would you hke breakfast? Is half- 
past eight too early for you? 

MRS WARREN [7zldly] My God, what sort of 
woman are jou? 
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vivie [coolly] Tke sort the world 1s mostly 
made of, I should hope Otherwise I dont 
understand how it gets 1ts business done 
Come [taking her mother by the wrist, and pull- 
ing her up pretty resolutely} pull yourself to- 
gether Thats right 

MRS WARREN [querulously] Youre very rough 
with me, Vivie 

vivie Nonsense What about bed? It’s 
past ten 

MRS WARREN [passionately] Whats the use 
of my going to bed? Do you think I could 
sleep? 

vive Why not? I shall 

MRS WARREN You! youve no heart [She 
suddenly breaks out vehemently wn her natural 
tongue—the dralect of a woman of the people— 
mith all her affectations of maternal authority 
and conventional manners gone, and an over- 
whelmng inspiration of true conviction and scorn 
in her} Oh, I wont bear it I wont put up with 
the injustice of 1t What nght have you to 
set yourself up above me hke this? You boast 
of what you are to me—to me, who gave you 
the chance of being what you are What 
chance had J? Shame on you for a bad 
daughter and a stuck-up prude! 

viviE [seliang down mith a shrug, no longer 
confident, for her replies, which have sounded 
sensible and strong to her so far, now begin to 
ring rather noodenly and even priggishly agaist 
the new tone of her mother] Dont think for a 
moment I set myself above you in any way 
You attacked me with the conventional 
authority of a mother I defended myself 
with the conventionalsuperiority of arespect- 
able woman Frankly, I am not going to 
stand any of your nonsense, and when you 
drop 1t I shall not expect you to stand any 
of mine I shall always respect your nght to 
your own opmions and your own way of hfe 

MRS WARREN My own opinions and my own 
way of hfe! Listen to her talking! Do you 
think I was brought up hke you? able to pick 
and choose my own way of lıfe? Do you think 
I did what I did because I hiked it, or thought 
it mght, or wouldnt rather have gone to 
college and been a lady 1f I’d had the chance? 

vivie Everybody has some choice, mother 
The poorest girl ahve may not be able to 
choose between being Queen of England or 
Principal of Newnham, but she can choose 
betw een ragpiching and flow erselling, accord- 
ing to her taste People are always blaming 
their circumstances for what they are I dont 


believe in circumstances The people who get i 
én in this world are the people who get up 
and look for the circumstances they want, 
and, af they cant find them, make them 

MRS WARREN Oh, it’s easy to talh, very 
easy, isnt 1t? Here! would zou hhe to hnow 
what my circumstances were? 

vivre Yes you had better tell me Wont 
you sit down? 

mrs WARREN Oh, I'll sit down dont you 
be afraid [She plants her char farther fornard 
mith brazen energy, and sits down Vute ts im- 
pressed in spite of herself] D’you know what 
your gran’mother was? 

vivie No 

MRS WARREY No you dont Ido She called 
herself a widow and had a fried-fish shop 
down by the Mint, and kept herself and four 
daughters out of 1t Two of us were sisters 
that was me and Liz, and we were both good- 
looking and well made I suppose our father 
was a well-fed man mother pretended he 
was a gentleman, but I donthnow The other 
two were only half sisters undersized, ugly, 
starved looking, hard working, honest poor 
creatures Liz and I wouldhave half-murdered 
them if mother hadnt half-murdered us to 
keep our hands off them They were the 
respectable ones Well, what did they get 
by their respectabihty? I'll tell you One of 
them worked in a whitelead factory twelve 
hours a day for mine shillings a week until 
she died of lead poisoning She only expected 
to get her hands a little paralyzed, but she 
died The other was always held up to us 15 
a model because she marned a Government 
laborer in the Deptford victualling yard, and 
kept his room and the three children neat 
and tidy on eighteen shillings a weeh—until 
he tooh to drink That was worth being re- 
spectable for, wasnt it? 

viviE [now thoughtfully attentive] Did you 
and your sister think so? 

MRS WARREN Liz didnt, I can tell you she 
had more spirit We both went to 1 church 
school—that was part of the lady lhe airs e 
gave ourselyes to be superior to the children 
that hnew nothing and went nowhere—ind 
we stayed there until Liz went out one mght 
and never came bach I know the school- 
mistress thought I'd soon follow her example, 
for the clergyman was always warning me 
that Lizaie’d end by jumping off Waterloo 
Bridge Poor fool that was all he hnes about 
it! But I was more afraid of the whitelead 
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factory than I was of the nver, and so would 
you have been in my place That clergyman 
got me a situation as scullery maid in a 
temperance restaurant where they sent out 
for anything you hhed. Then I was waitress, 
and then I went to the bar at Waterloo 
station fourteen hours a day serving drinks 
and washing glasses for four shillings a week 
and my board That was considered a great 
promotion for me Well, one cold, wretched 
night, when I was so tired I could hardly 
keep myself awake, who should come up 
for a half of Scotch but Lizzie, in a Jong fur 
cloak, elegant and comfortable, with a lot of 
sovereigns 1n her purse 

vivie {gremly} My aunt Lizzie! 

MRS WARREN Yes, and a very good aunt 
to have, too She’s hving down at Winchester 
now, close to the cathedral, one of the most 
respectable ladies there Chaperones girls 
at the county ball, sf you please No river 
for Liz, thank you! You remind me of Liz 
a httle she was a first-rate busmess woman 
—saved money from the beginmng—never 
let herself look too hke what she was—never 
lost her head or threw away a chance When 
she saw I’d grown up good-looking she sard 

. to me across the bar ‘What are you dong 

_ there, you httle fool? wearmg out your 
health and your appearance for other people’s 
profit!” Liz was saving money then to take a 
house for herself in Brussels, and she thought 
we two could save faster than one So she 
Jent me some money and gave me a start, 
and I saved steadily and first paid her back, 
and then went into business with her as her 
partner Why shouldnt I have done it? The 
house ım Brussels was real high class a much 
better place for a woman to be in than the 
factory where Anne Jane got poisoned 
None of our girls were ever treated as I was 
treated ın the scullery of that temperance 
place, or at the Waterloo bar, or at home 
Would you have had me stay in them and 
become a worn out old drudge before I was 
forty? 

vivie [entensely interested by this ime] No, 
but why did you choose that business’ Sav- 
mg money and good management will suc- 
ceed in any business 

MRS WARREN Yes saving money But 
where can a woman get the money to save 
in any other business? Could you save out 
of four shillings a weeh and heep yourself 
dressed as well? Not you Of course, 1f youre 
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-a plain woman and cant earn anything more, 
or if you have a turn for musie, or the stage 
or newspaper-writing thats different But 
neither Laz nor Thad any turn for such things 
all we had was our appearance and our turn 
for pleasing men Do you think we were 
such fools as to let other people trade an our 
good loohs by employing us as shopgirls, or 
barmaids, or waitresses, when we could trade 
m them ourselves and get all the profits 
instead of starvation wages? Not hkely 

vivie You were certamnly quite yustified— 
from the business point of ew 

MRS WARREN Yes, or any other point of 
view What ıs any respectable girl brought 
up to do but to catch some rich man’s fancy 

¿and get the benefit of his money by marrying 

z: him?—as if a marnage ceremony could make 

Lany difference in the nght or wrong of the 

}thing! Oh, the hypocrisy of the world makes 
me sick! Liz and J had to work and save and 
calculate just hke other people, elseways 
we should be as poor as any good-for-nothing 
drunken waster of a woman that thmks her 
luck will last for ever [JVith great energy] I 
despise such people theyve no character, 
and if theres a thing I hate in a woman, it’s 
want of character 

vivie Come now, mother frankly! Isnt 
xt part of what you call character in a woman 
that she should greatly dishke such a way 

j of making money? 

MRS WARREN Why, of course Everybody 
dishkes having to work and make money, 
but they have to doit all the same I'm sure 
Ive often pitted a poor girl, tired out and in 
low spints, having to try to please some man 
that she doesnt care two straws for—some 
half-diunken fool that thinks he’s malang 
himself agreeable when he’s teasing and 
worrying and disgusting a woman ‘so that 
hardly any money could pay her for putting 
up with ıt But she has to bear with dis- 
agreeables and take the rough with the 
smooth, just hke a nurse in a hospital or 
anyone else It’s not work that any woman 
would do for pleasure, goodness knows, 
though to hear the pious people talk you 
would suppose it was a bed of roses 

vivie Still, you consider ıt worth while 
It pays 

MRS WARREN Of course it’s worth while to 
a poor girl, if she can resist temptation and 
as good-looking and well conducted and 
sensible It’s far better than any other 
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employment open to her I always thought 
that oughtnt to be It cant be nght, Vivie, 
that there shouldnt be better opportunities 
for women [I stick to that it’s wrong But 
it’s so, right or wrong, and a girl must make 
the best of ıt But of course it’s not worth 
while for a lady If you took to it youd be a 
fool, but I should have been a fool if I’d taken 
to anything else 

VIVIE [more and more deeply moved} Mother 
suppose we were both as poor as you were m 
those wretched old days, are you quite sure 
that you wouldnt advıse me to try the 
Waterloo bar, or marry a laborer, or even 
go into the factory? 

MRS WARREN [indignantly] Of course not 
What sort of mother do you take me for! 
How could you keep your self-respect in 
such starvation and slavery? And whats a 
woman worth? whats life worth? without 
self-respect! Why am I independent and 
able to give my daughter a first-rate educa- 
tion, when other women that had just as 
good opportunities are in the gutter? Be- 
cause I always knew how to respect myself 
and control myself Why ıs Liz looked up 
to in a cathedral town? The same reason 
Where would we be now if we'd minded the 
clergyman’s foolishness? Scrubbing floors 
for one and sixpence a day and nothing to 
look forward to but the workhouse infirmary 
Dont you be led astray by people who dont 
know the world, my gul The only way for 
a woman to provide for herself decently 1s 
for her to be good to some man that can 
afford to be good to her If she’s in ns own 
station of hfe, let her make him marry her, 
but 1f she’s far beneath him she cant expect 
ıt why should she? ıt wouldnt be for her own 
happiness Ask any Indy in London society 
that has daughters, and she’ll tell you the 
same, except that I tell you straght and 
she’lltellyoucroohed Thats allthe difference 

vivie [ fascenated, gacing at her] My dear 
mother you are a wonderful woman you 
are stronger than all England And are you 
really and truly not one wee bit doubtful— 
or—or—ashamed? 

MRS WARREN Well, of course, derre, 1t’s 
only good manners to be ashamed of it it’s 
expected from a woman Women have to 
pretend to feel a great deal that they dont 
feel Liz used to be angry with me for plump- 
ing out the truth about it She used to say 
that when every woman could learn enough 


fiom what was going on in the world before 
her eyes, there was no need to talk about it 
to her But then Liz was such a perfect lady! 
She had the true imstinct of 1t, while I was 
always a bit of a vulgarian I used to be so 
pleased when you sent me your photos to 
see that you were growing up hhe Liz youve 
just her ladylihe, determmed way But I 
cant stand saying one thing when everyone 
knows J mean another Whats the use in 
such hypocrisy’ If people arrange the world 
that way for women, theres no good pre- 
tending it’s arranged the other way No 
I never was a bit ashamed really I consider 
Thad a night to be proud of how we managed 
everything so respectably, and never had a 
word against us, and how the girls were so 
well taken care of Some of them did very 
well one of them married an ambassador 
But of course now I darent talk about such 
things whatever would they think of us! 
[She yawns] Oh dear! I do beleve I’m getting 
sleepy after all [Ske stretches herself lazily, 
thoroughly relieved by her explosion, and placidly 
ready for her night's rest] 

vivie I believe it 1s I who will not be able 
to sleep now [She goes to the dresser and lights 
the candle Then she extingushes the lamp, 
darkening the room a good deal} Better let in 
some fresh air before loching up (She opens 
the cottage door, and finds that zt ts broad moon- 
light} What a beautiful mght! Look! [She 
draws aside the curlains of the nindow The 
landscape ts seen bathed ın the radiance of the 
harvest moon rising over Blackdown] 

MRS WARREN [zuik a perfunctory glance at 
the scene] Yes, dear, but take care you dont 
catch your death of cold from the mght air 

VIVIE [contemptuously] Nonsense 

MRS WARREN {querulously] Oh yes every- 
thing I say 1s nonsense, according to you 

VIVIE [turning to her quickly) No really that 
1s not so, mother You have got completely 
the better of me tomght, though I intended 
it to be the other way Let us be good friends 
now 

MRS WARREN [shaking her head a hiltle rue- 
fully] So ıt has been the other way But I 
suppose I must give m to it J always got 
the worst of 1t from Liz, and now I suppose 
it'll be the same with you 

vve Well, never mind Come good- 
might, dear old mother [Ske takes her mother 
tn her arms] 

mes WARREN [fondly] I brought you up 
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vell, didnt I, dearie? 

vivie You did 

MRS WARREN And youll be good to your 
poor old mother for it, wont you? 

viv Iwill, dear [Kissing her] Goodmght 

MRS WARREN [2th unction] Blessings on my 
own dearie darling! a mother’s blessing! 

She embraces her daughter protectingly, ın- 
stinctively looking upward for diunne sanction 


ACT Til 


In the Rectory garden next morning, with the 
sun shinng from a cloudless sky The garden 
wall has a five-barred wooden gate, nde enough 
to admit a carriage, in the middle Besde the 
gate hangs a bell on a coiled spring, communicat- 
ing wih a pull outside The carriage drive comes 
down the middle of the garden and then swerves 
to cts left, where tt ends tn a little gravelled circus 
opposite the Rectory porch Beyond the gate ıs 
seen the dusty high road, parallel nth the mall, 
bounded on the farther side by a strip of turf 
and an unfenced pine wood On the lawn, be- 
tween the house and the drive, 1s a clipped yew 
tree, nth a garden bench tn tts shade On the 
opposite sede the garden ıs shut ın by a box 
hedge, and there ıs a sundial on the turf, mith 
an tron char near tt A httle path leads of 
through the box hedge, behind the sundtal 

Frank, seated on the chair near the sundzal, on 
which he has placed the morning papers, ts 
reading The Standard Hts father comes from 
the house, red-eyed and shwery, and meets 
Frank's eye mith misgiving 

FRANK [looking at his watch] Half-past 
eléven Nice hour for a rector to come down 
to breakfast! 

rev s Dont mock, Frank dont mock I 
am a httle—er—[Shivernng|— 

FRANK Of color? 

nev s [repudtating the expresston] No, sir 
unwell this morning Wheres your mother? 

frann Dont be alarmed she’s not here 
Gone to town by the 11 13 with Bessie She 
left several messages for you Do you feel 
equal to receiving them now, or shall I wait 
hi] youve breahfasted” 

rev s I have breakfasted, sir I am sur- 
pnsed at your mother going to town when 
we have people staying with us Theyll think 
it very strange 

FRANK Possibly she has considered that 
At all events, 1f Crofts 1s gong to stay here 
and you are going to sit up every night with 


him until four, recalling the incidents of your 
fiery youth, 1t 1s clearly my mother’s duty, 
as a prudent housekeeper, to go up to the 
stores and order a barrel of whishy and a few 
hundred siphons 

REY s I did not observe that Sir George 
drank excessively 

FRANK You were not in a condition to, 
gov'nor 

REV Ss Do you mean to say that I—? 

FRANK [calmly] I never saw a beneficed 
clergyman less sober The anecdotes yon told 
about your past career were so awful that I 
really dont think Praed would have passed 
the mght under your roof if 1t hadnt been 
for the way my mother and he took to one 
another 

REV s Nonsense, sr I am S George 
Crofts’ host I must talk to him about some- 
thing, and he has only one subject Where is 
Mr Praed now? 

FRANK He1s driving my mother and Bessie 
to the stahon 

rev s Is Crofts up yet? 

FRANK Oh, long ago He hasnt turned a 
har he’s in much better practice than 3 ou 
Has kept it up ever since, probably He’s 
taken himself off somewhere to smoke 

Fran] resumes jus paper The parson turns 
disconsolately towards the gate, then comes bach 
erresolutely 

REV s Er—Frank 

FRANK Yes 

REY s Do you think the Warrens will ex- 
pect to be asked here after yesterday after- 
noon? 

FRANE Theyve been asked already 

REV s [appalled] What"! 

FRANK Crofts informed us at breakfast that 
you told him to bring Mrs Warren and Vivie 
over here today, and to invite them to make 
this house ther home My mother then 
found she must go to town by the 11 13 train 

REV s [ruth despairing vehemence] I never 
gave any such invitation I never thought of 
such a thing 

FRANK [compasstonately] How do you hnow, 
gov’nor, what you said and thought last mght? 

PRAED [coming in through the hedge} Good 
morning 

rev s Good morning I must apologize for 
not having met you at breakfast I have 2 
touch of —of— ~ 

FRANK Clergyman’s sore throat, Praed 
Fortunately not chronic 
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praED [changing the subject] Well, I must 
say your house 1s in a charming spot here 
Really most charming 

REV s Yes it 1s indeed, Frank will take 
you for a walk, Mr Praed, 1f you lihe PI ask 
you to excuse me I must tahe the oppor- 
tunity to write my sermon while Mrs Gardner 
1s away and you are all amusıng yourselves 
You wont mind, will you? 

PRAED Certainly not Dont stand on the 
shghtest ceremony with me 

rev s Thank you I’ll—er—er— [He stam- 
mers lus way to the porch and vanishes into the 
house] 

PRAED Curious thing 1t must be wrting a 
sermon every week 

FRANK Ever so cunous, 1f he did ıt He 
buys em He’s gone for some soda water 

, PRaED My dear boy I wish you would be 
more respectful to your father You know 
you can be so nice when you hke 

Frank My dear Praddy you forget that 
I have to hve with the governor When 
two people hve together—it dont matter 
whether theyre father and son or husband 
and wife or brother and sister—they cant 
keep up the polite humbug thats so easy for 
ten minutes on an afternoon call Now the 
governor, who unites to many admirable 
domestic qualities the irresoluteness of a 
sheep and the pompousness and aggressive- 
ness of a jackass— 

praeD No, pray, pray, my dear Frank, 
remember! He 1s your father 

FRANK I give him duecredit for that [Ising 
and flinging down his paper] But just imagine 
his telling Crofts to bring the Warrens over 
here! He must have been ever so drunk You 
know, my dear Praddy, my mother wouldnt 
stand Mrs Warren for a moment Vivie 
mustnt come here until she’s gone back to 
town 

PRAED But your mother doesnt hnow any- 
thing about Mrs Warren, does she? [He picks 
up the paper and sits down to read 1t} 

Frank I dont know Her journey to town 
loohs as if she did Not that my mother would 
mind im the ordinary way she has stuck like 
a brick to lots of women who had got into 
trouble But they were all nice women Thats 
what makes the real difference Mrs Warren, 
no doubt, has her merits, but she’s ever so 
rowdy, ind my mother simply wouldnt put 
up with her So—hallo! [This exclamation ts 
provoked by the reappearance of the clergyman, 


who comes out of the house in haste and dismay} 

rev Ss Frank Mrs Warren and her daugh- 
ter are coming across the heath with Crofts 
I saw them from the study windows What 
am I to say about your mother? 

FRANK Stick on your hat and go out and 
say how delighted you are to see them, and 
that Frank’s in the garden, and that mother 
and Bessie have been called to the bedside 
of a sick relative, and were ever so sorry they 
couldnt stop, and that you hope Mrs Warren 
slept well, and—and—say any blessed thing 
except the truth, and leave the rest to Provi- 
dence 

REV s But how are we to get rid of them 
afterwards? 

FRANA Theres no time to think of that now 
Here! [He bounds into the house] 

REV s He’s so impetuous I dont know 
what to do with him, Mr Praed 

FRANK [returning mith a clerical filt hat, 
which he claps on his father’s head} Now off 
with you [Rushing him through the gate] Praed 
and I'll wait here, to give the thing an un- 
premeditated air [The clergyman, dased but 
obedient, hurries off | 

Franh We must get the old girl bach to 
town somehow, Praed Come! Honestly , dear 
Praddy, do you lke seemng them together? 

praep Oh, why not? 

FRANh [hs teeth on edge] Dont 1t mahe your 
flesh creep ever so httle? that wiched old 
devil, up to every villainy under the sun, I'll 
swear, and Vivie—ugh! 

praED Hush, pray Theyre coming 

The clergyman and Crofts are seen coming 
along the road, followed by Mrs Warren and 
Vivie wallang affectionately together 

Frank Look she actually has her arm 
round the old woman's waist It’s her right 
arm she began it She’s gone sentimental, 
by God! Ugh! Ugh! Now do jou feel the 
creeps? [The clergyman opens the gate, and Mrs 
Warren and Vivie pass hım and stand tn the 
middle of the garden looking at the house Frank, 
ın an ecstasy of dissimulation, turns gatly to 
Mrs Warren, exclaiming] Ever so delighted to 
see you, Mrs Warren This quiet old rectory 
garden becomes jou perfectly 

Mrs WARREN Well, I never! Did 3 ou hear 
that, George? He says I looh well in 2 quiet 
old rectory garden 

REV § [sill holding the gate for Crofts, who 
loafs through tt, heavily bored) You look well 
everywhere, Mrs Warren 
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FRANK Bravo, gov'nor! Now look here lets 
have a treat before lunch First lets see the 
church Everyone has to do that Its a 
regular old thirteenth century church, you 
hnow the gov’nor’s ever so fond of xt, because 
he got up a restoration fund and had it com- 
pletely rebuilt six years'ago Praed will be 
able to shew its points 

PRaED [resing] Certainly, if the restoration 
has left any to shew. 

REV § [mooning hosprtably at them} I shall be 
pleased, I’m sure, 1f Sir George and Mrs 
Warren really care about 1t 

MRS WaRREV Oh, come along and get it 
over 

CROFTS [turning back towards the gate] Ive 
no objection 

REV s Not that way We go through the 
fields, 1f you dont mind Round here [He 
leads the way by the little path through the bor 
hedge} 7 $ 

crorts Oh, all right [He goes nth the par- 
son] 

Praed follows mth Mrs Warren Vine does 
not stir she watches them until they have gone, 
mith all the hnes of purpose tn her face marking 
zt strongly 

FRANK Aint you coming? 

vivie No I want to give you a warning, 
Frank You were making fun of my mother 
just now when yousaid that about the rectory 
garden Thatis barred in future Please treat 
my mother with as much respect as you treat 
your own 

FRANK My dear Viv she wouldnt appreci- 
ate it the two cases require different treat- 
ment But what on earth has happened to 
you? Last mght we were perfectly agreed as 
to your mother and her set This mormng I 
find you attitudimzing sentimentally with 
your arm around your parent's waist 

vivie [flushing] Attittudimaing! 

Franh That was how it struck me First 
time I ever saw you do a second-rate thing 

vivis [controlling herself} Yes, Frank there 
has been a change, but I dont think it a 
change for the worse Yesterday I was a 
httle prig 

Frank And today? 

vivie [rencing, then looking at kım steadily] 
Today I hnow my mother better than you 
do 

FRANK Heaven forbid’ 

vivie What do you mean? 

FRANK Viv theres a freemasonry among 


thoroughly :mmoral people that you know 
nothing of Youvetoo much character Thats 
the bond between your mother and me thats 
ue I know her better than youll ever know 
ner 

VIVIE You are wrong you hnow nothing 
about her If you knew the circumstances 
against which my mother had to struggle~ 

FRANK [adrortly finishing the sentence for her} 
I should know v hy sheas what she 1s, shouldnt 
J? What difference would that make? Circum- 
stances or no circumstances, Viy, you wont 
be able to stand your mother 

vivre [very angry] Why not? 

FRANK Because she’s an old wretch, Viv 
If you ever put your arm round her waist in 
my presence agam, I’ll shoot myself there 
and then as a protest against an evhubition 
which revolts me 

vivie Must I choose between dropping 
your acquantance and dropping my mother’s? 

Frank [gracefully] That would put the old 
lady at ever such a disadvantage No, Vi 
your infatuated httle boy will have to stick 
to you in any case But he’s all the more 
anxious that you shouldnt make mistakes 
It’s no use, Viv your mother’s impossible 
She may be a good sort, but she’s a bad lot, 
avery bad lot — > 

vivre [hotly] Frank—' | He stands his ground | 
She turns away and sus down on the bench under 
the yew tree, struggling to recover her self- - 
command Then she says) Is she to be deserted 
by all the world because she’s what y ou call 
a bad lot? Has she no right to hve? 

Frank No fear of that, Viv she wont ever 
be deserted [He sits on thé bench beside her} 

vivie But I am to desert her, I suppose 

Frank [babyshly, lulling her and making love 
to her mith his voice] Musnt go live with her 
Little family group of mother and daughter 
wouldnt be a success Spoil our little group 

vivie [falling under the spell} What little 
group? 

Frank The babes in the wood Vivie and 
little Frank [He nestles against her lhe a neary 
child] Lets go and get covered up with 
leaves 

vivie [rhythmeally, rocking him hike a nurse] 
Fast asleep, hand mm hand, under the 
trees 

Frank The wise httle girl with her silly 
httle boy 

vivie The dear httle boy with his dowdy 
httle pri 
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frank Ever so peaceful, and relieved from 
the imbecilty of the httle boy’s father and 
the questionableness of the little girl’s— 

viviE [smothering the word against her breast] 
Sh-sh-sh-sh! httle gil wants to forget all 
about her mother [They are silent for some 
moments, rocking one another Then Vine wakes 
up miih a shoch, exclaamıng] What a par of 
fools we are! Come sit up Gracious! your 
har [Ske smooths if] I wonder do all grown 
up people play in that childish way when 
nobody 1s looking. I never did 1t when I was 
a child 

Frank Neither did I You are my first 
playmate [He catches her hand to kass tt, but 
chechs himself to look round first Very unez- 
pectedly, he sees Crafts emerging from the box 
hedge} Oh damn! 

vive Why damn, dear? 

FRANK [whispering] Sh! Heres this brute 
Crofts [He sits farther away from her nith an 
unconcerned air] 

crorts Could I have a few words with you, 
Miss Vivie? 

vivie Certainly 

crorts [to Frank] Youll excuse me, 
Gardner Theyre waiting for you m the 
church, 1f you dont mind 

Frank [rising] Anything to oblige you, 
Crofts—except church If you should happen 
to want me, Vivvums, ring the gate bell 
[He goes into the house mith unruffied suavity} 

CROFTS [watching him mith a crafty ar as he 
disappears, and speaking to Vive mith an as- 
sumption of beng on privileged terms mith her} 
Pleasant young fellow that, Miss Vivie 
Pity he has no money, isnt 1t? 

vivre Do you think so? 

crorts Well, whats he todo? No profession 
No property Whats he good for? 

vive I realize his disadvantages, Sir 
George 

crorts [a@ ltile taken aback at being so pre- 
crsely enterpreted| Oh, it’s not that But while 
we're in this world we're 1n 1t, and money’s 
money [Vue does not answer] Nice day, 
isnt 3? 

vivie [mth scarcely verled contempt for thts 
effort at conversation] Very 

CROFTS [n:i brutal good humor, as uf he 
liked her pluck] Well, thats not what I came 
to say [Siting down beside her] Now hsten, 
Miss Vivie I’m quite aware that I’m not a 
young lady’s man 

vivie Indeed, Sir George? 


crorts No, and to tell you the honest 
truth I dont want to be either But when I 
say a thing I meanit, when I feel ascntrment 
I feel ıt in earnest, and what I value I pu 
hard money for Thats the sort of man I am 

vivie It does you great credit, I m sure 

crorTS Oh, I dont mean to praise my self 
I have my faults Heaven knows no man is 
more sensible of that than Iam I know I’m 
not perfect thats one of the advantages of 
being a middle-aged man, for I’m not 1 
young man, and I know it But my code isa 
simple one, and, I think, a good one Honor., 
between_man and man, fidelity between 
man and woman, and no cant about this 
religion or that religion, but an honest behef 
that things are making for good on the whole 

vivie [with biting trony] “ A power, not 
ourselves, that makes for righteousness,” 
eh? 

crorts [taking her seriously} Oh certainly 
Not ourselves, of course You understand 
what I mean Well, now as to practical 
matters You may have anidea that Ive flung 
my money about, but I havnt I'm neher 
today than when I first came into the pro- 
perty Ive used my knowledge of the world 
to invest my money m ways that other men 
have overlooked, and whatever else I may 
be, I’m a safe man from the money point of 
view 

vivie It's very hind of you to tell me all 
this 

crorts Oh well, come, Miss Vivie you 
neednt pretend you dont see what I'm 
driving at I want to settle down with 1 Lady 
Crofts I suppose you think me very blunt, 
eh? 

vivie Not at all Iam much obliged to} ou 
for being so defimte and business-hhe I 
quite appreciate the offer the mone}, the 
position, Lady Crofts,andsoon But I think 
I will say no, f you dont mind I'd rather 
not [She rises, and strolls across to the sundial 
to get out of hus rmmedtate neighborhood| 

CROFTS [zot at all discouraged, and taking 
advantage of the additional room left him or the 
seat to spread himself comfortably, as if a fer 
prelumnary refusals nere part of the inevitable 
rouline ọf couriship} I'm in no hurry Itsas 
only just to let you hnow in case young 
Gardner should try to trap you Leave the 
question open 

vie [sharply] My noas final I vont go 
bach from ıt 
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Crofts zs not impressed He grins, leans 
forward mith his elbons on hes knees to prod 
mith has stich at some unfortunate insect in the 
grass, and looks cunmngly at her She turns 
anay tmpatently 

crarts I’m a good deal older than you 
Twenty-five years quarter of a century I 
shant hve for ever, and I'll take care that 
you shall be well of when I’m gone 

vivie I am proof agamst even that in- 
ducement, Sir George Dont you think youd 
better take your answer? There 1s not the 
shghtest chance of my altering st 

CROFTS [resing, after a final slash at a daisy, 
and conung nearer to her] Well, no matter I 
could tell you some things that would change 
your mind fast enough, but I wont, because 
T’d rather win you by honest affection I was 
a good friend to your mother ask her whether 
I wasnt She’d never have made the money 
that paid for your education 1f ıt hadnt been 
for my adyice and help, not to mention the 
money I advanced her There are not many 
men would have stood by her as I hare I 
put not less than £40,000 into it, from first 
to last : 

vivre [staring at kim] Do you mean to say 
you were my mother’s business partner? 

crorts Yes Now just think of all the 
trouble and the explanations 1t would save 
if we were to keep the whole thing in the 
family,so to speak Ask your mother whether 
she'd hke to have to explain all her affairs to 
a perfect stranger 

vivie Isee no difficulty, smce I understand 
that the business 1s wound up, and the money 
invested 

crorts {stopping short, amazed] Wound up! 
Wind up a business thats paying 35 per cent 
in the worst years! Not hkely Who told you 
that? 

vivie [her color quite gone} Do you mean 
that 1t 1s still—? [She stops abrupily and puts 
her hand on the sundial to support herself Then 
she gets quickly to the tron chair and sits dorn| 
What business are you talking about? 

crorrs Well the fact 1s1t’s not what would 
be considered exactly a high-class business 

in my set—the county set, ou hLnow—our 
set 1t will be if you think better of my offer 

Not that theres any mystery about ıt dont 
think that Of course you know by your 
mother’s bemg m ıt that it’s perfectly 
straight and honest Ive hnown her for many 
years, and I can say of her that she’d cut off 


her hands sooner than touch anything that 
was not what it ought to be I'll tell you all 
about 16 if you lke I dont know whether 
youve found im tray elling how hard it is to 
find a really comfortable private hotel 

VIVIE [sıchened, averting her face] Yes go 
on 

crorts Well, thats all itis Your mother 
has a genus for managing such things We've 
got two in Brussels, one ın Ostend, one in 
Vienna, and ino in Budapest Of course 
there are others besides ourselves in it, but 
we hold most of the capital, andj our mother’s 
indispensable as managing director Youve 
noticed, I daresay, that she travels a good 
deal But you see you cant mention such 
things ın society Once let out the word 
hotel and everybody says you heep a pubhic- 
house You wouldnt lihe people to say that 
of your mother, would you? Thats why we're 
so reserved about ıt By the way, youll heep 
it to yourself, wont you? Since it’s been a 
secret so long, 1t had better remain so 

vive And this is the business you invite 
me to jom you mn? 

crorts Ohno My wife shant be troubled 
with business Youll not be m it more than 
youve always been 

vivie J always been! What do you mean’ 

crortTs Only that youve always hved on ıt 
Tt paid for your education and the dress you 
have on your bach Dont turn up your nose 
at busmess, Miss Vivie where would your 
Newnhams and Girtons be without 1t? 

VIVIE [rising, almost beside herself] Tahe 
care I know what this busimess 1s 

crorts {starling, nith a suppressed oath] 
Who told you? 

vivie Your partner My mother 

crorts [black mith rage} The old— 

vivie Just so 

He swallows the epithet and stands for a 
moment snearing and raging foully to himself 
But he knows that his cue rs to be sympathetic 
He takes refuge in generous wndignaiton 

crorts She ought to have had more con- 
sideration for you J’d never have told you 

vivie I think jou would probably have 
told me when we were married ıt would 
have been a convenient weapon to break 
me in with 

croFts [quite stncerely] I never mtended 
that. On my word as a gentleman I didnt 

Vue wonders at him Her sense of the rony 
of his protest cools and braces her She rephes 
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wih contemptuous self-possession 
vivie It does not matte: I suppose you 
understand that when we leave here today 
our acquaintance ceases 
crorts Why? Is it for helping your 
mother? 
vivie My mother was a very poor woman 
who had no reasonable choice but to do as she 
did You were a rich gentleman, and you did 
the same for the sahe of 35 percent You are 
a pretty common sort of scoundrel, I thmh 
That 1s my opinion of you 
crorts [after a stare not at all displeased, 
and much more at his ease on these frank terms 
than on their former ceremonious ones) Ha! ha! 
ha! ha! Go it, httle missie, go 1t ıt doesnt 
hurt me and it amuses you Why the devil 
shouldnt I invest my money that way? I take 
the interest on my capital hhe other people 
I hope you dont think I dirty my own hands 
with the work Come! you wouldnt 1.efuse 
the acquamtance of my mother’s cousin the 
Duke of Belgravia because some of the rents 
he gets are eained in queer ways You 
wouldnt cut the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
I suppose, because the Ecclesiastical Com- 
f missioners have a few publicans and smners 
f among their tenants Do you remember yom 
Crofts scholarship at Newnham? Well, that 
' was founded by my brother the MP He 
gets Ins 22 per cent out of a factory with 
; 600 girls in 1t, and not one of them getting 
| Wages enough to hve on How d’ye suppose 
' they manage when they have no family to 
fall bach on? Ask your mothe: And do you 
* expect me to turn my bach on 35 per cent 
, when all the rest are pocketing what they 
‘ can, hke sensible men? No such fool! If} oure 
. going to pich and choose your acquaintances 
+on moral principles, youd better clear out of 
| this country, unless you want to cut yourself 
out of all decent society 
vivie (conscience stricken] You might go on 
to pomt out that I myself never ashed where 
the money I spent came from I beheve I 
am just as bad as you 
CROFTS [greatly reassured] Of course you 
are, and a very good thing too! What harm 
does it do after all? [Rallying her gocularly] 
So you dont think me such a scoundrel now 
you come to think it over Eh? 
vivie I have shared profits with you, and 
TI admitted you just now to the famhanty 
of hnowmg what I tmnh of you 
crorts [2th serious freendliness| To be sure 


you did You wont find me a bad sort I dont 
go m for bemg superfine intellectually , but 
Ive plenty of honest human feeling, and the 
old Crofts breed comes out in a sort of m- 
stinetive hatred of anything low, in which 
Tm sme youll sympathize with me Beheve 
me, Miss Vive, the world isnt such a bad 
place as the croakers mahe out As long as 
you dont fly openly ın the face of society ; 
society doesnt ask any mconvement quest 
tions, and 1t makes precious short work o 

the cads who do There ave no secrets better 
hept than the secrets everybody guesses 

In the class of people I can intioduce you 
to, no lady or gentleman would so far forget 
themselves as to discuss my business affurs 
or your mother’s No man can offer: you a 
safer position 

vivie {studying him curiously] I suppose 
you really think youre getting on famously 
with me 

crorts Well, I hope I may flatten: myself 
that you thmh better of me than zou did at 
first 

vivic [quetly] I hardly find you worth 
thinking about at all now When I thmh oft 
the society that tolerates you, and the laus 
that protect you! when I thinh of how help- i 
less mne out of ten young girls would be 
m the hands of you and my mother! the 
unmentionable woman and her capitalist 
bully— 

crorts [kurd] Damn you! 

vivig You need not I feel among the 
damned already 

She ratses the latch of the gate to open tt and 
go oui He follows her and puts his hand heavily 
on the top bar to prevent ws opening 

CROFTS [panting nith fury} Do you think 
I'll put up with ths from you, you young 
devil? 

VIVIE [unmoved] Be quiet Someone will 
answer the bell [H:thout flinching a step she 
strikes the bell ntth the back of her hand It 
clangs harshly, and he starts back mvoluntarily 
Almost immediately Frank appears at the porch 
nith lis rifle] 

FRANK [nith cheerful poltteness] Will you 
have the rifle, Viv, or shall I operate? 

vive Trank have you been hstening’ 

FRANK [conung donn tnto the garden} Only 
for the bell, 1 assure you, so that you 
shouldnt have to wait I thmh I shewed great 
msight into your character, Crofts 

crorts For two pins Pd tabe that gun 
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from you and break it across your head 

FRANE {sfalking lam cautiously} Pray dont. 
I’m ever so careless in handling firearms 
Sure to be a fatal acadent witha reprimand 
from the coroner's jury for my negligénce 

viv Put the nfe away, Frank it's quite 
unnecessary 

FRANK Quiteright, Viv Much more sports- 
manlıke to catch hım in a trap [Crofts, under- 
standing the insult, makes a threatening move- 
ment] Crofts there are fifteen cartridges m 
the magazıne here, and I am a dead shot at 
the present distance and at an object of your 
size 

crorts Oh, you neednt be afraid I’m not 
going to touch you 

FRANK Ever so magnanmous of you under 
the circumstances! Thank you 

crorts TIl just tell you this before I go 
It may interest you since youre so fond of 
one another Allow me, Muster Frank, to 
introduce you to your half-sister, the eldest 
daughter of the Reverend Samuel Gardner 
Mass Vivie your half-brother Good morning 
[He goes out through the gate and along the road} 

FRAVE [after a pause of stupefaction raising 
ihe rifle) Youll testify before the coroner that 
it’s an accident, Vis [He tales aim at the re- 
treating figure of Crofts Vaure serzes the mussle 
and pulls tt round agatnst her breast] 

vivie Fire now You may 

FRANK [dropping his end of the rifle hastily] 
Stop! take care [She lets tt go It falls on the 
turf] Oh youve given your httle boy such 
a turn Suppose it had-gone off! ugh! (He 
sinks on the garden seat, overcome} 

vivre Suppose it had do you think it 
would not have been a rehef to have some 
sharp physical pain tearmg through me? 

FRANE [coaxingly] Take 1t ever so easy, 
dear Vi. Remember even if the mfle scared 
that fellow into telling the truth for the first 
tme m his hfe that only makes us the babes 
in the wood in earnest [He holds out hts arms 
to her] Come and be covered up with leaves 
again 

vivre [rth a ery of disgust} Ah not that, 
not that You make all my flesh creep 

FRAvK Why whats the matter? 

vivie Goodbye [She makes for the gate] 

FRANE [zunping up) Halo! Stop! Vs! Viv! 
[Ske turns ın ihe gateway) Where are you 
gomg to° Where shall we find you? 

vni At Honora Fraser’s chambers, 67 
Chancery Lane, for the rest of my hfe. [She 
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| goes off qucl ly w the opposite direction to that 
taken by Crofis} 

FRANK But I say—wait—dash it! [He runs 

after her] 


ACT IV 


Honora Frasers chambers ın Chancery Lane 
An office at the top of New Stone Buildings, reith 
a plate-glass rindom, distempered malls, electric 
light, and a patent stove Saturday afternoon 
The chimneys of Lincoln's Inn and the restern 
sły beyond are seen through the window There 
ts a double sriting table ın the mddle of the 
room mith a cigar bor, ash pans, ard a portable 
electric reading lamp almost snoned up in heaps 
of papers and boo's This table has knee holes 
and chairs right and left andis very untidy The 
clerk's desl, closed and tidy, mith us hugh stool, 
is against the reall near a door communicating 
with the inner rooms In the opposite rall ts the 
door leading to the pubke corridor Its upper 
panel 1s of opaque glass, lettered tn black on the 
outside, FRASER AND WARREN A bace screen 
hıdes the corner beimeen this door ard the 
nindorw 

Franl ,in a fashionable light-colored coaching 
suit, mith his stich, gloves, and white hat tn his 
hands, ts pacing up and down the office Some- 
body tries the door mth a Tey 

FRANK [calling] Come in It’s not loched 

Prue comes tn, in her hat and gaci et She stops 
and stares at him 

VIVIE [sternly] What are you doing here? 

FRANK Waiting to see you Ive been here 
for hours Is this the way you attend to your 
business? [He puts Ars hat and stich on the table, 
and perches himself rith a vault on the clert's 
stool, looking at her miih every appearance of 
beng in a speceally restless, teasing, flppant 
mood} 

vni Ive been away exactly twenty 
minutes for a cup of tea [She takes off her fat 
and jacket and haxgs them up behind the screen} 
How did you get in? 

Frasa The staff had not left when I 
armved He’s gone to play crichet on Prim- 
rose Hill Why dont you employ a woman, 
and give your sex a chance? 

vivre What have you come for? 

FRANSK [springing off the stool ard corurg 
close to her] Viv lets go and enjoy the Satur- 
day half-hohday somewhere, hhe the staff 
What do you say to Richmond, and then 2 
musıc hall, and a jolly supper? 

yivie Cant affordit I shall put m another 
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six hours work before I go to bed 

Frank Cant afford it, cant we? Aha! Look 
here [He takes out a handful of sovereigns and 
makes them clink} Gold, Viv gold! 

vivre Where did you get 1? 

FRAAK Gambhng, Viv gambhng Poker 

vivie Pah! It’s meaner than stealing ıt 
No I’m not coming [She suts down to nork at 
the table, mith her back to the glass door, and 
begins turning over the papers] 

FRANK [remonstrating piteously] But, my 
dear Viv, I want to talk to you ever so 
seriously 

vivie Very well sit down in Honoria’s 
chair and talk here I hke ten minutes chat 
after tea (He murmurs] No use groaning 
I’m mexorable [He takes the opposite seat dis- 
consolately| Pass that cigar box, will you? 

FRANK [pushing the cigar box across) Nasty 
womanly habit Nice men dont do it any 
longer 

vivie Yes they object to the smell in the 
office, and weve had to take to cigarets See! 
[She opens the box and takes out a cigaret, which 
she lights She offers him one, but he shakes his 
head nith a wry face She settles herself com- 
fortably ın her chair, smoking} Go ahead 

Frank Well, I want to know what youve 
done—what arrangements youve made 

vivie Everything was settled twenty 
minutes after I armved here Honora has 
found the business too much for her this year, 
and she was on the point of sending for me 
and proposing a partnership when I walked 
in and told her J hadnt a farthing in the world 
So I installed myself and pached her off for 
a fortnight’s holiday What happened at 
Haslemere when I left? 

FRaNk Nothing at all I said youd gone to 
town on particular business 

vivie Wel? 

Franh Well, either they were too flabber- 
gasted to say anything, or else Crofts had 
prepared your mother Anyhow, she didnt 
say anything, and Crofts didnt say anything, 
and Praddy only stared After tea they got 
up and went, and Ive not seen them since 

vivie [nodding placidly mith one eye on a 
wreath of smoke} Thats all night 

FRADA [looking round disparagingly] Do you 
mtend to stich in this confounded place? 

vivre [blowing the nreath decisively arway, 
and sitting straight up| Yes These two days 
have given me back all my strength and self- 
possession { will never take a holiday again 


as long as I hve 

FRANK [uth a very nry face] Mps! You look 
quite happy And as hard as nails 

vivie [grimly] Well for me that I am! 

Franz [rising] Looh here, Vis we must 
have an explanation We parted the other 
day under a complete misunderstanding 
[He sits on the table, close to her] 

VIVIE [putting away the cigaret) Well clear 
1t up 

FRANK You remember what Crofts said? 

vivie Yes 

FRANK That revelation was supposed to 
bring about a complete change in the nature 
of our feeling for one another It placed us on 
the footing of brother and sister 

vivie Yes 

FRANK Have you ever had a brother? 

vivie No 

FRanh Then you dont know what bemg 
brother and sister feels hke? Now I have lots 
of sisters, and the fraternal feehng 1s quite 
famihar to me I assure you my feeling for 
you ıs not the least ın the world lheit The 
girls will go their way, I wall go mine, and we 
shant care if we never see one another agam 
Thats brother andsister But asto you, I cant 
be easy if I have to pass‘a week without see- 
ing you Thats not brother and sister It’s 
exactly what I felt an hour before Crofts 
made his revelation In short, dear Vn, it's 
love’s young dream 

vivie [brtingly] The same feching, Trank, 
that brought you father to my mother’s 
feet Is that it? 

FRANA [so revolted that he slips off the table 
for a moment] I very strongly object, 41s, to 
have my feelings compared to any which the 
Reverend Samuel is capable of harboring, 
and I object still more to a comparison of } ou 
to your mother [Resuming his perch] Besides, 
I dont beliese the story I have taxed my 
father with xt, and obtained from him what 
I consider tantamount to a demal 

vivre What did he say? 

FRANK He said he was sure there must be 
some mistahe 

vivie Do you believe him? 

FRANK J am prepared to take his word as 
against Crofts’ 

viviE Does it mahe any difference’ I mein 
mm jour imagination or conscience, for of 
course 1t mahes no real difference 

FRADA [shaking hus head) None whatever to 
me 
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vivie Nor to me 

FRANK [starıng] But this 1s ever so surpris- 
ing! [He goes back to hus char] I thought our 
whole relations were altered in your imagina- 
tion and conscience, as you put it, the 
moment those words were out of that brute’s 
muzzle 

vivie No it was not that I didnt behere 
him I only wish I could 

FRANK Eh? 

vive [think brother and sister would be 
a very suitable relation for us 

FRANK ‘You really mean that? 

vive Yes It’s the only relation I care for, 
even 1f we could afford any other. I mean 
that. 

FRANK [ravsing his eyebrorcs lil e one on hom 
a new hght has darned, and rising mith quite an 
effusion of chivalrous sentiment] My dear Viv 
why didnt you say so before? I am ever so 
sorry for persecuting you I understand, of 
course 

VIVIE [puzzled] Understand what? 

FRANE Oh, I’m not a fool in the ordinary 
sense only mm the Scmptural sense of doing 
all the things the wise man declared to be 
folly. after trying them himself on the most 
extensive scale I see I am no longer Viv- 
vums’s httle boy Dont be alarmed I shall 
never call you Vis vumsagain—at least unless 
you get tired of your new httle boy. whoever 
he may be 

vivie My new httle boy! 

FRANK [mth convicon] Must be a new httle 
boy Always happens that way. No other way, 
im fact 

vivre None that you know of, fortunately 
for you 

Someone knocks at the door 

FRAN My curse upon yon caller, whoe’er 
he be! 

» vivre It’s Praed He’s gomg to Italy and 
wants to say goodbye I asked him to call 
this afternoon Go and let him in 

FRA\E We can continue our conversation 
after hs departure for Italy I'll stay him out 
[He goes to the door and opens tt} How are you, 
Praddy*? Dehghted to see you Come in 

Praed, dressed for travelling comesin in high 
spirits 

praen How do you do Miss Warren? [She 
presses his hand cordially though a certan senti- 
mentality in his high spirits qars on her] I start 
in an hour from Holbom Viaduct I msh I 
could persuade you to try Italy 


vivie What for? 

PRAD Why, to saturate yourself with 
beauty and romance, of course 

Viute, mith a shudder, turns her charr to the 
table as f the mork waling for her there were a 
support to ker Praed stts opposite to her Frank 
places a char near Five, and drops lazily and 
carelessly inio zt tallang at her over hts shoulder 

FRANK No use Praddy Viv isahttle Phihs- 
tine She 1s indifferent to my romance, and 
insensible to my beauty 

vvi Mr Praed once for all, there is no 
beauty and no romance n hfe for me Lifes 
what sts, and I am prepared to taheitas itis 

PRAED [enthusiastically] You will not say 
that 1f you come with me to Verona and on 
to Venice You will ery with dehght at hving 
m such a beautiful world 

FRANK This is most eloquent, Praddy 
Keep 1t up 

PRAED Oh, J assure you J have cned—I 
shall ery again, I hope—at fifty! At our age, 
Miss Warren, you would not need to go so 
far as Verona Your spirits would absolutely 
fly up at the meresightofOstend Youwould 
be charmed with the gaiety, the vivacity, the 
happy air of Brussels 

VIVE [sprenging up mith an exclamation of 
loathing} Agh! 

PRAED [rising] Whats the matter? 

FRANK [rising] Hallo, Vis! 

VIVIE [fo Praed, mih deep reproach] Can you 
find no better example of your beauty and 
romance than Brussels to talk to me about? 

PRAED [pussled] Of course 1t’s very different 
from Verona. I dont suggest for a moment 
that— ` 

VIVIE [briterly] Probably the beauty and 
romance come to much the same m both 
places 

PRaED [completely sobered and much cor- 
cerned] My dear Miss Warren I— [looking 
inguringly at Fran!) Is any thing the matter’ 

FRANK She thinks your enthusiasm frivol- 
ous, Praddy She’s had ever such a serious 
call 

vivte [sharply] Hold your tongue, Frank 
Dont be silly 

FRANK [srfling down} Do you call this good 
manners Praed? 

PRAED [anxious and considercte] Shall I tale 
him away, Miss Warren? I feel sure we have 
disturbed you at your work 

viv Sit down I'm not ready to go bach 
to work yet [Praed sits] You both think I 
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have an attack of nerves Not a bit of it But 
there are two subjects I want dropped, if you~ 
dont mind One of them [to Frank] 1s love’s 
young dream in any shape or form the other 
[ío Praed] ıs the romance and beauty of hfe, 
especially Ostend and the gaiety of Brussels 
You are welcome to any illusions you may 
have left on these subjects I have none If 
we three are to remain fnends, I must be 
treated as a woman of business, permanently 
single [to Frank] and permanently unromantic 
[to Praed) 

FRANK I also shall remain permanently 
single until you change your mind Praddy 
change the subject Be eloquent about some- 
thing else 

PRAED [de ffidently] I’m afraid theres nothing 
else in the world that I can talk about The 
Gospel of Art ıs the only one I can preach I 
know Miss Warren 1s a great devotee of the 
Gospel of Getting On, but we cant discuss 
that without hurting your feelings, Frank, 
since you are determined not to get on 

FRANK Oh, dont mind my feelings Give 
me some improving advice by all means 1t 
does me ever so much good Have another 
try to make a successful man of me, Viv 
Come lets have it all energy, thnft, fore- 
sight, self-respect, character Dont you hate 
people who have no character, Vis? 

VIVIE [mineng] Oh, stop, stop let us have 
no more of that hornble cant Mr Praed if 
there are really only those two gospels ın the 
world, we had better all kill oursels es, for the 
same taint 1s ın both, through and through 

FRANK [looking critically at ker] There ıs a 
touch of poetry about you today, Viv, which 
has hitherto been laching 

PRAED [remonstrating] My dear Frank arnt 
you a httle unsympathetic? 

vivie [merciless to herself] No 1t’s good for 
me It keeps me from being sentimental 

FRANK [bantering her] Chechs your strong 
natural propensity that way, dont 1t? 

VIVIE [almost hysterically] Oh yes go on 
dont spare me Į was sentimental for one 
moment in my hfe—beautifully sentimental 
—by moonhght, and now— 

Frank [gutchly] I say, Viv take care Dont 
give yourself away 

vivie Oh, do you thinh Mr Praed does not 
hnow all about my mother? [ Turning on Praed] 
You had better have told me that mormng, 
Mr Praed You are very old fashioned 1n 3 our 
delicacies, after all 
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PRAED Surely it 1s you who are a httle old 
fashioned in your prejudices, Miss Warren 
I feel bound to tell you, speahing as an 
artist, and believing that the most intimate 
human relationsmps aie_far beyond and 
above the scope of the law, that though I 
know that jour mother is an unmarried 
woman, I do not respect her the less on that 
account I respect her more 

FRANK [arly] Hear' hear! 

VIVIE [staring at him] Is that all you hnow? 

PRAED Certainly that 1s all 

vivie Then you nether of you hnow any- 
thing Your guesses are innocence itself com- 
pared to the truth 

PRAED (rising, startled and indignant, and pre- 
sering his politeness nith an effort] I hope not 
[More emphatically] I hope not, Miss Warren 

FRANK [zhesiles] Whew! 

viviE You are not making 1t easy for me 
to tell you, Mr Praed 

PRAED [his chivalry drooping before their con- 
uction] If there 1s anything worse—that 1s, 
anything else—are } ou sure you are right to 
tell us, Miss Warren? 

vivie Iam sure that if I had the courage I 
should spend the rest of my hfe in telling 
everybody—stamping and branding 1t into 
them until they all felt their part in 1ts abom- 
nation as I feel mine There is nothing I 
despise more than the wiched convention that 
protects these things by forbidding a woman 
to mention them And yet I cant tell jou 
The two infamous words that deseribe what 
my mother 1s are ringing in my ears and 
struggling on my tongue, but I cant utter 
them the shame of them is too horrible for 
me [She buries her face in her hands The tro 
men, astonished, stare at one another and then at 
her She ratses her head again desperately and 
snatches a sheet of paper and a pen] Here let 
me draft you a prospectus 

FRANK Qh, she’s mad Do you hear, Viv? 
mad Come! pull y ourself together 

vivie You shall see [She nrites] “Paid up 
capital not less than £10,000 standing in the 
name of Sir George Crofts, Baronet, the chief 
shareholder Premises at Brussels, Ostend, 
Vienna, and Budapest Manxgimg director 
Mrs Warren”, and now dont let us forget her 
qualifications the two words [She zrrites the 
words and pushes the paper to them] There' Oh 
no dont readit dont! [She svatches tt bac! and 
tears tt to pieces, then seizes her head tn her hards 
and ludes her face on the table] 
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Frank, who has watched the writing over her 
shoulder, and opened Ins eyes very nidely at it, 
takes a card from his pocket, scribbles ihe ino 
nords on rt, and silently hands zt to Praed, who 
reads 1t mih amazement, and hides it hastily in 
his pocket 

FRANK [whespering tenderly] Viv, dear thats 
all right I read what you wrote so did 
Praddy We understand And we remain, as 
this leaves us at present, yours ever so 
devotedly 

PRAED We do indeed, Miss Warren I 
declare you are the most splendidly coura- 
geous woman I ever met 

This sentimental compliment braces Vine She 
throws tt away from her nith an umpatient shake, 
and forces herself to stand up, though not nithout 
some support from the table 

FRANK Dont stir, Viv, if you dont want to 
Take it easy 

vivig Thank you You can always depend 
on me for two things not to ery and not to 
faint [She moves a few steps towards the door of 
the inner room, and stops close to Praed to say] 
I shall need much more courage than that 
when I tell my mother that we have come to 
the parting of the ways Now I must go nto 
the next room for a moment to make myself 
neat agam, 1f you dont mnd 

PRAED Shall we go away? 

vivie No TI be back presently Only for 
a moment [She goes into the other room, Praed 
opemng the door for her] 

praep What an amazing revelation! I’m 
extremely disappointed in Crofts I am m- 
deed 

frank I’m not in the least I feel he’s 
perfectly accounted for at last But what a 
facer for me, Praddy! I cant marry her now 

praep [sternly] Frank! [The two look at one 
another, Frank unruffled, Praed deeply indig- 
nant| Let me tell you, Gardner, that if you 
desert her now you will behave very despic- 
ably 

Frans Good old Praddy! Ever chivalrous! 
But you mistake 1t’s not the moral aspect of 
the case it’s the money aspect I really cant 
bring myself to touch the old woman’s money 
now? 

praep And was that what you were going 
to marry on? 

Frank What else? J havnt any money, nor 
the smallest turn for making it If I married 
Viv now she would have to support me, and 

I should cost her more than I am worth 


PRaED But surely a clever bright fellow 
hke you can mahe something by your own 
brains 

FRANK Oh yes, a httle [He takes out his 
money again} I made all that yesterday in an 
hour and a half But I made it m a highly 
speculative business No, dear Praddy even 
if Bessie and Georgina marry millionaires and 
the governor dies after cutting them off with 
a shiling, I shall have only four hundred a 
year And he wont die until he’s three score 
and ten he hasnt onginahty enough I shall 
be on short allowance for the next twenty 
years No short allowance for Viv, 1f I can 
help rt I withdraw gracefully and leave the 
field to the gilded youth of England So thats 
settled I shant worry her about it I'll just 
send her a httle note after we're gone She'll 
understand 

PRAED [grasping hs hand] Good fellow, 
Frank! I heartily beg your pardon But must 
you never see her again? ‘ 

FRANK Never see her again! Hang ət all, 
be reasonable I shall come along as often 
as possible, and be her brother I can not 
understand the absurd consequences you 
romantic people expect from the most ordin- 
ary transactions [A knock at the door] I 
wonder who this 1s Would you mind open- 
ing the door? If 1t’s a chent xt wall looh more 
respectable than if I appeared 

praep Certainly [He goes to the door and 
opens tt Frank sits down in Vime's chair to 
scribble a note] My dear Kitty come m 
come in 

Mrs Warren comes tn, looking apprehenswely 
round for Vine She has done her best to make 
herself matronly and dignified The brillant 
hat ts replaced by a sober bonnet, and the gay 
blouse covered by a costly blach sill, mantle She 
1s pttably anzous and ill at ease evidently 
panic-stricken 

mrs warren {to Frank] What! Youre here, 
are you? 

FRANK [turning wn lus chair from his writing, 
but not resing| Here, and charmed to see you 
You come hhe a breath of spring 

MRS WARREN Oh, get out with your non- 
sense [In a low voice] Wheres Vivie? 

Frank points erpresswely to the door of the 
inner room, but says nothing 

MnS WARREN [seting down suddenly and 
almost beginning to cry) Praddy wont she 
see me, dont you think? 

praen My dear Kitty dont distress zour- 
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self Why should she not? 

MRS WARREN Oh, you never can see why 
not youre too mnocent Mr Frank did she 
say anything to you? 

FRANK [folding his note] She must see you, 
if [very expresswely] you wart tal she comes m 

MRS WARREN [ frightened] Why shouldnt I 
wart? 

Frank looks quizercally at her, puts his note 
carefully on the wnh-bottle, so that Vive cannot 
fail to find it when nest she dips her pen, then 
rises and devotes hts attention entirely to her 

Frank My dear Mrs Warren suppose you 
were a sparrow—ever so tiny and pretty a 
sparrow hopping in the roadway—and you 
saw a steam roller coming 1n your direction, 
would you wait for it? 

MRS WARREN Oh, dont bother me with 
your sparrows What did she run away from 
Haslemere hke that for? 

Frank I’m afraid she'll tell you 1f you 
rashly await her return 

MRS WARREN Do you want me to go away? 

Frank No I always want you to stay 
But I advise you to go awry 

MRS WARREN What! And never see her 
again! 

FRANK Precisely 

MRS WARREN [crying agun) Praddy dont 
let him be cruel to me [She hastily checks her 
tears and mpes her eyes| She'll be so angry 
if she sees Ive been erymg 

FRANK [with a touch of real compassion tn hts 
ary tenderness] You know that Praddy 1s the 
soul of kindness, Mrs Warren Praddy what 
do you say? Go or stay? 

praEp [to Mrs Warren] I really should be 
very sorry to cause you unnecessary pain, 
but I think perhaps you had better not wait 
The fact is—[ eve ts heard at the nner door} 

FRANK Sh! Too late She’s commg 

MRS WARREN Dont tell her I was crying 
[Vive comes in She stops gravely on seeing Mrs 
Warren, who greets her nith hysterical cheerful- 
ness} Well, dearie So here you are at last 

vivie I am glad you have come I want to 
speak to you You said you were going, 
Frank, I think 

Franh Yes Will you come with me, Mrs 
Warren? What do you say to a trip to Rich- 
mond, and the theatre ın the evening? There 
1s safety in Richmond No steam roller there 

vivie Nonsense, Frank My mother will 
stay here 

MRS WARREN [scared] I dont know perhaps 


Td better go We're disturbing you at your 
work 

vivie [22th quet decision] Mr Praed please 
tahe Trank away Sit down, mother [dirs 
Warren obeys helplessly} 

PRAED Come, Tianh Goodbye, Miss 
Vivie 

viviE [shaking hands] Goodbye A pleasant 
trip 

prseD Thank you thank you I hope so 

FRANG [fo Mrs Warren} Goodbye youd 
ever so much bette: have tahen my advice 
[He shakes hands mith her Then arily to Iaue) 
Byebye, Viv 

vivie Goodbye [He goes out garly nithout 
shaking hands mith her} 

praeEp [sadly] Goodbye, Kitty 

MRS WARREN [snivelling] —oobye! 

Praed goes Vie, composed and extremely 
grave, sts donn tn Honorta’s chair, and naits 
Sor her mother to speak Mrs Warren, dieading 
a pause, loses no time in beginning 

MRS WARREN Well, Vivie, what did you go 
away hhe that for without saying a word to 
me? How could you do such a thing! And 
what have you done to poor George? I 
wanted him to come with me, but he shuffled 
out of it I could sce that he was quite ofrad 
of you Only faney he wanted me not to 
come As if {trembling} I should be «fiaid of 
you, deare [Fives gravity deepens} But 
of course I told him ıt was all settled and 
comfortable between us, and that we were 
on the best of terms [She breaks down} Vivie 
whats the meamng of this? [She produces a 
commercial envelope, and fumbles ai the en- 
closure mith trembling fingers] I got it from 
the bank this morning 

vivir It 1s my month’s allowance They 
sent it to me as usual the other day I simply 
sent ıt bach to be placed to your credit, and 
ashed them to send you the lodgment receipt 
In future I shall support my self 

Mrs WARREN [not daring to understand] 
Wasnt ıt enough? Why didnt zou tell me? 
[With a cunning gleam in her eye] TN double 
it I was intending to double it Only let me 
know how much jou want 

vivigé You hnow very well that that has 
nothing to do with ıt From ths time I go 
my own wiy In My own business and among 
m) own frends And you will go yours [Ske 
rises| Goodbye 

MRS WARREN [r7sing, appalled] Goodby e° 

vve Yes goodbye Come dont let us 
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make a useless scene you understand per- 


fectly well Sw George Crofts has told me 


the whole business 
XRS WARREN [angrily] Silly old— [She 


sreallors an epithet ard turns white at the 


narroxness of her escape from uttering 1] 

VIVIE Jast so 

NRS WARREN He ought to have ns tongue 
cut out But I thought it was ended you 
said you didnt mind 

VIVIE [steadfastly] Excuse me: I do mind 

MRS WARREN But I explamed— 

vivie You explained how it came about. 
You did not tell me that rt 1s stall going on 
[She sits] 

Mrs Warren, silenced for a moment, looks 


Jorlornly at Fie, mho mats secretly koping 


that the combat ts over But the cunning expres- 


ston comes back into Mrs F¥arren’s face, and 
she bends across the table, sly and urgent, half 


whispering 

MRS WARREN Vivie do you know how nech 
I am? 

vivre I have no doubt you are very nich 

MRS WARREN But you dont know all that 
that means youre too young. It means a 
new dress every day, it means theatres and 
balls every mght, 1t means having the pick 
of all the gentlemen im Europe at your feet; 
it means a lovely house and plenty of ser- 
vants it means the choncest of eating and 
dnnking, 1t means everything you hke, 


~ everything you want, everything you can 


think of And what are you here? A mere 
drudge, toiling and mo:ling early and late 
for your bare hving and two cheap dresses 
a year Think over it [Soothingly] Youre 
shocked, [ know. I can enter mto your feel- 
ings, and I think they do you credit, but 
trust me, nobody will blame you you may 
tahe my word for that I know what young 
girls are, and I know youll think better of xt 
when youre tumed it over in your mind 

vv So thats how it’s done, 1s 1t? You 
must have said all that to many a woman, 
mother, to have it so pat 

ARS WARREN [passtonately] What harm am 
I asking you to do [Fine turns away con- 
temptuously Mrs Warren continues desperately} 
Vanie Lsten to me you dont understand 
youre been taught wrong on purpose you 
dont know what the world is really like 

sivie [arrested] Taught wrong on purpose! 
What do you mean? 


MRS WARREN J mean that youre throwing 
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away all your chances for nothing You think 
that people are what they pretend to be 
that the way you were taught at school and 
college to think night and proper is the way 
things really are But it’s not it’s all only a 
pretence, to keep the cowardly slavish com- 
mon run of people quiet Do you want to 
find that out, hke other women at forty, 
when youve thrown yourself away and lost 
your chances, or wont you take 1t in good 
tame now from your own mother, that loves 
you and swears to you that it’s truth gospel 
truth? (Urgenily] Vine the big people, the 
clever people, the managing people, all know 
it They do as I do, and think what I think 
I hnow plenty ofthem I knew them to speak 
to to introduce you to to make friends of 
for you I dont mean anything wrong thats 
what you dont understand your head is full 
of ignorant ideas about me What do the 
people that taught you know about hfe or 
about people hhe me? When did they ever 
meet me, or speak to me, or Jet anyone tell 
them abont me? the fools! Wonld they ever 
have done anything for you of I hadnt pad 
them? Haynt I told you that I want you to 
be respectable? Haynt I brought you up to 
be respectable? And how can you heep 1t up 
without my money and my influence and 
Lizae’s fnends? Cant you see that youre 
cutting your own throat as well as breaking 
my heart m turning your back on me? 

vivre I recogmze the Crofts philosophy 
of hfe, mother I heard it all from him that 
day at the Gardners’ 

sms WARREN You think I want to force 
that played-out old sot on you! I dont, Vivie 
on my oath I dont. 

vivre It would not matter if you did you 
would not succeed {Mrs Warren minces, 
deeply hurt by the ımphed wndufference tonards 
her affeckonate intention Vire, neither under- 
standing ths nor concerning herself about t, 
goes on calmly] Mother you dont at all know 
the sort of person I am I dont object to 
Crofts more than to any other coarsely bult 
man of hs class To tell you the truth, I 
rather admre him for being strongminded 
enough to enjoy himself in Ins own way and 
make plenty of money instead of living the 
usual shooting, hunting, dintng-out, tarloring, 
loafing hfe of his set merely because all the 
rest do xt. And I’m perfectly aware that if 
I’d been in the same circumstances 25 MY 
aunt Laz, I’d have done exactly what she 
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did I dont think I’m more prejudiced or 
straitlaced than you I think I’m less I’m 
certain I’m less sentimental I know very 
well that fashionable morality 1s all a pre- 
tence, and that 1f I took your money and 
devoted the rest of my hfe to spending it 
fashionably, I might be as worthless and 
vicious as the silhest woman could possibly 
want to be without having a word said to me 
about it But I dont want to be worthless 
I shouldnt enjoy trotting about the park 
to advertize my dressmaker and carriage 
builder, or beng bored at the opera to shew 
off a shopwindowful of diamonds 

MRS WARREN [benldered] But— 

vive Wait a moment Ive not done Tell 
me why you continue your business now that 
you are mdependent of 1t Your sister, you 
told me, has left all that behind her Why 
dont you do the same? 

MRS WARREN Oh, 1t’s all very easy for Laz 
she likes good society, and has the arr of being 
a lady Imagine me in a cathedral town! 
Why, the very rooks ın the trees would find 
me out even if I could stand the dulness of 
it I must have work and excitement, or I 
should go melancholy mad And what else 
1s there for me to do? The life suits me I’m 
fit for 1t and not for anything else If I didnt 
do 1t somebody else would, so I dont do any 
real harm by it And then it brings in money, 
and I lhe mahing money No it’s no use 
T cant give 1t up—not for anybody But what 
need you know about 1t? I'll never mention 
it I'll heep Crofts away I'll not trouble you 
much you see I have to be constantly run- 
ning about from one place to another Youll 
be quit of me altogether when I die 

vivir No I am my mother’s daughter 
I am hke you I must have work, and must 
mahe more money than I spend But my 
work 1s not your work, and my way not your 
way We must part It will not make much 
difference to us instead of meeting one 
another for perhaps a few months in twenty 
years, we shall never mect thats all 

MRS WARREN [her voice stifled zn tears] Vivie 
I meant to have been more with you I did 
indeed 

vive It’s no use, mother I am not to be 
changed by a few cheap tears and entreaties 
any more than you are, I daresay 

“IRS WARREN [222/dly] Oh, ou calla mother’s 
tears cheap 

vivie They cost you nothing, and you ash 


me to give you the peace and quietness of 
my whole hfe in exchange for them What 
use would my company be to you ify ou could 
get 1t? What have we two m common that 
could make either of us happy togethe1? 

mrs warren [lapsing rechlessly into her 
dialect} We’re mother and daughter I want 
my daughter Ive a mght to you Who 1s to 
care for me when I’m old? Plenty of girls 
have taken to me hike daughters and cried 
at leaving me, but I let them all go beciuse 
I had you to look forward to I kept myself 
lonely for you Youve no right to turn on me 
now and refuse to do your duty as a daughter 

vivie [yarred and antagonized by the echo of 
the slums ın her mother’s voce) Ny duty as a 
daughter! I thought we should come to that 
presently Now once for all, mother, you 
want a daughter and Frank wants a wife I 
dont want a mother, and I dont want a hus- 
band [have spared neither Frank nor myself 
in sending him about his business Do you 
think I will spare yo u? 

MRS WARREN [wolently] Oh, I hnow the sort, 
you are no mercy for yourself or anyone else 
Iknow My experience has done that for me 
anyhow I can tell the pious, canting, hard, 
selfish woman when I meet her Well, keep 
yourself to yourself J dont want you But 
listen to this Do you know what I would do 
with you if you were a baby again? aye, as 
sure as theres a Heaven above us 

viviE Strangle me, perhaps 

MRS WARREN No I'd bring you up to bea 
real daughter to me, and not what you are 
now, with your pride and your prejudices 
and the college education you stole from me 
yes, stole deny 1tif youcan what was it but 
stealing? I'd bring you up in my own house, 
I would 

vIvIE [qwetly] In one of your own houses 

MRS WARREN [screaming] Listen to her! 
listen to how she spits on her mother’s grey 
hairs! Oh, may you live to have your own 
daughter tear and trample on } ouas zou have 
trampled on me And you will you will No 
woman ever had luck with a mother’s curse 
on her 

vivie I wish you wouldnt rant, mother It 
only hardens me Come I suppose I am the 
only young woman jou ever had in your 
power that you did good to Dont spoil it all 
now 

MRS WARREN Yes, Heaven forgive me, it’s 
true, and you are the only one that ever 
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The window rs hinged doornise and stands 
mide open Outside, a parr of wooden shutters, 
opening outwards, also stand open On the bal- 
cohy a young lady, intensely conscious of the 
romani beauty of the night, and of the fact that 
her own youth and beauty are part of i, ts gazing 
at the snowy Balkans She ts in her mghtgown, 
well covered by a long mantle of furs, north, on 
a moderate estimate, about three tumes the furm- 
ture of her room 

Her reverie ıs mlerrupied by her mother, 
Catherine Pethoff, a woman over forty, tmpert- 
ously energetic, mith magnificent black hair and 
eyes, who might be a very splendid specimen of 
the mife of a mountain farmer, but 1s determined 
to be a Viennese lady, and to that end wears a 
fashionable tea gown on all occasions 

caTHERINE [entering hastily, full of good 
news| Raina! [She pronounces it Rah-eena, nuth 
the stress on the ee} Raina! [Ske goes to the bed, 
expecting to find Raina there] Why, where—? 
[Ratna looks into the room] Heavens, child! are 
you out ım the night aw instead of in your 
bed? Youll catch your death Louka told me 
you were asleep 

nana [dreamy] I sent her away I wanted 
to be alone The stars are so beautiful! What 
1s the matter? 

CATHERINE Such news! There has been a 
battle 

RAINA [her eyes dilating] Ah! [She comes 
eagerly to Catherine] 

CATHERINE A great battle at Shvmtza! A 
victory! And ıt was won by Sergius 

Raina [nith a cry of delight] Ah! [They em- 
brace rapturously) Oh, mother! [Then, mith 
sudden anziety] Is father safe? 

CATHERINE Of course he sends me the 
news Sergius ıs the hero of the hour, the 1dol 
of the regiment 

RAINA Tell me, tell me How was it? [Ec- 
statically} Oh, mother! mother! mother! [She 
pulls her mother down on the ottoman, and they 
kiss one another frantically) 

CATHERINE [with surging enthusiasm] You 
cant guess how splendid it is A cavalry 
charge! think of that! He defied our Russian 
commanders—acted without orders—led a 
charge on his own responsibihty—headed it 
himself—was the first man to sweep through 
ther guns Cant you seet, Ranma our gallant 
splendid Bulgarians, with their swords and 
eyes flashing, thundermg down lhe an 
avalanche and scattering the wretched Serbs 
and their dandified Austrian officers hhe 
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chaff And you! you kept Sergius warting 1 
year before you would be betrothed to him 
Oh, if you have a drop of Bulganan blood in 
your veins, you will worship him when he 
comes back 

Raina What will he care for my poor httle 
worship after the acclamations of a whole 
army of heroes? But no matter I am so 
happy! so proud! [She rises and walks about 
excitedly] It proves that all our ideas were 
real after all 

CATHERINE [endignantly| Our ideas real! 
What do you mean? 

RaINA Our ideas of what Sergius would do 
Our patriotism Our heroic ideals I some- 
times used to doubt whether they were any- 
thing but dreams Oh, what faithless httle 
creatures girls are! When I buchled on 
Sergius’s sword he looked so noble ıt was 
treason to think of disillusion or humihation 
or failure And yet—and yet-— [She seis donn 
again suddenly| Promse me youll never tell 
him 

CATHERINE Dont ash me for promises until 
I know what I’m promising 

Ratna Well, 1t came into my head just as 
he was holding me in Ins arms and looking 
into my eyes that perhaps we only had our 
heroic ideas because we are so fond of read- 
ing Byron and Pushkin, and because we were 
so dehghted with the opera that season at 
Bucharest Real hfe ıs so seldom hhe that! 
indeed never, as far as I knew it then [Re- 
morsefully| Only think, mother I doubted 
him I wondered whether all his heroic 
qualities and his soldiership might not prove 
mere imagination when he went into a real 
battle I had an uneasy fear that he might 
cut a poor figure there beside all those clever 
officers from the Tsar's court 

caTHERINE A poor figure! Shame on you! 
The Serbs have Austrian officers who are just 
as clever as the Russians, but we have beaten 
them im every battle for all that 

Rana [laughing and snuggling against her 
mother} Yes I was only a prosaic little 
coward Oh, to think thatit was all true! that 
Sergius ıs just as splendid and noble as he 
loohs! that the world 1s really 2 glorious 
world for women who can see its glory and 
men who can act its romance! W hat happi- 
ness! what unspeahable fulfilment! 

They are interrupted by the entry of Loula, a 
handsome proud girl in a pretty Bulgarian 
peasant's dress nith double apron, so defiant that 
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her serurhty ta Raina is almost insolent She 1s 
afraid of Catherine, but even mith her goes as 
far as she dares 

Loukas Ifyou please, madam, all the wm- 
dows are to be closed and the shutters made 
fast They say there may be shooting in the 
streets [Rama and Catherine nse together, 
alarmed) The Serbs are beng chased nght 
back through the pass, and they say they 
may run into the town Our cavalry vill be 
after them, and our people will be ready for 
them, you may be sure, now theyre running 
away [Ske goes out on the balcony, and pulls the 
outside shutters to; then steps bach into the room| 

CATHERINE [businesshhe, her housekeeping 
instincts aroused| I rust see that everything 
is made safe downstairs 

ratva I wish our people were not so cruel 
What glory is there m kilhng wretched 
fugit es? 

CATHERINE Cruel! Do you suppose they 
would hesitate to hill you—or worse? 

rata [fo Louka) Leave the shutters so that 
I can just close them if I hear any noise 

CATHERINE [authoritatiely, turning on her 
way to the door} Oh no, dear you must keep 
them fastened You would be sure to drop off 
to sleep and lease them open Make them 
fast, Louka 

Louka Yes, madam [Ske fastens them) 

Rawa Dont be anwous about me The 
moment I hear a shot, I shall blow out the 
candles and roll myself up ın bed with my 
ears well covered 

CATHEPINE Quite the wisest thing you can 
do, my love Goodmght 

RAINA Goodmght. [Her emotion comes back 

for a moment] Wish me joy. [They kiss] This 
is the happiest might of my hfe—if only there 
are no fugitives 

CATHERINE Go to bed, dear, and dont 
think of them [She goes out] 

Loura [secreily, to Raina] If you would like 
the shutters open, just give them a push hhe 
thuis [ske pushes them they open she pulls them 
to again) One of them ought to be bolted at 
the bottom, but the bolt’s gone 

RAINA [with dignity, reprovuing her} Thanks, 
Louka but we must do what we are told 
[Louka makes a grimace) Goodmght 

Lous [carelessly] Goodnight. [She goes out. 
swaggering} z 

Rama, left alone takes off her fur cloak and 
throws tt on the ottoman Then she goes to the 
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mith feelings that are beyond all expression She 
does not kass at or press it to her breast, or shew 
it any mark of bodily affection, but she tales it 
ın her hands and elevates it, hie a priestess 

rarva [loofing up at the preture} Oh, I shall 
never be unworthy of you any more, my 
soul's hero never, never, never [She replaces 
at reverenily Then she selects a novel from the 
kiile pile of books She turns over the lemes 
dreamıly, finds her page, turns the book inside 
out at tt, and, nith a happy sigh, gets into bed 
and prepares to read herself to sleep But before 
abandoning herself to fiction she rarses her eyes 
once more, thinking of the blessed reality, and 
murmurs] My hero! my hero! 

A distant shot breals the quet of the mght 
She starts, listening, and tno more shots much 
nearer follow, startling her so that she scrambles 
out of bed, and hastily blons out the candle on 
the chest of drawers Then puting her fingers in 
her ears, she runs to the dressing table, blors out 
the light there, and hurries back to bed ın the 
dari, nothing being visible but the glimmer of the 
light tn the pierced ball before the mage, and the 
siarlıght seen through the shts at the top of the 
shutters The firing breals out again there ts a 
stariling fustllade quite close at hand Whalst tt 
ts still echoing, the shutters disappear, pulled 
open from mithout, and for an instant the rect- 
angle of snomy starhght flashes out muih the 
figure of a man silhouelled in blach upon ıt The 
shutters close immediately, and the room ts dar? 
again But the silence ts now broken by the sound 
of paniing Then there 1s a scratch, and the 
flame of a match is seen in the middle of the 
room 

RAINA [crouching on the bed] Who's there? 
[The match ıs out instantly} Who's there? Who 
1s that? 

a MAN'S vorce [en the darkness, subduedly, but 
threatemngly] Sh—sh! Dont call out, or youll 
be shot Be good, and no harm will happen to 
you [Ske zs heard leaving her bed, and mahing 

for the door] Tabe care it’s no use trying to 
run away 

Raina But who— 

THE VoicE [marning] Remember if you 
raise } Our voice My res olver will go of {Cor 
mandingly| Strike a ight and let me see you 
Do you hear [Another moment of silence ard 
darkness as she retreats to the chest of drawers 

Then she lights a candle, and ihe mystery 18 p 
an end He 1s a man of about 35, 1n a deploret € 
phght, bespattered with mud and blood and ee 
has belt and the strap of lus revolver-case Feepré 
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together the torn runs of the blue tunc of a 
Serbian artillery officer All that the candlelight 
and jus unwashed unkempt condition make tt 
possible to discern ıs that he ts of middling 
stature and undislingushed appearance, nith 
strong nech and shoulders, roundish obstinate 
looking head covered nith short crisp bronze 
curls, clear quick eyes and good brons and 
mouth, hopelessly prosa nose lke that af a 
strong minded baby, trem soldrerlke carrıage and 
energetic manner, and mith all hus nits about hum 
in spite of his desperate predicament even nith 
a sense of the humor of ut, without, however, the 
least wntention of trifling mith wt or throning 
away a chance Reckoning up what he can guess 
about Raina her age, her social position, her 
character, and the extent to which she is 
frightened, he continues, more politely but shll 
most determinedly| Excuse my disturbing you, 
but you recogmze my uniform? Serb! If I’m 
caught I shall be killed [Menacingly] Do you 
understand that? 

RAINA Yes 

THE MAN Well, I dont intend to get killed 
1f I can help it [Stell more formidably] Do you 
understand that? [He lochs the door quickly 
but quietly) 

RAINA [disdainfully] I suppose not [She 
draws herself up superbly, and looks him strarght 
inthe face, adding, mith cutting emphasis] Some 
soldiers, I know, are afraid to die 

THE MAN [2th grim goodhumor] All of them, 
dear lady, all of them, beheve me It 1s our 
duty to hve as long as we can Now, if you 
raise an alarm— 

RAINA [cutting lum short] You will shoot me 
How do you hnow that J am afraid to die? 

THE MAN [cunningly] Ah, but suppose I dont 
shoot you, what will happen then? A lot of 
your cavalry will burst into this pretty room 
of yours and slaughter me here hke a pig, for 
I'll fight hke a demon they shant get me 
into the street to amuse themselves with I 
know what they are Are you prepared to 
receive that sort of company in your present 
undress? [Ratna, suddenly conscious of her 
nighigown, instinctwely shrinks, and gathers 
tt more closely about her nech He natches her, 
and adds, guttlessly| Hardly presentable, eh? 
[She turns to the ottoman He raises his pistol 
instantly, and cries| Stop' [She stops} Where 
are you going? 

RAINA [rith dignified patience] Only to get 
my cloak 

THE Man [passing sniftly to the ottoman and 


snatching the cloa! A good idea! I’1] heep the 
cloah, and youll take care that nobody comes 
m and sees zou without it This is a better 
weapon than the revolyer eh? [He throns the 
pistol down on the ottoman] 

Ratna [revolted] It is not the weapon of a 
gentleman! 

THE MAN It’s good enough for a man with 
only you to stand between him and death 
[As they look at one another for a moment, 
Raina hardly able to believe that even a Serbian 
officer can be so cynwcally and selfishly un- 
chivalrous, they are stariled by a sharp fusillade 
in the street The chill of tmminent death hushes 
the man’s voice as he adds] Do you hear? If 
you are going to bring those blachguards ın 
on me you shall receive them as you are 

Clamor and disturbance The pursuers tn the 
street batter at the house door, shouting Open 
the door! Open the door! Wake up, will you! 
A man servant's voice calls to them angrily from 
nithin This 1s Major Pethoff’s house you cant 
come in here, but a renewal of the clamor, and 
a torrent of blows on the door, end mth his letting 
a chain down nith a clank, followed by a rush 
of heavy footsteps and a din of triumphant yells, 
dominated at last by the voice of Catherine, in- 
dignantly addressing an officer nith What does 
this mean, sir? Do you hnow where you are? 
The noise subsides suddenly 

LouhA (outside, knocking at the bedroom door} 
My lady! my lady! get up quich and open the 
door If you dont they will break ıt down 

The fugitwe throws up lis head nith the 
gesture of a man who sees that tt ts all over nith 
hum, and drops the manner he has been assuming 
to intimidate Raina 

THE MAN [sincerely and kindly] No use, dear 
I’m done for [Flngzng the cloal. to her] Quich! 
wrap yourself up theyre coming 

nana Oh, thank you [She nraps herself up 
nath intense relef] 

THE MAN [between hts teeth) Dont mention it 

RAINA [anztously] What will you do? 

THE MAN [grimly] The first man in will find 
out Keep out of the way, and dont look It 
wont last long, but it will not be nice [He 
draws jus sabre and faces the door, naling] 

RAINA [empulsuely] I'll help you TIl save 
you 

THE MAN You cant 

RAA Icean TIl hide you [She drags kim 
towards the mindow) Here! behind thc cur- 
tains 


THE MAN [ytelding to Fer) Theres just half a 
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chance, 1f you keep your head ~ 

RAINA [draning the curtain before hum] S-sh! 
[She makes for the ottoman} 

THE MAN [putteng out his head} Remember— 

RAINA [running bach to hum] Yes? 

THE MAN-<fiine Soldiéfs~out-of-ten-are 

born fools S 
raina Oh! [She draws the curtat 

before ham} n angrily 

_ THE MAN [looking out at the other sede] If they 

find me, I promise you a fight a devil of a 

fight 

She stamps at hım He disappears hastily 
She takes off her cloak, and throws “it across 
the foot of the bed Then, mth a sleepy, dis- 
turbed ar, she opens the door Louka enters 
excitedly 

LouKA One of those beasts of Serbs has 
been seen climbing up the waterpipe to your 
balcony Our men want to search for him, 
and they are so wild and drunk and furious 
(Ske makes for the other side of the room to get 
as far from the door as possible} My lady says 
you are-to dress at once, and to— [She sees 
the revolver lyeng on the ottoman, and stops, 
petrified] 

RAINA [as tf annoyed ai being disturbed) They 
shall not search here Why have they been 
let in? 

CATHERINE [coming in hastily] Raina, dar- 
ling are you safe? Have you seen anyone or 
heard anything? 

RAINA J heard the shooting Surely the 
soldiers will not dare come in here? 

CATHERINE IJ have found a Russian officer, 
thank Heaven he knows Sergius [Speaking 
through the door to someone outsede} Sir will you 
come in now My daughter will receive you 

A young Russian officer, ın Bulgarian um- 
Jorm, enters, sword n hand 

orFicen [ith sofi felne pohteness and stiff 
military carriage) Good evenmg, gracious 
lady Í am sorry to mtrude, but there 1s a 
Serb hiding on the balcony Will you and the 
gracious lady your mother please to with- 
draw whilst we search? 

raina [petulantly] Nonsense, sır you can 
see that there ıs no one on the balcony [She 
throws the shutters mide open and stands miih 
her bach to the curtain where the man 1s hidden, 
pointing to the moonlit balcony A couple of shots 
are fired right under the mndow, and a bullet 
shatters the glass opposite Raina, who minks and 
gasps, but stands her ground, mhilst Catherine 
screams, and the officer, with a cry of Tahe 


care! rushes to the balcony] 

THE OFFICER [on the balcony, shouting sar- 
agely down to the street| Cease firing there, you 
fools do you hea? Cease firing, damn yout 
[He glares down Jor a moment, then turns to 
Rana, trying io resume hs polite manner] 
Could anyone have got m without your 
knowledge? Were you asleep? 

RAINA No I have not been to bed 

THE OFFICER (tmpattently, coming back into 
the room) Your neighbors have their heads so 
full of runaway Serbs that they see them 
everywhere [Pol:tely] Gracious lady a thou- 
sand pardons Goodmght [Mrltary bor, 
which Rana returns coldly Another to Catherine, 
who follows hum out) 

Raina closes the shutiers She turns and sees 
Louka, who has been watching the scene cun- 
ously 

raInA Dont leave my mother, Lonla, 
until the soldiers go away 

Louka glances at Raina, at the olloman, ai ihe 
curtain, then purses her lps secretwvely, laughs 
insolently, and goes oui Raina, highly offended 
by thes demonstration, follows her io the door, 
and shuts tt behind her mith a slam, locking i 
violently The man immediately steps out from 
behind the curtain, sheathing Jus sabre Then, 
dismissing the danger from his mind tn a bust- 
nesshhe may, he comes affably to Raina 

THE MAN A narrow shave, but a muss 1s as 
good as a mile Dear young lady your ser- 
vant to the death I wish for your sahe I had 
joined the Bulgarian army instead of the 
other one J am not a native Serb 

patna [haughi:ly] No you are one of the 
Austrians who sct the Serbs on to rob us of 
our national hberty, and who officer their 
army for them We hate them! 

cue man Austrian! not J Dont hate me, 
dear young lady I am a Swiss, fightmg 
merely as a professional soldier I jomed the 
Serbs because they came first on the road 
from Switzerland Be generous youve beaten 
us hollow 

rara Have I not been generous? 

THe man Noble! Heroic! But I’m not saved 
yet Tins particular rush will soon pass 
through, but the pursust w il go on all night 
by fits and starts I must tahe my chance to 
get off in a quiet interval {Pleasantly} You 
dont mind my waiting just a minute or two, 
do you? 

RAINA [putting on her mosi genteel gnr 
manner] Oh, not at all Wont you sit down 
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rie MAN Thanks [He sis on the foot of the 
be i 

Tra walks with studied elegance to the otto- 
man and sis down Unfortunately she sits on the 
pistol, and gumps up milh a skriel The man, all 
nerves, slues lke a frightened horse to the other 
side of the room 

THE MAN (irretably| Dont frghten me lke 
that What 1s xt? 

natna You revolver! It was staring that 
officer in the face all the time What an 
escape! 

THE MAN [vexed at being unnecessarily terri- 
fied] Oh, 1s that all? 

Ratna (staring at hum rather superceltously as 
she conceives a poorer and poorer opinion of hum, 
and feels proportionately more and more at her 
ease) I am sorry I frightened you [She takes 
up the pistol and hands ıl to hım) Pray take it 
to protect yourself against me 

THE MAN [grinning weartly at the sarcasm as 
he takes the pistol] No use, dear young lady 
theres nothing in it It’s not loaded [He 
makes a grimace at it, and drops tt disparagingly 
tnto Jas revolver case 

RAINA Load it by all means 

THE MAN Ive no ammunition What use 
are cartiidges in battle? I always carry 
chocolate instead, and I finished the last cahe 
of that hours rgo 

RAINA [outraged ın her most cherished ideals 
of manhood) Chocolate! Do you stuff your 
pockets with sweets—hke a schoolboy— 
even in the field? 

THE MAN [grinning] Yes isnt 1t contempt- 
ible? (Hungrily] I wish I had some now 

namna Allow me [She sals away scornfully 
io the chest of drawers, and returns mith the box 
of confectionery in her hand) Iam sorry I have 
eaten them all except these [She offers him 
the box] 

THE MAN [ravenously] Youre an angel! [He 
gobbles the contents} Creams! Delicious! (He 
looks anxwously to see whether there are any more 
There are none he can only scrape the box naith 
Hus fingers and such them When that nourish- 
ment ts exhausted he accepts the mevitable nith 
pathetic goodhumor, and says, with grateful 
emotion] Bless you, dear lady! You can always 
tell an old soldier by the inside of Ins holsters 
and cartridge boves The young ones carry 
pistols and cartridges the old ones, grub 
Thank you (He hands back the box She snatches 
tt contemptuously from him and throws 1t anay 
He shes aga, as if she had meant to strike 


hem} Ugh! Dont do things so suddenly, 
gracious lady It’s mean to revenge yourself 
because I fnghtencd jou just now 

raina [loftly] Pnghten me! Doyou know, 
sir, that though J am only 4 woman, I think 
I am at heart as brave as you 

THE MAN I should thinh so You havnt been 
under fire for three days as I have Į can 
stand two days without shewing 1t much, 
but no man can stand three days Im as. 
nervous as a mouse [He sus donn on the ollo- 
man, and takes his head tn his hands) Wond 
you like to see me cry? 

RAINA [alarmed] No 

THE MAN If you would, all you have to do 
1s to scold me just as if I were a httle boy and 
you my nurse If I were in camp now, theyd 
play all sorts of trichs on me 

Ratna [a little moved] I’m sony I wont 
scold you [Touched by the sympathy in her tone, 
he rases kis head and looks gratefully at her 
she wmmediately draws bach and says stiffly) 
You must excuse me our soldiers are not 
hike that [Ske moves away from the ottaman] 

tHE Man Oh yes they are There aie only 
two sorts of soldiers old ones.and young ones 
Ive served fourteen yeas half of your 
fellows never smelt powder before Why, 
how 1s 1t that youve just beaten us? Sheer 
ignorance of the art of war, nothing else 
[Indignantly] I never saw anything so un- 
professional 

raina [zronzcally] Oh! was it unprofessional 
to beat you? 

THE MAN Well, come! is 1t professional to 
throw a regiment of cavalry on 1 bitters of 
machine guns, with the dead certainty that 
if the guns go off not a hose or min will ever 
get within fifty yards of the fire? I couldnt 
beheve my eyes when I saw at 

RAINA [eagerly turning to him, as all ker en- 
thustasm and her dreams of glory rush bach on 
her) Did you see the great cavalry charge’ 
Oh tell me about it Desenbe it to me 

THE MAN You never saw acasalry charge, 
did you? 

rasa How could I’ 

tur wan Ah, perhaps not No of course 
not! Well, it’s a funny sight It’s hhe shnging 
a handful of pers against a window pine 
first one comes, then two or three close be- 
hind him, and then all the rest in 7 lump 

natva [her eyes dilating as she raises her 
clasped hands ecstatcally| Yes, first Onc! the 
bravest of the brave! 

L 
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THE MAN [prosarcally] Hm! you should see 
the poor devil pulling at his horse 

raina Why should he pull at his horse? 

THE MAN [umpatent of so stupid a question] 
It’s running away with him, of course do 
you suppose the fellow wants to get there 
before the others and be hulled? Then they 
all come You can tell the young ones by 
their wildness and their slashing The old 

-ones come bunched up under the number 
one guard they know that theyre mere pro- 
jectiles, and that it’s no use trying to fight 
The wounds are mostly broken knees, from 
the horses cannoning together 

RAINA Ugh! But I dont beheve the first 
man ıs a coward I know he s a hero! 

THE MAN [goodhumoredly] Thats what youd 
have said if youd seen the first man in the 
charge today 

raina [breathless, forgruing hum everything] 
Ah, I knew 1t! Tell me Tell me about him 

THE MAN He did it like an operatic tenor 
A regular handsome fellow, with flashing 
eyes and lovely moustache, shouting his 
war-cry and charging hke Don Quixote at 
the windmills We did laugh 

RAINA You dared to laugh! 

THE MAN Yes, but when the sergeant ran 
up as white as a sheet, and told us theyd sent 
us the wrong ammunition, and that we 
couldnt fire a round for the next ten minutes, 
we laughed at the other side of our mouths 
I never felt so sick in my hfe, though Ive 
been in one or two very tight places And I 
hadnt even a revolver cartridge only choco- 
late We'd no bayonets nothing Of course, 
they just cut us to bits And there was Don 
Quivote’ flourishing hke a drum major, 
thinking he’d done the cleverest thing ever 
known, whereas he ought to be court- 
martialled for it Of all the fools ever let 
loose on a field of battle, that man must be 
the very maddest He and his regiment 
simply committed suicide, only the pistol 
missed fire thats all 

ratna (deeply rounded, but steadfastly loyal 
to her deals] Indeed! Would you know him 
again if you saw him? 

THE NAN Shall I ever forget him! 

She again goes to the chest of draners He 
watches her rth a vague hope that she may have 
something more for hum to eat She takes the 
portrait from tts stand and brings tt to hım 

rat\a That 1s a photograph of the gentle- 
man—the patriot and hero—to whom I am 


betrothed 

THE NAN [recognising i nith a shock] Y'm 
really very sorry [Looking at her] Was it far 
to lead me on? [He looks at the portrait again] 
Yes thats Don Quote not a doubt of it 
[He stifles a laugh} 

RAINA [quechly| Why do you laugh? 

THE MAN (apologetic, but still greatly trchled] 
I didnt laugh, I assure you At least I didnt 
mean to But when I think of him charging 
the windmills and imagining he was doing 
the finest thmg— [He choles mth suppressed 
laughter] 

nana [sternly] Give me back the portrait, 
sir 

THE MAN [nth sincere remorse] Of course 
Certamly I’m really very sorry [He hands 
her the picture She deliberately hisses tt and 
looks him straight wn the face before returning to 
the chest of drawers to replace tt He follons her, 
apologizing] Perhaps I’m quite wrong, you 
hnow nodoubtI am Most hkely he had got 
wind of the cartridge business somehow, and 
knew ıt was a safe job , 

RAINA That 1s to say, he was a pretender 
and a coward! You did not dare say that 
before 

THE MAN [th a comic gesture of despair] It’s 
no use, dear lady I cant make you see 1t 
from the professional point of view [As he 
turns away to get bach to the ottoman, a couple of 
distant shots threaten renewed trouble) 

RAINA [sternly, as she sees him listening to the 
shots] So much the better for you! 

THE MAN [turning] How? 

RAINA You are my enemy, and you are at 
my mercy What would I doif I were a pro- 
fessional soldier? 

THE Man Ah, true, dear young lady youre 
always nght I hnow how good youve been 
tome tomy last hour I shall remember those 
three chocolate creams It was unsoldierly, 
but ıt was angelic 

Rara [coldly] Thank you And now I will 
do a soldierly thing You cannot stay here 
after what you have just said about my future 
husband, but I will go out on the balcon} 
and see whether it 1s safe for you to climb 
down mto the street [She turns to the window) 

THE MAN [changing countenance) Down that 
waterpipe! Stop! Want! I cant! I darent! The 
very thought of 1t makes me giddy I came 
up it fast enough with death behind me But 
to face it now 1n cold blood—! [He sin/ s on the 
ottoman] It’s no use I give up I’m beaten 
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THE MAN I saw that, dear young lady I 
saw at once that you knew the world 

RAINA Have you ever seen the opera of 
Ernam? 

THE MAN Is that the one with the devil in 
it in red velyet, and a soldiers’ chorus? 

RAINA [contemptuously] No! 

THE MAN [stifling a heavy sigh of neariness] 
Then I dont know it 

RAINA I thought you might have remem- 
bered the great scene where Ernan, flymg 
from his foes just as you are tonight, takes 
refuge ın the castle of ns bitterest enemy, 
an old Castihan noble The noble refuses to 
give him up His guest is sacred to him 

THE MAN [guchly, waking up a little] Have 
your people got that notion? 

RAINA [mth dignity] My mother and I can 
understand that notion, as you call it And 
if instead of threatening me with your pistol 
as you did you had simply thrown yourself 
as a fugitive on our hospitality, you would 
have been as safe as ın your father’s house 

THE MAN Qurte sure? 

RAINA [turning her back on hım tn disgust] Oh, 
1t 1s useless to try to make you understand 

THE MAN Dont be angry you see how 
awkward 1t would be for me if there was any 
mistake My father is a very hospitable man 
he heeps six hotels, but I couldnt trust hm 
as far as that What about your father? 

RAINA He 1s away at Shvmitza fighting for 
his country I answer for your safety There 
is my hand ım pledge of ıt Woll that re- 
assure you? [She offers hım her hand] 

THE man [looking dubtously at hrs own hand] 
Better not touch my hand, dear young lady 
I must have a wash first 

RAINA [touched] That ıs very mce of you I 
see that you are a gentleman 

THE MAD [pussled] Eh? 

RAINA You must not think I am surprised 
Bulgarians of really good standing—people 
im our position—wash their hands nearly 
every day So you see I can appreciate your 
delicacy You may take my hand [She offers 
a agar) 

THE MAN [Aissing ut nith his hands behind his 
back] Thanhs, gracious young lady I feel safe 
at last And now would you mind breaking 
the news to your mother? I had better not 
stay here secretly longer than ıs necessary 

rana If you will be so good as to heep 
perfectly stall whilst I am away 

THE Man Certamly [He sits down on the 
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ottoman] 

Raina goes to the bed and nraps herself in 
the fur cloak Hts eyes close She goes to the door 
Turning for a last look at him, she sees that he 
ts dropping off to sleep 

RAINA [at the door] You are not gomg 
asleep, are you? [He murmurs ınarlıculately 
she runs to him and shakes hım} Do you hear? 
Wahe up you are falling asleep 

THE MAN Eh? Falling aslee—? Oh no not 
the least in the world I was only thing 
It’s all nght I’m wide awahe 

~ RaINA [severely] Will you please stand up 
while I am away [He rises reluctantly) All 
the time, mind 

THE MAN [standing unsteadtly] Certainly 
Certainly you may depend on me 

Raina looks doubtfully at him He smiles 
weakly She goes reluctantly, turning again at 
the door, and almost catching hum ın the act of 
yawning She goes out 

THE MAN [drowsily] Sleep, sleep, sleep 
sleep, slee— [The nords trail off into a murmur 
He wakes again with a shock on the point of 
falling} Where am I? Thats what I want to 
know where am I? Must heep awahe Nothing 
keeps me awahe except danger remember 
that {entently] danger, danger, danger, dan— 
{trachng off again another shock] Wheres dan- 
ger? Mus’ find ıt [He starts off vaguely round 
the room in search of zt] What am I loohing 
for? Sleep—danger—dont hnow [He stumbles 
against the bed) Ah yes now I know All 
night now I’m to go to bed, but not to sleep 
Be sure not to sleep, because of danger Not 
to he down either, only sit down [He szts on 
the bed A blissful expression comes into Ins face} 
Ah! [Faith a happy sigh he sinks bach at full 
length, fis his boots into the bed nith a final 
effort, and falls fast asleep instantly] 

Catherine comes in, followed by Raina 

RAINA [looking at the ottoman) He’s gone! I 
left hım here 

CATHERINE Here! Then he must have 
chmbed down from the— 

RAINA [seeing kım) Oh! [She points] 

CATHERINE [scandaltzed] Well! [She strides to 
the bed, Raina folloning until she ıs opposite her 
on the other side] He’s fast asleep The brute! 

RAINA [anziously] Sh! 

CATHERINE [shaking him] Sir! [Shaking hum 
aga, harder] Sir"! [Vehemently, shaking very 
hard] Sir"! 

RAIMA [catching her arm] Dont, mamma the 
poor darling 1s worn out Let him sleep 
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CATHERINE [letting fam go, and turning 
amazed to Raina] The poor darling! Raina!!! 
[She looks sternly at her daughter] 

The man sleeps profoundly 


= ACT II 


The sixth of March, 1886 In the garden of 
Major Pethoff’s house It ts a fine spring morn- 
ing the garden looks fresh and pretty Beyond 
the paling the tops of a couple of minarets can 
be seen, shening that there ts a valley there, mith 
the litle town in at A few miles further the 
Balkan mountains rise and shut in the landscape 
Looking towards them from mithin the garden, 
the side of the house ws seen on the left, mith a 
garden door reached by a litle flight of steps 
On the right the stable yard, nith rts gateway, 
encroaches on the garden There are fruit bushes 
along the paling and house, covered nith wash- 
ing spread out to dry A path runs by the house, 
and rises by two steps at the corner, where tt 
turns out of sight In the meddle, a small table, 
mith iwo bent wood chars at 1t, 1s lad for break- 
fast mith Turkish coffee pot, cups, rolls, etc , but 
the cups have been used and the bread broken 
There ıs a wooden garden seat against the wall 
on the right 

Louka, smoking a cigaret, ıs standing between 
the table and the house, turmng her back mith 
angry disdain on a man servant who ts lecturing 
her He ts a middle-aged man of cool tempera- 
ment and low but clear and heen intelligence, 
mith the complacency of the servant who values 
himself on his rank in servitude, and the mper- 
turbability of the accurate calculator who has no 
ilustons He wears a white Bulgarian costume 
gachet mith embroidered border, sash, nide 
Anwcherbochers, and decorated gaiters His head 
ts shaved up to the crown, giving lim a high 
Japanese forehead Hts name 1s Nicola 

nicoLaA Be warned in time, Loukha mend 
your manners I know the mistress She 1s 
so grand that she never dreams that any 
servant could dare be disrespectful to her, 
but if she once suspects that you are defy- 
ing her, out you go 

Louna Ido defy her I will defy her What 
do I care for her? 

NICOLA Jf you quarrel with the family, I 
never can marry you It’s the same as 3f you 
quarrelled with me! 

Louna You tahe her part against me, do 
you? 

NICOLA [sedately] I shall always be depend- 
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ent on the good will of the famıly When I 
leave their sersice and start a shop in Sofia, 
their custom will be half my capital their 
bad word would ruin me 

Louka You hase no spinit I should hhe to 
catch them saying a word against me! 

nicota [ptyngly| I should have expected 
more sense from you, Louh But zoure 
young youre young! 

Louna Yes, and you hike me the better for 
it, dont you? But I know some family secrets 
they wouldnt cire to have told, young as I 
am Let them quarrel with me if they dare! 

NICOLA [mth compassionate superiority] Do 
you hnow what they would do if they heard 
you talk hhe that? 

Loura What could they do? 

nicota Discharge you for untruthfulness 
Who would believe any stories you told after 
that? Who would give you another situation? 
Who in this house would dare be seen speak- 
ing to you ever again? How long \ ould your 
father be left on Ins httle farm? [She impa- 
trently throws anay the end of her ctgaret, and 
stamps on tt] Child you dont know the power 
such high people have over the hhe of you 
and me when we try to nse out of our 
poverty against them [He goes close to her 
and lowers his voice} Look at me, ten years 
an their service Do you think I know no 
secrets’ I hnow things about the mistress 
that she wouldnt have the master know for 
a thousand levas I know things about him 
that she wouldnt let him hear the last of for 
six months if I blabbed them to her I know 
things about Raina that would break off her 
match with Sergius 1f— 

Louka [turning on him quickly] How do you 
know? I never told you! 

NICOLA [opening his eyes cunningly) So thats 
your httle secret, 1s 1t? I thought ıt might 
be something lhe that Well, you take my 
advice and be respectful, and mahe the 
mistress feel that no matter what you hnow 
or dont hnow, she can depend on you to hold 
your tongue and serve the family faithfully 
Thats what they hhe, and thats how joull 
make most out of them 

Louna [ith searching scorr] You have the 
soul of a servant, Nicola 

NICOLA [complacently] Yes thats the secret 
of success in service 

A loud knocking with a nkip handle on a 
nooden door ts heard from the stable yard 

MALE VOICE OUTSIDE Hollo! Hollo there! 
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Nicola! 

Loukas Master! back from the war! 

nicoLa [quickly] My word for it, Louka, 
the war’s over Off with you and get some 
fresh coffee [He runs out into the stable yard} 

LOUKA [as she collects the coffee pot and cups 
on the tray, and carries 1t into the house] Youll 
never put the soul of a servant into me 

Major Pethoff comes from the stable yard, 
folloned by Nicola He 1s a cheerful, excitable, 
msignificant, unpolished man of about 50, natur- 
ally unambttous except as to hts income and his 
tmportance in local soctety, but gust now greatly 
pleased mith the military rank which the war has 
thrust on htm as a man of consequence in his 
town The fever of plucky patriotism which the 
Serbian attach roused tn all the Bulgarians has 
pulled hım through the war, but ke ıs obviously 
glad to be home again 

PeTnorF [pozniing to the table mith hts whip} 
Breakfast out here, eh? 

nicota Yes, sir The mistress and Miss 
Raina have just gone in 

PETKOFF [setting down and taking a roll] Go 
in and say Ive come, and get me some fresh 
coffee 

wicoLa It’s coming, sir (He goes to the house 
door Louka, with fresh coffee, a clean cup, and 
a brandy bolile on her tray, meets him) Have 
you told the mistress? 

LouKA Yes she’s coming 

Ntcola goes into the house Louka brings the 
coffee io the table 

peTxorr Well the Serbs haynt run away 
with you, have they? 

LOUKA No, Sr 

PETKOFF. Thats nght Have you brought 
me some cognac? 

LOUKA [putting the bolile on tke table) Here, 
sir 

rpetsorr Thats right [He pours some into 
his coffee} 

Catherine, who, having at ths early hour made 
only a very perfunctory tolet, wears a Bulgarian 
apron over a once brilliant but now half norn-out 
dressing gorn, and a colored handkerchief tred 
orer her thich blach hair, comes from the house 
miih Turkish slippers on her bare feet, looking 
astonshingly handsome and stately under all the 
errcumstances Louka goes nio the house 

CATHERINE My dear Paul what a surpnse 
for us! [Ske stoops over the back of his char 
to ass ium] Have they brought you fresh 
coffee? 

PETKOFF Yes Louka’s been loolung after 
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me The war's over The treaty was signed 
three days ago at Bucharest, and the decree 
for our army to demobihze was issued jes- 
terday 

CATHERINE [springing erect, muh flaslang 
eyes] Paul have you let the Austrians force 
you to make peace? 

PETKOFF [submrssively}] My dear they didnt 
consult me What could I do? [Ske sis down 
and turns away from hm] But of course we 
saw to ıt that the treaty was an honorable 
one It declares peace— 

CATHERINE [outraged] Peace! 

PETKOFF [appeasing her] —but not friendly 
relations remember that They wanted to 
put that in, but I insisted on its being struch 
out What more could I do? 

CATHERINE You could haye annexed Serbia 
and made Prince Alexander Emperor of the 
Balhans Thats what I would have done 

peTnorr. I dont doubt it in the least, my 
dear But I should have had to subdue the 
whole Austrian Empire first, and that would 
have kept me too long away from you I 
missed you greatly 

CATHERINE [relenting] Ah! [She stretches her 
hand affectionately across the table to squeezes] 

PEThOFF And how have you been, my 
dear? 

caTHERINE Oh, my usual sore throats 
thats all 

PETKOFF [ith conutction| That comes from 
washing your neck every day Ive often told 
you so 

CATHERINE, Nonsense, Paul! 

PETKOFF [over his coffee and egaret) I dont 
beheve m going too far with these modern 
customs All this washing cant be good for 
the health it’s not natura] There was an 
Enghshman at Philppopolis who used to 
wet himself all over with cold water every 
morning when he got up Disgusting! It all 
comes from the Enghsh their climate makes 
themso dirty that they have to be perpetually 
washing themselses Look at my father! he 
never had a bath in his hfe, and he hved to 
be ninety-eight, the healthiest man m Bul- 
gana I dont mnd a good wash once a week 
to keep up my posibon, but once a day 1s 
carrying the thing to a ridiculous extreme 

CATHERINE You are a barbarian at heart 
still, Paul I hope you behaved yourself be- 
fore all those Russian officers 

PETROFF IJ did my best I took care to let 
them know that we have a hbrary 
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CATHERINE Ah, but you didnt tell them 
that we have an electric bell in at? I have 
had one put up 

petkorr Whats an electric bell? 

CATHERINE You touch a button something 
tinkles in the hutchen, and then Nicola comes 
up 

pernorr Why not shout for nm? 

CATHERINE Civilized people never shout 
for ther servants Ive learnt that while you 
were away 

perxorr Well, I’ll tell you something Ive 
learnt too Civihzed people dont hang out 
their washing to dry where visitors can see 
it, so youd better have all that [znd:cating 
the clothes on the bushes] put somewhere 
else 

CATHERINE Oh, thats absurd, Paul I dont 
believe really refined people notice such 
things 

serawws {knocking at the stable gates] Gate, 
Nicola! 

pernorr Theres Sergius [Shouting] Hollo, 
Nicola! 

CATHERINE Oh, dont shout, Paul it really 
isnt mice 

perxorr Bosh! [He shouts louder than before] 
Nicola! 

NIcoLA [appearing at the house door] Yes, 
sir 

petxorr Are you deaf? Dont you hear 
Major Saranoff knocking? Bring him round 
this way [He pronounces the name mith the 
stress on the second syllable Saraknoff 

Nicota Yes, major [He goes ito the stable 
yard) ; 

PETKOFF You must talh to hım, my dear, 
until Raina takes him off our hands He bores 
my hfe out about our not promoting him 
Over my head, 1f you please 

CATHERINE He certainly ought to be pro- 
moted when he marries Rama Besides, the 
country should insist on having at least one 
native general 

PETAOFF Yes, so thit he could throw away 
whole brigades instead of regiments It’s no 
use, my dear he hasnt the shghtest chance 
of promotion until we’re quite sure that the 
peace will be a lasting one 

NICOLA [at the gale, announcing] Mayor Ser- 
gus Saranoff! [He goes nlio the house and 
returns presently nith a third char, nhaich he 
places at the table He then nithdraws| 

Major Sergius Saranoff, the original of the 
portrait in Raina’s room, ts a tall romantically 
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handsome man, müh the physical hardihood, the 
lagh spirit, and the susceptible imagination of an 
untamed mountaineer chieftain But his remark- 
able personal distinction ts of a characteristically 
cwilized type The ridges of his eyebrows, curr- 
ing nith an interrogative inist round the projec- 
trons at the outer corners, his zealously obseri ant 
eye, his nose, thin, keen, and apprehensive in 
spite af the pugnacious high bridge and large 
nostril, hes assertive chin nould not be out of 
place tn a Parisian salon, shening that the clever 
wmaginatwwe barbarian has an acute critical faculty 
which has been thrown into mtense actwity by 
ihe arrwal of nestern crulizateon in the Balkans 
The result ıs precisely nhat the advent of mne- 
teenth century thought first produced wn England 
to nut, Byronism By hus brooding on the per- 
petual failure, not only of others, but of lumself, 
to hwe up to fas ideals, by hus consequent cynical 
scorn for humanity, by his geyune credulity as to 
the absolute validity of his concepts and the 
unnorthiness of the world in disregarding them, 
by hus nincings and mockhertes under the sting 
of the petty disillustons which every hour spent 
among men brings to his sensttve observation, he 
has acquired the half tragic, half ironic arr, the 
mysterious moodiness, the suggestion of a strange 
and terrible history that has left nothing but un- 
dying remorse, by which Childe Harold fascinated 
the grandmothers of hrs Enghsh contemporaries 
It 1s clear that here or nowhere 1s Raina’s ideal 
hero Catherine ts hardly less enthusiastic about 
him than her daughter, and much less reserved 
in shening her enthusiasm As he enters from 
the stable gate, she rises effusively to greet him 
Pethoff ts distinctly less disposed to make a fuss 
about hum 

petKorF Here already, Sergius! Glad to 
see you 

caTHERINE My dear Serguus! [She holds out 
both her hands} 

SERGIUS [hissing them nith scrupulous gallan- 
iry] My dear mother, 1f I may call you so 

peTnorr [drily} Mother-in-law, Sergius 
mother-in-law! Sit down, and have some 
coffee 

sencius Thank you none for me [He 
gets away from the table mith a certain distaste 
Sor Pethoff’s enjoyment of tt, and posts himself 
ruth conscious dignity against the ral of the 
steps leading to the house} 

CATHERINE You looh superb The cam- 
paign has improved you, Sergius Everybody 
here 1s mad about you We were all wild 
with enthusiasm about that magnificent 
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cavalry charge 

SERGIUS [mth grave rony} Madam it was 
the cradle and the grave of my mhtary 
reputation 

CATHERINE How so? 

sercius I won the battle the wrong way 
when our worthy Russian generals were 
losing 1t the mght way In short, I upset their 
plans, and wounded ther self-esteem Two 
Cossack colonels had their regiments routed 
on the most correct pmnaples of scientific 
warfare Two major-generals got killed 
strictly according to mihtary etiquette The 
two colonels are now major-generals, and I 
am still a simple major 

CATHERINE You shall not remain so, Ser- 
gius The women are on your side, and they 
will see that justice 1s done you 

SERGIUS Ítıs too late I have only waited 
for the peace to send in my resignation 

petnorF (dropping hus cup in his amazement] 
Your resignation! 

CATHERINE Oh, you must withdraw it! 

SERGIUS [mth resolute measured emphasis, 
folding his arms] I never withdraw 

PETKOFF [vexed] Now who could have sup- 
posed you were going to do such a thing? 

seraius [rth fire} Ex eryone that hnew me 
But enough of myself and my affairs How 
is Raina, and where 1s Raina? 

RAINA [suddenly commng round the corner of 
the house and standing at the top of the steps in 
the path] Raina is here 

She makes a charming picture as they turn to 
look at her She wears an underdress of pale 
green silk, draped meth an overdress of thin ecru 
canvas embroidered nith gold She 1s cronned 
muh a dainty eastern cap of gold tinsel Sergius 
goes empulsrvely to meet her Posing regally, she 
presents her hand he drops chwalrously on one 
knee and kisses tt 

PETKOFF [asede to Catherwne, beaming mith 
parental pride} Pretty, isnt 1t? She always 
appears at the right moment 

CATHERINE [tmpatently] Yes she hstens for 
1t Itis an abominable habit 

Sergius leads Raina fornard mith splendid 
gallantry When they arre at the table, she turns 
to hım mith a bend of the head he bons, and thus 
they separate, he coming to his place, and she 
going behind her father’s chair 

RAISA [stooping and kissing her father) Dear 
father! Welcome home! 

PEThOFF [patting her cheek) My httle pet 
girl [He dasses her She goes to the char left by 
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Nicola Sor Sergius, and sits donn] 

CATHERINE And so youre no longer a 
soldier, Sergius 

SERGIUS I am no longer a soldier Soldier- 
ing, my dear madam, 1s the coward’s art of 
attaching mercilessly when jou are strong, 
and heeping out of harm’s way when you are 
weak That is the whole secret of successful 
fightang Get your enemy at a disad\ antage, 
and never, on any account, fight him on 
equal terms 

PETKOFF They wouldnt let us make a fair 
stand-up fight of it However, I suppose 
soldering has to be a trade hhe any other 
trade 

seRGIUS Precisely But I have no ambition 
to shine as a tradesman, so I have taken the 
advice of that bagman of a captain that 
settled the exchange of prisoners with us at 
Pirot, and given it up 

PETKOFF What! that Swiss fellow? Sergius 
Ive often thought of that exchange since 
He over-reached us about those horses 

sERGius Of course he over-reached us His 
father was a hotel and hvery stable keeper, 
and he owed his first step to his hnowledge of 
horse-dealing [J¥th mock enthustasm] Ah, he 
was a soldier every inch a soldier’ If only I 
had bought the horses for my regiment ım- 
stead of foolishly leading 1t into danger, I 
should have been a field-marshal now! 

CATHERINE A Swiss? What was he doing 
in the Serbian army? 

PETROFF A volunteer, of course heen on 
piching up his profession [Chuchlng] We 
shouldnt have been able to begin fightmg 
1f these foreigners hadnt shewn us how to 
doit we hnew nothing about it, and neither 
did the Serbs Egad, there’d have been no 
war without them! 

rara Are there many Swiss officers in the 
Serbian Army? 

PETAOFF No All Austrians, just as our 
officers were all Russians This was the only 
Swiss I came across I’ll never trust a Swiss 
again He humbugged us mto giving him 
fifty ablebodied men for two hundred worn 
out chargers They werent even eatable! 

seRcius We were two children m the 
hands of that consummate soldier, Major 
simply two innocent httle children 

raina What was he lhe? 

caTHERINE Oh, Raina, whatasilly question! 

sercius He was hhe a commercial traveller 
in umform Bourgeois to his boots! 
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PETKOFF [grinning] Sergius tell Catherine 
that queer story his friend told us about how 
he escaped after Shvmtza You remember 
About his being hid by two women 

seRGtus [sth bitter zrony] Oh yes quite a 
romance! He was serving in the very bat- 
tery I so unprofessionally charged Being a 
thorough soldier, he ran away hke the rest 
of them, with our cavalry at his heels To 
escape their sabres he climbed a waterpipe 
and made his way into the bedroom of a 
young Bulgarian lady The young lady was 
enchanted by his persuasive commercial 
traveller’s manners She very modestly en- 
tertained him for an hom or so, and then 
called in her mother lest her conduct should 
appear unmaidenly The old lady was equally 
fascinated, and the fugitive was sent on his 
way in the morning, disguised 1n an old coat 
belonging to the master of the house, who 
was away at the war 

RAINA [rising mith marled stateliness] Your 
hfe in the camp has made you coarse, Sergius 
I did not think you would have repeated such 
a story before me [She turns away coldly] 

caTHERINE [also rising] She 1s right, Ser- 
gius If such women exst, we should be 
spared the hnowledge of them 

PETKOFF Pooh! nonsense! what does ıt 
matter? 

senaius [ashamed] No, Petkoff I was wrong 
(To Raina, mith earnest humility] I beg your 
pardon I have behaved abominably Torgive 
me, Raina [Ske bows reservedly] And you 
too, madam [Catherine bows graciously and 
sils down He proceeds solemnly, again address- 
ing Raina] The ghmpses I have had of the 
seamy side of life during the last few months 
have made me cynical, but I should not have 
brought my cynicism here least of all into 
your presence, Raina I— [Here, turning to the 
others, he ts evidently going to begin a long speech 
when the Major interrupts hım] 

PETAOFF Stuffand nonsense, Sergius! Thats 
quite enough fuss about nothing a soldier’s 
daughter should be able to stand up without 
flinching to a httle strong conversation [He 
rises} Come 1t’s time for us to get to business 
We have to mthe up our minds how those 
three regiments are to get back to Phuhppo- 
polis theres no forage fo. them on the 
Sofia route [He goes tonards the house] Come 
along [Sergeus 1s about to follow him when 
Catherine rises and intervenes] 

CATHERINE Oh, Paul, cant jou spare 
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Sergius for a few moments’ Raina Is hardly 
seen him yet Perhaps I cin help you to 
settle about the regiments 

serctus [protesting] My dear madam, ım- 
possible you— 

CATHERINE [stopping him playfully} You 
stay here, my dea: Sergius theres no hurry 
I have a word or two to say to Paul [Sergius 
instantly bons and steps baci] Now, dear 
[taking Pethoffs arm] come and see the 
electric bell 

PEThOFF Oh, very well, very well 

They go into the house together affectonatecly 
Sergius, left alone mith Raina, looks anxiously 
at her, fearing that she ıs still offended She 
smiles, and stretches out her arms to him 

sercius [hastening to her] Am I foigiven? 

Rarna [placing her hands on his shoulders as 
she looks up at him mith admiration and norship) 
My hero! My hing! 

sercius My queen! [He disses her on the 
forehead} 

raina How I have envied you, Sergius! 
You have been out in the world, on the field 
of battle, able to prove yourself there worthy 
of any woman in the world, whilst I have had 
to sit at home inactive—dreaming—useless 
—doing nothing that could give me the nght 
to call myself worthy of any man 

sercius Dearest all my deeds have been 
yours You mspired me J have gone through 
the war hke a kmght in a tournament with 
his lady looking down at him! 

Rana And you have never been absent 
from my thoughts for a moment [Fery 
solemnly) Sergius I thmh we two have found 
the higher love When I think of you, I feel 
that I could never do a base deed, o1 think an 
ignoble thought 

sercius My lady and my saint! [He clasps 
her reverently] 

RAIMA [returmng his embrace] My lord and 
my— 

sercius Sh—sh! Let me bethe worshipper, 
dear You hitle know how unworthy even the 
best man 1s of a girl’s pure passion! 

Rana I trust you I love you You will 
ney er disappoint me, Sergius [Loua ts heard 
singing nithin the house They quickly release 
each other} I cant pretend to talk indifferently 
before her my heart is too full [Lou/a@ comes 
Jrom the house with her tray She gues to the 
table, and begins to clear tt, with her bac! turned 
to them] I will get my hat, and then we can go 
out until lunch time Wouldnt you lhe that? 
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sercius Be quick If you are away five 
minutes, it will seem five hours [Rana runs 
to the top of the steps, and turns there to exchange 
looks mith him and wave um a kiss muih both 
hands He looks after her mth emotion for a 
moment, then turns slowly away, his face radiant 
mith the loftrest exaltation The movement shefis 
hus field of viston, into the corner of which there 
now comes ihe tal of Louka’s double apron His 
attention ıs arrested at once He takes a stealthy 
look at her, and begins to tmrl his moustache 
muschtevously, with hes left hand akimbo on his 
hip Finally, striking the ground maith his heels 
an something of a cavalry swagger, he strolls 
over to the other side of the table, opposite her, 
and says| Louha: do you know what the 
higher love 1s? 

Louka [astontshed] No, six 

sercius Very fatiguing thing to keep up 
for any length of time, Louka One feels the 
need of some relief after ıt 

LOUKA [{ennocently] Perhaps you would hke 
some coffee, sir? [She stretches her hand across 
the table for the coffee pot] 

sEnatus [taking her hand] Thank you, Louka 

LOUKA [pretending to pull] Oh, sir, you know 
I didnt mean that I’m surpnsed at you! 

SERGIUS [coming clear of the table and draw- 
ing her mih hım) I am surprised at myself, 
Louka What would Sergius, the hero of 
Shvnitza, say af he saw me now? What 
would Serguus, the apostle of the higher love, 
say if he saw me now? What would the half 
dozen Sergiuses who keep popping im and 
out of this handsome figure of mine say if 
they caught us here? [Letting go her hand and 
skpping hes arm dexterously round her warst] 
Do you consider my figure handsome, Louka? 

Louka Let me go, sir I shall be disgraced 
[She struggles he holds her mexorably| Oh, 
wall you let go? 

seratus [looking straight into her eyes] No 

Louxa Then stand back where we cant be 
seen Have you no common sense? 

serous Ah! thats reasonable [He takes her 
inio the stableyard gateway, where they are hid- 
den from the house] 

LOUKA [plainiwely}] I may have been seen 
from the windows Miss Raina is sure to be 
spying about after you 

seratus [slung leting her go) Tahe care, 
Louha Imay be worthless enough to betray 
the higher love, but do not you msult it 

vouka [demurely] Not for the world, sir, 
I’m sure May I go on with my york, please, 
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now? 

SERGIUS [again putting his arm round her] 
You are a provohing httle witch, Louka If 
you were in love with me, would you spy out 
of windows on me? 

tours Well, you see, sir, since you say 
you are half a dozen different gentlemen all 
at once, I should have a great deal to look 
after 

SERGIUS [charmed] Witty as well as pretty 
[He tries to kiss her] 

LOUKA [avoiding hım] No I dont want your 
kisses Gentlefolk are all alike you making 
love to me behind Miss Raina’s bach, and 
she doing the same behind yours 

SERGIUS [recorlıng a step] Louka! 

LouKA It shews how httle you really care 

sERGIUs [dropping hts famiharity, and speal- 
ing with freezing politeness] If our conversa- 
tion 1s to continue, Louka, you will please 
remember that a gentleman does not discuss 
the conduct of the lady he is engaged to with 
her maid 

LouKA It’s so hard to know what a gentle- 
man considers nght I thought from your 
trying to hiss me that you had given up being 
so particular 

SERGIUS [turmng from her and striking hus 
forehead as he comes bach into the garden from 
the gateway] Devil! devil! 

rousa Hat ha’ I expect one of the six of 
you 1s very hke me, sir, though I am only 
Mass Raina’s maid [She goes bach to her nork 
at the table, taking no further notice of him) 

SERGIUS [speaking to himself] Which of the 
sıv as the real man? thats the question that 
torments me One of thems a hero, another 
a buffoon, another a humbug, another per- 
haps a bit of a blackguard [He pauses, and 
looks furtvely at Louka as he adds, nith deep 
bitterness] And one, at least, ıs a coward 
jealous, hke all cowards [He goes to the table] 
Louka 

LounhA Yes? 

sercius Who is my nva? 

ouka You shall never get that out of me, 
for love or money 

sercius Why? 

Louna Never mind why Besides, you 
would tell that J told you, and J should lose 
my place 

senatus [holding out hts right hand in affirma- 
tron] No! on the honor of a—[He chechs hun- 
self, and kıs hand drops, nerveless, as he con- 
cludes sardomcally|—of a man capable of be- 
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having as I have been behaving for the last 
five minutes Who 1s he? 

Lousa I dont hnow I never saw hm I 
only heard his voice through the door of her 
room 

sencius Damnation! How dare you? 

LOUKA [retreating] Oh, I mean no harm 
youve no night to take up my words hhe that 
The mistress knows all about 1t And I tell 
you that sf that gentleman ever comes here 
again, Miss Raina wall marry him, whether 
he hhes st or not I hnow the difference be- 
tween the sort of manner you and she put on 
before one another and the real manner 

Sergius shivers as uf she had stabbed him 
Then, setting his face lhe tron, he strides grimly 
to her, and grips her above the elbows mith both 
hands 

sercius Now hsten you to me 

Louha [zineing] Not so ight youre hurting 
me 

serctus That doesnt matter You have 
stained my honor by making me a party to 
your eavesdropping And you have betrayed 
your mistress 

Louka [writhing] Please— 

sercius That shews that you are an aboms- 
nable httle clod of common clay, with the 
soul of a servant [He lets her go as tf she were 
an unclean thing, and turns away, dusting lus 
hands of her, to the bench by the wall, where he 
sits down mth averted head, meditating gloomely] 

LOUKA [whimpering angrily niih her hands up 
her sleeves, feeling her brursed arms] You hnow 
how to hurt with your tongue as well as with 
your hands But I dont care, now Ive found 
out that whatever clay I’m made of, youre 
made of the same As for her, she’s a har, 
and her fine airs are a cheat, and I’m worth 
si. of her [She shakes the pam off hardily, 
losses her head, and sets to work to put the things 
on the tray] 

He lool s doubtfully at her She finishes pack- 
ang the tray, and laps the cloth over the edges, so 
as to carry all out together As she stoops to lft 
tt, he rises 

senctus Louka! [She stops and looks de- 
Jiantly at kım) A gentleman has no night to 
hurt a woman under any circumstances 
[ith profound humility, uncovering Ins head] 
I beg your pardon 

Louna That sort of apology may satisfy a 
lady Of what use 1s 1t to a servant? 

sencius [rudely crossed in his chivalry, 
throns xt off nith a bitter laugh, and says shight- 
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ingly] Oh! you wish to be pad for the hurt? 
[He puts on his shalo, and takes some money 
from tus pocket] 

LOUKA [her eyes filling mith tears in spite of 
herself] No I want my hurt made well 

SERGIUS [sobered by her tone] How? 

She rolls up her left sleeve, clasps her arm 
miih the thumb and fingers of her right hand, 
and lool s donn at the bruise Then she raises her 
head and looks straight at him Finally, nith a 
superb gesture, she presents her arm to be kissed 
Amazed, he looks at her, at thé arm, at her again, 
hesitates, and then, nith shuddering intensity, 
exclaims Never! and gets anay as far as possible 
JSrom her 

Her arm drops Without a word, and nith un- 
affected dignity, she takes her tray, and ts ap- 
proaching the house nhen Raina returns, near- 
ing @ hat and jacket in the height of the Vrenna 
Sashion of the prenous year, 1885 Louka makes 
nay proudly for her,and then goes into the house 

rama I’m ready Whats the matter? 
[Galy] Have you been flirting with Louha? 

seratus [hastily] No, no How can you think 
such a thing? 

raina [ashamed of herself] Torgive me, 
dear it was only a yest Iamso happy today 

He goes quickly to her, and kasses her hand 
remorsefully Catherine comes out and calls to 
them from the top of the steps 

CATHERINE [coming down to them} I am sorry 
to disturb you, children, but Paulis distracted 
over those three regiments He doesnt hnow 
how to send them to Philippopolis, and he 
objects to every suggestion of mme You 
must go and help him, Sergius He 1s m the 
hbrary 

ratna [d:sappointed| But we are Just going 
out for a walk 

sencius I shall not be long Want for me 
just five minutes [He runs up the steps to the 
door] 

Rarna [follon:ng him to the foot of the steps 
and looking up at him mith imd coquetry} I 
shal] go round and wait in full view of the 
library windows Be sure you draw father’s 
attention tome If jou are a moment longer 
than five minutes, I shall goin and fetch you, 
regiments or no regiments 

serotus [laughing] Very well [He goes tn] 

Raina natches hum until he ts out of her sight 
Then, nith a percepuble relaxation of manner, 
she begins lo pace up and dorn the garden in a 
brown study 

caTHERINE Imagine their meeting that 
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Swiss and hearing the whole story! The very 
first thing your father ashed for was the old 
coat we sent him offin A nice mess you have 
got us into! z 

RAINA [gazing thoughtfully at the gravel as 
she walis] The httle beast! 

CATHERINE lattle beast! What httle beast? 

RAINA Togo and tell! Oh if I had him here, 
I’d cram him with chocolate creams til he 
couldnt ever speak again! 

CATHERINE Dont talk such stuff Tell me 
the truth, Raina How long was he in your 
room before you came to me? 

RAINA [whisking round and recommencing her 
march wn ihe opposite direction] Oh, I forget 

CATHERINE You cannot forget! Did he 
really climb up after the soldiers were gone, 
or was he there when that officer searched 
the room? 

RAINA No Yes I think he must have been 
there then 

CATHERINE You think! Oh, Raina! Raina! 
Willanything evermake youstraightforward? 
If Sergius finds out, it will be all over þe- 
tween you 

RAINA [21th cool empertinence] Oh, I know 
Sergius 1s your pet I sometimes wish you 
could marry him instead of me You would 
just suit him You would pet him, and spoil 
him, and mother him to perfection 

CATHERINE [opening her eyes very nidely 
indeed} Well, upon my word! 

RAINA [capriccously half to herself 1 always 
feel a longing to do or say something dread- 
ful to him—to shock Ins propriety—to scan- 
dalize the fivesenses out of him [To Catherine, 
perversely| I dont care whether he finds out 
about the chocolate cream soldier or not I 
half hope he may [She agar turns and strolls 
fippantly anay up the path to the corner of the 
kouse] 

CATHERINE And what should I be able to 
say to your father, pray? 

RAINA [over her shoulder, from the top of the 
trvo steps] Oh, poor father! As if he could help 
himself! [She turns the corner and passes oui of 
sight] 

CATHERINE [looking after her, her fingers 
ttching] Oh, if you were only ten years 
younger! [Louka comes from the house miih a 
salver, which she carries hanging down by her 
stde] Well? 

Louka Theres a gentleman just called, 
madam A Serbian officer 

CATHERINE [flaming] A Serb! And how dare 
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he— [cheching herself bitterly] Oh, 1 forgot 
We are at peace now I suppose we shall ` 
havethem calling every dayto pay therr com- 
phments Well ıf he is an officer why dont 
you tell your master? He 1s in the hbrary 
with Major Saranoff Why do you come to 
me? 

LoukA But he asks for you, madam And 
I dont think he knows who you are he said 
the lady of the house He gave me this httle 
tichet for you [She takes a card out of her 
bosom, puts ıt on the salver, and offers ti to 
Catherine] 

CATHERINE [reading] “ Captain Bluntschh’’? 
Thats a German name 

Louka Swiss, madam, J think 

CATHERINE [zih a bound that makes Louka 
gump back| Swiss! What is he hhe? 

LOUKA [fmdly] He has a big carpet bag, 
madam 

CATHERINE Oh Heavens! he’s come to re- 
turn the coat Send him away say we're not 
at home ask him to leave his address and I’ll 
write to hm Oh stop that will never do 
Want! [She throws herself into a charr to think 1t 
out Louka waits} The master and Major 
Saranoff are busy ın the library, arnt they? 

LoubA Yes, madam 

CATHERINE [decisively] Bring the gentleman 
out here at once [Peremptorily] And be very 
pohte to hım Dont delay Here [empatently 
snatching the salver from her} leave that here, 
and go straight back to him 

LOUKA Yes, madam [gong] 

CATHERINE Louka! 

Louha [stopping] Yes, madam 

CATHERINE Is the hbrary door shut? 

LouKa I think so, madam 

CATHERINE If not, shut 1t as you pass 
through 

LouKA Yes, madam [going] 

CATHERINE Stop! [Louka stops} He will 
have to go that way [indicating the gate of the 
stable yard) Tell Nicola to bring his bag here 
after hm Dont forget 

LOUSA [surprised] His bag? 

CATHERINE Yes here as soon as possible 
[Vehemently] Be quich' [Louka runs tnio the 
house Catherine snatches her apron off and 
throws it behind a bush She then takes up the 
salver and uses tt as a mirror, mith the result 
that the handkerchief tied round her head follows 
the apron A touch io her hair and a shale to her 
dressing gown make her presentable] Oh, how? 
how? how can a man be such a fool! Such a 
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moment to select! [Louka appears at the door 
of the house, announcing Captain Bluntschh 

She stands aside at the top of the steps to let him 
pass before she goes in again He ts the man of 
the midnight adventure in Rama's room, clean, 
well brushed, smartly uniformed, and out of 
trouble, but still unmistaheably the same man 

The moment Louha’s back 1s turned, Catherine 
swoops on him mith impetuous, urgent, coaxing 
appeal] Captain Bluntschh I am very glad 
to see you, but you must leave this house at 
once [He rases his eyebrows] My husband 
has just returned with my future son-in-law, 
and they know nothing If they did, the con- 
sequences would be terrible You are a 
foreigner you do not feel our national am- 
mosities as we do We still hate the Serbs 

the effect of the peace on my husband has 
been to make him feel like a lion baulhed of 
his prey If he discovers our secret, he will 
never forgive me, and my daughter’s hfe 
will hardly be safe Wall you, like the chival- 
rous gentleman and soldier you are, leave 
at once before he finds you here? 

BLUNTSCHLI [disappornted, but philosophical] 
At once, gracious lady J only came to thank 
you and return the coat you lent me If you 
will allow me to take it out of my bag and 
leave 1t with your servant as I pass out, I 
need detain you no further [He turns to go 
into the house] 

CATHERINE [catching htm by the sleeve] Oh, 
you must not think of going bach that way 
[Coarıng hım across to the stable gates) This 
ıs the shortest way out Many thanhs So 
glad to have been of service to you Good- 
bye 

BLUNTscHLI But my bag? 

CATHERINE It shall be sent on You will 
leave me your address 

BLuNTScHLI Tiue Allow me [He takes out 
his card-case, and stops to nrite his address, 
keeping Catherine ın an agony of impatience 
As he hands her the card, Petkoff, hatless, rushes 
from the house in a fiulter of hospitality, fol- 
loned by Sergrus] 

PETROFF [as he hurries down the steps] My 
dear Captain Bluntschh— 

CATHERINE Oh Heavens! [She sinks on the 
seal against the wall) 

PETROFF [t00 preoccupied to notice ker as he 
shakes Bluntschl’s hand heartily] Those stupid 
people of mine thought I was out here, in- 
stead of in the—haw!—hbrary [he cannot 
mention the library nithout betraying how proud 
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he ts of tt] I saw you through the window I 
was wondering why jou didnt come in 
Saranoff 1s with me you remember lim, 
dont you? 

sERGIUS {saluting humorously, and then offer- 
ing las hand nith great charm of manner] W al- 
come, our friend the enemy! 

PEThOFF No longer the enemy, happily 
[Rather anztously] 1 hope youve called as a 
friend, and not about horses or prisoners 

CATHERINE Oh, quite as a friend, Paul I 
was just asking Captain Bluntschh to stay 
to lunch, but he declares he must go at 
once 

sercius [sardonically] Impossible, Blunt- 
schl We want you here badly We have to 
send on three cvvalry regiments to Philippo- 
polis, and we dont ın the least know how 
to doit 

BLUNTSCHLI [suddenly attentive and business- 
lke] Philppopolis? The forage 1s the trouble, 
I suppose 

PETHOFF [eagerly] Yes thatsit [To Sergius} 
He sees the whole thing at once 

BLUNTSCHLI I think I can shew you how to 
manage that 

sercius Invaluable man! Come along! 
[Towering over Bluntschh, he puts hes hand on 
his shoulder and tahes him to the steps, Pethoff 
Solloning] 

Raina comes from the house as Bluntschl 
puts lis foot on the first step 

RAINA Oh! The chocolate crexm soldier! 

Bluntschh stands rigid Sergius, amased, 
looks at Raina, then at Pethoff, nho looks back 
at him and then at his nife 

CATHERINE [n:th commanding presence of 
mind] My dear Raina, dont you see that we 
have a guest here? Captain Bluntschh one 
of our new Serbian friends 

Raina bows Bluntschh bons 

Ratna How silly of me! [She comes donn 
inio the centre of the group, betneen Bluntschl: 
and Pethoff} 1 made a beautiful ornament 
this morning for the ice pudding, and that 
stupid Nicola has just put down a pile of 
plates on it and spoilt ıt [To Bluntschli, 
ninningly] I hope you didnt think that y ou 
were the chocolate cream soldier, Captain 
Bluntschlı 

BLUNTSCHLI [laughing] I assure you I did 
[Stealıng a nhimsical glance at her] Your ex- 
planation was ^ relef 

PETHOFF [susprctously, to Raina} And since 
when, pray, have } ou taken to cooking? 
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CATHERINE Oh, whilst you were away It 
is her latest fancy 

PETHOFF [festly] And has Nicola taken to 
drinking? He used to be careful enough 
Tirst he shews Captain Bluntschh out here 
when he knew quite well I was in the hbrary, 
and then he goes downstaws and breaks 
Raina’s chocolate soldier He must— [Nicola 
appears at the top of the steps mith the bag He 
descends, places zt respectfully before Blunischh, 
and wats for further orders General amase- 
ment Nicola, unconscious of the effect he ts pro- 
ducing, looks perfectly satisfied mith himself 
When Pethoff recovers his power of speech, he 
breaks out at him mth] Are you mad, Nicola? 

NICOLA {taken aback} Six? 

PETKOFF What have you brought that for? 

nicola My lady’s orders, major Louka 
told me that— 

CATHERINE [interrupting him] My orders! 
Why should I order you to bnng Captain 
Bluntschh’s luggage out here? What are you 
thinking of, Nicola? 

NICOLA [after a moment's bewilderment, pich- 
ing up the bag as he addresses Bluntschli nith 
the very perfechon of servile discretion) I beg 
your pardon, captam, I am sure [To Catherine} 
My fault, madam I hope youll overlook ıt 
[He bows, and 1s going to the steps mth the bag, 
when Pethoff addresses him angrily] 

PETRKOFF Youd better go and slam that 
bag, too, down on Miss Raina’s 1ce pudding! 
[This ıs too muchk for Nicola The bag drops 
JSrom his hand almost on his master’s toes, elicit- 
ing a roar of] Begone, you butter-fingered 
donkey 

nicoLa [snatching up the bag, and escaping 
into the house} Yes, major 

CATHERINE Oh, never mind, Paul dont be 
angr 

petnorr [blustereng] Scoundrel! He’s got 
out of hand while I was away I'll teach him 
Infernal blachguard! Thesach next Saturday! 
I'll clear out the whole estabhshment— [He 
ts stifled by the caresses of his wife and daughter, 
who hang round his neck, petting kim] 


CATHERINE Now, now, now, 1t 
[together] 
RAINA JES Wow, wow, wow 


mustnt be angry He meant 
not on your first day at home 
no harm Be good to please 
I'll make another ice pudding 
me, dear Sh-sh-sh-sh! 
Tch-ch-ch! 

peTKOFF [yzelding] Oh well, never mind 
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Come, Bluntschh lets have no more non- 
sense about gomg away You know very well 
youre not going back to Switzerland yet 
Until you do go bach youll stay with us 
RAINA Oh, do, Captain Bluntschh 
PETKOFF [to Catherine] Now, Catherine it’s 
of you he’s afraid Press him, and he’ll stay 
CATHERINE Of course I shall be only too 
dehghted 1f [appealingly| Captain Bluntschh 
really wishes to stay He hnows my wishes 
BLUNTSCHLI [27 his driest milttary manner] I 
am at madam’s orders 
SERGIUS [cordrally}] That settles it! 
PETKOFF [heartily] Of course! 
RAINA You see you must stay 
BLUNTSCHLI [smiling] Well, 1f I must, I 
must ~ 
Gesture of despair from Catherine 


ACTII - 


In the library after lunch It ts not much of a 
hbrary Its hterary equipment consists of a single 
fixed shelf stocked nith old paper covered novels, 
broken backed, coffee stained, torn and thumbed, 
and a couple of little hanging shelves mith a few 
gift books on them the rest of the wall space 
being occupied by trophies of nar and the chase 
But zt ts a most comfortable siting room A row 
of three large windows shews a mountain pano- 
rama, just now seen ın one of tis friendliest 
aspects in the melloning afternoon light In the 
corner next the right hand window a square 
earthenware stove, a perfect toner of glistening 
pottery, rises nearly to the cetlng and guarantees 
plenty of warmth The ottoman zs lhe that in 
Raina’s room, and stmiarly placed, and the 
mindow seats are luxurious nith decorated 
cushions There ts one object, honever, hope- 
lessly out of keeping nith its surroundings Ths 
ıs a small kitchen table, much the norse for near, 
filled as a wring table nith an old canister full 
of pens, an eggcup filled mith mk, and a deplor- 
able scrap of heavily used pink blotting paper 
At the side of this table, which stands to the 
left of anyone facing the nindon, Bluntschl: ts 
hard at work mith a couple of maps before him, 
meriting orders At the head of tt stts Sergius, who 
ts supposed to be also at work, but ıs actually 
gnaning the feather of a pen, and contemplating 
Bluntschle’s quich, sure, businesslike progress 
mith a mazlure of envious irritation at his own 
incapacity and awestruck wonder at an abilily 
nhich seems to him almost miraculous, though 
tts prosatc character forbids kim to esteem it 
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The Major ts comfortably established on the 
ottoman, nith a newspaper in his hand and the 
tube of his hookah nuthin easy reach Catherine 
sits at the stove, mth her bach. to them, embroider- 
ing Raina, rechning on the dwan, ts gazing in a 
daydream out at the Balkan landscape, nith a 
neglected novel in her lap 

The doorzs onthe same sideas the stove, farther 
from the nindow The button of the electric bell 
ts at the opposite side, behind Bluntschli 

PETKOFF [looking up from his paper to watch 
how they are getting on at ihe table] Aré you 
sure I cant help you m any way, Bluntschh? 

BLUNTSCHLI [sthout interrupting hes writing 
or looking up] Quite sure, thank you Saranoff 
and I will manage it 

seralus [grimly] Yes we'll manage it He 
finds out what to do, draws up the orders, 
and I sgn em Division of labor! [Bluntschli 
passes him a paper] Another one? Thank you 
[He plants the paper squarely before hım, sets his 
char carefully parallel to ıt, and signs mith tas 
cheek on his elbom and has protruded tongue fol- 
lomung the movements of kis pen} Tis hand 1s 
more accustomed to the sword than to the 
pen 

peTkorr It’s very good of you, Bluntschh 
it 1s indeed, to let yourself be put upon in 
this way Now are you quite sure I can do 
nothing? 

CATHERINE [in a low warnıng tone] You can 
stop interrupting, Paul 

petKorF [starting and looking round at her] 
Eh? Oh! Quite nght, my love quite right 
(He takes hus newspaper up again, but presently 
lets it drop] Ah, you havnt been campaigmng, 
Catherine you dont hnow how pleasant 1t 1s 
for us to sit here, after a good lunch, with 
nothing to do but enjoy ourselves Theres 
only one thing J want to make me thoroughly 
comfortable 

CATHERINE What is that? 

PETKOF: My old coat I’m not at home im 
this one I feel as if I were on parade 

CATHERINE My dear Paul, how absurd you 
are about that old coat! It must be hangmg 
in the blue closet where you left 1t 

petnorr My dear Catherine, I tell you 
Tye looked there Am I to believe my own 
eyes or not? [Catherine rises and crosses the 
room to press the button of the electric bell] What 
ace you shewing off that bell for? [She looks at 
hum majestically, and silently resumes her chair 
and her needlenork] My dear 1f} ou thinh the 
obstinacy of your sex can mahe a coat out of 
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two old dressing gowns of Raina’s, your 
waterproof, and my machintosh, youre mis- 
taken Thats exactly what the blue closet 
contuns at present 

Nicola presents himself 

CATHERINE Nicola go to the blue closet 
and brng jour master's old cort here the 
braided one he wears in the house 

nicora Yes, madame [He goes out] 

peTnorr Catherne 

CATHERINE Yes, Paul? 

PETKOFF I bet you any piece of jewellery 
you like to order fiom Sofia against a week's 
housekeeping moncy that the cort isnt there 

CATHERINE Done, Paul! 

PETKOFF [excited by the prospect of a gamble] 
Come heres an opportumty for some sport 
Wholl bet on it? Bluntschh I'll give you six 
to one 

BLuNTScHLI [emperturbably] It would be 
robbing you, major Madame is sure to be 
right [Without looking up, he passes another 
batch of papers to Sergius} 

sergtus [alse excited] Bravo, Switzerland! 
Major I bet my best charger agamst an 
Arab mare for Raina that Nicola finds the 
coat in the blue closet 

petnorF [eagerly] Your best char— 

CATHERINE [hastily interrupting hum] Dont 
be foolish, Paul An Arabian mare will cost 
you 50,000 levas 

nana [suddenly coming out of her picturesque 
revery| Really, mother, 1f you are going to 
tahe the jewellery, I dont see why you should 
grudge me my Arab 

Nicola comes back mith the coat, and brings ut 
to Pethoff, who can hardly beleve his eyes 

caTHERINE Where was 1t, Nicola? 

nicora Hanging in the blue closet, 
madame 

Petnorr Well, lam d— 

CATHERINE [stopping him) Paul! 

PETRKOFF I could have sworn it wasnt there 
Age 1s beginning to tell on me I'm gctung 
hallucinations [To Nicola] Here help me to 
change Excuse me, Bluntschh [He begins 
changing coals, Nicola acing as valet) Re- 
member I didnt take that bet of jours, 
Sergius Youd better give Rama that Arab 
steed yourself, since youse roused her ev- 
pectations Eh, Raina? [He lools round at her, 
but she 1s again rapt in the landscape With a 
little gush of parental affection and pride, he 
points her out lo them, and says) She's dream- 
ing, as usual 
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sergius Assuredly she shall not be the 
loser 

PETKOFF So much the better for her I 
shant come off so cheaply, I expect [The 
change ıs now complete Nicola goes out mith the 
discarded coat} Ah, now I feel at home at 
last [He sits down and takes his newspaper nith 
a grunt of relief] 

BLuNTscHLI [to Sergius, handing a paper 
Thats the last eae. ee 

PETKOFF [jumping up| What! Finished? 

BLUNTSCHLI Fimshed  . 

PETKOFF [nth chldhhe envy] Havnt you 
anything for me to sign? - 

BLUNTSCHLI Not necessary His signature 
will do 

PETKOFF [znflating his chest and thumping 14} 
Ah well, I think weve done a thundering 
good day’s work Can I do anything more? 

BLUNTSCHLI You had better both see the 
fellows that are to take these [Sergzus rises] 
Pack them off at once, and shew them that 
Ive marked on the orders the time they 
should hand them in by Tell them that if 
they stop to drink or tell stories—if theyre 
five minutes late, theyll have the skin tahen 
off their backs 

SERGIUS [sizffemng indignantly] I'll say so 
[He strides to the door) And f one of them ıs 
man enough to spit m my face for insulting 
him, TP’ buy his discharge and give him a 
pension [He goes out} 

BLUNTSCHLI [confidentially] Just see that 
he talks to them properly, major, will you? 

PETHOFF [officiously] Quite mght, Blunt- 
schh, quite right I'll see to it [He goes to the 
door tmportantly, but hesitates on the threshold] 
By the bye, Catherine, you may as well come 
too Theyll be far more frightened of you 
than of me 

CATHERINE [putting down her embroidery) I 
daresay I had better You would only splutter 
at them [She goes out, Pethoff holding the door 
for her and folloning her) 

BLUNTSCHLI What an army! They make 
cannons out of cherry trees, and the officers 
send for their wives to heep discipline! [He 
begins to fold and docket the papers] 

Rana, who has risen from the dwan, marches 
slowly down the room mith her hands clasped 
behind her, and looks mischievously at him 

Rara You look ever so much nicer than 
when we last met [He looks up, surprised} 
What have you done to yourself? 

BLUNTscuLtt Washed, brushed, good mght’s 
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sleep and breakfast Thats all 

Raina Did you get bach safely that morn- 
ing? 

BLUNTSCHLI Quite, thanks 

naina Were they angry with you for run- 
ning away from Sergius’s charge? 

BLUNTSCHLI [grinmng] No they were glad, 
because theyd all just run aw ay themseh es 

RAIMA [gotng to the table, and leaning over it 
towards fim] It must have made a lovely 
story for them all that about me and my 
room 

BLUNTSCHLI Capital story But I only told 
1t to one of them a particular friend 

RAINA On whose discretion you could 
absolutely rely? 

BLUNTSCALI Absolutely 

raina Hm' He told ıt all to my father and 
Sergius the day you e\changed the prisoners 
[She turns away and strolls carelessly across to 
the other side of the room) 

BLUNTSCHLI [deeply concerned, and half in- 
credulous] No! You dont mean that, do you? 

RAINA [turmng, mith sudden earnestness) I do 
indeed But they dont hnow that ıt was n 
this house you took refuge If Sergius knew, 
he would challenge you and hill you in a 
duel 

BLUNTscHLI Bless me! then dont tell him 

Rama Please be serious, Captain Blunt- 
schl Can you not realize what 1t 1s to me to 
deceive him? I want to be quite perfect with 
Sergius no meanness, no smallness, no deceit 
My relation to him 1s the one really beautiful 
and noble part of my hfe I hope you can 
understand that 

BLUNTSCHLI [sceptically] You mean that you 
wouldnt lke him to find out that the story 
about the ice pudding was a—a—a—You 
hnow 

RAINA [ze7ncrng| Ah dont talk of it in that 
flippant way I hed I know it But I did it 
to save your hfe He would have killed you 
That was the second time I ever uttered a 
falsehood [Bluntschlt rises quickly and looks 
doubtfully and somenhat severely at her) Do 
you remember the first time? 

BLUNTSCHLI I! No Wns I present? 

Rava Yes, and I told the officer who was 
searching for you that you were not present 

BLUNTSCHLI True I should have remem- 
bered ıt 7 

RAINA [greatly encouraged] Ah, 1t 1s natural 
that you should forget ıt first It cost you 
nothing 1t cost me a he! A he" 
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She sits down on the ottoman, looking straight 
before her nith her hands clasped round her 
knee Bluntschh, quite touched, goes to the olto- 
man mith a particularly reassuring and con- 
siderate air, and sits donn beside her 

sLuvtscntr My dear young lady, dont let 
this worry you Remember I'm a soldier 
Now what are the two things that happen to 
a soldier so often that he comes to think 
nothing of them? One 1s hearing people tell 
lies [Raina recoils] the other 1s getting ns 
hfe saved in all sorts of ways by all sorts of 
people 

RAINA [resing in indignant prolesti] And so 
he becomes a creature incapable of faith and 
of gratitude 

BIUNTSCHLI [making a wry face] Do you like 
gratitude? I dont If pity is akin to love, 
gratitude 1s akin to the other thing 

raina Gratitude! [Turning on him] If you 
are incapable of gratitude you are incapable 
of any noble sentiment Even animals are 
grateful Oh, I see now exactly what you 
think of me! You were not surprised to hear 
me he To you it was something I probably 
did every day! every hour" That ıs how men 
think of women [Ske paces the room tragically] 

BLuNTscuLt [dubrously} Theres reason in 
everything You said youd told only two lies 
ın your whole hfe Dear young lady isnt that 
rather a short allowance? I’m quite ^ straight- 
forward man myself, but ıt wouldnt last me 
a whole morning 

RAINA [staring haughtly at him] Do you 
know, sir, that you are insulting me? 

BLUNTSCHLI I cant help it When you 
strike that noble attitude and speak in that 
thrilling voice, J admire you, but I find it 
impossible to believe a single word you siy 

RAINA [superbly] Captain Bluntschli! 

BLUNTSCHLI [unmoved] Yes? 

RAINA [standing over hum, as tf she could not 
beleve her senses] Do you mean what jou said 
just now? Do you know what you said just 
now? 

BLUNTSCHLT I do 

RAINA [gasping] I! I"! [She points to herself 
incredulously, meaning “I, Ratna Pethoff, tell 
les!’ He meels her gaze unflnchingly She sud- 
denly sits down beside him, and adds, nith a 
complete change of manner from the herotc to a 
babytsh familrarity] How did you find me out? 

BLuntscutt [promptly] Instinct, dear young 
lady Instmct, and experience of the world 

raina [nonderingly] Do you hnow, you are 
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the first man I eyer met who did not tahe me 
seriously? 

BLUNTSCHLI You mean, dont zou, that I 
am the first man that has ever tahen jou 
quite seriously? 

Raina Yes I suppose I do mean that 
[Costly, qutte at her ease nth him] How strange 
it 1s to be talked to m such 1 wy! Lou hnow, 
Ive always gone on hke that 

BLUNTSCHLI You mean the—? 

Rana I mean the noble attitude and the 
thnillmg voice [They laugh together] I did it 
when I was 1 tiny child to my nurse She be- 
heved in 1t I doit before my parents They 
beheve in ıt I do ıt before Sergius He 
believes ın ıt 

BLUNTSCHLI Yes he’s a httle in that hne 
himself, snt he? 

rata [startled] Oh! Do you think so? 

BLUNTSCHLI You hnow him better than I 
do 

Rama I wonder—I wonder 1s he? If I 
thought that—! [Descouraged] Ah, well what 
does ıt matter? I suppose, now youve found 
me out, you despise me 

BLUNTSCHLI [narmly, rising] No, my dear 
young lady, no, no, no a thousand times It’s 
part of your youth part of your charm I’m 
hhe all the rest of them the nurse, your 
parents, Sergius I’m your infatuated ad- 
murer 

RAINA [pleased] Really? 

BLUNTSCHLI [slapping his breast smartly nith 
his hand, German fashion) Hand aufs Herz! 
Really and truly 

ratna [very happy] But what did 3 ou think 
of me for giving jou my portrait? 

BLuNTSCHLI [astonished] Your portrait! You 
never gaye me jour portrut 

RAINA [quickly] Do you mean to siy you 
never got 1t? 

BLUNTSCHLI No [He sits donn beside her, 
nith renened interest, and says, nith some com- 
placency] When did 3 ou send it to me? 

RAINA [indignantly] I did not send ıt to you 
[She turns her head anay, and adds, reluctantly] 
It was in the pochet of that coat 

BLUNTSCHLI [pursing his lips and rounding his 
eyes] Oh-o-oh! I never found it It must be 
there still 

Raa [springing up] There still! for my 
father to find the first time he puts his hand 
in his pocket! Oh, how could ou be so stupid? 

BLUNTSCHLI [rising also] It doesnt matter 
I suppose it’s only a photograph how can he 
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tell who it was intended for? Tell nm he put 


it there himself 


raina [bitterly] Yes that is so clever! isnt 


1t? [Destractedly] Oh! what shall I do? 


BLUNTSCHLI Ah, Isee You wrotesomething 


onit That was rash 


RAINA [vered almost to tears) Oh, to have 
done such a thing for you, who care no more 
—except to laugh at me—oh! Are you sure 


nobody has touched 1t? 

BLUNTSCHLI Well, I cant be qute sure You 
see, I couldnt carry 1t about with me all the 
time one cant take much luggage on active 
service 

naina What did you do with it? 

BLUNTSCHLI When I got through to Pirot 
I had to put ıt ın safe keeping somehow I 
thought of the railway cloak room, but thats 
the surest place to get looted in modern war- 
fare So I pawned it 

RAINA Pawned it!!! 

BLUNTScHLI I know 1t doesnt sound nice, 
but 1t was much the safest plan I redeemed 
it the day before yesterday Heaven only 
knows whether the pawnbroker cleared out 
the pockets or not 

raina [ furzous throning the words right into 
his face] You have a low shopkeepmg mind 
You think of thmgs that would never come 
into a gentleman’s head 

BLUNtscHLI [ phlegmattcally| Thats the Swiss 
national character, dear lady [He returns to 
the table} 

RAINA Oh, I wish I had never met you 
[Ske flounces away, and sits at the window 

JSuming| 

Louka comes in mith a heap of letters and 
telegrams on her salver, and crosses, mih her 
bold free gatt, to the table Her left sleeve ıs 
looped up to the shoulder mith a brooch, shening 
her naked arm, miih a broad gilt bracelet covering 
the bruise 

rousa [to Bluntschli] For you [She empies 
the salver mith a fing on to the table] The mes- 
senger 1s waiting [She ıs determined not to be 
cil to an enemy, even of she must bring him hes 
letters] 

BLUNTSCHLI [to Rama] Will you excuse me 
the last postal dehvery that reached me was 
three weeks ago These are the subsequent 
accumulations Four telegrams a week old 
[He opens one] Oho! Bad news! 

RAINA [rising and advancing a little remorse- 


Fully) Bad news? 
nLuNtTscHLY My father’s dead [He looks at 
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the telegram mith his hps pursed, musing on the 
unexpected change in hts arrangements Louka 
crosses herself hastily} 

raina Oh, how very sad! 

BLUNTSCHLI Yes I shall have to start for 
home in an hour He has left a lot of big 
hotels behind him to be looked after [He 
tahes up a fat letter in a long blue envelope} 
Here’s a whacking letter from the family 
soheitor [He pulls out the enclosures and 
glances over them] Great Heavens! Seventy! 
Two hundred! [In a crescendo of dismay] Four 
hundred! Four thousand!! Nine thousand 
sv. hundred!!! What on earth am I to do with 
them all? 

RAINA [timidly] Nine thousand hotels? 

BLUNTSCHLI Hotels! nonsense If you only 
knew! Oh, 1t’s too ndiculous! Excuse me I 
must give my fellow orders about starting 
[He leaves the room hastily, wth the documents 
tn hes hand} 

Louka [knoning instinctively that she can 
annoy Rama by disparaging Bluntschli) He has 
not much heart, that Swiss He has not a 
word of grief for his poor father 

RAINA [bitterly] Gnef! A man who has been 
domg nothing but kilhng people for years! 
What does he care? What does any soldier 
care? [She goes to the door, restraining her tears 
mith difficulty] 

Louka Major Saranoff has been fighting 
too, and he has plenty of heart left [Ra:ma, 
at the door, draws herself up haughtily and goes 
out] Aha! I thought you wouldnt get much 
feeling out of your soldier [Ske ts folloning 
Raina when Nicola enters mth an armful of logs 


Sor the stove] 


NICOLA [grinning amorously at her] Ive been 
trying all the afternoon to get a minute 
alone with you, my girl [Hts countenance 
changes as he notices her arm) Why, what 
fashion 1s that of wearing your sleeve, child? 

Louna [proudly] My own fashion 

nicota Indeed! If the mistress catches 
you, she'll talk to you [He puts the logs down, 
and seats hımself comfortably on the ottoman] 

vouka Is that any reason why you should 
take 1t on yourself to talk to me? 

Nicotra Come! dont be so contrary with 
me Ive some good news for you [Ske sits 
down beside him He takes out some paper money 
Louka, mih an eager gleam m her eyes, tries to 
snatch tt, but he shifts tt quickly to has left hand, 
out of her reach] See! a twenty leva bill! Ser- 
gius gave me that, out of pure swagger A 
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fool and his money are soon parted Theres 
ten levas more The Swiss gave me that for 
backing up the mustress’s and Raina’s hes 
about hım He’s no fool, heisnt You should 
have heard old Catherine downstairs as 
polite as you please to me, telling me not to 
mind the Major being a little impatient, for 
they knew what a good servant I was—after 
making a fool and a liar of me before them 
all’ The twenty will go to our savings, and 
you shall have the ten to spend if youll only 
talk to me so as to remind me I'm a human 
being I get tired of being a servant occasion- 
ally 

Louxa Yes sell your manhood for 30 levas, 
and buy me for 10! [Rising scornfully] Keep 
your money You were born to be a servant 
I was not When you set up your shop you 
will only be everybody’s servant instead of 
somebody’s servant [She goes moodily to the 
table and seats herself regally in Sergius’s chair] 

nicoLa [picking up his logs, and gatng to the 
stove} Ah, wait til you see We shall have our 
evenings to ourselves, and I shall be master 
in my own house, I promise you [He throws 
the logs down and kneels at the stove] 

Louka You shall never be master in mine 

NICOLA [turning, stll on hes knees, and squat- 
ting down rather forlornly on his calves, daunted 
by her emplacable disdain] You have a great 
ambition in you, Louka Remember if any 
luck comes to you, 1t was I that made a 
woman of you 

Louka You! 

NICOLA [scrambling up and going at her] Yes, 
me Who was it made you give up wearing 
a couple of pounds of false black hair on your 
head and reddening your lips and cheehs hke 
any other Bulgarian girl? I did Who taught 
you to trim your nails, and keep your hands 
clean, and be dainty about yourself, like a 
fine Russian lady? Me do you hear that? me! 
[She tosses her head defiantly, and he turns away, 
adding, more coolly] Ive often thought that 
if Raina were out of the way, and you just a 
little less of a fool and Sergius just a httle 
more of one, you might come to be one of 
my grandest customers, instead of only being 
my wife and costing me money 

Lousa I beleve you would rather be my 
servant than my husband You would mahe 
more out of me Oh, I hnow that soul of 
yours 

nicota [gomg closer to her for greater 
emphasis] Never you mind my soul, but just 
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listen to my advıce If }ou want to be a lady, 
your present behavior to me wont do at all, 
unless when we're alone It's too sharp ind 
impudent, and impudence 1s ^% sort of 
famiharity it shews affection for me And 
dont you try being high and mighty with me, 
either Youre hke all country girls you 
think it’s genteel to treat a servant the way 
I treat a stableboy Thats only your ignor- 
ance, and dont you forget it And dont be so 
ready to defy everybody Act as if you ev- 
pected to have your own way, not as if you 
expected to be ordered about The way to 
get on as a lady 1s the same as the way to get 
on as a servant youve got to know jour 
place thats the secret of 1t And you may 
depend on me to know my place if you get 
promoted Think over it, my girl I'll stand 
by you one servant should always stand by 
another 

LOUKA [rising tmpatently] Oh, I must be- 
have in my own way You tahe all the cour- 
age out of me with your cold-blooded wisdom 
Go and put those logs on the fire thats the 
sort of thing you understand 

Before Nicola can retori, Sergius comes in 
He checks himself a moment on seeing Louka, 
then goes to the stove 

seralus [to Necola} I am not in the way of 
your work, I hope 

nicoLa [12 a smooth, elderly manner} Oh no, 
sır thank you kindly I was only speahing 
to this foolish girl about her habit of running 
up here to the hbrary whenever she gets a 
chance, to look at the books Thats the worst 
of her education, sir 1t gives her habits above 
her station [To Louka) Mahe that table tidy, 
Louka, for the Major [He goes out sedately] 

Louka, nıthout looking at Sergius, pretends to 
arrange ihe papers on the table Hecrossesslonly 
to her, and studtes the arrangement of her sleeve 
reflecttuely 

seRcius Let me see 1s there a mark there? 
[He turns up the bracelet and sees the bruise 
made by his grasp She stands motonless, not 
looking at hım fascinated, but on her guard] 
Tfff! Does at hurt? 

Louha Yes 

seraius Shall I cure it? 

Louha [instantly nithdraring herself proudly, 
but still not looking at kim] No You cannot 
cure if now 

SERGIUS [masterfully] Quite sure? [He mal es 
a movement as tf to take her in his arms] 

LOUKA Dont tnfle with me, please An 
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officer should not trifle with a servant 

SERGIUS [indicating the bruse mih a merciless 
siroke of hus forefinger) That was no tnfle, 
Louka 

LouKa [ flinching, then looking at him for the 
Jirst tame] Are you sorry? 

SERGIUS [mth measured emphasis, folding his 
arms] I am never sorry 

Louka [nzstfully] I wish I could believe a 
man could be as unhke a woman as that I 
wonder are you really a brave man? 

SERGIUS [unaffectedly, relaxing his attitude] 
Yes Iam a brave man My heart jumped 
hke a woman’s at the first shot, but in the 
charge I found that I was brave Yes that 
at least 1s real about me 

Louka Dud you find in the charge that the 
men whose fathers are poor hke mine were 
any less brave than the men who are rich hike 
you 

SERGIUS [muih bitter levity] Not a bit They 
all slashed and cursed and yelled hke heroes 
Psha! the courage to rage and kill is cheap 
I have an Enghsh bull terrier who has as 
much of that sort of comage as the whole 
Bulgarian nation, and the whole Russian 
nation at its back But he lets my groom 
thrash him, all the same Thats your soldier 
all over! No, Louka your poor men can cut 
throats, but they are afraid of their officers, 
they put up with insults and blows, they 
stand by and see one another pumshed lhe 
children aye, and help to do ıt when they 
are ordered And the officers!!! Well [muth a 
short harsh laugh| I am an officer Oh, [ fer- 
vently] give me the man who will defy to the 
death any power on earth or in heaven that 
sets itself up against his own will and con- 
science he alone ıs the brave man 

Louka How easy it 1s to talk! Men never 
seem to me to grow up they all have school- 
boy’s ideas You dont know what true 
courage 1s 

sERGIUS [zrontcally] Indeed! I am willing to 
be instructed [He sts on the ottoman, sprawling 
magnificently | 

Louka Look at me! how much am I 
allowed to have my own will? I have to get 
your room ready for you to sweep and dust, 
to fetch and carry How could that degiade 
me if it did not degrade you to have it done 
for you? But [mith subdued passion} uf I were 
Empress of Russia, above everyone in the 
world, then!! Ah then, though according to 
you I could shew no courage at all, you 
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should see, you should see 

seraius What would you do, most noble 
Empress? 

LOUKA I would marry the man I loved, 
which no other queen in Europe has the 
courage to do If I loved you, though you 
would be as far beneath me as I am beneath 
you, I would dare to be the equal of my m- 
feror Would you dare as much if you loved 
me? No if you felt the beginnings of love 
for me you would not let 1t grow You would 
not dare you would mairy a rich man’s 
daughter because you would be afrad of 
what other people would say of you 

SERGIUS [bounding up| You he it 1s not so, 
by all the stars! If I loved you, and I were the 
Czar himself, I would set you on the throne 
by my side You know that I love another 
woman, a woman as high above you as heaven 
is above earth And you are jealous of her 

Louka I have no reason to be She will 
never marry you now The man I told you of 
has come back She will marry the Swiss 

seratus [recording] The Swiss! 

Louka A man worth ten of you Then you 
can come to me, and J will refuse you You 
are not good enough for me [She turns to the 
door] 

SERGIUS [springing after her and catching her 

fiercely ın hus arms} 1 will kill the Swiss, and 
afterwards I will do as I please with you 

LouKA [tn his arms, passive and steadfast] 
The Swiss will kill you, perhaps He has 
beaten you in love He may beat you in war 

sercius [tormentedly] Do you think I be- 
heve that she—she! whose woist thoughts 
are higher than your best ones, 1s capable of 
trifling with another man behind my back? 

touxa Do you think she would believe the 
Swiss if he told her now that I am in your 
arms? 

serotus [releasing her in despair| Damna- 
tion! Oh, damnation! Mockery! mochery 
everywhere! everything I think 1s moched 
by everything I do [He strikes himself frantic- 
ally on the breast} Coward! har! fool! Shall I 
lll myself hhe a man, or hve and pretend to 
laugh at myself? [She again turns to go} 
Louka! [She stops near the door} Remember 
you belong to me 

Lousa [turmng] What does that mean’ An 
insult? 

sencius [commandingly} It means that you 
love me, and that I have had you here in my 
arms, and will perhaps have jou there again 
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Whether that 1s an insult I neither hnow nor 
care take it as you please But [vehemently] 
Iwill notbe acoward andatrifler If Ichoose 
to love you, I dare marry you, in spite of all 
Bulgana If these hands ever touch you 
again, they shall touch my affianced bride 

rouna We shall see v hether you dare 
keep your word And take care I will not 
wait long 

seRatus [again folding hts arms and standing 
motionless in the middle of the room} Yes we 
shall see And you shall wait my pleasure 

Bluntschh, much preoccupied, nith his papers 
still in jas hand, enters, leaving the door open for 
Louka to go out He goes across to the table, 
glancing at her as he passes Sergius, without 
altering his resolute attitude, matches him 
steadily Louha goes out, leaving the door open 

BLUNTSCHLI [absently, setting at the table as 
before, and putting down is papers} Thats a 
remarkable looking young woman 

senaius [gravely, nithout moving] Captain 
Bluntschh 

BLUNTsCHLT Eh? 

seRGius You have deceived me You are 
my rival I brook no rivals At six o’cloch I 
shall be in the drilling-ground on the Khs- 
soura road, alone, on horseback, with my 
sabre Do you understand? 

BLUNTSCHLI (staring, but siting quite at his 
ease} Oh, thank you thats a cavalry man’s 
proposal I’m in the artillery, and I have the 
choice of weapons If I go, I shall tahe a 
machine gun And there shall be no mistake 
about the cartridges this time 

sertus [ flushing, but nith deadly coldness] 
Takhe care, sir It is not our custom ın Bul- 
garia to allow invitations of that kind to be 
trifled with 

BLUNTSCHLI [warmly] Pooh! dont talk to me 
about Bulgaria You dont hnow what fighting 
is But have it your own vay Bring your 
sabre along I'll meet you 

sercius [fiercely delighted to find his op- 
ponent a man of spirit} Well said, Switzer 
Shall I lend you my best horse? 

BLUNTscPpLt No damn your horse! thank 
you all the same, my dear fellow [Rana 
comes in, and hears the nett sentence] I shall 
fight you on foot Horsebich’s too dangerous 
I dont want to knll you if I can help it 

Ratna [hurrying fornard anxiously] I hive 
heard what Captain Bluntschh sud, Sergius 
You are going to fight Why? [Sergius turns 
away in silence, and goes to the stove, where he 
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stands watching her as she continues, to Blunt- 
schli] What about? 

BLUNTscHLI I dont know he Isnt told me 
Better not interfere, dear young Indy No 
harm will be done Ive often acted as sword 
instructor He wont be able to touch me, and 
I'll not hurt him It will save explanations 
In the morning I shall be off home, and 3 oull 
never see me or hear of me again You and 
he will then make it up and live happily ever 
after 

RAINA [turning anay deeply hurt, almost nith 
a sob in her voice] I never said I wanted to see 
you again 

SERGIUS [striding forward] Ha! That 1s a 
confession 

RAINA [kaughtily] What do you mean? 

serGIus You love that man’ 

RAINA [scandalızed] Sergius! 

SERGIUS You allow him to make love to you 
behind my back, just as you treat me as jy our 
affianced husband behind his Bluntschh 3 ou 
hnew our relations, and you deceived me 
It is for that that I call you to account, not 
for having received favors J never enjoy ed 

BLUNTSCHLI [yumping up indignantly} Stuff! 
Rubbish! I have received no favors Why, the 
young lady doesnt even know whether I’m 
married or not 

ratna [ forgetting herself Oh! [Collapsing on 
the ottoman] Are you? 

serGius You see the young lady’s concern, 
Captain Bluntschh Denial ıs useless You 
have enjoy ed the privilege of being recei ed 
in her own room, late at might— 

BLUNTSCHLI [2nlerrupting him pepperily] Yes, 
you blockhead! she received me with a pistol 
at her head Your cavalry were at my heels 
I’d have blown out her brains 1f she’d uttered 
a cry 

SERGIUS [taken aback] Bluntschh' Runa 1s 
this true? 

RAISA [rising in wrathful majesty] Oh, how 
dare you, how dare you? 

BLUNTscHLI Apologize, man 
[He resumes his seat at the table] 

seratus [nth the old measured emphasis, fold- 
ing his arms] I nev er apologize! 

RAISA [passionately] This is the doing of 
that friend of yours, Captain Bluntschh It 
1s he who 1s spreading this horrible story 
about me [She walls about excitedly] 

BLUNTSCHLI No he’s dead Burnt alive 

RAINA [stopping shocled] Burnt alive! 

BLUNTSCHLI Shot ın the hip in a woodyard 
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Couldnt drag himself out Your fellows’ shells 
set the timber on fire and burnt hım, with 
half a dozen other poor devils in the same 
predicament 

RAINA How horrible! 

sercius And how ridiculous! Oh, war! war! 
the dream of patnots and heroes! A fraud, 
Bluntschh A hollow sham, hke love 

RAINA [outraged] Like love! You say that 
before me! 

BLUNTSCHLI Come, Saranoff that matter 
is explained 

serncius A hollow sham, I say Would you 
have come back here 3f nothing had passed 
between you except at the muzzle of your 
pistol? Raina 1s mistaken about your friend 
who was burnt He was not my informant 

Raa Who then? [Suddenly guessing the 
truth] Ah, Louka! my maid! my servant! You 
were with her this morning all that time 
after—after— Oh, what sort of god is this I 
have been worshipping! [He meets her gaze 
mith sardonic enjoyment of her disenchantment 
Angered all the more, she goes closer to hum, and 
says, ın a lower, intenser tone) Do you know 
that I looked out of the wmdow as I went 
upstairs, to have another sight of my hero, 
and I saw sometinng I did not understand 
then I know now that you were making love 
to her 

SERGIUS [muth grem humor] You saw that? 

RAINA Only too well [She turns away, and 
throws herself on the diwan under the centre 
mindom, quite overcome] 

sercius [cynzcally] Rama our romance 1s 
shattered Lafe’s a farce 

BLUNTSCHLI [to Raina, whimsically| You see 
he’s found himself out now 

sercius [going to him] Bluntschh I have 
allowed you to call me a blockhead You may 
now call me a coward as well I refuse to fight 
you Do you know why? 

BLUNTSCHLI No, but ıt doesnt matter I 
dıdnt ash the reason when you cried on, and 
I dont ask the reason now that you cry off 
I’m a professional soldier I fight when I have 
to, and am yery'glad to get out of 1t when I 
havnt to Youre only an amateur you think 
fighting’s an amusement 

SERGIUS [seting dorn at the table, nose to nose 
mith hım) You shall hear the reason all the 
same, my professional The reason is that it 
takes two men—real men—men of heart, 
blood and honor—to make a genuine com- 
bat I could no more fight with you than I 
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could make love to an ugly woman Youve 
no magnetism youre not a man youre a 
machine 

BLUNTSCHLI [apologetically] Quite true, 
quite true I always was that sort of chap 
I’m very sorry 

sERGius Psha! 

BLUNTSCHLI But now that youve found that 
hfe isnt a farce, but something quite sensible 
and serious, what further obstacle is there 
to your-happiness? 

RAINA [rising] You are very solicitous about 
my happiness and his Do you forget Ins 
new love—Louka? It is not you that he must 
fight now, but his nval, Nicola 

SERGIUS Rival! [bounding kalf across the 
room] 

RAINA Dont you hnow that theyre en- 
gaged? 

sercius Nicola! Are fresh abysses open- 
mg? Nicola! 

RAIMA [sarcastically] A shoching sacnifice, 
isnt it? Such beauty! such intellect! such 
modesty! wasted on a middle-aged servant 
man Really, Sergius, you cannot stand by 
and allow such a thing It would be unworthy 
of your chivalry 

SERGIUS [losing all self-control] Viper! Viper! 
[He rushes to and fro, raging] 

BLuNTscHLI Look here, Saranoff youre 
getting the worst of this 

RaiNnA [getting angrier] Do you realize what 
he has done, Captain Bluntschh? He has set 
this girl as a spy on us, and her reward 1s that 
he mahes love to her 

sercIus False! Monstrous! 

rainA Monstrous! [Confronting him] Do 
you deny that she told you about Captain 
Bluntschli beng ın my room? 

sercius No, but— 

RaINA [interrupting] Do you deny that you 
were malang love to her when she told you? 

sercius No, but I tell you— 

Ratna [cutting kım short contemptuously] It 18 
unnecessary to tell us anythıng more That 
1s quite enough for us [She turns away from 
hum and sneeps majestically back to the window] 

BLUNTSCHLI [qutetly, as Sergius, in an agony 
of mortyfication, sinks on the ottoman, clutching 
Ins averted head between hts fists) I told you 
you were geting the worst of 1t, Saranoff 

seRGIus Tiger cat! . 

Ratna [running excitedly to Bluntschli) You 
hear this man callmg me names, Captain 
Bluntschli? 
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pLuNTscHit What else can he do, dear lady? 
He must defend himself somehow Come 
{very persuaswely| dont quarrel What good 
does it do? 

Raina, mth a gasp, sits down on the olfoman, 
and after a van effort to look veredly at Blunt- 
schl, falls a mcm to ker sense of humor, and 
actually leans back baby:shly against the writh- 
ing shoulder of Sergius 

sencius Engaged to Nicola! Ha! ha! Ah 
well, Bluntschh, you are nght to take this 
huge imposture of a world coolly 

narsa [quaintly to Bluntschli, mith an niu- 
ine guess at his state of mnd) I daresay you 
think us a couple of grown-up babies, dont 

ou? 
sercius [grnmng savagely] He does he 
does Swiss civilization nursetending Bul- 
garian barbarism, eh? 

BLUNTSCHLI [blushing] Not at all, I assure 
you I’m only very glad to get you two 
quieted There! there! let’s be pleasant and 
talk it over in a fmendly way Where 1s this 
other young lady? 

Rama Listening at the door, probably 

SERGIUS [shivering as tf a bullet had struch 
lum, and speaking mith qutet but deep indigna- 
ton] I will prove that that, at least, 1s a 
calumny (He goes nth dignity to the door and 
opens ıt A yell of fury bursts from him as he 
looks out He darts into the passage, and returns 
dragging in Louka, whom he fings violently 
agamst the table, exclarming| Judge her, 
Bluntschh ‘You, the cool impartial man 
judge the eavesdropper 

Louka stands her ground, proud and silent 

BLUNTSCHLI [shaking his head] I musnt Judge 
her I once hstened myself outside a tent 
when there was a mutiny brewing It’s alla 
question of the degree of provocation My 
hfe was at stabe 

touna My love was at stake I am not 
ashamed 

RAIMA [contemptuously] Your love! Your 
curiosity, you mean 

Louna [facing her and retorling her contempt 
muh interest] My love, stronger than any- 
thing you can feel, even for your chocolate 
cream soldier 

SERGIUS [nith quich susprcron, to Louka} What 
does that mean? 

Louna [fiercely] It means— 

SERGIUS [interrupting her slghlingly} Oh, I 
ore the ice pudding A paltry taunt, 
gir 
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Major Pethoff enters, in his shirisleeves 

PEThOFF Excuse my shirtsleesves, gentle- 
men Raina somebody has been wearng that 
coat of mine I'll swear 1t Somebody with 2 
differently shaped bach It’s all burst open 
at the sleeve Your mother is mending it I 
wish she’d make haste I shall catch cold 
[He looks wore attentively at them] Is any thing 
the matter? 

Raa No [She sits down at the store, nith a 
iranquil ar} 

serctus Oh no [He sits donn at the end of 
the table, as at first} 

BLUNTSCHLI [who ts already seated) Nothing 
Nothing 

PETKOFF [siting down on the oltoman in his 
old place) Thats all right [He notices Louka] 
Anything the matter, Louha? 

Louka No, sir 

retxorr [gentally] Thats all right [He 
sneezes} Go and ask your mistress for my 
coat, hhe a good girl, will you? 

Nicola enters with the coat Louka makes a 
pretence of having business in the room by 
talang the litle table nith the hookah anay to 
the wall near the windons 

RAINA [resing quickly as she sees the coat on 
Nicola's arm Here it 1s, papa Give it to me, 
Nicola, and do you put some more wood on 
the fire [She takes the coat, and brings tt to the 
Mayor, who stands up to putiton Nicola attends 
to the fire] 

PETROFF [to Rama, teasing her affectionately] 
Aha! Going to be very good to poor old papa 
just for one day after his return from the 
wars, eh? 

RAIMA [nith solemn reproach} Ah, how can 
you say that to me, father? 

peTaorr Well, well, only ajohe, little one 
Come give me a hiss [She disses him] Now 
give me the coat 

rata No I am going to put it on for you 
Turn your bich [He turns his bach and feels 
behind lim mith hus arms for the sleeves She 
dezterously takes the photograph from the pocl et 
and throns u on the table before Bluntschh, who 
covers it niih a sheet of paper under the very 
nose of Sergius, mho looks on amazed, nith kis 
suspicions roused in the highest degree She then 
kelps Petkoff on mith his coat) There, dear! 
Now are you comfortable” 

PETROFF Quite, little love Thanks [He 
sis donn, and Raina returns to her seat near 
the stove} Oh, by the bre, Ive found some- 
thing funny. Whats the meaning of this’ [He 
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puts hrs hand into the picked pocket] Eh? Hallo! 
[He tries the other pocket] Well, I could have 
sworn—! [Much puzzled, he tries the breast 
pocket] I wonder—{tryeng the origenal pocket] 
Where can 1t—? [He ruses, exclaiming] Your 
mother’s taken ıt! 

RAINA [very red] Taken what? 

PETKOFF Your photograph, with the in- 
seriphon ‘Raina, to her Chocolate Cream 
Soldier a Souvenir ” Now you hnow theres 
something more in this than meets the eye, 
and I’m going to find it out [Shouting] 
Nicola! 

NICOLA [coming to him] Sir! 

PeTKOFF Did you spoil any pastry of Miss 
Raina’s this morning? 

nicota You heard Miss Raina say that I 
did, sir 

peTsorF I know that, you idiot Was it 
true? 

nicota I am sure Miss Raina 1s incapable 
of saying anything that 1s not true, sir 

PETKOFF. Are you? Then I’m not [Turning 
to the others| Come do you think I dont see it 
all? [He goes to Sergius, and slaps him on the 
shoulder] Sergius youre the chocolate 
cream soldier, arnt you? 

sercius [starting up] I! A chocolate cream 
soldier! Certainly not 

petKOFF Not! [He looks at them They are 
all very serous and very conscious! Do you 
mean to tell me that Raina sends things hke 
that to other men? 

SERGIUS [enıgmatıcally] The world ıs not 
such an innocent place as we used to think, 
Petkoff 

BLUNTSCHLI [rising] It’s all mght, Major 
I’m the chocolate cream soldier [Pethoff and 
Sergius are equally astonished] The gracious 
young lady saved my hfe by giving me 
chocolate creams when I was starving shall 
I ever forget their flavour! My late frend 
Stolz told you the story at Prot I was the 
fugitive 

PETROFF You! [He gasps] Sergius do you 
remember how these two women went on 
this morning when we mentioned st? [Ser- 
gius smiles cyncally Pethoff confronts Raina 
severely] Youre a mice young woman, arnt 

ou? 

rata [bitterly] Major Saranoff has changed 
his mind And when I wrote that-on the 
photograph, I did not know that Captain 
Bluntschh was married 

BLUNTSCHLI [startled into tehement protest] 
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I’m not marned 

RAINA [mth deep reproach) You sad Jou 
were 

BLuntscuLt I did not I positively did not 
I never was married in my hfe 

PETAOFF [exasperated] Raima willy ou kindly 
inform me, if I am not ashing too much, 
which of these gentlemen you are engaged 
to? = 

Rana To neither of them This young 
lady [ntroducing Louka, who faces them all 
proudly] 1s the object of Major Saranoff s 
affections at present 

PETKOFF Louka! Are you mad, Sergius? 
Why, this girl’s engaged to Nicola 

nicota I beg your pardon, sir There 1s a 
mistake Louka ıs not engaged to me 

PETKOFF Not engaged to you, you scoun- 
drel! Why, you had twenty-five levas from 
me on the day of your betrothal, and she had 
that gilt bracelet from Miss Raina 

NICOLA [nth cool unction] We gave 1t out 
so, sir But ıt was only to give Louha pro- 
tection She had a soul above her station, and 
I have been no more than her confidential 
servant J intend, as you know, sir, to set up 
a shop later on in Sofia, and I look forward to 
her custom and recommendation should she 
marry into the nobility [He goes out mith ım- 
pressive discretion, leaving them all staring after 
him] 

petnorF [breaking the silence] Well, 1 am— 
hm! 

sercius This is either the finest heroism 
or the most crawhng baseness Which 1s it, 
Bluntsehh? 

BLU\TscHLI Never mind whether it’s hero- 
ism or baseness Nicola’s the ablest man Ive 
met in Bulgaria I'll make hım manager of a 
hotel af he can speah French and German 

tour [suddenly breaking out at Sergius} I 
have been insulted by everyone here You 
set them the example You owe me an 
apology 

Sergius, like a repeating clock of nhich the 
spring has been touched, tmmedtately begins to 
fold hus arms 

BLUNTSCHLI [before he can speak] It’s no use 
He never apologizes 

Lovha Not to you, his equal ind his 
enemy To me, his poor servant, he wil] not 
refuse to apologize 

seroius [approungly] You are right [He 
bends his knee in his grandest manner) Forgive 
me 
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Louk I forgive you [She tamedly gives him 
her hand, which he kisses) That touch makes 
me your affianced wife 

SERGIUS [springing up] Ah! I forgot that 

Louka [coldly] You can withdraw if you 
lke 

sercIus Withdraw! Never! You belong to 
me [He puts his arm about her] 

Catherine comes tn and finds Loukatn Serguus’s 
arms, niih all the rest gazing at them in 
bentldered astonishment 

caTHERINE What does this mean? 

Sergius releases Louka 

reTKorr Well, my dear, ıt appears that 
Sergius 1s going to marry Louka instead of 
Raina [She ts about to break out indignantly at 
lam he stops her by exclaiming testily] Dont 
blame me Ive nothing to do with it [He 
retreats to the stove] 

CATHFRINE Marry Louka! Sergius you 
are bound by your word to us! 

SERGIUS [folding his arms] Nothing binds 
me 

BLUNTSCHLI [much pleased by this piece of 
common sense] Saranoff your hand My con- 
gratulations These heroics of yours hive 
their practical side after all [To Louka] 
Gracious young lady the best wishes of a 
good Repubhean! [He kisses her hand, to 
Raina’s great disgust, and returns to his seat) 

CATHERINE Louha you have been telling 
stories 

Louka I have done Raina no harm 

CATHERINE [haughtily] Raina! 

Raina, equally indignant, almost snorts at the 
liberty 

touka I have a right to call her Raina 
she calls me Louha I told Major Saranoff 
she would never marry him if the Swiss 
gentleman cime bach 

BLUNTSCHLI [rising, much surprised] Hallo! 

Louha [turning to Raina] I thought you were 
fonder of nm than of Sergius You hnow best 
whether I was right 

BLUNTSCHLE What nonsense! I assure you, 
my dea Major, my dear Madame, the 
gracious young lady simply saved my hfe, 
nothing else She never cared two straws 
for me Why, bless my heart and soul, look 
at the young Indy and looh at me She, rich, 
young, beautiful, with her imagination full 
of fury princes and noble natures and cavalry 
charges and goodness hnows what! And I, 
a commonplace Swiss soldier who hardly 
hnows what a decent hfe 1s after fifteen ears 
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of barrachs and battles a vagabond, 1 man 
who has spoiled all his chances ım life through 
an incurably romantie disposition, 1 main— 

SERGIUS [starting as tf a necdle had pricled 
dam and interrupting Bluntschli in wneredulous 
amazement] Lxecuse me, Bluntschh what did 
you say had spoiled 5 our chances in life? 

BLUVTSCHLI [promptly] Aninecurably roman- 
tie disposition I ran away from home twice 
when I was a boy I went into the army 
mstead of into my fathcr’s business I 
chmbed the balcony of this house when a 
man of sense would have dived into the 
nearest cellar I came sneahing back here to 
have another looh at the young Indy when 
any other man of my age would have sent 
the coat bach— 

rETKOFF My cort! 

BLUNTSCHLI —yes thats the coat I mean— 
would have sent ıt bach and gone quietly 
home Do you suppose I 1m the sort of fellow 
a young girl falls in love wath? Why, looh at 
our ages! I’m thirty-four I dont suppose the 
young lady 1s much over seventeen [This 
estimate produces a marked sensation, àll the 
rest turning and staring al one another He pro- 
ceeds tnnocently| All that adventure which was 
hfe or death to me, was only a schoolgirl’s 
game to her—chocoltte creams and Inde and 
seek Heres the proof! [He takes the photo- 
graph from the table] Now, I ash you, would 
a woman who took the affair seriously have 
sent me this and wnitten on it “Raina, to her 
Chocolate Cream Soldier a Souvenn’’ [He 
erlubits the photograph triumphantly, as tf it 
settled the matter beyond all possibility of refuta- 
ton] 

PETKOFF Thats what I was looking for 
How the deuce did it get there? [IIe comes 
Jrom the stove to look at it, and sits donn on the 
ottoman] 

BLUNTSCHLI [io Raina, complacently} I have 
put every thing right, I hope, gracious 5 oung 
Indy 

RAINA [going to the table to face him) Í quite 
agree with your account of yourself You 
are aromantic idiot [Bluntschh ts unspeakably 
talen abaci] Next time, I hope 3 ou will know 
the difference between 1 schoolgirl of sev en- 
teen and a woman of twenty-three 

BLUNTSCHLI [siupefied] Twenty -three! 

Rama snaps the photograph contemptuously 
from hs hand, tears it up, throws the preces in 
his face, and sneeps bach to her former place 

SERGIUS [mith grim enjoyment of his rnal s 
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discomfiture] Bluntschh my one last belief 1s 
gone Your sagacity 1s a fraud, hke every- 
thing else You have less sense than even I! 

BLUNTSCHLI [overwhelmed] Twenty-three! 
Twenty-three! [He considers] Hm! [Snifily 
making up his mind and coming to hs host] In 
that case, Major Pethoff, I beg to propose 
formally to become a sustor for your daugh- 
ter’s hand, in place of Major Saranoff retared 

RAINA You dare! 

BLUNTSCHLI If you were twenty-three when 
you said those things to me this afternoon, I 
shall take them seriously 

CATHERINE [loftily polite] I doubt, sir, 
whether you quite realize either my daugh- 
ter’s position or that of Major Sergius 
Saranoff, whose place you propose to take 
The Petkoffs_and the Saranoffs are known as 
the richest and most important famihes in 
the country Our position 1s almost histoncal 
we can go back for twenty years 

PETKOFF Oh, never mind that, Catherme 
[To Bluntschli] We should be most happy, 
Bluntschh, if 1t were only a question of your 
position, but hang it, you know, Raina is 
accustomed to a very comfortable establish- 
ment Sergius keeps twenty horses 

BLUNTSCHLI But who wants twenty horses? 
We're not going to keep a circus 

CATHERINE [severely] My daughter, sir, 1s 
accustomed to a first-rate stable 

Rama Hush, mother youre making me 
ridiculous 

BLUNTscHLI Oh well, if ıt comes to a 
question of an establishment, here goes! [He 
darts :mpetuously to the table, seizes the papers 
an the blue envelope, and turns to Sergius] How 
many horses did you say? 

serGcius Twenty, noble Switzer 

BLU\TscHLI I have two hundred horses 
[They are amazed) How many carriages? 

sercius Three 

BLUNTSCHLI I have seventy Twenty-four 
of them will hold twelse mside, besides two 
on the box, without counting the driver and 
conductor How many tablecloths have you? 

sercius How the deuce do I know? 

BLUNTSCHLI Have you four thousand? 

sercius No 

piuuvtscuit I have I have nine thousand 
six hundred panrs of sheets and blankets, with 
two thousand four hundred e:der-down quilts 
I have ten thousand kmives and forks, and 
the same quantity of dessert spoons I have 


three hundred servants I have six palatial 
establishments, besides two hy ery stables a 
tea gardens, and a private house I have four 
medals for distinguished services, I have the 
rank of an officer and the standing ofa gentle- 
man, and I have three nate languages 
Shew me any man in Bulgarıa that can offer 
as much! 

PETHOFF [mwth childish ane] Are you 
Emperor of Switzerland? 

BLUNTSCHLI My rank 1s the highest known 
in Switzerland “I am a free citizen 

CATHERINE Then, Captain Bluntschh, since 
you are my daughter’s choice— 

RAINA [mutnously] He’s not 

CATHERINE [:gnoring her}—I shall not stand 
in the way of her happiness [Petlof ts about 
to speak} That is Major Pethoff’s feeling 
also 

PETKOFF Oh, I shall be only too glad Two 
hundred horses! Whew! 

serGius What says the lady? 

Ratna [pretending to sulk] The lady says that 
he can keep his tablecloths and his omni- 
buses I am not here to be sold to the highest 
bidder [She turns her bach on him] 

BLUNTSCHLI I wont take that answer I 
appealed to you as a fugitive, a beggar, and 
a starving man You accepted me You gave 
me your hand to kiss, your bed to sleep in, 
and your roof to shelter me 

rarva I did not give them to the Emperor 
of Switzerland 

BLuNTscHLI Thats just what I say [He 
catches her by the shoulders and turns her face- 
to-face mith him} Now tell us whom jou did 
give them to 

RAINA [succumbing mith a shy smile) To my 
chocolate cream soldier 

BLUNTSCHLI [mith a boyish laugh of delight] 
Thatll do Thank you [He looks at his watch 
and suddenly becomes businesshke] Time’s up, 
Major Youve managed those regiments so 
well that youre sure to be ashed to get nd 
of some of the infantry of the Timoh division 
Send them home by way of Lom Palanka 
Saranoff dont get marned until I come bach 
I shall be here punctually at five in the even- 
ing on Tuesday fortmght Gracious ladies 
(his heels click} good es ening [He makes them 
a mittary bow, and goes} 

sercius What a man! Is he a man? 


THE END 
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CANDIDA 
1895 
BEING THE SECOND OF FOUR PLEASANT PLAYS 


ACT I 

A fine morning in October 1894 in the north 
east quarter of London, a vast district miles 
away from the London of Mayfair and St 
James's, and much less narrow, squalid, fetid 
and airless in tis slums Itts strong in unfashion- 
able middle class life mide-streeted, myriad- 
populated, well served mth ugly iron urinals, 
Radical clubs, and tram lines carrying a per- 
petual stream of yellow cars, enjoying wn tis mam 
thoroughfares the lucury of grass-grown “‘front 
gardens” untrodden by the foot of man save as 
to the path from the gate to the hall door, blighted 
by a@ callously endured monotony of miles and 
miles of unlovely brich houses, blach iron ratl- 
ings, stony pavements, slated roofs, and respec- 
tably tll dressed or disreputably worse dressed 
people, quite accustomed to the place, and mostly 
plodding uninterestedly about somebody's else's 
mork The little energy and eagerness that crop 
up shew themselves wn cockney cupidity and 
business “push” Even the policemen and the 
chapels are not infrequent enough to break the 
monotony The sun ts shining cheerfully there 
ts no fog, and though the smoke effectually pre- 
vents anything, whether faces and hands or 
bricks and mortar, from looking fresh and clean, 
té ıs not hanging heavily enough to trouble a 
Londoner 

Thus desert of unattractwveness has tls oasis 
Near the outer end of the Hackney road ts a 
park of 217 acres, fenced in, not by rathngs, 
but by a nooden paling, and containing plenty 
of greensward, trees, a lake for bathers, floner 
beds which are triumphs of the admired cockney 
art of carpet gardening, and a sandput, originally 
wnported from the seaside for the delight of 
children, but speedily deserted on tts becoming a 
natural vermin preserve for all the petty fauna 
of Kingsland, Hackney, and Hoxton A band- 
stand, an unfurnished forum for religious, anti- 
religious, and political orators, cricket ptiches, a 
gymnasium, and an old fashioned stone ktosk are 
among tts attractions Wherever the prospect ts 
bounded by trees or rising green grounds, tt 1s a 
pleasant place Where the ground stretches flat 
to ihe grey palings, nith bricks and mortar, sky 


signs, crowded chimneys and smolc beyond, the 
prospect makes zt desolate and sordid 

The best view of Victoria Park ıs commanded 
by the front nindow of St Domine's Parsonage, 
from whch not a brich ıs visible The parsonage 
ıs semi-detached, mih a front garden and a 
porch Visitors go up the flight of steps to the 
porch tradespeople and members of the family 
go down by a door under the steps to the basement, 
nith a breakfastroom, used for all meals, n 
front, and ihe kitchen at the back Upstairs, on 
the level of the hall door, ts the draning room, 
mith tts large plate glass nindow looking out on 
the park In ths, the only sitting room that can 
be spared from the children and the family meals, 
the parson, ihe Reverend James Marvor Morell, 
does ius work He ts sttting in a strong round 
backed revolving chair at the end of a long table, 
which stands across the nindow, so that he can 
cheer himself nth a mew of the park over his 
left shoulder At the opposite end of the table, 
adjoining tt, ts a little table only half as nide as 
the other, mth a typewriter on ut Hes typist 1s 
siting at this machine, nith her back to the 
nindow The large table ts littered nith pam- 
phlets, gournals, letters, nests of draners, an 
office diary, postage scales and the lhe A spare 
charr for visitors having business nith the parson 
ts in the middle, turned to jus end Within reach 
of hts hand ts a stationery case, and a photograph 
tn a frame The nall behind him ts fitted nith 
bookshelves, on which an adept eye can measure 
the parson’s casustry and diintly by Maurice's 
Theological Lssays and a complete set of Brorn- 
tng’s poems, and the reformer’s polttics by a 
yellow backed Progress and Poverty, Fabian 
Essays, A Dream of John Ball, Marx's Capital, 
and half a dozen other hterary landmarks in 
Socialism Facing him on the other sede of the 
room, near the typenrier, ts the door Further 
down opposite the fireplace, a bool case stands on 
acellaret, nitha sofa nearit Theres a generous 
fire burning, and the hearth, mith a comfortable 
armchair and a black gapanned florcer-patnted 
coal scuttle at one side, a mimature chair for 
children on the other, acarntshed rrooden mantel- 
prece, with neatly moulded shehes, tiny bits of 
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murror let into the panels, a travelling clock wn a 
leather case (the inevitable wedding present). and 
on the nall above a large autotype of the chef 
figure in Titean’s Assumption of the Virgin 1s 
very inviting. Altogether the room ts the room of 
a good housekeeper, vanquished, as far as the 
table ıs concerned, by an untidy man, but else- 
where mistress of the situation The furniture, in 
tts ornamental aspect, betrays the style of the 
adveriized “dramngroom sutte” of the pushing 
suburban furniture dealer, but there 1s nothing 
useless or pretentious tn the room, money being 
too scarce tn the house of an east end parson to 
be wasted on snobbish trimmings 
The Reverend James Mavor Morell 1s a 
Christan Socialist clergyman of the Church of 
England, and an actwe member of the Guld of 
St Matthew and the Christian Socal Union A 
vigorous, gemal, popular man of forty, robust 
and goodlooking, full of energy, mith pleasant, 
hearty, considerate manners, and a sound un- 
affected voice, which he uses mth the clean athletic 
articulation of a prachsed orator, and mth a 
made range and perfect command of expression 
He ts a first rate clergyman, able to say what he 
likes to whom he likes, to lecture people mthout 
~ setting hımself up agaist them, to tmpose his 
authority on them rtthout humiliating them and, 
on occaston, to interfere tn their business mzthout 
tmpertinence His well-spring of enthustasm and 
sympathetic emotion has never run dry for a 
moment he still eats and sleeps heartily enough 
to min the daily battle between exhaustion and 
recuperation triumphantly Withal, a great baby, 
pardonably van of hus powers and unconsciously 
pleased nith himself He has a healthy com- 
plenon good forehead, mith the brows somewhat 
blunt, and the eyes bright and eager, mouth 
resolute but not particularly qell cut, and a sub- 
stantval nose, nith the mobile spreading nostrils 
of the dramatic orator, rod, Ike all his features, 
of subtlety 
The typist, Mass Proserpine Garnett, 1s a brish 
hitle woman of about 30, of the loner middle 
class, neatly but cheaply dressed in a black 
merino skirt and a blouse, notably pert and quick 
of speech, and not very enal in her manner, but 
sensitive and affechonate She 1s clattering aray 
busily at her machine whalst-Morell opens the 
last of lus morning's letters, He realises its con- 
tents nith a comc groan of despar 
PROSERPINE Another lecture? 
MORELL Yes The Hoxton Freedom Group 
want me to address them on Sunday morn- 
mg [he lays great emphasts on Sunday, ths 


being the unreasonable pari o 
What are ther part of the business} 

PROSPERPINE Communist Anarchists, I 
think 

MORELL Just hke Anarchists not to hnow 
that they cant have a parson on Sunday! 
Tell them to come to church if they want to 
hear me it will do them good Say I can 
come on Mondays and Thursdays only Have 
you the diary there? 

PROSERPINE [takeng up the drary| Yes 

MORELL Have I any lecture on for nest 
Monday? 

PROSERPINE [referring to diary| Tower Ham- 
lets Radical Club 2 

MoRELL Well, Thursday then? 

PROSERPINE English Land Restoration 
League 

MORELL What next> 

PROSERPINE Guild of St Matthew on Mon- 
day Independent Labor Party, Greenwich 
Branch, on Thursday Monday, Social-Demo- 
cratic Federation, Mile End Branch Thurs- 
day, first Confirmation class [Jmpatently] 
Oh, I’d better tell them you cant come 
Theyre only half a dozen ignorant and con- 
ceited costermongers without five shillings 
between them 

MORELL [amused] Ah, but you see theyre 
near relatives of mine 

PROSERPIVE [staring at him] Relatyes of 
yours! 

*IORELL Yes we have the same father— 
im Heaven 

PROSERPINE [reliered] Oh, 1s that all? 

MORELL [mth a sadness which ıs a luxury to a 
man whose voice expresses it so finely] Ah, you 
dont beheve 1t Everybody says 1t nobody 
believes 1t nobody [Brishly, getting back to 
business] Well, well! Come, Miss Proserpine 
cant you find a date for the costers? What 
about the 25th? That was vacant the day 
before yesterday 

PROSERPINE [referring to diary] Engaged 
The Fabian Society 

ssonett Bother the Fabian Society! Is the 
28th gone too? 

PROSERPINE. City dinner Youre invited to 
dine with the Founders’ Company 

MORELL Thatll do I'l go to the Hoxton 
Group of Freedom instead [She enters the 
engagement in silence, mth implacable disparage- 
ment of the Hoxton Anarchists in every hne of 
her face Morell bursts open the cover of a copy 
of The Church Reformer, which has come by post, 
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and glances through Mr Stenart Headlam’s 
leader and the Guild of St Matthew news These 
proceedings are presently enlivened by the ap- 
pearance of Morell’s curate, the Reverend Alex- 
ander Mill, a young gentleman gathered by 
Morell from the nearest University settlement, 
whither he had come from Oxford to gwe the 
east end of London the benefit of his unwersily 
traning He ts a concertedly nell intentioned, 
enthusiastic, tmmature novice, mith notang 
positvely unbearable about him except a halit 
of spealang mith hes lips carefully closed a full 
half inch from each corner for the sake of a 
Jimching arhculation and a set of unwwersity 
vowels, this beng his chef means so far of 
bringing his Oxford refinement (as he calls his 
habits) to bear on Hackney vulgarity Morell, 
whom he has won over by a doglhke devotion, 
looks up indulgently from The Church Reformer, 
andremaris| Well, Lexy? Late again, as usual! 

Lexy I’m afraid so I wish I could get up 
in the morning 

MORELL [exulting tn his own energy] Ha'Ha! 
[Phimsecally] Watch and pray, Lexy watch 
and pray 

LEVY I know [Rising wittely to the occasion] 
But how can I watch and pray when IJ am 
asleep? Isnt that so, Miss Prossy? [He makes 
Jor the warmth of the fire] 

PROSERPINE [sharply] Miss Garnett, if you 
please 

Lexy I beg your pardon Miss Garnett 

PROSERPINE Youve got to do all the work 
today 

Lexy [on the hearth] Why? 

Proserpine Never mind why It will do 
you good to earn your supper before you eat 
it, for once in 1 way, as I do Come! dont 
dawdle You should have been off on your 
rounds half an hour ago 

LEX [perplexed] Is she ın earnest, Morell? 

mMoncLL[en the highest spirits jas eyes dancing] 
Yes Iam going to dawdle today 

Le\Y You! You dont hnow how 

MoRFLL [rising] Ha! ha! Dont I? I’m gomg 
to have this morning ll to myself My wafe’s 
coming bich she’s due here at 11 45 

Les [surprised] Coming bach already! 
with the children? I thought they were to 
stay to the end of the month 

MORELL So they are she’s only coming up 
for two days, to get some fiannel things for 
Jimmy, and to see how we're getting on 
without her 

LEXA [anvously] But, my dew Morell, if 
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what Jimmy and Tluffy had was scarlatina 
do you think 1t wise— 

MORELL Scarlatina! Rubbish'it was German 
measles I brought it into the house myself 
from the Pycroft Street school A parson is 
hke a doctor, my boy he must free infection 
as a soldier must face bullets [He claps Lery 
manfully on the shoulders] Catch the measles 
if you can, Lexy she'll nurse you, and what 
a piece of luch that will be for zou! Dh? 

LEXY [smiling uneasily] It’s so hard to under- 
stand you about Mrs Morell— 

MORELL [tenderly] Ah, my boj , get marned 
get married to a good woman, and then youll 
understand Thats a foretaste of what will be 
best in thé Kingdom of Heaven we are try ing 
to establish on earth That will cure jou of 
dawdlng An honest man feels that he must 
pay Heaven for every hour of happiness with 
a good spell of hard unselfish work to make 
others happy We have no more night to 
consume happiness without producing ıt 
than to consume wealth without producing 
1t Get a wife hke my Candida, and youll 
always be in arrear with your repayment 
{He pats Lexy affectionately and moves to leave 
the room] 

tray Oh, wait a bit I forgot [Morell halts 
and turns with the door knob in fis hand] Your 
father-in-law 1s coming round to see } ou 

Morell, surprised and not pleased, shuts the 
door again, nith a complete change of manner 

MORELL Mr Burgess’ 

LEWY Yes I passed him ın the parh, argu- 
ing with somebody He ashed me to let you 
know that he was coming 

MORELL [kalf incredulous] But he hasnt 
called here for three years Are jou sure, 
Lexy? Youre not johing, are you? 

Lexx [earnestly] No sn, really 

MORELL [thoughtfully] Hm! Tıme for him to 
take another looh at Candida before she 
grows out of his khnowledge [He resigns him- 
self to the inevitable, and goes out] 

Lexy lools after him nith beaming worship 
Miss Garnett, not being able to shake Lexy, re- 
heves her feelings by norrytng the typen rier 

LEY What a good man! What a thorough 
loving soul he 1s! [He takes Morell s place at the 
table, making himself very comfortable as hetal es 
oul a cigaret| 

PROSERPINF [tmpateently, pulling the letter she 
has been norling at off the typewriter and fold- 
ing 1t] Oh, a man ought to be able to be fond 
of Ins wife without mahing a fool of himself 
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about her 

Lexy [shocked] Oh, Miss Prossy! 

PROSERPINE [snatching at the stationery case 
for an envelope, ın which she encloses the letter 
as she speaks| Candida here, and Candida 
there, and Candida everywhere! [She lichs the 
envelope] It’s enough to drive anyone out of 
their senses [thumping the envelope to make tt 
sich] to hear a woman raved about in that 
absurd manner merely because she’s got 
good hair and a tolerable figure 

LEXY [mith reproachful gravity] I thmk her 
extremely beautiful, Miss Garnett [He tales 
the photograph up, looks attt, and adds, mith even 
greater wmpressiveness] extr emely beauti- 
ful How fine her eyes are! 

PROSERPINE Her eyes are not a bit better 
than mine now! [He puts down the photograph 
and stares austerely at her] And you know 
very well you think me dowdy and second 
rate enough 

LEXY [rising majestically] Heaven forbid 
that I should think of any of God’s creatures 
in such a way! [He moves stiffly away from her 
across the room to the neighborhood of the 
bookcase] 

PROSERPINE [sarcastically| Thankyou Thats 
very nice and comfortin 

LEXY [saddened by her depravity] I had no 
idea you had any feeling against Mrs Morell 

PROSERPINE (indignanily| I have no feeling 
agamst her She’s very mice, very good- 
hearted I’m very fond of her, and can ap- 
preciate her real qualities far better than 
any man can [He shakes his head sadly She 
rises and comes at him mth intense pepperiness] 
You dont beheve me? You think I’m jealous? 
Oh, what a knowledge of the human heart 
you have, Mr Lexy Mull! How well you hnow 
the weaknesses of Woman, dont you? It must 
be so nice to be a man and have a fine pene- 
trating intellect instead of mere emotions 
like us, and to know that the reason we dont 
share your amorous delusions 1s that we're 
all jealous of one another! [She abandons him 
miih a toss of her shoulders, and crosses to the 
fire to warm her hands) 

LEWY Ah, if you women only had the same 
clue to Man’s strength that you have to his 
weakness, Miss Prossy, there would be no 
Woman Question 

PROSERPINE [over her shoulder, as she stoops, 
holding her hands to the blaze) Where did you 
hear Morell say that? You didnt invent it 
yourself youre not clever enough 
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Lex: Thats quite true I am not ashamed 
of owing him that, as I owe him so many 
otherspiritual truths Hesaiditat the annual 
conference of the Women’s Liberal Federa- 
hon Allow me to add that though they didnt 
appreciate it, I, a mere man, did [He turns to 
the bookcase again, hoping that ths may leave 
her crushed] 

PROSERPINE [puting her har straight at a 
panel of mirror tn the mantelpiece} Well, when 
you talk to me, give me your own ideas, such 
as they are, and not his You never cut a 
poorer figure than when you are trying to 
imitate him 

Lexy [stung] I try to follow his example, 
not to imitate him 

PROSERPINE {coming at him again on her way 
back to her nork} Yes, you do you imitate 
hım Why do you tuck your umbrella under 
your left arm instead of carrying 1t ın your 
hand like anyone else? Why do you walk 
with your chin stuck out before you, hurry- 
ing along With that eager look im your eyes? 
you! who never get up before half past nme 
inthe morning Why do yousay “knoaledge” 
ım church, though you always say “‘knol- 
ledge” m priate conversation! Bah! do you 
think I dont know? [She goes bach to the type- 
mriter) Here! come and set about your work 
weve wasted enough time for one morning 
Here’s a copy of the diary for today [She 
hands him a memorandum 

LEXY [deeply offended) Thanh you [He takes 
ıt and stands at the table mith his bach to her, 
reading tt She begins to transcribe her shorthand 
notes on the typewriter without troubling herself 
about his feelings] 

The door opens, and Mr Burgess enters un- 
announced He ts a man of sixty, made coarse 
and sordid by the compulsory selfishness of petty 
commerce, and later on softened into sluggish 
bumptrousness by overfeeding and commercial 
success A vulgar 1gnorant guscling man, offen- 
sive and contemptuous to people whose labor ts 
cheap, respectful to wealth and rank, and quite 
sincere and mithout rancor or envy in both atli- 
tudes The world has offered hım no decently 
pard work except that of a sweater, and he has 
become, ın consequence, somewhat hkoggish But 
he has no suspicion of this himself, and honestly 
regards his commercial prosperity as the meut- 
able and socially wholesome triumph af the 
ability, industry, shrewdness, and experience in 
business of a man who tn private ıs easygoing, 
affectionate, and humorously conviual fo a fault 
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Corporeally he ts podgy, nith a snoulish nose m 
the centre of a flat square face, a dust colored 
beard nith a patch of grey ın the centre under his 
clin, and small watery blue eyes nith a plain- 
tively senttmental expression, which he transfers 
easily to his voice by his habit of pompously n- 
toning his sentences 

BURGESS [stopping on the threshold, and look- 
ing round| They told me Mr Morell was here 

PROSERPINE [rising] I'll fetch him for you 

puncess [staring disapporntedly at her] Youre 
not the same young lady as hused to ty pe- 
write for him? 

PROSERPINE No 

BURGESS [grumbling on kis way to ihe hearth- 
rug] No she was young-er [Miss Garnett 
stares at him, then goes out, slamming the door} 
Startm on your rounds, Mr Mull? 

LEXY [ folding his memorandum and pocketing 
zt] Yes I must be off presently 

BuncEss [momentously| Dont let me detain 
you, Mr Mill What I come abouts private 
between me and Mr Morell 

Lex [huffily] I have no mtention of m- 
truding, I am sure, Mr Burgess Good morn- 
m 

n [patronzingly] Oh, good morning 
to you 

Morell returns as Lexy 1s making for the door 

monet [to Lexy] Off to work? 

LEX: Yes, sir 

MORELL Tahe my silk handkerchief and 
Wrap jour throat up Theres a cold wind 
Away with you 

Lexy, more than consoled for Burgess’s rude- 
ness, brightens up and goes out 

surGEess Spoilin your korates as usu], 
James Good mormn When I pay a man, 
an’ ‘ss livin depens on me, I keep mm m ‘1s 
place 

MORELL [raiher shorily] I always heep my 
curates in their places as my helpers and 
comrades If you get as much work out of 
your clerks and warehousemen as I do out 
of my curates, you must be getting rich 
pretty fast Will you take your old chur? 

He points mith curt authority to the armchair 
beside the fireplace, then tales the spare chair 
Jrom the table and sits donn at an unfamltar 
distance from his visitor 

nurcess [nithout moving] Just the same as 
hever, James! 

worriL When you last called—it was 
about three years ago, I think—you said 
the same thing a little more frankly Your 


exact words then were “ Just as big a fool 
as ever, James!” 

Buncess [soothingly] Well, praps I did, but 
{with conciliatory cheerfulness] I meant no 
hoffence by 1t A clorgyman is privileged to 
be a bit of a fool, you know it’s ony becomin 
in ^s profession that he should Anyhow, I 
come here, not to rake up hold differences, 
but to let bygones be bygones [Suddenly 
becoming very solemn, and approaching Morell} 
James three years ago, you done me 1 hil 
turn You done me hout of a contrac, an 
when I ges you arsh words in my natral dis- 
appointment, you turned my daughrter 
again me Well, Ive come to hact the part 
of a Kerischin [Offering his hand] 1 forgiwe 
you, James 

MORELL [staring up| Confound your ım- 
pudence! 

BURGESS [retrealıing, niuth almost lachrymose 
deprecation of thts treatment] Is that becomin 
language for a clorgyman, James? And you 
so particlar, too! 

monet [hotly] No, sir 1t 1s not becoming 
language for a clergyman I used the wrong 
word I should have said damn your impud- 
ence thats what St Paul or any honest priest 
would have said to you Do you think I have 
forgotten that tender of yours for the con- 
tract to supply clothing to the workhouse? 

BURGESS [:n a paroxysm of public sprit] I 
hacted in the hinterest of the ratepayers, 
James It was the lowest tender you carnt 
deny that 

MORELL Yes, the lowest, because you paid 
worse wages than any other employ er— 
starvation wages—aye, worse than starya- 
tion wiges—to the women who made the 
clothing Your wages would hase driven 
them to the streets to heep body and soul 
together [Getting angrier and angrier] Those 
women were mj parishioners I shamed the 
Guardians out of accepting your tender I 
shamed the ratepayers out of letting them 
doit I shamed everybody but you [Boring 
over] How dare you, sir, come here and offer 
to forgive me, and talh about your daughter, 
and— 

burcess Heasy, James! heasy! heasy! 
Dont git hinto a fluster about nothink Ive 
howned I was wrong 

MORELL Have you? J didnt hear you 

purcess Of course I did I hown it now 
Come I harsk your pardon for the letter I 
wrote jou Js that enough’ 
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MORELL [snapping his fingers] Thats nothing 
Have you raised the wages? 

BuRGESS [triumphantly] Yes 

mMoRELL What! 

Burcess [unctuously} Ive turned a moddle 
hemployer I dont hemploy no women now 
theyre all sached, and the work 1s done by 
machinery Not a man ‘as less than sixpence 
a hour, and the skilled ’ands gits the Trade 
Union rate [Proudly] What ave you to say 
to me now? 

MORELL [overwhelmed] Is xt possible! Well, 
theres more joy in heaven over one sinner 
that repenteth'—[Gomg to Burgess nith an 
explosion of apologetic cordiahty} My dear 
Burgess how splendid of you! I most heartily 
beg your pardon for my hard thoughts 
[Grasping his hand] And now, dont you feel 
the better for the change? Come! confess! 
youre happier You look happier 

surcess [ruefully] Well, praps 1 do I spose 
I must, since you notice 1t At all events, I 
git my contrax assepted by the County 
Couneil [Savagely] They dussent ave no- 
think to do with me unless I paid fair wages 
curse em for a parcel o meddlin fools? 

MORELL [dropping his hand, utterly discour- 
aged} So that was why you raised the wages! 
[He stts down moodily] 

BurcEss [severely, tn spreading, mounting 
tones) Woy helse should I do 1t? What does 
it lead to but drink and huppishness in workin 
men? [He seats himself magistertally wn the easy 
char] It’s hall very well for you, James it 
gits you hinto the papers and makes a great 
man of you, but you never think of the arm 
you do, puttin money into the pockets of 
workin men that they dunno ow to spend, 
and takin at from people that might be makin 
a good huse on it 

MORELL [mh a heavy sigh, speaking with cold 
politeness] What 1s your business with me 
ths mormng? I shall not pretend to beheve 
that you are here merely out of family sen- 
timent 

purcess [obsinately] Yes I ham just family 
sentiment and nothnk helse 

MORELL {mih weary calm I dont beleve 

ou 
k nurcess [rising threateningly| Dont say that 
to me again, James Mavor Morell 

MORELL [unmoved] I'll say it Just as often 
as may be necessary to convince you that 
it's true I dont beheve you 

purcess (collapsing into an abyss of nounded 
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feeling} Oh, well, xf youre detormmed to be 
hunfnendly, I spose I’d better go [He moves 
reluctantly towards the door Morell males no 
sign He lingers} I didnt hexpect to find a 
hunforgivin spirit in 5 ou, James [Morell still 
nol responding, he takes a few more reluctant 
steps doorwards Then he comes back, nhining} 
We huseter git on well enough, spite of our 
different hopimons Woy are you so changed 
to me? I give you my word I come here in 
peeorr [pure] frenhness, not wishin to be hon 
bad terms with my hown daughrter’s usban 
Come, James be a Kerischin, and shake 
ands [Heputshis hand senttmentally on Morell’s 
shoulder] 

MORELL [looking up at lam thoughtfully] Look 
here, Burgess Do you want to be as weleome 
here as you were before y ou lost that contract? 

Burcess I do, James I do—honest 

MORELL Then why dont you behave as you 
did then? 

Burcess {cautiously removing his hand] Ow 
d’y’ mean? 

moretL I'll tell you You thought me a 
young fool then 

BuRGESS {coazingly| No I didnt, James I— 

MORELL [cutting hım short] Yes, you did And 
I thought you an old scoundrel 

purGess [most vehemently deprecating thts 
gross self-accusation on Morell’s part] No you 
didnt, James Now you do yourself a hin- 
justice 

MORELL Yes I did Well, that did not pre- 
vent our getting on very well together God 
made you what I call a scoundrel as He made 
me what you call a fool [The effect of this 
observation on Burgess ts lo remove the keystone 
of ius moral arch He becomes bodily neak, and, 
with hes eyes fixed on Morell ın a helpless stare, 


puts out his hand apprehensively to balance him- 


self, as tf the floor had suddenly sloped under 
him Morell proceeds, in the same tone of quet 
conviction] It was not for me to quarrel with 
His handiwork in the one case more than in 
the other So long as you come here honestly 
as a self-respecting, thorough, convinced 
scoundrel, justifying your scoundrelism and 
proud of it, you are w elcome But [and now 
Morell's tone becomes formidable, and he rises 
and sirthes the back of the char for greater 
emphasis} I wont have you here snivelling 
about being a model employer and a con- 
verted man when youre only an apostate 
with your coat turned for the sake of a 
County Council contract [He nods at frm to 
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enforce the point, then goes to the hearth-rug, | up now, ain it? 


nhere he takes up a comfortably commanding 
poston nith his bach to the fire, and continues] 
No I lke a man to be true to himself, even 
in wickedness Come now either take your 
hat and go, or else sit down and give me a 
good scoundrelly reason for wanting to be 
firends with me [Burgess, whose emotions have 
subsided sufficiently to be expressed by a dazed 
grin, ts relieved by thts concrete proposition He 
ponders tt for a moment, and then, slonly and 
very modestly, sits down tn the chair Morell has 
gust left] Thats night Now out with ıt 

BURGESS [chuckling ın spite of himself] Weli, 
you orr a queer bird, James, and no mstahe 
But [almost enthustastically] one carnt elp 
likin you besides, as I said afore, of course 
one dont take hall a clorgyman says seriously , 
or the world couldnt go on Could it now? 
[He composes himself for graver discourse, and, 
turning his eyes on Morell, proceeds nith dull 
seriousness] Well, I dont mind tellin you, 
since it’s your wish we should be free with 
one another, that I did think you a bit of a 
fool once, but I’m beginnin to think that 
praps I was be’ind the times a bit 

MORFLL [eaultant] Aha! Youre finding that 
out at last, are you? 

Buncess [portentously} Yes times ’as 
changed mor’n I could a believed Tive yor 
[year] ago, no sensible man would a thought 
o takin hup with your Indears I hused to 
wonder you was let preach at all Why, I 
know a clorgyman what ’as bin kep hout of 
his job fo. yorrs by the Bishop o London, 
although the pore feller’s not a bit more 
religious than you are But today, if henny- 
one was to horffer to bet me a thousan poun 
that youll hend by bein a bishop yourself, I 
dussent take the bet [Very :ımpressıvely) You 
and your crew are gittin hinfluential I can 
see that Theyll ave to give you somethink 
someday, if it’s honly to stop your mouth 
Yow ad the mght instine arter all, James the 
lme you took ıs the payın hne ım the long run 
for a man o your sort 

MORELL [offering his hand nith thorough 
dec:ston| Shake hands, Burgess Now youre 
talking honestly I dont think theyll mahe 
me a bishop, but if they do, I'll introduce y ou 
to the biggest jobbers I can get to come to 
my dinner parties 

BURGESS [nho has risen nith a sheepish grin 
and accepted the hand of friendship] You will 
ave your Joke, James Our quarrel’s made 
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A Wowan’s voicr Say jes, James 

Startled, they turn quchly and find that Can- 
dida has gust come wn, and ts looking at them mill, 
an amused maternal indulgence nhich ıs her 
characteristic expression She ıs a noman of 33, 
nell bult, nell nourished, likely, one guesses, to 
become matronly later on, but non quite at her 
best, nith the double charm of youth and mother- 
hood Her nays are those of a noman nho has 
found that she can alnays manage people by 
engaging their affeciton, and rho does so frankly 
and instinctively nithout the smallest scruple So 
Jar, she ts like any other pretty noman nho 1s 
gust clever enough to make the most of her serual 
attractions for trivially selfish ends, but Candida’s 
serene bron, courageous eyes, and nell set mouth 
and chin signify largeness of mind and dignily 
of character to ennoble her cunning in the affec- 
tions A nisehearted observer, looking at her, 
nould at once guess that nhoever had placed the 
Virgin of the Assumption over her hearth did so 
because he fancied some spiritual resemblance 
betneen them, and yet nould not suspect etther 
her husband or herself of any such dea, or in- 
deed of any concern nith the art of Tiran 

Just now she ts in bonnet and mantle, carrying 
a strapped rug nith her umbrella stuck through 
it, a handbag, and a supply of tllustrated papers 

MORELL [shocked at his remissness| Candida! 
Why— [he looks at his natch, and ts horrified 
to find it so late} My darhng! [Hurrying to 
her and seizing the rug strap, pouring forth his 
remorseful regrets all ihe time) I intended to 
meet jou at the tram I let the time shp 
[Flinging the rug on the sofa] I wns so engrossed 
by— [returning to her]}—1 forgot—oh! [He em- 
braces her mith penitent emotion] 

BURGESS [a little shamefaced and doubtful of 
his reception) How orr you, Candy? [She, sill 
ın Morell's arms, offers him her cheek, nhich he 
itsses| James and me 1s come to 1 nunner- 
stannin A onorable unnerstannin Ain we, 
James? 

MORFLL [rnpetuously] Oh bother j our under- 
standing! youve hept me late for Candida 
[ith compassionate ferror) My poor love 
how did you manage about the luggage? 
How — 

CANDIDA [stopping him and disengaging her- 
self] There' there! there! I wasnt alone 
Eugene has been down with us, and we 
travelled together 

morrit [pleased] Eugene’ 

canpip, Yes he’s strugghng with my 
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luggage, poor boy Go out, dear, at once, or 
he’ll pay for the cab, and I dont want that 
{Morell hurries out Candida puts down her 
handbag, then takes off her mantle and bonnet 
and puts them on the sofa mth the rug, chatting 
meanwhile} Well, papa how are you getting 
on at home? 

BURGESS The ouse amt worth hvin m since 
you left ıt, Candy I wish youd come round 
and give the gurl a talkin to Who's this 
Eugene thats come with you? 

canpipA Oh, Eugene’s one of James’s 
discoveries He found him sleeping on the 
Embankment Jast June Havnt you noticed 
our new picture [pointing to the Virgin}? He 
gave us that 

BURGESS [zzcredulously] Garn! D’you mean 
to tell me—your hown father!—that cab 
touts or such hike, orf the Embankment, buys 
pictures like that? [Severely] Dont deceive 
me, Candy it’s a ’Igh Church picture, and 
James chose it hisself 

CANDIDA Guess again Eugene isnt a cab 
tout 

BURGESS Then what is he? [Sarcastcally] 
A nobleman, I spose 

CANDIDA [nodding delightedly) Yes 
uncle’s a peer! A real hve earl 

BurcEss [not daring to belteve such good news| 
No! 

canpipa Yes He had a seven day bill for 
£55 in ns pocket when James found him on 
the Embankment He thought he couldnt 
get any money for 1¢ until the seven days 
were up, and he was too shy to ask for credit 
Oh, he’s a dear boy! We are very fond of hım 

Burcess [ pretending to belzttle the aristocracy, 
but mith lus eyes gleaming] Hm! I thort you 
wouldnt mt a hearl’s nevvy visitin in Victaw- 
nar Pawrk unless he were a bit of a flat 
[Looking agam at the picture] Of course I dont 
old with that picture, Candy, but shill it’s a 
‘igh class fust rate work of ort Lean see that 
Be sure you hintrodooce me to ım, Candy 
[He looks at his watch anxiously) I can ony 
stay about two minutes 

Morell comes bach with Eugene, whom Burgess 
contemplates morst-eyed mith enthusiasm Heis a 
sirange, shy youth of eighteen, slight, effeminate, 
auth a delicate childish voice, and a hunted tor- 
mented expression and shrinking manner that 
shew the painful sensitiveness of very snaft and 
acute apprehensiveness in youth, before the char- 
acter has grown to tts full strength Miserably 
irresolute, he does not know where to stand or 
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what to do He ts afrad of Burgess, and mould 
Tun ateay into solitude if he dared, but the tery 
intensity math which he feels a perfectly com- 
monplace position comes from excessive ner.ous 
force, and his nostrils, mouth, and eyes betray 
a fiercely petulant nilfulness, as to the bent of 
which his brow, already hned mih pity, 18 re- 
assuring He ts so uncommon as to be almost 
unearthly, and to prosarc people there 1s some- 
thing noxous in ths unearthhness, gust as to 
poetic people there ıs something angelicinu Ars 
dress 1s anarche He wears an old blue serge 
Jacket, unbuttoned, over a noollen lann tenns 
shirt, mith a sith handlerchef for a cravat, 
trousers matching the jachet, and bronn canvas 
shoes In these garments he has apparently lan 
in the heather and waded through the naters, 
and there ts no evidence of his having ever brushed 
them 

As he catches sight of a stranger on entering, 
he stops, and edges along the wall on the opposite 
side of the room 

MORELL [as he enters] Come along you can 
spare us quarter of an hour at all events 
This 1s my father-in-law Mr Burgess—Mr 
Marchbanks 

MARCHBANAS [xervously backing against the 
bookcase} Glad to meet you, sir 

BURGESS [crossing to hım mith great heartiness, 
whilst Morell gons Candida at the fire] Glad to 
meet you, I’m shore, Mr Morchbanhs [¥or- 
eng him to shake hands] Ow do you find yore- 
self this weather? Ope you aint lettin James 
put no foolish ideas into your ed? 

MARCHBANES Foolish 1deas* Oh, ou mean 
Socialism? No 

surcess Thats right [Agan looking at hes 
watch) Well, I must go now theres no elp for 
1t Yore not comin my way, orr you, Mr 
Morchbanks? 

marcupanks Which way is that? 

purcess Victawnar Pawrk Station Theres 
a eity train at 12 25 

morELL Nonsense Eugene will stay to 
lunch with us, I expect 

MARCHBANKS [anziously excusing himself] 
No—I—I— 

purcess Well, well, I shornt press you I 
bet youd rather lunch with Candy Some 
mght, I ope, youll come and dine with me 
at my club, the Freeman Founders 1n Nortn 
Folgit Come say you will! 

MARCHBANKS Thanh you, Mr Burgess 
Where is Norton Folgate? Down in Surrey, 
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Burgess, iexpressibly ttchled, begins to 
splutter mith laughter 

CANDIDA [coming to the rescue] Youll lose 
your train, papa, 1f you dont go at once Come 
back in the afternoon and tell Mr March- 
banks where to find the club 

BURGESS [roaring mith glee] Down in Surrey! 
Har, har! thats not a bad one Wel, I never 
met a man as didnt know Nortn Folgit afore 
[Abashed at his own novsiness} Goodbye, Mr 
Morchbanks I know yore too 1ghbred to tahe 
my pleasantry in bad part [He again offers 
has hand] 

MancHBANhs [taking tt mith a nervous gerh) 
Not at all 

puncess Bye, bye, Candy I'll lookin again 
later on So Jong, James 

MORCLL Must you go? 

burcess Dont stir [He goes out mith un- 
abated heartiness) 

monet Oh, I'llsee you off [He follows hum] 

Eugene stares after them apprehenswely, hold- 
ing hts breath until Burgess disappears 

CANDIDA [laughing] Well, Eugene? [He turns 
niih a start, and comes eagerly towards her, but 
slops ırresolutely as he meets her amused look] 
What do you think of my father? 

marcuBanks J—I hardly know him yet 
He seems to be a very mice old gentleman 

CANDIDA [mith genile irony) And youll go 
to the Treeman Tounders to dine with him, 
wont you? 

MARCHBANDS [miserably, takıng tt quile seri- 
ously] Yes, 1f 1t will please you 

CANDIDA [touched] Do you know, you are a 
very mee boy, Eugene, with all your queer- 
ness If you had laughed at my father I 
shouldnt have minded, but I Ike you ever 
so much better for being mee to him 

MARCHBANKS Ought I to have laughed? I 
noticed that he sud something funny, but 
Tam soll at ease with strangers, and I never 
ein see ajoke I’m very sorry [He sts donn 
on the sofa, lus elbows on hts knees and his 
temples betneen his fists, with an expression of 
hopeless suffering] 

CANDIDA [busting hım goodnaturedly| Oh 
come! You great baby, jou! You are worse 
than usual this morning Why were you so 
melancholy as we came along ın the cab? 

warcnBaNhs Oh, that was nothing I was 
wondering how much I ought to give the 
cabman I know it’s utterly silly, but you 
dont know how dreadful such things are to 
me—how I shrmkh from haying to deal with 
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strange people [Qeclly and reassuringly] 
But it’s all nght He beamed all over and 
touched his hat when Morell gave him two 
shillings I was on the point of offering him 
ten 

Morell comes bach nith a few letters and nen s- 
papers which have come by the midday post 

canpIDA Oh, James dear, he was going to 
give the cabman ten shillings! ten stnllings 
for a three minutes drive! Oh dear! 

MORELL [at the table, glancing through the 
letters} Never mind her, Marchbanhs The 
overpaying instinct 1s a generous one better 
than the underpaying instinct, and not so 
common 

MARCHBANAS [relapsing tnto dejcction] No 
cowardice, ncompetence Mrs Morell’s qunte 
night 

canpipa Of course she 1s [She tales up her 
hand-bag) And now I must leave you to 
James for the present I suppose vou are too 
much of a poet to hnow the state a woman 
finds her house ın when she’s been away for 
three weehs Give me my rug [Lugene takes 
the strapped rug from the couch, and gues tt to 
her She takes tt wn her left hand, having the bag 
in her right] Now hang my cloak across my 
arm [He obeys] Now my hat [He puts ii into 
the hand which has the bag] Now open the door 
for me [He hurries before her and opens the 
door] Thanks [She goes out, and Marchbants 
shuts the door] 

MORELL [stl] busy at the table] Youll stay to 
lunch, Marchbanhs, of course 

MarcuBANKS [scared] I musnt [He glances 
quickly at Morell, but at once aroids his frant 
look, and adds, nth obvious disingenuousness] 
I mean I cant 

MORELL You mean you wont 

MARCHBANAS [earnestly] No I should hhe to, 
mdeed Thank you very much But—but— 

MORELL But-—but—but—but—Bosh! If 
youd hke to stay, stay If youre shy, go and 
take 1 turn in the park and write poetry 
until half past one, and then come in and 
have a good feed 

MARCHBANKS Thank you, I should hke that 
very much But I really musnt The truth is, 
Mrs Morell told me not to She sad she 
didnt think youd ask me to stay to lunch, but 
that I was to remember if you did, that you 
didnt really want me to [Platnt:vely] She said 
I'd understand but I dont Please dont tell 
her I told you 

MORELL (drolly] Oh, 1s that all? Wont my 
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suggestion that you should take a turn in the 
park meet the difficulty? 

MARCHBANKS How? 

MORELL [exploding good-humoredly| Why, 
you duffer— [But thes borsterousness gars hım- 
self as well as Eugene He checks himself] No 
I wont put itm that way (He comes to Eugene 
mith affectionate sertousness| My dear lad ın 
a happy marnage lke ours, there 1s some- 
thing very sacred in the return of the wife to 
her home [Marchbanks looks quickly at him, 
half anterpating ius meanmg] An old friend 
or a truly noble and sympathetic soul is not 
in the way on such occasions, but a chance 
visitor is [The hunted horror-strichen expres- 
ston comes out nith sudden wvidness in Eugene's 
face as he understands Morell, occupied mith 
hus own thoughts, goes on mithout noticing ths} 
Candida thought I would rather not have you 
here, but she was wrong I’m very fond of 
you, my boy, and I should hike you to see 
for yourself what a happy thing 1t 1s to be 
married as I am 

MARCHBANKS Happy! Your marriage! You 
think that! You beheve that! 

MORELL [buoyantly] I know it, my lad 
Larochefoucauld said that there are con- 
venient marriages but no delightful ones 
You dont know the comfort of seemg through 
and through a thundermg har and rotten 
cynic like that fellow Ha! ha! Now, off with 
you to the park, and write your poem Half 
past one, sharp, mind we never want for any- 
body 

MARCHBANAS [z/dly] No stop you shant 
Tl force it into the hght 

MORELL [puzsled] Eh? Force what? 

MARCHBANKS I must speak to you There 
1s something that must be settled between 
us 

MORELL [mith a whimsical glance at lus watch] 
Now? 

MARCHBANKS [passionately] Now Before you 
leave this room [He retreats a few steps, and 
stands as 1f to bar Morell’s way to the door] 

MORELL [muthout moving, and gravely, per- 
cening now that there is something serous the 
matter] I’m not going to leave 1t, my dear boy 
I thought you were [Eugene, baffled by hts 
firm tone, turns his back on kım, writhing mith 
anger Morell goes to hım and puts his hand on 
fas shoulder strongly and iandly, disregarding 
hus attempt to shake tt of] Come st down 
quietly, and tell me what it 1s And remem- 
ber we are friends, and need not fear that 
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either of us will be any thing but patient and 
ao to the other, whatever we may have to 
ay 

MARCHBANES [tneshing himself round on him] 
Oh, I am not forgetting myself I am only 
[covering hus face desperately nith his hands} 
full of horror [ Then, dropping his hands, and 
thrusting hus face forward fiercely at Morell, he 
goes on threateningly| You shall see whether 
this 1s a time for patience and hindness 
{Morell, firm as aroch, looks indulgently at him] 
Dont look at me in that self-complacent ay 
You think yourself stronger than I am, but 
I shall stagger you if you have a heart m 
your breast 

MORELL [powerfully confident] Stagger me, 
my boy Out with ıt 

MARCHBANAS First— 

MORELL Tirst? 

MARCHBANKS I love your wife 

Morell recoils, and, after staring at him for a 
moment ın utter amazement, bursts nto uncon- 
trollable laughter Eugene ts taken aback, but not 
disconcerted, and he soon becomes indignant and 
contemptuous 

MORELL {sitting down to have his laugh out] 
Why, my dear child, of course you do Every- 
body loves her they cant help it I lke it 
But [looking up jocosely at htm] I say, Eugene 
do you think yours ıs a case to be talked 
about? Youre under twenty she’s over thirty 
Doesnt it look rather too hke a case of calf 
love? 

MARCHBANAS [vehemently] You dare say that 
of her! You think that way of the love she 
inspires! It 1s an insult to her! 

MORELL [rising quickly, tn an altered tone} To 
her! Eugene take care I have been patient 
I hope to remam patient But there are some 
things I wont allow Dont force me to shew 
you the indulgence I should shew to a child 
Be a man 

marcupanss [nith a gesture as uf sweeping 
something behind iam] Oh, let us put aside all 
that cant It horrifies me when I think of the 
doses of 1t she has had to endure im all the 
weary years during which you have selfishly 
and blindly sacrificed her to mimster to your 
self-sufficiency you! [turning on hum] who 
have not one thought—one sense—in com- 
mon with her 

MORELL [philosophically] She seems to bear 
it pretty well [Looking hum straight in the face] 
Eugene, my boy you are making a fool of 
yourself a very great fool of yourself Theres 
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a piece of wholesome plain speaking for you 
[He knocks in the lesson nith a nod tn hts old way, 
and posts himself on the hearth-rug, holding his 
hands behind hum to warm them] 

marcuBanks Oh, do you thmh I dont 
know all that? Do you think that the things 
people make fools of themselves about are 
any less real and true than the things they 
behave sensibly about? [Morell’s gaze warers 
Jor the first lime He forgets io narm tas hands, 
and stands listening, startled and thoughtful] 
They are more true they are the only things 
that are true You are very calm and sensible 
and moderate with me because you can see 
that I am a fool about your wife, just as no 
doubt that old man who was here just now 
38 very wise over your Socialism, because he 
sees that you are a fool about it [Morell’s 
perplexity deepens markedly Eugene follons up 
hisadvantage, plying him fiercely nith questions] 
Does that prove you wrong? Does your com- 
placent superiority to me prove that J am 
wrong? 

moreLL Marchbanhs some devil 1s putting 
these words mto your mouth It 1s easy— 
terribly easy—to shake a man’s faith m him- 
self To take advantage of that to breah a 
man’s spirit 1s devil’s work Take care of what 
you are doing Take care 

MARCHBANKS [ruthlessly] I know I’m doing 
it on purpose IJ told you I should stagger you 

They confront one another threateningly for 
a moment Then Morell recovers hus dignity 

MORELL [miih noble tenderness} Eugene 
listen to me Some day, I hope and trust, you 
will be a happy man hke me [Eugene chafes 
tntolerantly, repudrating the north of hrs happ- 
ness Morell, deeply tnsulted, controls himself 
nith fine forbearance, and continues steadily, 
mith great artstic beauty of deltvery] You will 
be marned, and you will be working with all 
your might and valor to make every spot on 
earth as happy as your own home You will 
be one of the makers of the Kingdom of 
Heaven on earth, and—who hnows?—you 
may be a master builder where I am only a 
humble journeyman, for dont think, my boy, 
that I cannot see in you, young as you are, 
promise of Ingher powers than I can ever 
pretend to I well hnow that it 1s n the poet 
that the holy spt of man—the god wathin 
him—is most godlike It should make you 
tremble to think of that—to think that the 
heayy burthen and great gift of a poet may 
be laid upon you 
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MARCHBANAS [unimpressed and remorseless, 
Jas boytsh crudtty of assertion telling sharply 
against Morell s oratory] It does not make me 
tremble It 1s the want of it in others that 
makes me tremble 

MORELL [redoubling his force of style under 
the stimulus of his genuine feeling and Lugene’s 
obduracy| Then help to kindle 1t in them—in 
me—not to extinguish it In the future, when 
you are as happy as I am, I will be your truce 
brother in the faith I will help you to beheve 
that God has given us a world that nothing 
but our own folly heeps from being ^1 para- 
dise I will help you to beheve that every 
stroke of your work 1s sowing happiness for 
the great harvest that all—ey en the humblest 
—shall one day icap And last, but trust me, 
not least, I will help you to beheve that 
your wife loves you and is happy in her home 
We need such help, Marchbanhs we need it 
greatly and always There are so many things 
to make us doubt, 1f once we let our under- 
standıng be troubled Even at home, we sit 
as 1f m camp, encompassed by a hostile army 
of doubts Will you play the traitor and let 
them in on me? 

MARCHBAMAS [lookeng round nildly] Is xt like 
this for her here always? A woman, with a 
great soul, craving for reahty, truth, free- 
dom, and being fed on metaphors, sermons, 
stale perorations, mere rhetoric Do you 
think a woman’s soul can hve on your talent 
for preaching? 

MORELL [stung] Marchbanhs you mahe it 
hard for me to control myself My talent 1s 
hke yours insofar as 1t has any real worth at 
all It 1s the gift of finding words for divine 
truth. 

MARCHBAMAS |rmpeluously] It’s the gift of 
the gab, nothing more and nothing less What 
has your hnack of fine talking to do with the 
truth, any more than playing the organ has? 
Ive never been in your church, but Ive been 
to your political meetings, and Ive seen you 
do whats called rousing the meeting to en- 
thusiasm that 1s, you excited them until 
they behaved exactly asif they were drunk 
And their wives loohed on and saw what 
fools they were Oh, it’s an old story youll 
find 1t1n the Bible I imagine King David, in 
his fits of enthusiasm, was very he you 
[Stabbing him mith the words} “But his wife 
despised hm ım her heart ” 

MORELL [rrathfully] Leave my house Do 
you hear? {He advances on hurt threateringly| 
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MARCHBANKS [shrinking bach against the 
couch] Let me alone Dont touch me [Morell 
grasps him powerfully by the lappell of his coat 
he cowers down on the sofa and screams pas- 
sconately| Stop, Morell ıf you strike me, PH 
kill myself I wont bearıt [Almostin hysterics] 
Let me go Take your hand away 

MORELL [mth slow emphatic scorn] You little 

_snivelling cowardly whelp [He releases ham] 
Go, before you frighten yourself into a fit 

MARCHBANES [on the sofa, gasping, but re- 

heved by the nithdrawal of Morell’s hand] I'm 


not afraid of you it’s you who are afraid of“ 


me 

MORELL [quetly, as he stands over him] It 
looks like 1t, doesnt 1t? 

MARCHBANKS [mith petulant vehemence] Yes, 
it does [Morell turns away contemptuously 
Eugene scrambles to lis feet and follows him] 
You think because I shrnk from bemg 
brutally handled—because [mth tears n hus 
vorce] I can do nothing but cry with rage when 
I am met with violence—because I cant hft 
a heavy trunk down from the top of a cab 
hke you—because I cant fight you for your 
wife as a drunken navvy would all that 
makes you think I’m afraid of you But youre 
wrong If I havnt got what you call British 
pluck, I havnt British cowardice ether Pm 
not afraid of a clergyman’s ideas I'll fight 
your ideas I'll rescue her from her slavery 
to them I'll prt my own ideas against them 
You are driving me out of the house because 
you darent let her choose between your 
ideas and mine You are afraid to let me see 
her again [Morell, angered, turns suddenly on 
lam He flies to the door ın voluntary dread] 
Let me alone, I say I’m going 

MORELL [mth cold scorn) Wait a moment I 
am not going to touch you dont be afraid 
When my wife comes back she will want to 
hnow why you have gone And when she 
finds that you are never going to cross our 
threshold again, she will want to have that 
explained too Now I dont wish to distress 
her by tellng her that you have behaved hhe 
a blackguard 

MARCHBANAS [comeng bach mith renewed vehe- 
mence] You shall You must If you give any 
explanation but the true one, you are a har 
and a coward Tell her what I said, and how 
you were strong and manly, and shook me 
as a terrier shakes a rat, and how I shrank 
and was ternfied, and how you called me a 
smvellng httle whelp and put me out of the 
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house If you dont tell her, I will I'll y nite it 
to her 

MORELL [puszled] Why do you want her to 
know this? 

MARCHBANAS [2th lyric rapture] Because she 
will understand me, and know that I under- 
stand her If you keep back one word of it 
from her—af you are not ready to lay the 
truth at her feet as I am—then you will 
know to the end of your days that she really 
belongs to me and not to you Goodbye 
[Gong] 

MORELL [terr:bly disqueted} Stop I will not 
tell her 

MARCHBANAS [turning near the door) Erther 
the truth or a he you must tell her, if I 
go 

MORELL [¢emporizing] Marchbanks ıt ıs 
sometimes justifiable— 

MARCHBANAS (cutleng him short] I know to 
he It will be useless Goodbye, Mr Clergy- 
man 

As he turns finally to the door, tt opens and 
Candida enters ın her housekeeping dress 

canpipa Are you going, Eugene? [Looking 
more observantly at him] Well, dear me, just 
look at you, going out into the street in that 
state! You area poet, certainly Look at him, 
James! [She takes him by the coat, and brings 
Jum forward, shening him to Morell] Look at 
his collar! look at his tre! look at his hair! One 
would think somebody had been throtthng 
you [Eugene instinctively tries to look round at 
Morell, but she pulls tum back] Here! Stand 
still [She buttons us collar, tues us neckerchief 
zn a bow, and arranges his harr] There! Now 
you look so mice that I think youd better 
stay to lunch after all, though I told you you 
musnt It will be ready in half an hour [She 

puts a final touch to the bow He hisses her hand] 
Dont be silly 

MARCHBANES I want to stay, of course, un- 
less the reverend gentleman your husband 
has anythmg to advance to the contrary 

canpipa Shall he stay, James, if he pro- 
mises to be a good boy and help me to lay 
the table? 

MORELL [shorily] Oh yes, certainly he had 
better [He goes to the table and pretends to busy 
umself nith his papers there] 

MARCHBANES [offering Ins arm to Candida] 
Come and lay the table [She takes 1t They go 
to the door together As they pass out he adds} I 
am the happiest of mortals 

MORELL So was I—an hour ago 


CANDIDA 


ACT II 


The same day later in the afternoon The 
same room The char for ststtors has been re- 
placed at the table Marchbanks, alone and tdle, 
is trying to find out how the typenriter norks 
Hearing someone at the door, he steals gualtily 
anay to the rndow and pretends to be absorbed 
an the vew Miss Garnett, carrying the notebook 
an which she takes down Morell’s letters in short- 
hand from hus dictation, sets down at the type- 
writer and sels to work transcribing them, much 
too busy to notice Lugene When she begins the 
second line she stops and stares at the machine 
Something wrong evidently 

PRosFRPINE Bother! Youve been meddling 
with my typewriter, Mr Marchbanks, and 
theres not the least use in your trying to look 
as if you hadnt 

MARCHBANKS [fzmzdly] I’m very sorry, Miss 
Garnett I only tried to make it write 
[Pla:ntwvely] But 1t wouldnt 

ProserPINE Well, youve altered the spac- 
mn 

ree [earnestly] I assure you I didnt 
I didnt indeed I only turned a little wheel 
It gave a sort of click 

PROSERPINE Oh, now I understand [She 
restores the spacing, talking volubly all the 
ime) I suppose you thought it was a sort of 
barrel-organ Nothing to do but turn the 
handle, and it would wnte a beautiful love 
letter for you straight off, eh? 

MARCHBANAS [sertously] I suppose a machine 
could be made to wnte love letters Theyre 
all the same, arnt they? 

PROSERPINE [somewhat indignantly any such 
discussion, except by nay of pleasantry, being 
outside her code of manners} How do I know? 
Why do jou ask me? 

MARCHBANKS I beg your pardon I thought 
clever people—people who can do business 
and write letters and that sort of thng— 
always had to have love affairs to keep them 
from going mad 

PROSERPINE [resing, outraged) Mr March- 
banks! [She looks severely at him, and marches 
magestically to the bookcase} 

MARCHBANKS [approaching her humbly} I 
hope I havnt offended you Perhaps I 
shouldnt have alluded to jour love affairs 

PROSERPINF [plucking a blue book from the 
shelf and turning sharply on hım) I havnt any 
love affairs How dare you s1y such a thing? 
The adea! [She tucks the book under her arm, and 
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ts flouncing back to her machine nher he ad- 
dresses her muh awalened interest and syn- 
pathy) 

MARCHBANKS Really! Oh, then you are shy, 
lhe me 

PROSERPINE Certainly Iam not shy What 
do you mein? 

MARCHBANKS [secretly] You must be that 
is the reason there are so few Jove affurs in 
the world We all go about longing for love 
it 1s the first need of our natures, the first 
prayer of our hearts, but we dare not utter 
our Jonging we are too shy [Very earnestly] 
Oh, Miss Garnett, what would you not give 
to be without fear, without shame— 

PROSERPINE [scandalized] Well, upon my 
word! 

MARCHBANKS [22th petulant impatience] Ah, 
dont say those stupid things to me they 
dont deceive me what use are theyr Why 
are you afraid to be your real self with me? 
I am just lıke you 

PROSERPINE Like me! Pray are you flatter- 
ing me or flattering yourself? I dont feel 
quite sure which [She again tries to get bach 
to her nork] 

MARCHBANKS [slopping her mysteriously] 
Hush! I go about in search of love, and I 
find ıt ın unmeasured stores in the bosoms 
of others But when I try to ash for it, this 
horrible shyness strangles me and I stand 
dumb, or worse than dumb, saying meaning- 
less things foohsh hes And I sec the affee- 
tion I am longing for given to dogs and cits 
and pet birds, because they come and ash 
for 1t [Almost nhtspering} It must be ashed 
for atas hke a ghost it cannot sperh unless 
it is first spoken to [dt his usual pitch, but 
nith deep melancholy) All the love in the 
world 1s longing to speak, only 1t dare not, 
because 1t 1s shy! shy! shy ! Thats the world’s 
tragedy [Faith a deep sigh he sits in the visitors’ 
chair and buries his face tn ius hands] 

PROSERPINE [amaced, but leeping her mits 
about her her point of honor in encounters nith 
strange young men} Wicked people get over 
that shyness occasionally, dont they? 

MARCHBANAS [scrambling up almost fiercely] 
Wiched people means people who have no 
love therefore they have no shame They 
have the power to ash love because they 
dont need it they have the power to offer it 
because they have none to give [He collapses 
mto his scat, and adds, mournfully] But \ e, 
who hav ¢ love, and long to mingle it withthe 
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love of others we cannot utter a word 
[Tımdly] You find that, dont you? 

PROSERPINE Look here uf you dont stop 
talking hke ths, I'll leave the room Mr 
Marchbanks [I really will It’s not proper 

She resumes her seat at the typercriter, opening 
the blue book and preparing to copy a passage 
from it z 

MARCHBANES [hopelessly] Nothing thats 
worth saying 1s proper [He rises, and wanders 
about the room in hus lost way] I cant under- 
stand you, Miss Garnett What am I to talk 
about? 

PROSERPINE [snubbing him] Talk about m- 
different things Talk about the weather 

MARCHBSVES Would you talk about m- 
different things if a child were by, crying 
bitterly with hunger? 

PROSERPINE I suppose not 

warcupavas Well J cant talk about m- 
different things with my heart eryimg out 
bitterly mn its hunger 

PROSERPIVE Then hold your tongue 

MARCHBSvES Yes that 3s what at always 
comes to We hold our tongues Does that 
stop the ery of your heart® for 1t does cry 
doesnt it? It must, if you have a heart. 

PROSERPINE [suddenly rising sith her hand 
pressed on her keari) Oh, ts no use trying to 
work while you talk hke that. [Ske leaves her 
little table and sits on the sofa Her feelings are 
keenly stirred] It’s no business of yours 
whether my heart cries or not, but I have a 
mund to tell you for all that. 

“taRcHBANKS You neednt. I know already 
that it must. 

PROSERPINE But mind! if you ever say I 
said so, TH deny 1t. 

MARCHBANES [compassionaiely] Yes I hnow 
And so you havnt the courage to tell nm? 

PROSERPINE [bouncing up] Him! Who? 

Marcypa\ks Whoever heis The min you 
love It mght be anybody The curate, Mr 
Nhl, perhaps 

PROSERPINE [2evth disdain] Mr Mull A fine 
man to break my heart about, indeed! Td 
rather have you than Mr Mil 

MARCHBANES [recorling] No really Tm very 
sorry; but you musnt think of that. I— 

PROSERPIVE [fesitly going to the fireplace and 
starding at vt with her back to hım) Oh dont be 
frightened it’s not you It’s not any one 
particular person 

MARCHBANES I Lnow You feel that you 
could love anybody that offered— 
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PROSERPINE [turning, exasperated) Anybody 
that offered! No I do not What a 3 a tahe 
me forè 5 

MARCHBANES [discouraged] No use You 
wont make me real answers only those 
things that everybody says [He strays to the 
sofa and sits down d:sconsolately] E 

PROSERPINE [neliled at what she takes io be a 
disparagement of her manners by an aristocrat} 
Oh well, af you want onginal conversation, 
youd better go and talk to yourself 

mancuBavks That is what all poets do 
they talk to themselves out lond, and the 
world overhears them Butat’s horribly lonely 
not to hear someone else talk sometmes 

PROSERPINE Wait until Mr Morell comes 
He'll talk to you [Marchbanks shudders} Oh, 
you neednt make wry faces over him he can 
talk better than you {Faith temper] He'd talk 
your httle head of [She rs going back angrily 
to ker place, when ke, suddenly enlightened, 
springs up and stops her} 

MARCHBANKS Ah! I understand now 

PROSERPINE [reddening} What do you under- 
stand? 

MARCHBANES Your secret Tell me 1s it 
really and truly possible for a woman to love 
him? 

PROSERPINE [as tf thes rere beyond all bounds] 
Welt 

MARCHBANKS [passtonately] No answer me 
I want to know Imustknow J cant under- 
stand ıt I can see nothing mm him but words, 
prous resolutions, what people call goodness 
You cant love that. 

PROSERPINE [aitempting to snub hum by an aur 
of cool propriety] I simply dont know what 
youre talking about I dont understand you 

MARCHBANKS [tekemently] You do You he 

PROSERPINE Oh! 

AIARCHBANKS You do understand, and you 
know [Determmed to have an ansicer} Is t 
possible for a woman to love nm? 

PROSERPINE [looking hum straight in the face] 
Yes [He covers his face mth Ins hands) W hat- 
ever 15 the matter with you! [He takes dorz 
Its hands Frightened at the tragic mast pre- 
sented to her she hurries past hım at the utmost 
possible distance keep ng her eyes on his fece 
umil he turns from her and goes to the child's 
char beside the hearth, mhere he sds in the deepest 
dejection As she approaches the doar, ił opers 
and Burgess enters Secing him, she ejaculates} 
Praise heaven! here’s somebody [ard feels 
safe enough fo resume her place at her table She 
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do 1t, but I feel I ou hter, as a matt 
and dooty : TERES 

MORELL Whats the matter? 

BURGESS Mr Morchbanks will bear me 
hout he was a witness (Very solemnly] Yore 
young woman so far forgot herself as to call 
me a silly ole fat’ead 

MORELL [mih tremendous heartiness] Oh, 
now isnt that exactly hke Prossy? She’s so 
frank she cant contain herself! Poor Prossy! 
Ha! ha! 

BURGESS [żrembhng nith rage] And do you 
hexpec me to put up with tt from the hhe 
of er? 

MORELL Pooh, nonsense! you cant take any 
notice of ıt Never mind [He goes io the 
cellaret and puts the papers into one of the 
drawers] 

BURGESS Oh, Hı dont mnd Hrm above it 
Butis it right? thats what I want to know 
Is it mght?_ ‘ 

MoRELL Thats a question for the Church, 
not for the laty Has 1t done you any harm? 
thats the question for you, eh? Of course ıt 
hasnt Think no more of it [He dismisses the 
subject by going to his place at the table and set- 
ling to nork at his correspondence] 

BURGESS [as:de to Marchbanks) What did I 
tell you? Mad as a atter [He goes to the table 
and asks, mith the sickly cwilty of a hungry 
man) When’s dinner, James? 

NORELL Not for a couple of hours yet. 

BurcEss [wth plaintive resignation] Gimme 
a mice book to read over the fire, will you, 
James thur’s a good chap 

MORELL What sort of book? A good one? 

BURGESS [mth almost a yell of remonsirance] 
Nah-oo! Summat pleasant, just to pass the 
time [Morell takes an allustrated paper from the 
table and offers it He accepts it humbly] Thank 
yer, James (He goes back to the ing chair at the 
fire, and sits there at hus ease, reading | 

MoRELL [as he writes] Candida will come to 
entertain you presently She has got nd of 
her pupil She ıs filling the lamps 

MARCHBANBS [starting up in the wildest con- 
sternation] But that will soil her hands I cant 
bear that, Morell it’s a shame I'll go and 
fill them [He makes for the door] 

MORELL Youd better not [Marchbanhs 
stops trresolutely| She’d only set you to clean 
my boots, to save me the trouble of doing 1 
myself in the morning 

puncess [ruth grave disapproval] Dont you 
keep a servant now, James? 
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MORELL Yes, but she isnt a slave, and the 
house looks as if I hept three That means 
that everyone has to lend a hand It’s nota 
bad plan Prossy and I can talk business after 
breakfast while we're washing up Washing 
up’s no trouble when there are two people to 
do it 

MARCHBANES [{formentedly] Do you think 
every woman 1s as coarsegrained as Miss 
Garnett? 

BURGESS [emphatically] Thats quite right, 
Mr Morchbanhs thats quite mght She 1s 
corsegrained 

MORELL [quetly and significantly] March- 
banks! 

MARCHBANKS Yes? 

MORELE How many servants does your 
father keep? 

MARCHBANES [pettishly] Oh, I dont know 
[He mores to the sofa, as tf to get as far as 
possible from Morell’s questioning, and sits 
down in great agony of spirit, thinking of the 
paraffin} 

MORELL [very gravely] So many that you 
dont know! [More aggressively] When theres 
anything coarsegrained to be done, you just 
ring the bell and throw it on to somebody 
else, eh? 

MARCHBANKS Oh, dont torture me You 
dont even mng the bell But your wife’s 
beautful fingers are dabbling 1m paraffin oil 
while you sit here comfortably preaching 
about it everlasting preaching! preaching! 
words! words! words! 

BURGESS [intensely apprectating this retort] 
Har, har! Devil a better! (Radzantly] Ad you 
there, James, straight 

Candida comes tn, well aproned, nith a read- 
ing lamp trimmed, filled, and ready for hghting 
She places tt on the table near Morell, ready for 
use 

CANDIDA [brushing her finger tips together nith 
a slight tnaiich of her nose] If you stay with us, 
Eugene, I think I will hand over the Jamps 
to you 

MARCHBANES I will stay on condition that 
you hand over all the rough work to me 

canpipa Thats very gallant, but I think 
I should hke to see how you do st first 
[Turning to Morell) James youve not been 
looking after the house properly 

MoRELL What have J done—or not done— 
my love? 

CANDIDA [mith serious vexation] My own par- 
ticular pet scrubbing brush has been used 
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for blachleadıng [4 keart-breakıing wail bursts 
Jrom Marchbanks Burgess looks round, amazed 
Candida hurries to the sofa} Whats the 
matter? Are you ill, Eugene? 

MaRcHBANKS No not 1] Only horror! 
horror! horror! [He bows his head on Jus hands} 

BURGESS [shocked] What! Got the orrors, Mr 
Morchbanks! Oh, thats bad, at your age 
You must leave it off grayally 

CANDIDA [reassured] Nonsense, papa! It’s 
only poetic horror, isnt it, Bugene [peting 
tam]? 

BURGESS [abashed] Oh, poetic orror, 1s 1t? 
I beg your pordon, I’m shore [He turns io 
the fire again, deprecating his hasty conclusion] 

canpipA What 3s it, Eugene? the scrub- 
bing brush? [He shudders] Well, there! never 
mind [She sets down beside him] Wouldnt you 
lke to present me with a nice new one, with 
an ivory back inlaid with mother-of-pearl? 

MARCHBANKS [softly and musically, but sadly 
and longingly] No, not a scrubbing brush, but 
a boat a tiny shallop to sail away in, far 
from the world, where the marble floors are 
washed by the run and dried by the sun, 
where the south wind dusts the beautiful 
green and purple carpets Or a chariot! to 
carry us up into the sky, where the lamps 
are stars, and dont need to be filled with 
paraffin oil every day 

MORELL [harshly] And where there 1s no- 
thing to do but to be idle, selfish, and useless 

CANDIDA [Jarred] Oh, James! how could you 
spoil it all? 

MARCHBANKS [fireng up] Yes, to be idle, 
selfish, and useless that is, to be beautiful 
and free and happy hasnt every man desired 
that with all his soul for the woman he loves? 
Thats my ideal whats yours, and that of 
all the dreadful people who hve in these 
hideous rows of houses? Sermons and scrub- 
bing brushes! With you to preach the sermon 
and your wife to scrub 

CANDIDA [quickly] He cleans the boots, 
Eugene You will have to clean them to- 
morrow for saying that about lum 

MarcHBANKS Oh, dont talk about boots! 
Your feet should be beautiful on the moun- 
tuns 

canpIpDA My feet would not be beautful 
on the Hackney Road without boots 

burcess [scandaltsed] Come, Candy! dont 
be sulgu) Mr Morchbanks aint accustomed 
to it Youre givin him the orrors again I 
mean the poetic ones 
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Morell 1s stlent Apparently he ıs busy mith 
hus letters really he 1s puzzling nuh msguing 
over his new and alarming expertence that the 
surer heis of hts moral thrusts, the more swiftly 
and effectively Eugene parrtes them To find him- 
self beginning to fear a man nhom ke does not 
respect affiicts him bitterly 

Miss Garnett comes in nith a telegram 

PROSERPINE [handing the telegram to Morell] 
Reply paid The boy’s waiting [To Candida, 
coming bach to her machine and sitting donn) 
Mana is ready for you now in the hitchen, 
Mrs Morell [Candida rzses] The omons have 
come 

MARCHBANAS [convuls:vely] Omons! 

CANDIDA Yes, onions Not even Spanish 
ones nasty httle red onions You shall help 
me to shee them Come along 

She catches him by the rrist and runs out, 
pulling him after her Burgess rises in consterna- 
tion, and stands aghast on the hearth-rug, staring 
after them 

purcess Candy didnt oughter andle a 
hearl’s nevvy Ithe that It’s goin too fur with 
it Lookee ere, James do e often git taken 
queer like that? 

MORELL [shorily, wring a telegram) I dont 
know 

BURGESS [sent:mentally] He talhs very pretty 
I awlus had a turn for a bit of poetry Candy 
takes arter me that-a-way Huseter make me 
tell er fairy stories when she was ony a little 
luddy that igh [:ndtcating a stature of tro feet 
or thereabouts] 

MORELL [preoccupied] Ah, indeed [He blots 
the telegram and goes out] 

PRoseRPINE Used you to make the fary 
stories up out of your own head? 

Burgess, not deigning to reply, strikes an ath- 
tude of the haughtiest disdain on the hearth- 
rug 

PROSERPINE [calmly] I should never have 
supposed you had 1t1n you By the way, I'd 
better warn you, since youve taken such a 
fancy to Mr Marchbanhs He’s mad 

Burcess Mad! What! Im too"! 

PRoserPINE Mad as a March hare He 
did frighten me, I can tell you, just before 
you came in that time Havent jou noticed 
the queer things he s1ys? 

nurcess So thats what the pocte orrors 
means Blime me if it didnt come into my 
ed once or twyst that he was a bit horf 1s 
chump! [He crosses the room to the doo~, lifting 
up his torce as he goes) Well, this is a pretty 
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sort of asylum for a man to be m, with no 
one but you to tahe care of nm! 

PROSERPINE [as he passes her] Yes, what a 
dreadful thing it would be if anything hap- 
pened to you! 

BURGESS [lofty] Dont you haddress no 
remorhs tome Tell your hemployer that Ive 
gone into the gorden for a smoke 

PROSERPINE | mocktng] Oh! 

Before Burgess can retort, Morell comes back 

BURGESS [sentimentally} Goin for a turn m 
the gording to smoke, James 

MORELL [brusquely] Oh, all nght, all nght 
[Burgess goes out pathetically in the character 
of a meary old man Morell stands at the table, 
turning over his papers, and adding, across to 
Proserpine, half humorously, half absently] 
Well, Miss Prossy, why have you been calling 
my father-n-law names? 

PROSERPINE [blushing fiery red, and looking 
quickly up at hem, half scared, half reproachful} 
I— [She bursts 1nto tears) 

MORELL [mih tender garely, leaning across the 
table towards her, and consoling her} Oh, come! 
come! come! Never mind, Pross he1s a silly 
old fathead, isnt he? 

With an explosive sob, she makes a dash at the 
door, and vantshes, banging 1 Morell, shalang 
fas head resignedly, sighs, and goes aeartly to 
jus chair, where he sits down and sets to work, 
looking old and careworn 

Candida comes in She has finished her house- 
hold work and taken off the apron She at once 
notices kis dejected appearance, and posis herself ! 
quietly at the visitors char, looking down at him | 
attentively She says nothing | 

SORELL [looking up, but mith his pen rarsed | 
ready to resume his scork] Well? Where 1s 
Eugene? 

caxpips Washing his hands in the scullery 
under the tap He will make an excellent 
cooh if he can only get over his dread of 
Mania 

MORELL [skorily) Ha! No doubt [He begins 
mring agan] 

CANDIDA [gong nearer, and puting her hand 
down softly on hts to stop hım as she says} Come 
here, dear Let me look at you [He drops his 
pen and yrelds himself to her disposal She makes 
him rise, and brings him a litle aray from the 
table, looting at hım critically all the ume} Turn 
your face to the hight [Ske places him feang 
the nindon] My boy 3s not looking well Has 
he been overworking? 

MORELL Nothing more than usual 
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caxpipa He loohs very pale and grey, and 
wrinkled and old [Hts melancholy deepens 
and she attacks a nth mılful gmety) Here 
[pulling hım towards the easy char} youve done 
enough wnting for to-day Leave Prossy to 
fimsh it Come and talh to me 

MORELL But— 

CANDIDA [ensisting] Yes, I must be talked 
to [She makes him stt down, and seats herself 
on the carpet beside ins knee] Now [pathing hts 
hand) youre beginning to look, better already 
Why must you go out every mght lectunng 
and talking? I hardly have one evenmg a 
week with you Of course what you say is all 
very true, but it does no good they dont 
mind what you say to them one httle bit 
They think they agree wth you, but whats 
the use of their agreemg with you if they go 
and do just the opposite of what you tell 
them the moment your bach ss turned’ Looh 
at our congregation at St Dommuic’s! Why 
do they come to hear you talking about. 
Chnstiamty every Sunday ? Why.just because - 
theyve been so full of busmess and monez- 
making for six days that they want to forget 
all about it and have a rest on the seventh, 
so that they can go bach fresh and make 
money harder than ever! You positisely help 
them at 1t instead of hindenng them 

MORELL [mth energetic sercousness| You hnow 
very well, Candida, that I often blow them 
up soundly for that And 1f there 1s nothing 
in their churchgorng but rest and diversion, 
why dont they try something more amusing? 
more self-indulgent? There must be some 
good sn the fact that they prefer St Dommie’s 
to worse places on Sundays 

cavpips Oh, the worse places arnt open, 
and even if they were, they darent be seen 
gomg to them Besides, James dear, you 
preach so splendidly that it’s as good as a 
play for them Why do jou think the women 
are so enthusiastic? 

MORELL [shocked] Candida! 

canpipa Oh, J hnow You silly boy you 
think it’s your Sociahsm and jour relhgion, 
but if st were that, theyd do what jou tell 
them instead of only coming to look at you 
They all have Prossy’s complaint 

MORELL Prossy’s complamt! What do you 
mean, Candida? 

canpipa Yes, Prossy, and all the other 
secretanes you ever had Why does Prossy 
condescend to wash up the things, and to 
peel potatoes and abase herself m all manner 
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of ways for six shillings a week less than she 
used to get in a city office? She’s in love with 
you, James thats the reason Theyre all in 
love with you And you are im love with 
preaching because you do 1t so beautifully 

And you think it’s all enthusiasm for the 
kingdom of Heaven on earth, and so do they 
You dear silly! 

MORELE Candida what dreadful’ what soul- 
destroying cynicism! Are you jesting? Or— 
can it be?—-are you jealous? 

CANDIDA [wth curious thoughtfulness] Yes, I 
fecl a little jealous sometimes 

MORELL [incredulously] Of Prossy? 

canpipa [laughing] No, no, no, no Not 
jealous of anybody Jealous for somebody 
else, who 1s not loved as he ought to be 

MORELL Me? 

canpipa You! Why, youre spoiled with 
love and worship you get far more than 1s 
good for you No I mean Eugene 

MORELL [startled] Eugene! 

canpipa It seems unfair that all the love 
should go to you, and none to him, although 
he needs it so much more than you do [A 
convulsive movement shakes ium im spite of 
lumself] Whats the matter? Am I worrying 
you? 

MORELL [hastily] Not at all [Looking at her 
nath troubled intensity] You know that I have 
perfect confidence in you, Candida 

canpipa You vain thing! Are you so surt 
of your irresistible attractions? 

MORFLL Candida you are shoching me I 
never thought of my attractions I thought 
of your goodness, of your purity Thatis what 
I confide in 

canpipa Whatanasty uncomfortable thmg 
to say to me! Oh, you are a clergyman, 
James a thorough clergyman! 

MORELL [turning away from her, heart- 
siichen} So Lugene says 

CANDIDA [muth lively interest, leaning over to 
lum nith her arms on his knee] Eugene's 
always right He's a wonderful boy I have 
grown fonder and fonder of him all the time 
I was away Do you know, James, that 
though he has not the least suspicion of at 
himself, he 1s ready to fall madly in Jove with 
me? 

monet [grimly] Oh, he has no suspicion of 
it himself, hasnt he? 

canpipa Nota bit (She tales ker arms from 
dts ince, and turns thoughtfully, sinking into a 
more restful attitude nith her hands in her lap] 


Some day he willknow when he ts grown up 
and experienced, ihe you And he wil know 
that I must have hnown I wonder what he 
wall think of me then 

MORELL No evil, Candida [hope and trust, 
no evil 

CANDIDA [dub:ously}] That will depend 

MORELL (benuldered| Depend! 

CANDIDA [looking al him) Yes it will depend 
on what happens to him [He looks vacantly 
at her} Dont you see? It will depend on how 
he comes to leain what love really is I mean 
on the sort of woman who will teach it to 
hım 

MORELL [quile at a loss) Yes No I dont 
know what you mean 

canpipa [erplaming] If he learns st from a 
good woman, then it will be all ight he will 
forgive me 

MORELL Torgive’? 

canpipa But suppose he leans it from a 
bad woman, as so many men do, especially 
poetic men, who imagine all women are 
angels! Suppose he only discovers the value 
of Jove when he has thrown it away and 
degraded himself in his ignorance! Will he 
forgive me then, do you think? 

monet Torge you for what? 

CANDIDA [realizing hon stumd he 1s, and a 
litle disappointed, though quite tenderly so] 
Dont you understand? [He shakes his head 
She turns to him again, so as to explain nith the 
Jondest intimacy) I mean, will he forgive me 
for not teaching him my self? For abandoning 
him to the bad women for the sthe of my 
goodness, of my purity, as you call it? Ah, 
James, how little you understand me, to talh 
of your confidence in my goodness and purity! 
I would give them both to poor Bugene as 
willingly as I would give my shawl to a beggar 
dying of cold, 1f there were nothing else to 
restran me Put your trust in my love for 
you, James, for if that went, I should care 
very httle for your sermons mere phrases 
that you cheat yourself and others with 
every day [She zs about to rise] 

MoRELL His words! 

canpipa [checking herself quickly ta the act 
of gelling up| Whose words? 

MORELL Eugene's 

canpip\ [delighted] He 1s always nght He 
understands you, he understands me, he 
understands Prossy, and you, darling, you 
understand nothing [She laughs, ard hisses 
fam to corsole him He recoils es if stabbed ava 
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springs up} g 

MORELL How can you bear to do that 
ywhen—Oh, Candida [mth anguish in ius vorce] 
I had rather you had plunged a grappling 
iron into my heart than given me that kiss 

CANDIDA [amazed] My dear whats the 
matter? Z 

MORELL [frantically waving her off] Dont 
touch me 

CANDIDA James!!! 

They are interrupted by the entrance of March- 
banks mith Burgess, who stop near the door, 
staring 

MARCHBANES Is anything the matter? 

MORELL [deadly white, puting an tron con- 
strainton himself | Nothing but this that either 
you were right this morning, or Cand.da 1s 
mad $ 
BURGESS [ız loudest protesi] What! Candy 
mad tod! Oh, come! come! come! [He crosses 
the room to the fireplace, protesting as he goes, 
and knocks the ashes out of his pipe on the 
bars 

Morell suis down at kıs table desperately, lean- 
ing forward to hide his face, and interlacing lus 
Jingers rigidly to keep them steady 

canpipa [to Morell, releved and laughing] 
Oh, youre only shoched! Is that all? How 
conventional all you unconventional people 
are! [She sits gatly on the arm of the char] 

BURGESS Come be’ave yourself, Candy 
Whatll Mr Morchbanks think of you? 

caNpipa This comes of James teaching me 
to think for myself, and never to hold bach 
out of fear of what other people may think 
of me It works beautifully as long as I think 
the same things as he does But now! because 
I have just thought something different! 
look at him! Just look! [She points io Morell, 
greaily amused] 

Eugene looks, and instantly presses tıs hand 
on his heart, as uf some pain had shot through ıt 
He sets down on the sofa lhe a man muinessing a 
tragedy. 

BURGESS [on the hearth-rug] Well, James, you 
certnly haint as himpressive lookin as usu’l 

MORELL [wth a laugh mhich ıs half a sob] I 
suppose not I beg all your pardons I was 
not conscious of malang a fuss [Pulling himself 
together] Well, well, well, well, well! [He sets 

to nork at lus papers again mith resolute cheer ful- 
ness 

Shs [going to the sofa and sitting beside 
Marchbanls, sull ın a bantering humor) Well, 
Eugene why are you so sad? Did the onions 
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make you cry? 

MARCHBANKS [aside to her] It 1s your cruelty 
Thate cruelty Itis a hornble thing to see one 
person make another suffer 

CANDIDA [peting him :romcally] Poor boy! 
have I been cruel? Did I mahe it shee nasty 
lıttle red omons? 

MARCHBANES [earnestly] Oh, stop, stop I 
dont mean myself You have made him 
suffer frightfully I feel his pam in my own 
heart I know that at 1s not your fault it 1s 
something that must happen, but dont mahe 
lght of ıt I shudder when you torture him 
and laugh 

CANDIDA [incredulously] I torture James! 
Nonsense, Eugene how you exaggerate! 
Silly! [She rises and goes to the table, a hile 
troubled} Dont work any more, dear Come 
and talk to us 

“one [affectionately but bitterly] Ah no I 
cant talk I can only preach 

CANDIDA [caressing his hand] Well, come 
and preach 

BURGESS [strongly remonstrating] Aw no, 
Candy ’Ang 1t all! 

Lexy Maill comes ın, anxious and tmportant 

LEV [hastening to shake hands mith Candida] 
How do you do, Mrs Morell? So glad to see 
you back again 

canpIpA Thank you, Lexy You hnow 
Eugene, dont you? 

Lexy Oh, yes How do you do, March- 
banks? 

MARCHBANKS Quite well, thanhs 

Lewy [to Morell] Ive just come from the 
Guild of St Matthew They are wm the greatest 
consternation about your telegram 

canpipA What did you telegraph about, 
James? 

Lexy {fo Candida] He was to have spoken 
for them tomght Theyve taken the large 
hall in Mare Street and spent a lot of money 
on posters Morell’s telegram was to say he 
couldnt come It came on them hhe a 
thunderbolt 

canpipa [surprised, and beginning to suspect 
something nrong| Given up an engagement to 
speah! 

puRGESS Fust time in his hfe, I'll bet Ain 
it, Candy? 

Lexy [to Morell] They decided to send an 
urgent telegram to you ashing whether you 
could not change your mind Have you 
received 1t? 

MORELL [mth restraned zmpatrence] Yes, yes 
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I got it 
Lexy It was reply paid 
MORELL Yes, I hnow I answered it I cant 
o 
k canpipa But why, James? 

MORELL [almost fiercely] Because I dont 
choose These people forget that Iam aman 
they think I am a talking machine to be 
turned on for their pleasure every evening 
of my hfe May I not have one mght at 
home, with my wife, and my frrends? 

They are all amazed at ths outburst, except 
Lugene Hts expression remains unchanged 

canpipa Oh, James, you musnt mind what 
I sad about that And if you dont go youll 
have an attack of bad conscience to-morrow 

LEAY [entemidated, but urgent] I hnow, of 
course, that they make the most unreason- 
able demands on you But they have been 
telegraphing all over the place for another 
speaker, and they can get nobody but the 
President of the Agnostic League 

MORELL [promptly] Well, an excellent man 
What better do they want? 

Le1y But he always insists so powerfully 
on the divoice of Socialism from Christianity 
He will undo all the good we have been 
doing Of course you know best, but— [He 
shrugs his shoulders and wanders to the hearth 
beside Burgess] 

CANDIDA [coazıngly] Oh, do go, James We’ll 
all go 

BURGESS [grumblingly] Look ’ere, Candy! I 
say! Let’s stay at home by the fire, comfort- 
able He wont need to be more’n a couple-o- 
hour awry 

CANDIDA Youll be just as comfortable at 
the meeting We'll all sit on the platform 
and be great people 

EUGFNE [terrified] Oh please dont lct us go 
on the platform No everyone will stare at 
us Icouldnt I'll sit at the bach of the room 

canpipa Dont be afraid Theyll be too 
busy looking at James to notice jou 

MORELL Prossy’s complaint, Candida! Eh? 

CANDIDA [gaily] Yes Prossy’s complaint 

Burcess [myslfied]) Prossy'’s complaint! 
What are you talkin about, James? 

MORELL [not heeding hum, rises, goes to the 
door, and holds tt open, calling tn a commanding 
tone} Miss Garnett 

PROSERPINE [1m the distance] Yes, Mr Morell 
Coming 

They all nat, evcept Burgess, nho turns 
stealthily to Lery 
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BURGESS Listen ere, Mr Xall Whats 
Prossy ’s complaint? Whats wrong with er” 

LEVY [confidentially] Well, I dont eneth 
know, but she spohe very strangely to me 
this morning I’m afraid she’s a httle out of 
her mind sometimes 

BURGESS [overwhelmed] Why, 1t must be 
catchin! Four ın the same ouse! 

PROSERPINE [appearing on the threshold] W hat 
is it, Mr Morell? 

MORELL Telegraph to the Gud of St 
Matthew that I am coming 

PROSERPINE [surprised] Dont they expect 
you? 

MORELL [peremptorily] Do as J tell you 

Proserpine frightened, sits down at her type- 
writer, and obeys Morell, now unaccountably 
resolute and forceful, goes across to Burgess 
Candida natches his movements nith groning 
wonder and misgivtng 

MORELL Burgess you dont want to come 

BURGESS Oh, dont put ıt hhe thart, James 
It’s ony that 1t amt Sunday, you know 

MORELL I’m sorry I thought you might 
lke to be introduced to the chairman He's 
on the Works Committee of the County 
Council, and has some influence in the matter 
of contracts [Burgess nakes up at once] Youll 
come? 

BuncEss [ith enthusiasm] Cawrse I'll come, 
James Aint it awlus a pleasure to err you! 

MOREI L [turning to Prossy} I shall want you 
to tahe some notes at the meeting, Miss 
Garnett, 1f you have no other engagement 
[She nods, afrad to speak) You rre commg, 
Lexy, I suppose? 

LE\Y Certainly 

cavpipa We're all coming, James 

MORELL No you are not coming, and 
Eugene 1s not coming You will stay here 
and entertam him—to celebrate j our rcturn 
home [Lugene rises, breathless} 

caAnpipa But James— 

MORELL [authoritattvely] I insist You do not 
want to come and he does not want to come 
[Candida ts about to protest} Oh, dont concern 
yourselves I shall have plenty of people 
without you your chairs will be wanted by 
unconverted people who have never heard 
me before 

CANDIDA [troubled] Eugene wouldnt jou 
hhe to come? 

MORELL I should be afrud to let myself go 
before Lugene he ıs so critical of sermons 
(Looking at him] He hnows I am afrad of him 
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he told me as much ths morning Well, I 
shall shew mm how much afrad I am by 
leaving him here in your custody, Candida 

MaRcHBANKS [to himself, mith vind feelng] 
Thats brave Thats beautiful 

canpipa [nth anzrous misgiving] But—but— 
Is anythmg the matter, James? [Greatly 
troubled] I cant understand— 

MoRELL [taking her tenderly en hes arms and 
hissing her on the forehead] Ah, I thought it 
was J who couldnt understand, dear 


ACT III 


Past ten in the evening The curtains are 
drawn, and the lamps lighted The typewriter 1s 
tn tts case the large table has been cleared and 
tidied everything indicates that the day's work 
ts over 

Candida. and Marchbanks are sitting by thefire 
The reading lamp 18s on the mantelshelf above 
Marchbanks, who 18 in the small charr, reading 
aloud A little pile of manuscripts and a couple 
of volumes of poetry are on the carpet beside 
him Candida ts tn the easy char The poker, a 
light brass one, ts upright ın her hand Leaning 
bach and looking intently at the pont of rt, nith 
her feet stretched towards the blaze, she ts in a 
waking dream, miles away from her surroundings 
and completely oblivious of Eugene 

MARCHBANAS [breaking off in his recetaton] 
Every poet that ever hved has put that 
thought into a sonnet He must he cant help 
at [He looks to her for assent, and notices her 
absorption im the poker} Havnt you been 
listemng? [No response] Mrs Morell! 

CANDIDA [staring] Eh? 

MARCHBANKS Havnt you been hsteming? 

CANDIDA [nith a guilty excess of politeness] 
Oh, yes It’s very mee Go on, Bugene I'm 
longing to hear what happens to the angel 

MARCHBANKS [letting the manuscript drop 
from his hand to the floor] I beg your pardon 
for boring you 

canpipa But you are not boring me, I 
assure you Please goon Do, Eugene 

MARCHBANKS I finished the poem about 
the angel quarter of an hour ago Ive read 
you several things since 

canpipa[remorsefully] I’msosorry, Eugene 
I think the poher must have hypnotized me 
[She puts at down] 

MARCHBANKS It made me hornbly uneasy 

canptipa Why didnt you tell me? I'd have 
put it down at once 
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MARCHBANES I was afraid of making you 


; Uneasy too It looked as if it were a weapon 


If I were a hero of old I should have laid my 
drawn sword between us If Morell had come 
in he would have thought you had taken up 
the poker because there was no sword be- 
tween us 

canprpa [wondering] What? [With a puszled 
glance at ium} I cant quite follow that Those 
sonnets of yours have perfectly addled me 
Why should there be a sword between us? 

MARCHBANAS [evasively] Oh, never mnd 
[He stoops to pick up the manuscript} 

caNDIDA Put that down again, Eugene 
There are hmits to my appetite for poetry 
even your poetry Youve been reading tome 
for more than two hours, ever since James 
went out I want to talk 

MARCHBANES [resing, scared] No I musnt 
talk [He looks round hem tn his lost nay, and 
adds, suddenly} I think I'll go out and take 
a walk in the park [He makes for the door] 

canpipa Nonsense it’s closed long ago 
Come and sit down on the hearth-rug, and 
talk moonshine as you usually do I want to 
be amused Dont you want to? 

MARCHBANES [half tn terror, half enraptured} 
Yes 

canpipa Then come along [She moves her 
char bach a little to make room) 

He hesitates, then timidly stretches himself on 
the hearth-rug, face upwards, and throws back 
hts head across her knees, looking up at her 

MARCHBANKS Oh, Ive been so miserable all 
the evening, because I was doing nght Now 
I’m doing wrong, and I’m happy 

CANDIDA [tenderly amused at khim] Yes I’m 
sure you feel a great grown-up wicked 
deceiver Quite proud of yourself, arnt you? 

MARCHBANKS [raising his head quickly and 
turning a httle to look round at her] Take care 
I’m ever so much older than you, if you only 
knew [He turns quite over on hus knees, nilh 
hts hands clasped and us arms on ker lap, and 
speaks nith growing impulse, hes blood beginning 
to stir} May I say some wiched things to you? 

CANDIDA [miihout the least fear or coldness, 
and mith perfect respect for his passion, but ruth 
a touch of her wisehearted maternal humor] No 
But you may say anything you really and 
truly feel Anything at all, no matter what 
itis I am not afraid, so long as it 1s your 
real self that speaks, and not a mere attitude 
a gallant attitude, or a wicked attitude, or 
even a poetic attitude I put you on jour 
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honor and truth Now say whatever jou 
want to 

MARCHBANKS [the eager expression vanishing 
utterly from hts lips and nostrils as has eyes light 
up vith pathetic spirituality] Oh, now I cant 
say anything all the words I know belong to 
some attitude or other—all except one 

canpipa What one is that? 

MARCHBANKS [softly, losing himself in the 
music of the name} Candida, Candida, Candida, 
Candida, Candida I must say that now, be- 
cause you have put me on my honor and 
truth, and I never think or feel Mrs Morell 
itis always Candida 

canptipa Of course And what have you 
to say to Candida? 

mancueanks Nothing but to repeat your 
name a thousand times Dont you feel that 
every time ıs a prayer to you? 

canpipa Doesnt 1t make you happy to be 
able to pray? 

MARCHBANKS Yes, very happy 

canpipa Well, that happiness 1s the answer 
to your prayer Do you want anything more? 

mancnpanks No I have come into heaven, 
where want 1s unknown 

Morell comesin He halts on the threshold, and 
takes tn the scene at a glance 

MoRELL [grave and self-contained] I hope I 
dont disturb you 

Candida starts up wolently, but without the 
smallest embarrassment, laughing at herself 
Lugene, capsized by her sudden movement, re- 
covers himself nithout rising, and sus on the rug 
hugging his ankles, also quite unembarrassed 

canpa Oh, James, how you startled me! 
Iwas so tthen up with Eugene that I didnt 
hear your latchhey How did the meeting go 
off? Did you sperh well? 

MORELL I have never spoken better in my 
hfe 

canpipa That was first rate’ How much 
was the collection? 

MORELL I forgot to ash 

canpina [lo Lugene] He must have spoken 
splendidly , or he would never hase forgotten 
that [To Morell] Where are all the others? 

soneLt They left long before I could get 
away I thought I should never escape I 
beheve they are having supper somewhere 

CANDIDA [in ker domestic business tone] Oh, 
an that case, Maria may go to bed I'll tell 
her [Ske goes out to the kitchen] 


mone Lt [looking sternly donn at Marchban! s} 
Well? 
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MARCHBANKS [squatiing grotesquely on tle 
hearth-rug, and actually at ease miih Morell 
even tmpishly humorous} Well? 

“MoRELL Have you anything to tell me? 

MARCHBANES Only that I have been mal- 
ing a fool of myself here in private whilst you 
have been mahing a fool of 5 ourself in public 

worett Hardly m the same wa, I think 

MARCHBANAS [eagerly, scramblirg up] The 
very, very very same way Ihave been plas- 
ing the Good Man Just hhe you When von 
began your heroics about lewing me here 
with Candida— 

MORELL [involuntarily] Candida! 

marcuBanns Oh yes Ive got that far 
But dont be afraid Herores are infectious 
I caught the disease from you I swore not 
to say a word m your absence that I would 
not have said a month ago in your presence 

sonett Did you keep your oath? 

wrancHBanns [suddenly perching himself on 
the bach of the easy chair) It hept itself some- 
how until about ten minutes igo, Up to that 
moment I went on desperately reading to 
her—reading my own poems—anybady’s 
poems—to stave off a conversation I was 
standing outside the gate of Heaven, and 
refusing to go in Oh, you cant think how 
heroic it W125, and how uncomfortable! Then— 

morELL [sleadtly controlling his suspense] 
Then? 

MARCHBANRS [prosarcally slipping donn into 
a quite ordinary attitude on the seat of the chatr| 
Then she couldnt bear being read to any 
longer 

MORELL And jou approrched the gate of 
Heaven at last? 

MARCHBANKS es 

moreLL Well? [Frercely] Speak, man hase 
you no feeling for me? 

MARCHBANAS [softly and musically) Then she 
became an angel, and there was a flaming 
sword that turned every way, co that I 
couldnt go im, for I saw that that gate was 
really the gate of Hell 

MORELL [triumphantly] She repulsed you 

MARCHBANAS [rising in arid scorn] No, you 
fool if she had done that I should never have 
seen that I wasin Heaven already Repulsed 
me! You think that would have saved us’ 
virtuous indignation! Oh, you are not worthy 
to Ine in the same world with her [fe turns 
away contemptuoutly to the other side of tle 
room] 

MORELL {rho kas watched Fir quietly rithout 
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changing fas place] Do you think you make 
yourself more worthy by reviling me, Eugene? 

MARCHBANKS Here endeth the thousand 
and first lesson Morell I dont think much 
of your preaching after all I beheve I could 
do 1t better myself. The man I want to meet 
is the man that Candida marned 

MORELL The man that—? Do you mean 
me? 

MaRcHBANKS I dont mean the Reverend 
James Mavor Morell, moralist and windbag 
I mean the real man that the Reverend 
James must have hidden somewhere inside 
his black coat the man that Candida loved 
You cant make a woman like Candida love 
you by merely buttoning your collar at the 
back instead of in front 

NORELL [boldly and steadily] When Candida 
promised to marry me, I was the same moral- 
ist and windbag you now see I wore my black 
coat, and my collar was buttoned behind in- 
stead of in front Do you think she would 
have loved me any the better for being in- 
sincere m my profession? 

MARCHBANES [or the sofa, hugging hes ankles] 
Oh she forgave you, just as she forgives me 
for being 2 coward, and a weakling, and what 
you call a smvelling little whelp and all the 
rest of 1t [Dreamy] A woman hke that has 
divine insight she loves our souls, and not 
our folles and \anihes and lusions, nor our 
collars and coats, nor any other of the rags 
and tatters we are rolled up in [He reflects on 
thts for an instant, then turns intently to quesiton 
Morell] What I want to know 1s how you got 
past the flaming sword that stopped me 

MORELL Perhaps because I was not mter- 
rupted at the end of ten minutes 

MARCHBANES [taken aback] What! 

MORELL Man can chmb to the highest 
summuts but he cannot dwell there long 

MARCHBANES [springing up] It’s false there 
can he dwell for ever, and there only It’s in 
the other moments that he can find no rest, 
no sense of the silent glory of hfe Where 
would you have me spend my moments, if 
not on the summits? 

MORELL. In the scullery, sheing omons and 
filing lamps 

sarcupanxgs Or in the pulpit, scrubbing 
cheap earthenware souls? 

MORELL. Yes, that too It was there that I 
earned my golden moment and the nght, 
ın that moment, to ask her to love me {did 
not take the moment on credst; nor did J use 
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it to steal another man’s happiness 

MARCHBANES (rather disgustedly, trotting back 
tonards the fireplace] I haye no doubt Fou con- 
ducted the transaction as honestly as if you 
were buying a pound of cheese [He stops on 
the brink of the hearth-rug, and adds, thought- 
Sully, to himself, rth his back turned io Morell} 
I could only go to her as a beggar 

MORELL [starting] A beggar dying of cold! 
asking for her shaw]! 

MARCHBANES [turning surprised} Thank 3 ou 
for touching up my poetry Yes, if you he 
a beggar dying of cold, asking for her shawl 

_MorELL [exeefedly] And she refused Shall 
I tell you why she refused? I can tell you, on 
her own authority It was because of — 

MARCHBANES She didnt refuse 

MORELL Not! 

MARCHBANKS She offered me all I chose to 
ask for her shawl, her wings, the wreath of 
stars on her head, the hhes mm her hand, the 
crescent moon beneath her feet— 

MORELL [sezzeng /um] Out with the truth, 
man my wifeis my wife I want no more of 
your poetic frpperies I know well that if I 
have lost her love and you have gained it, no 
law vill bind her 

MARCHBANKS [quarntly, mithout fear or resist- 
ance] Catch me by the shirt collar, Morell 
she will arrange it for me afterwards as she 
did this mormng [J¥2th quet rapture) ï shall 
feel her hands touch me 

MORELL You young imp, do you know how 
dangerous if 1s to say that to me? Or [nth a 
sudden misgwing] has something made you 
brave? 

MARCHBANES I’m not afraid now I dishhed 
you before that was why I shrank from jour 
touch But I saw today—when she tortured 
you—that you love her Since then I have 
been your frend you may strangle me if you 
hke 

MORELL [releasing him] Eugene if that 1s 
not a heartless he—if you have a spark of 
human feehng left in you—will you tell me 
what has happened during my absence? 

MaRcCHBANES What happened! Why, the 
flaming sword [Morell stamps mith empatence} 
—Well, in plain prose, I loved her so ex- 
quisitely that I wanted nothing more than 
the happiness of being in such love And 
before I had time to come down from the 
highest summits, you came in 

MORELL [suffering deeply} So 1t 18 shi] un- 
settled Still the msery of doubt 
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MARCHBANKS Misery! I am the happiest of 
men I desire nothing now but her happiness 
[In a passion of sentiment] Oh, Morell, let us 
both give her up Why should she have to 
choose between a wretched httle nervous 
disease lhe me, and a pig-headed parson hhe 
you? Let us go on a pilgrimage, jou to the 
east and I to the west, in search of a worthy 
lover for her some beautiful archangel with 
purple wings— 

worett Some fiddlestich! Oh, 1f she 1s mad 
enough to leave me for you, who will protect 
her? who wil help her? who wall work for her? 
who will be a father to her children? [He sits 
down distractedly on the sofa, nith his elbows on 
Ins knees and his head propped on his clenched 
fists] 

MARCHBANKS [snapping his fingers mildly) 
She does not ash those silly questions It is 
she who wants somebody to protect, to help, 
to work for somebody to give her children 
to protect, to help and to work for Some 
giown up man who has become as a httle 
child agam Oh, you fool, you fool, you tmple 
fool! Iam the man, Morell I am the man 
{He dances about eretedly, cryzng] You dont 
understand what a woman is Send for her, 
Morell send for her and let her choose be- 
twcen—[The door opens and Candida enters 
He stops as ıf petrified} 

canpipa [amaced, on the threshold] What on 
earth ae you at, Eugene? 

mancubanns [oddly] James and I are haying 
a preaching match, and he is getting the 
worst of it 

Candida looks quickly round at Morell Seeng 
that he ts distressed, she hurries donn to lim, 
greaily vexed 

canpipA You have been annoying him 
Now I wont have it, Eugene do you hear? 
[She puts her hand on Morcll's shoulder, and 
quile forgets her nifely tact in her anger) My 
boy shall not be worried I wall protect him 

MORELE [resing proudly) Protect! 

canpipa [not heeding him to Lugene| What 
have you been saying? 

MARCHBANKS [appalled] Nothing I— 

canpipa Eugene! Nothing? 

MARCHBANAS [piteously}] I mean—I—I'm 
very sorry I wont doit agian indeed I wont 
Vil let him alone 

MORFLE [tndignantly, nith an aggressue 
movement tonards Cugene| Let me alone! You 
young— 

canpIDA [sfopping him] Sh!—no let me deal 
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sith him, James 

MaRCHBANAS Oh, youre not angry with me, 
are you? 

caNpipa [severely] Yes I am very angr 
I have a good mind to pach you out of the 
house 

monet [talen aback by Candida’s vigar, and 
by no means reltshing the positon of beng 
rescued by her from another man} Genth, 
Candida, gently I am able to tahe carre of 
myself 

canpipa [petting him] Yes, dear of course 
you are But you musnt be annoyed and 
made miserable 

MancuBanns [almost tn tears, turning to the 
door) I'll go 

canpipa Oh, you neednt go I cant tum 
you out at this time of mght [I chemently] 
Shame on you! Tor shame! 

mancubanns [desperately] But what have I 
done? 

canpipa I know what you hase done as 
well as if I had been here all the time Oh, 
it was unworthy! You ae hhe a chid you 
cannot hold your tongue 

MARCHBANKS I would die ten times over 
sooner than give you a moment's pan 

CANDIDA [rth infimle contempt for this 
puerility| Much good your dysmg would do 
me! 

MORELL Candida, my dear this alterertion 
1s hardly quite seemly It is a matter be- 
tween two men, and I am the right person 
to settle it 

canpipa Twomen!Doyoucall that aman? 
[Yo Lugene] Lou bad boy! 

MARCHBANKS [gathering a whimsically affec- 
tonale courage from ihe scolding] If I am to be 
scolded hike a boy, I must make 1 boy's es- 
cuse He began it And he’s bigger than I 
am 

CANDIDA [losing confidence a little as her con- 
cern for Morell’s dignity tales the alarm} That 
cant be true [To Morell] You didnt begin 
it, James, did you? 

MORELL [contemptuously] No 

MARCHBANKS [indignant] Oh! 

ssorneLL (to Eugene] You beganit thismorn- 
ing [Candida, tnstantly connecting this nith his 
mysterious allusion in tle afternoon to soniething 
told him by Eugene in the morning lool at Fim 
auth quich suspicion Morell proceeds, sith the 
emphasısof offended s iperiorıtu) But your other 
pomtis true Iam certamly the bigger of the 
two, and, I hope, the stronger, Candida 
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or anything of that sort 

MORELL Just so she may Thats why youd 
better see her safely home 

caxpipa Do, Lexy theres a good fellow 
[She shakes lus hand and pushes hum gently to 
the door} 

Lexy It’s evidently my duty to go I hope 
it may not be necessary Goodnight, Mrs 
Morell [Zo the rest] Goodmght [Ie goes 
Candida shuts the door] 

surcess He was gushin with hestra piety 
hisself arter two sips People carnt drink lhe 
they huseter [Bustling across to the hearth] 
Well, James it’s time to lock up Mr Morch- 
banks shall I ave the pleasure of your com- 
pany for a bit o the way ome? 

MARCHBANKS [affrightedly] Yes I’d better 
go [He hurrtes towards the door, but Candida 
places herself before tt, barring lus way) 

CANDIDA [mith quiet authority] You sit down 
Youre not going yet 

MARCHBANKS [quatling] No I—I didnt mean 
to [He sits donn abjectly on the sofa] 

canpipa Mr Marchbanks will stay the 
night with us, papa 

Burcess Oh well, I'll say goodmght So 
long, James [He shakes hands mith Morell, 
and goes over to Cugene} Make em give you 
a mghthght by your bed, Mr Morchbanks 
itll comfort you if you wake up in the mght 
with a touch of that complaint of yores 
Goodnight 

marcHBanks Thankyou I will Goodmght, 
Mr Burgess [They shake hands Burgess goes 
to the door) 

CANDIDA [intercepling Morell, nho ıs follow- 
ing Burgess] Stay here, dear TIl puton papa’s 
coat for him [She goes out nith Burgess} 

MARCHBANKS [rising and stealing over to 
Morell} Morell theres going to be a ternble 
scene Arnt you afraid? 

monrit Not in the least 

warcHBanns I never envied you jour 
courage before [Ie puts his hand appcalingly 
on Morell's forearm] Stand by me, wont ou? 

MORELL [casting him off resolutely] Lach for 
Iumself, Lugene She must choose between 
us now 

Candida returns Eugene creeps back to the 
sofa like a guilty schoolboy 

civpipa [betneen them, addressing Eugene) 
Are you sorry? 

wtancuipanns [earnestly] Yes Heartbroken 

caxpipa Well then, you are forgiven Now 
go off to bed hhe a good httle boy I want to 
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talk to James about jou 

MARCHBANBS [rising im great consiernrior} 
Oh, I cant do that, Morell I must be here 
I'll not go away Tell her 

caxpipa [her susprctons confirred| Tell me 
what? (fies eyes avord hers furinely She turns 
and mutely transfers the question to Morell) 

MORELL [bracing himself for tHe catastrophe] 
I have nothing to tell her, except [here hts 
torce deepens to a measured and mournful 
tenderness} that she 1s my greatest treasure 
on earth—f she 1s really mine 

canpipa [coldly, offended by his yielding to 
hts orator’s instinct and treating her cs tf she 
nere the audience at the Guild of St Matthen)] 
I am sure Eugene ern say no less, if that 15 
all 

MARCHBANKS [discouraged] Morell she’s 
Inughing at us 

MoRELL [22h a qucl touch of temper] There 
1s nothing to laugh at Are you Jaughing at 
us, Candida? 

CANDIDA [nith quet anger) Lugene 1s very 
quich-witted, James I hope I am gomg to 
hugh, but I am not sure that I am not going 
to be very angry [She goes to the fireplace, crd 
stands there leaning nith her arm on the mantet- 
piece, and her foot on the fender, whilst Lugere 
steals to Morell and plucks him by the sleeve] 

MARCHBANKS [siuspering} Stop, Morell 
Dont let us say any thing 

MORELL [pushing Eugene array without deign- 
ing to look at him} I hope ou dont mean that 
as a threat, Candida 

canpipa [nilh emphatic narning| Take care, 
James Eugene Tashed you to go Are you 
going? 

MORELL [putling his foot donn] He shall not 
go I wish him to remain 

wancupasns Ill go Dll do whatever you 
want [He turns to the door} 

caxpipa Stop! [Te obeys} Didnt you hear 
James say he wished zou to stay” James is 
master here Dont you know that? 

MARCHBANAS [flushing mith a yorng poet's 
rage agarist tyranny] By what nght 15 he 
master? 

canpipa [queily] Tell him, James 

wtorrit [ta] en abac?) My dear I dont know 
of any mght that makes me master I assert 
no such right 

CANDIDA [mith infinite reproach) Lou dont 
know! Oh, James! James! [To ugere, mus- 
ingly} I wonder do you understind, Pugene’ 
[He shakes his head helplessly, not dari-g ta loot 
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at her] No youre too 
you leave to stay to stay and learn [She 
comes away from the hearth and places herself 
beineen them] Now, James! whats the matter? 
Come tell me 

MARCHBANKS [nhespering tremulously across 
to him} Dont eee á 

CANDIDA Come Out with ıt! 

MORELL [slowly] I meant to prepare your 
mind carefully, Candida, so as to prevent 
musunderstanding. 

CANDIDS Yes, dear I am sure you did 
But never mmd_ I shant misunderstand 

mMoRELL Well—er— [he hesitates, unable to 
Jind the long explanation which he supposed to 
be avarlable} 

CANDIDA Well? 

MORELL [bluring zt out baldly] Eugene de- 
clares that you are in love with him 

MARCHBANAS [ frazitcally] No, no, no, no, 
never I did not, Mrs Morell it’s not true 
I said I loved you I said I understood you, 
and that he couldnt And it was not after 
what passed there before the fire that Ispohe 
it was not, on my word It was this morning 

canp1pa [enlightened] This morning! 

MARCHBANES Yes [He looks at her, pleading 
Jor credence, and then adds semply| That was 
what was the matter with my collar 

cawpipa Your collar? (suddenly taking zn hes 
meaning she turns to Morell, shocked| Oh, 
James did you— [she stops]? 

MORELL [ashamed] You know, Candida, that 
I have a temper to struggle with And he 
said [shuddering] that you despised me in 
your heart 

canpipa [turning gutchly on Eugene} Did you 
say that? 

MARCHBANES [ferrzfied] No 

CANDIDA [almost jiercely] Then James has 
just told me a falsehood Is that what jou 
mean? 

MARCHBANES No, no I—I—T[desperately] 1t 
was David's wife And it wasnt at home 1t 
was when she saw him dancing before all the 
people 

MORELL [taking the cue nth a debater’s adroit- 
ness| Dancmg before all the people, Candida, 
and thmking he was moving their hearts by 
his mission when they were only suffering 
from—Prossy’s complaint [She zs about to 
protest he raises his hand to silence her] Dont 
try to look indignant, Candida— 

canpipa Try! 

MORELL [coniinung| Eugene was right As 
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young Well, I give | you told me a few hours after, he 1s always 


nght He said nothing that you did not say 
far better yourself He ıs the poet, who sees 
everything, and I am the poor parson, who 
understands nothing 

canpipa [remorsefully] Do you mind what 
is said by a foolish boy, because I said some- 
thing hke 1t m jest? 

MORELL That foolish boy can speak with 
the inspiration of a child and the cunning of 
aserpent He has clammed that you belong to 
him and not to me, and, rightly or wrongly, 
I have come to fear that ıt may be true I 
will not go about tortured with doubts and 
suspicions I will not hye with you and keep 
a secret from you I will not suffer the 1n- 
tolerable degradation of jealousy We have 
agreed—he and I—that you shall choose 
between us now I await your decision 

canpipa [slonly recothng a step, her heart 
hardened by his rhetoric ın spite of the sincere 
feeling behind 1{} Oh' I am to choose am J? 
Isuppose itis quite settled that I must belong 
to one or the other 

MORELL [firmly] Qute You must choose 
defimtely 

MARCHBANES [anziously] Morell you dont 
understand She means that she belongs to 
herself 

CANDIDA [turning on him] I mean that, and 
a good deal more, Master Eugene, as you 
will both find out presently And pray, my 
lords and masters, what have you to offer 
for my choice? I am up for auction, 1t seems 
What do you bid, James? 

wore [reproachfully] Cand—{He breaks 
down his eyes and throat fill mth tears the 
orator becomes a nounded animal] Icantspeah— 

canpips [:mpulsiely going to him) Ah, 
dearest— 

MARCHBANKS [e2 weld alarm] Stop 1t’s not 
far You musnt shew her that you suffer, 
Morell I am on the rack too, but I am not 
ery ing 

MORELL [rallying all his forces] Yes you are 
night It is not for pity that I am bidding 
[He disengages himself from Cand:da} 

CANDIDA [reireating, chilled) I beg your par- 
don, James I did not mean to touch you I 
am waitmg to hear your bid 

MORELL [rth proud humility) I have nothing 
to offer you but my strength for your defence, 
my honesty for your surety, my ability and 
industry for your lvehhood and my author- 
ity and position for your digmty That ıs all 
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it becomes a man to offer to a woman 

CANDIDA [qute quelly] And you, Eugene? 
What do you offer? 

MARCHBANKS My weakness My desolation 
My heart’s need 

CANDIDA [zmpressed] Thats a good bid, 
Eugene Now I know how to make my choice 

She pauses and looks curiously from one to the 
other, as uf weighing them Morell, whose lofty 
confidence has changed into heartbreaking dread 
at Eugene’s bid, loses all power of concealing his 
anztely Eugene, strung to the highest tension, 
does not move a muscle 

MORELL [in a@ suffocated vorce the appeal 
bursting from the depths of his angush] Can- 
dida! 

MARCHBANKS [aside, in a flash of contempt] 
Coward! 

CANDIDA [significantly] I give myself to the 
weaker of the two 

Lugene divines her meaning at once his face 
whitens Ithe steel in a furnace 

monet [bowing Ins head mith the calm of 
collapse} I accept your sentence, Candida 

canpipA Do you understand, Eugene? 

mancuBanks Oh, I feel I’m lost He cannot 
bear the burden 

MORELL [:ncredulously, raising his head and 
vorce mith comic abruptness| Do you mean me, 
Candida? 

CANDIDA [smiling a little] Let us sit and talh 
comfortably over it hke three frends [Zo 
Morell] Sit down, dear [Morell, quite lost, 
takes the char from the fireside the children’s 
char] Bring me that chair, Eugene [She in- 
dicates the casy char He fetches it silently, even 
mith something like cold strength, and places tt 
next Morell, a hittle behind him She sits down 
He takes the visitor's char limself, and sits, 
inscrutable When they are all settled she begins, 
throning a spell of quietness on them by her calm, 
sane, tender tone} You remember whit you 
told me about yourself, Eugene how nobody 
has cared for you smce your old nurse died 
how those clever fashionable sisters and 
successful biothers of yours were your 
mother’s and father’s pets how miserable 
you were at Eton how jour father 1s trying 

, to starve you into returning to Oxford how 
you have had to Ine without comfort or 
; welcome or refuge always lonely, and nearly 
always dishhed and msunderstood, poor boy! 
marcuBinns [ farthful to the nobility of his 
lot} Thad my boohs I had Nature And at 
Inst I met you 
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canDIDA Never mind that just at present 
Now I want you to looh at this other boy 
here my boy! spoiled from his cradle We go 
once a fortnight to see Ins parents You 
should come with us, Eugene, to see the 
pictures of the hero of that household James 
as a baby! the most wonderful of all babies 
James holding his first school prizc, won at 
the ripe age of exght! James as the captam of 
his eleven! James in hus first frock cont! James 
under all soits of glorious circumstances! 
You know how strong he 1s (I hope he didnt 
hurt you) how clever heis how happy [F ith 
deepening gravity] Ash James’s mother and 
his three sisters whit 1t cost to save James 
the trouble of domg anything but be strong 
and clever and happy Ash me whatit costs 
to be James’s mother and three sisters and 
wife and mother to Ins children all in one 
Ask Prossy and Mana how troublesome the 
house 1s even when we have no visitors to 
help us to shee the onions Ash the trades- 
men who want to worry James and spoil his 
beautiful sermons who it is that puts them 
off When there 1s money to give, he gives it 
when there ıs money to refuse, I refuse it I 
build a castle of comfort and indulgence and 
love for nm, and stand sentinel always to 
keep httle vulgar caresout Imake him master 
here, though he does not hnow st, and could 
not tell you 1 moment ago how 1t came to be 
so [FFith sweet irony] And when he thought 
I mght go away with you, Ins only anxiety 
was—what should become of me! .\nd to 
tempt me to stay he offered me [leaning for- 
ward to stroke his hair caressingly at cach phrase] 
his strength for my defence! Ins industry for 
my hvelihood! Ins digmty for my position! 
Ins—[relenting] ah, I am mixing up your 
beautiful cadences and spoiling them, am I 
not, darling? [She lays her chee! fondly against 
jus] 

MORELL [quite orercome Inceltng beside her 
char and embracing her with boyish ingenuo is- 
ness] It’s all truc, every word What Iam you 
have made me with the labor of y our hands 
and the love of your heart You are my wife, 
my mother, my sisters you are the sum of 
all loving care to me 

CANDIDA [in Ars arms smiling, to Eugene} Am 
I your mother and sisters to you, Lugenc 

MARCHDANKS [rising mith a fierce geeture of 
disgust] Ah, never Out, then, into the mght 
with me! 

CANDIDA [rising quic? ly} You are not gomg 
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hike that, Eugene? 


MARCHBANKS [mth the ring of a man’s vowe— 
no longer a boy’s—zn the nords} I hnow the 


hour when it stnkes I am umpahent to do 
what must be done 


MORELL [who kas also risen] Candida dont 


let him do anything rash 

CANDIDA (confident, smiling at Eugene} Oh, 
there 1s no fear He has learnt to hve without 
happiness 

MARCHBANKS I no longer desire happiness 
hfe 1s nobler than that Parson James I give 
you my happmess with both hands I love 
you because you have filled the heart of the 
woman I loved Goodbye [He goes towards 
the door} 

canpipa One last word [He stops, but mith- 
out turning to her She goes to kim] How old 
are you, Eugene? 

MARCHBANKS As old as the world now This 
mormng I was eghteen 
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make a httle poem out of the two sentences 
I am gomg to say to you? And will you 
promise to repeat it to yourself whenever 
you think of me? 
MARCHBANKS [rithout moumg] Say the sen- 
tences 
ca\pipa When I am thirty, she wil be 
forty-five When I am nee she will be 
seventy-five 
MARCHBANAS [turning to her] In a hundred 
years, we shall be the same age But I have 
a better secret than that in my heart Let me 
gonow The night outside grows impatient 
canpipa Goodbye [Ske takes hes face tn her 
hands, and as he dunes her intention and falls 
on his knees, she kisses his forehead Then he 
fies out into the night She turns to Morell, hold- 
ing out her arms to lum] Ah, James! 
They embrace But they do not know the secret 
tn the poet’s heart 


canpipa Eighteen! Will you, for my sake, | THE EVD 
Vi 
THE MAN OF DESTINY 
1896 


BEING THE THIRD OF FOUR PLEASANT PLAYS 


The trelfih of May, 1796, tn north Italy, at 
Tavaszano, on ihe road from Lod: to Milan 
The afternoon sun is blazing serenely over the 
plains of Lombardy, treating the Alps nth re- 
spect and the anthills nth indulgence, neker 


disgusted by the basking of the swine ın the wil- | 


lages nor hurt by ts cool reception tn the churches, 
but ruthlessly disdanful of ino hordes of ms- 
chevous insects which are the French and 
Austrian armes Tno days before, at Lodi, the 
Austrians tred to prevent the French from cross- 
ing the rwer by the narrow bridge there; but the 
French, commanded by a general aged 27, 
Napoleon Bonaparte, who does not respect the 
rules of mar, rushed the fireswept bridge, sup- 
ported by a tremendous cannonade in which the 
young general assisted mth his own hands Can- 
nonading ts ius technical speciality he has been 
trained ın the artillery under the old regime, and 
made perfect n the military arts of shirking lus 
duties, srindling the paymaster over travelling 
expenses, and dignifying war mth the rouse and 
smole of cannon, as depicted tn all military por- 


traits He ts, hovever, an original observer, and 
has percewed, for the first time since the imen- 
tion of gunpowder, that a cannon ball, of ii 
strikes aman, wil kil him To a thorough grasp 
of thts remarkable discovery ke adds a highly 
evolved faculty for physical geography and for 
the calculation of times and distances He has 
prodigious powers of work, and a clear realistic 
knowledge of human nature in pubhc affars, 
having seen tt exhaustively lested ın that de- 
partment during the French Reroluuon He ts 
unaginatie without tllustons, and creative with- 
out religion, loyally, patriotism or any of the 
common deals Not that he ıs incapable of these 
ideals on the contrary, he has sralloned them 
all in Ins boyhood, and now, having a keen 
dramatec faculty, 1s extremely clever at playing 
upon them by the arts of the actor and stage 
manager Waithal, he 1s no spotled child Poverty, 
ill-luck, the shifts of impecunious shabby-gen- 
ithiy, repeated farlure as a would-be author, 
humilation as a rebuffed time server reproof ard 
punshment as an incoripetent and dtsharest 
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officer, an escape from dismissal from the ser- 
uice so narrow that if the emigration of the 
nobles had not ratsed the value of even the most 
rascally heutenant to the famine price of a 
general he nould have been swept contemptuously 
from the army these trals have ground his con- 
cert out of hım, and forced him to be self- 
sufficent and to understand that to such men as 
he ts the world nll give nothing that he cannot 
tale from it by force In this the norld ts not 
Sree from conardice and folly, for Napoleon, as 
a merciless cannonader of politcal rubbish, 1s 
making himself useful indeed, tt ts even now 
impossible to live in England without sometimes 
feeling how much that country lost in not beng 
conquered by him as nell as by Julius Cesar 
Honever, on thts May afternoon in 1796, tt ts 
early days nith him He has but recently been 
promoted general, partly by using hts nife to 
seduce the Directory (then governing France), 
partly by the scarcity of officers caused by the 
emigration as aforesatd, partly by his faculty of 
Anoming a country, nith all tts roads, rivers, 
hills and valleys, as he knons the palm of hts 
hand, and largely by that new faith of hes in the 
efficacy of firing cannons at people His army ts, 
as to discepline, tn a state nhich has so greatly 
shocked some modern mriters before nhom the 
following story has been enacted, that they, m- 
pressed naith the later glory of “L'Empereur,” 
have altogether refused to credttit But Napoleon 
ts not L’Empereur yet hts men call him Le Peti 
Caporal, as he ts sitll 1n the stage of gaining n- 
Sluence over them by displays of pluck He ts not 
in a poston to force his mill on them in orthodoz 
military fashon by the cat o' mne tals The 
French Revolution, which has escaped suppres- 
sion solely through the monarchy’s habit of being 
at least four years ın arrear nith nis soldiers in 
ihe matter of pay, has substituted for that habit, 
as far as possible, the habit of not paying at all, 
ercept in promises and patriotic flattertes n hich 
are not compatible ntth martial law of the 
Prussian type Napoleon has therefore ap- 
proached the Alps tn command of men mithout 
money, in rags, and consequently tndtsposed to 
stand much discipline, espectally from upstart 
generals This circumstance, nhich would have 
embarrassed an tdealıst soldier, kas been norih 
a thousand cannon io Napoleon He kas sad 
to his army “ You have patriotism and courage, 
bul you have no money, no clothes, and hardly 
anything to eat In Italy there are all these 
things, and glory as nell, to be gained by a de- 
toled army led by a general sho regards loot as 
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the natural right of the soldier I am such a 
general En avant, mes enfants!’ The res: lt hac 
entirely gustified him The army conqvers Italy 
as the locusts conquered Cyprus They fight all 
day and march all mght, covering tmposstble 
distances and appearing in incredible places, not 
because every soldier carnes a field marshal s 
baton in his Inapsacl, but because he hopes to 
carry at least half a dozen silver forls there rezt 
day 

It must be understood, by the ray, thai the 
Trench army does not make nar on the Itahans 
It ts there to rescue them from the tyrarny of 
their Austrian conquerors, and confer republican, 
insttluttons on them, so that wn meidentally loot- 
ing them it merely makes free nith ihe property 
of tts friends, who ought to be grateful to tt, and 
perhaps nauld be :f ingratitude nere not the pro- 
verbal faring of their country The Austrians, 
whom t fights, are a thoroughly respectable regu- 
lar army, sell disciplined, commanded by 
genilemen versed in orthodox campaigning at 
the head of them Beauheu, practising the classic 
art of nar under orders from Vienna, and getting 
horribly beaten by Napoleon, nho acts on his onr 
responsthiltty ın defiance of professional pre~ 
cedents or orders from Paris Eren nhen the 
Austrians min a battle, all that ıs necessary 1s to 
nat untel their routine obliges them to return to 
their quarters for afternoon tea, so to speal, and 
nin it back again from them a course pursued 
later on mih brilant success at Marengo Qr 
the nhole, nith his foe handicapped by Austrian 
statesmanship, classic generalship, and the exi- 
gencies of the aristocratic social structure of 
Viennese society, Napoleon finds ut possible to be 
irresistible nithout scorking heroic miracles The 
norld, honever, likes miracles and heroes, and ts 
quite incapable of concening the action of such 
Sorces as academic militarism or J rennese drarv- 
ingroomism Hence it has already begun to 
manufacture “L'Empereur,” and thus to male 
tt difficult for the romanticısts of a hundred 
years later to credit the hitherto unrecorded little 
scene non in queslion al Tarazzaro 

The besi quarters in Taraszanro are at a hilile 
inn, the first house reached by travellers pasung 
through the place fron: Milan to Lod: It stards 


| in @ tineyard, and tls principal room, a pleatart 


refuge from the summer heat, 18 ope” so midely 
at the bacl to ihis vineyard that ais alriost a 
large veranda The bolder children mich ex- 
cited by the alarums end excuruonrs of the port 
Jer days, and by an irruplion of Frerch Ironps 
al six o`'clocl , brow that the Frerch co viarder 
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` has quartered himself ın thts room, and are 
diwided beineen a craving to peep in at the front 
nindows, and a mortal dread of the sentinel, a 
young gentleman-saldter nho, having no natural 
moustache, has had a most ferocious one painted 
on his face mith boot blacking by has sergeant As 
hus heavy unform, hike all the uniforms of that 
day, rs designed for parade nithout the least re- 
ference to las health or comfort, he perspires pro- 
JSusely in the sun, and his painted moustache has 
run in little streaks down hes chin and round his 
nech, except where rt has dried tn stiff yapanned 
flakes and had tts sweeping outline chapped off in 
grotesque litle bays and headlands, making him 
unspeakably rediculous ın the eye of History a 
hundred years later, but monstrous and horrible 
to the contemporary north Itahan infant, to 
whom nothing would seem more natural than that 
he should relieve the monotony of his guard by 
puchforking a stray child up on hus bayonet, and 
eating et uncooked Nevertheless one girl of bad 
character, wn whom an instinct of privilege nith 
soldiers ıs already stirring, does peep tn at the 
safest nindow for a moment before a glance and 
a clink from the sentinel sends her flyng Most 
of what she sees she has seen before the vineyard 
at the back, nith the old minepress and a cart 
among the vines, the door close on her right lead- 
ing to the street entry, the landlord’s best side- 
board, now in full action for dinner, further back 
on the same side, the fireplace on the other side 
nith a couch near wt, another door, leading to the 
anner rooms, between t and the vineyard, and 
the table ın the mddle set out mih a repast of 
Milanese risotio, cheese, grapes, bread, oles, 
and a big nichered flash of red nine 

The landlord, Giuseppe Grandt, she knows 
nell Hers a swarthy wvacious shrerdly cheerful 
blach-curled bullet headed grinning litile wnn- 
heeper of 40 Naturally an excellent host, he zs 
an the haghest sgaris this evening at his good for- 
tune in having as hus guest the French commander 
to protect him against the license of the troops 
He actually sporis a par of gold earrings which 
nould othernise have been hidden carefully under 
the ninepress mith las litle equipment of silver 

late 

Napoleon, sitting facing her on the further 
side of the table, she sees for the first ime Hets 
working hard, partly at ies meal, which he has 
discovered how to dispatch in ten minutes by 
aitacking all the courses semultaneously (thes 
practice ts the beginning of tus downfall), and 
partly at a military map on which he from ime 
to irme marks the position of the forces by taking 
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a@ grape-skin from hts mauth and planting it on 
the map mith hts thumb like a wafer There ts no 
revolutionary untidiness about his dress or per- 
son, but hes elbow has displaced most of the 
ashes and glasses, and hus long harr trails into 
the risotto when he forgets it and leans more m- 
tently over the map 

ciusePre Will your excellency— 

NAPOLEON [entent on his map, but cramming 
humself mechamcally 2th lus left hand] Dont 
talk I’m busy 

GIUSEPPE [mth perfect goodhumor] Excel- 
lency I obey 

NAPOLEON Some red ink 

GIUSEPPE Alas! excellency, there 1s none 

NAPOLEON [nth Corsican facetrousness} Kill 
something and bring me sts blood 

GIUSEPPE [grinning] There 1s nothing but 
your excellency’s horse, the sentinel, the 
lady upstairs, and my wife 

NAPOLEON Kall your wife 

GIuUsEPPE Whllingly, your excellency, but 
unhappily I am not strong enough She 
would kill me 

NAPOLEON That will do equally well 

GIUSEPPE Your excellency does me too 
much honor [Streichng his hand towards the 
flesh] Perhaps some wine will answer your 
excellency’s purpose 

NAPOLEON [hastily protecting the flash, and 
becoming quite serrous| Wine! No that would 
be waste You are all the same waste! waste! 
waste! [He marhs the map with gravy, using lis 
fork as a pen} Clear away [He finishes hus 
mine, pushes bach his chair, and uses his naphin, 
stretching his legs and leaning bach, but still 
Jronning and thinking} 

GIUSEPPE (clearing the table and removing the 
things to a tray on the sideboard) Every man to 
his trade, excellency We innkeepers have 
plenty of cheap wine we think nothing of 
spilhng 1t You great generals have plenty 
of cheap blood you think nothing of spilling 
it Is it not so, excellency? 

NAPOLEON Blood costs nothing wine costs 
money [He rises and goes to the fireplace] 

ciusepre They say you are careful of 
everything except human hfe, excellency 

NAPoLEoN Human hfe, my friend, 1s the 
only thing that takes care of itself [Ze throws 
himself at ins ease on the couch} 

GIUSEPPE [admrng kim) Ah, eacellency; 
what fools we all are beside you! If I could 
only find out the secret of your success! 

naroreoy You would make yourself 
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No servants A dressing bag and a trunk 
that is all The postilhon says she left a horse 
at the Golden Eagle A charger, with military 
trappings 

NAPOLEON A woman with a charger! 
French or Austrian? 

aiusepre Trench, excellency 

Napoveon Her husband’s charger, no 
doubt Killed at Lodi, poor fellow 

THE LADY’S VOICE [the iro final notes nom 
making a peremptory descending tnterval] 
Giuseppe! 

NAPOLEON [rising to hsten] Thats not the 
voice of a woman whose husband was lulled 
yesterday. 

Giuseprpe Husbands are not always re- 
gretted, eacellency [Calling] Coming, lady, 
coming [He makes for the inner door] 

NAPOLEON [arresting him mith a strong hand 
on ius shoulder] Stop Let her come 

vorce Giuseppe! [zmpatrently] 

GIUSEPPE Let me go, excellency It is my 
point of honor as an innkeeper to come when 
Iam called I appeal to you as a soldier 

A MAN'S voce [outstde, at the inn door, shout- 
ıng) Here, someone Hollo! Landlord! Where 
are you? [Somebody raps vigorously mth a whip 
handle on a bench tn the passage] 

NAPOLEON [suddenly becoming the commanding 
officer again and throning Giuseppe off] My 
man at last [Ponting to the sner door) Go 
Attend to your business the lady 1s calling 
you [He goes to the fireplace and stands mith kis 
back to tt mth a determined military air} 

GIUSEPPE (with bated breath, snatching up his 
tray] Certainly, excellency [He hurries out by 
the inner door] 

THE MAN’s Voice [tmpatently] Are you all 
asleep here? 

The other door ts hacked rudely open A dusty 
sub-heutenant bursts tnto the room He 1s a tall 
chuchle-headed young man of 24, nith the com- 
plexion and style of a man of rank, and a self- 
assurance on ihai ground which the French Re- 
volulton kas farled to skake:n the smallesi degree 
He has a thich silly lıp, an eager credulous eye, 
an obstinate nose, and a loud confident race A 
young man n uthout fear, nithout reverence, mith- 
out tmaginaton, without sense, hopelessly 1n- 
susceptible to the Napoleome or any other idea, 
stupendously egotistical, eminently qualified to 
rush in where angels fear to tread, yet of a ugor- 
ous babbling vitality which bustles him into the 
thich of things He 1s gust now boring mith reza- 
tion, attributable by a superficial observer to tus 
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impatience at not being promptly attended to b 
the staff of the inn, but in which es dake 
eye can perceive a certain moral depth, indicating 
a more permanent and momentous grievance On 
seeng Napoleon, he ts sufficiently taken abact to 
check himself and salute, but he does not betray 
by hts manner any of that prophete conscious- 
ness of Marengo and Austerhts, JVaterloo and 
St Helena, or the Napoleonic pictures of Dela- 
roche and Messomer, which later ages expect 
Jrom ham 

NAPOLEON [natch in hand] Well, si, you 
have come at last Your instructions were 
that I should arnve here at sis, and find you 
waiting for me with my mail from Paris and 
with despatches Itis now twenty minutes 
to exght You were sent on this service as a 
hard nder with the fastest horse in the camp 
You arme a hundred minutes late, on foot. 
Where 1s your horse? 

THE LIEUTENANT [moodely pulling off hes 
gloves and dashing them mith his cap and whip 
on the table] Ah' where indeed? Thats just 
what I should hhe to hnow, General [J¥ith 
emotion} You dont know how fond I was of 
that horse 

NAPOLEON [angrely sarcasttc] Indeed! [¥1tk 
sudden misgiving] Where are the letters and 
despatches? 

THE LIEGTENANT [emportantly, rather pleased 
than othermise at having some remar/ able news} 
I dont know 

NAPOLEON [unable to beleve his ears} You 
dont know! 

LIEUTENANT Nomore than you do, General 
Now I suppose I shall be court-martsalled 
Well, I dont mind being court-martialled, 
but [muh solemn determination] I tell you, 
General, 1f ever I catch that innocent loohing 
youth, I'll spoil his beauty, the shm} httle 
har! U'N make a picture of nm J’ll— 

napoLeon [advancing from the hearth to the 
table] What mnocent loohmg youth? Pull 
yourself together, sir, will you, and give an 
account of y ourself 

LIEUTENANT | facing him at the opposite side 
of the table, leaning on tt miih kas fists] Oh, I'm 
all nght, General I’m perfectly ready to 
give an account of myself I shall make the 
court-martial thoroughly understand that 
the fault was not mne Advantage has been 
taken of the better side of my nature, and 

’m not ashamed of 1t But with all respect to 
you as my commanding officer, General, I 
say again that if ever I set eyes on that son 
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of Satan, 1'll— 

NAPOLEON [angrely] So you said before 

LIEUTENANT [draning himself upright] I say 
it again Just wart until I catch him Just 
wait thats all [He folds hes arms resolutely, 
and breathes hard, nith compressed lips} 

aaroLEoS J am waiting, sir For your ew- 
planation 

LIEUTENANT [confidently] Youll change your 
tone, General, when you hear what has hap- 
pened to me 

NaroLeoS Nothing has happened to you, 
sir you are alive and not disabled Where 
are the papeis entrusted to you? 

revTevanT Nothing happened to me! 
Nothing! He swore eternal brotherhood 
with me Was that nothing? He said my eyes 
reminded him of hus sister’s eyes Was that 
nothing? He ered—actually cried—over the 
story of my separation from Angelica Was 
that nothing? He paid for both bottles of 
wine, though he only ate bread and grapes 
himself Perhaps you call that nothing He 
gave me his pistols and his horse and his 
despatches—most important despatches— 
and let me go away with them [Zrumphantly, 
seeing that he has reduced Napoleon to blank 
slupefaction}] Was that nothing? 

napoteon [enfeebled by astomshment] Whit 
did he do that for? 

“iruTENanT [as :f the reason nere obuous) 
To shew his confidence in me, of course 
[Napoleon's zaw does not exactly drop, but iis 
hinges become nerveless) And I was worthy of 
his confidence I brought them all bach 
honorably But would you believe it? when 
I trusted him with my pistols, and my horse, 
and my despatches— 

NaPoLEON What the devil did you do that 
for? 

LIEUTENANT I’m telling you to shew my 
confidence inInm And he betray edit! abused 
it! never came bach again! ‘The thief! the 
swindler! the heartless treacherous httle 
blachguard! You call that nothing, I suppose 
But looh here, General [again resorting to the 
table nith lus fisis for greater emphasis} \ ou 
may put up with this outrage from the 
Austrians if you hhe, but speaking for my- 
self personally, I tell you that if ever I 
cateh— 

NAPOLFON [turning on his heel in disgust and 
trrilably resuming his march to and fro] Yes 
you have sud that more than once already 

LIEUTENANT [excrfedly] More than once! I'll 
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saj at fifty times, and whats more, I H doat 
Youll see, General Vil shew my confideoce 
in him, so I sdl TrH— 

NAPOLEON Yes, yes, sir no doubt you will 
What kind of man was he? 

LIEUTENANT «Well, I should think vou 
ought to be able to tell from his conduct the 
kind of min he was 

sapoLeon Psha! What was he hhe? 

LIEUTENANT Like! He was hhe—well, you 
ought to have just seen the fellow that will 
give you a notion of what he was hhe He 
wont be Ithe 1t five minutes after I etch 
him, for I tell you that if ever— 

NAPOLEON [shouling furiously for the u- 
keeper] Giuseppe! [To the Lreutenant, out of all 
patence] Hold your tongue, sir, af you can 

LIEUTENANT [plaiminely] I warn vou it’s no 
use trying to put the blame on me How was 
I to hnow the sort of fellow he was? [Te takes 
achar from betneen the sideboard and the outer 
door, places ut near the table, and sits donn) 1f 
you only knew how hungry and tired I am, 
youd have more consideration 

GIUSEPPE [returning] W hat 1s 1t, excellency? 

NAPOLEON [struggling nith his temper} Take 
this—this officer Feed him, and put Inm to 
bed, if necessary When he 1s in Ins right 
mind gain, find out what has happened to 
hm and bring me word [To the Lieutenant] 
Consider y ourself under arrest, sir 

LIEUTENANT [rith sully stiffness] L was pie- 
pared for that It tahes a gentleman to 
understand a gentleman [He throns kes 
sword on the table) 

GIUSEPPE [nith sympathele concern] Hase 
you been attached by the Austriins, heu- 
tenant? Dear' dear! dex! 

LIEUTENANT [contemptuously] Attached! I 
could have brohen Ins bach between my 
finger and thumb I wish I had, now No at 
wis by appealing to the better side of my 
nature thats what I cant get over He said 
he’d never met a man he hhed so much as 
me He put his handkerchief round my neck 
because 4 gnat bit me, and my stock was 
chafing it Look! [He pulls a handlerchicf 
Jrom fas stock Giuseppe tales tt ard exarunet 
if] 

ctuseprr [to Napoleon] \ lady's hondher- 
chief, excellency [He smells 1t] Perfumed 

vapoLteon Eh? [He takes il ard loots at it 
atlentirely}] Hm! [He srrells u] Ha [He rels 
thoughtfully acrocs the room loolarg ef Ue 
handlerchef,n hich be finally sticl s 1- tke breest 
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No servants A dressing bag and a trunk 
that is all The postillion says she left a horse 
at the Golden Eagle A charger, with military 
trappings 

NAPOLEON A woman with a charger! 
French or Austrian? 

GIUSEPPE Trench, excellency 

NAPOLEON Her husband’s charger, no 
doubt Killed at Lodi, poor fellow 

THE LADY'S voice [the two final notes now 
making a peremptory descending tterval] 
Giuseppe! 

NAPOLEON [rising to iesten] Thats not the 
voice of a woman whose husband was killed 
yesterday 

Giuseppe Husbands are not always re- 
gretted, excellency [Calling] Coming, lady, 
coming {He makes for the inner door] 

NAPOLEON [arresting him mth a strong hand 
on hus shoulder} Stop Let her come 

voice Giuseppe"! (empateently] 

GIUSEPPE Let me go, excellency Itis my 
pomt of honor as an mnheeper to come when 
I am called I appeal to you as a soldier 

A MAN’S voice [outside, at the inn door, shout- 
ıng] Here, someone Holo! Landlord! Where 
are you? [Somebody raps vigorously mth a whip 
handle on a bench tn the passage] 

NAPOLEON (suddenly becomung the commanding 
officer again and throning Giuseppe off} My 
man at last [Porting to the snner door} Go 
Attend to your business the lady 1s calhng 
you [He goes to the fireplace and stands nith hs 
bach to ıt mith a determined military air] 

GIUSEPPE [miih bated breath, snatching up his 
tray} Certasnly, excellency [He hurrzes out by 
the inner door) 

THE MA's voice [zmpatently} Are you all 
asleep here? 

The other door zs kicked rudely open A dusty 
sub-heutenant bursts into the room He ts a tall 
chuchle-headed young man of 24, mith ihe com- 
pleaton and style of a man of rank, and a self- 
assurance on that ground which the French Re- 
volutton kas faded to shake tn the smallest degree 
He has a thick silly kıp, an eager credulous eye, 
an obstinate nose, and a loud confident vore A 
young man nithout fear, nithout reverence, reith- 
out imagination, wrihout sense, hopelessly in- 
susceptible to the Napoleonte or any other dea, 
siupendously egotistical, eminently qualrfied to 
rush tn where angels fear to tread, yet of a vigor- 
ous babbling vitality whch bustles hım into the 
thick of things He ts gust now boiling nith texa- 
hon, attributable by a superficial observer to his 
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wnpatience at not being promptly attended io 
the staff of the inn, beach doi Fae 
eye can percetve a cerlain moral depth, indicating 
@ more permanent and momentous grievance On 
seeng Napoleon, he zs sufficiently taken aback to 
chech himself and salute, but he does not betray 
by hes manner any of that prophetic conscrous- 
ness of Marengo and Austerlits, Waterloo and 
St Helena, or the Napoleone pictures of Dela- 
roche and Messomer, which later ages expect 
Jrom him 

NAPOLEON [natch tn hand] Well, sir, you 
have come at last Your mstructions were 
that I should arrive here at sr, and find you 
waiting for me with my mail from Paris and 
with despatches It is now twenty minutes 
to eight You were sent on this service as a 
hard nder wath the fastest horse m the camp 
You arnve a hund:ed minutes late, on foot 
Where 1s your horse? 

THE LIEUTENANT [moodily pulling off lus 
gloves and dashing them mith Ins cap and whip 
on the table) Ah! where mdeed? Thats just 
what I should hhe to hnow, General [J¥:th 
emotion] You dont hnow how fond I was of 
that horse 

NAPOLEON [angrily sarcastic] Indeed! [}¥ith 
sudden misging| Where are the letters and 
despatches? 

THE LIEUTENANT [tmportantly, rather pleased 
than othernise at having some remarkable news) 
I dont hnow 

NAPOLEON [unable to beheve jus ears} You 
dont know! 

Lieutenant No more than you do, General 
Now I suppose I shall be court-martialled 
Well, I dont mind being court-martialled, 
but [m:i solemn determinaton) 1 tell you, 
General, 1f ever I catch that mnocent loohmg 
youth, I'l spoll his beauty, the shmy httle 
har! PI make a picture of him Pil— 

NAPOLEON [advancing from the hearth to the 
table} What mnocent looking youth? Pull 
yourself together, sir, will you, and give an 
account of yourself 

LIEUTEMANT [ facmg him at the opposite side 
of the table, leaning on tt mith hes fists] Oh, Pm 
all nght, General I’m perfectly ready to 
gne an account of myself I shall make the 
court-martial thoroughly understand that 
the fault was not mme Advantage has been 
taken of the better side of my nature, and 
I’m not ashamed oft But with all respect to 
you as my commanding officer, General, I 
say agam that if ever I set eyes on that son 
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of Satan, I ll— 

narotton [angrily] So you sud before 

TIFUTFNANT [draning hunself upright) I say 
it again Just wait until I catch hm Just 
wait thats all (He folds his arms resolutely, 
and breathes hard, nitk compressed lips] 

nAroLros Iam wutng sir Tor your ev- 
planation 

LIEUTFNANT [confidently] Youll change your 
tone, General, when zou hem what has hap- 
pened to me 

napotron Nothing has happened to you, 
sir you are alive ind not disabled Where 
are the papers entrusted to } ou? 

LIEUTESASNT Nothing happened to me! 
Nothing"! He swore eternal brotherhood 
with me Was that nothing? He said my eyes 
reminded him of his sister's eyes Was that 
nothing? He eried—actually ericd—over the 
story of my separation from Angelica Was 
that nothing? He pad for both bottles of 
wine, though he only ite bread and grapes 
himself Perhaps you call that nothing He 
gave me his pistols and his horse and his 
despatches—most important despatches— 
and let me goaway with them [Trumphantly, 
seeing that he has reduced Napoleon to blank 
slupefaction] Was that nothing? 

NAPOLEON [enfeebled by astonshment] What 
did he do that for? 

LIEUTENANT [as :f ihe reason nere obvious} 
To shew his confidence in me, of course 
[Napoleon’s yaw does not exactly drop, but tts 
lunges become nerveless] And I was worthy of 
his confidence I brought them all back 
honorably But would you beheve it? when 
I trusted him with my pistols, and my horse, 
and my despatches— 

naPoLeoy What the devil did you do that 
for? 

LIEUTENANT I’m telling you to shew my 
confidenceinlum And he betrayed it! abused 
it! never came back agam! ‘lhe thief! the 
swindler! the heartless treacherous httle 
blachguard! You cal} that nothing, I suppose 
But look here, General [again resorting to the 
lable mth lus fists for greater emphasis} you 
may put up with ths outrage from the 
Austrians 1f you hke, but speaking for my- 
self personally, I tell you that if ever I 
catch— 

NAPOLEON [turning on his heel in disgust and 
wriably resunung has march to and fro] Yes 
you have said that more than once already 

LIEUTENANT [excitedly] More than once! I'll 
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say it fifty times, and whats more, PI do ıt 
Youll sce, General TH shew my confidence 
m m, so Iwt PH— 

NAPOLEON Yes, yes, sir no doubt jou will 
What kind of man was he? 

LIFUTENAAT Well, I should think you 
ought to be able to tell from his conduct the 
lund of man he was 

sapoteov Psha! What was he like? 

LIFUTENAST Like! He was hhe—well, you 
ought to have just seen the fellow that will 
give you a notion of what he was hke He 
wont be lke it five minutes afte: I catch 
him, for I tell you that if ever— 

napoLeon [shouting furiously for the nn- 
keeper] Giuseppe! [To the Lieutenant, out of all 
patience] Hold your tongue, sir, 1f you can 

LIEUTENANT [plaimively] 1 warn you it’s no 
use trying to put the blame on me How was 
I to know the sort of fellow he was? [He takes 
a chair from between the sideboard and the outer 
door, places it near the table, and sits down} If 
you only knew how hungry and tired I am, 
youd have more consideration 

ciuseppr [returning] What 1s 1t, excellency? 

NAPOLEON [struggling mith lis temper] Take 
this—this officer Teed him, and put him to 
bed, if necessary When he is in his nght 
mind again, find out what has happened to 
him and bring me word [To the Lieutenant] 
Consider yourself under arrest, sir 

LIEUTENANT [mth sulky stiffness] I was pre- 
pared for that It takes a gentleman to 
understand a gentleman [He throws hus 
sword on the table) 

GIUSEPPE [mth sympathetic concern] Have 
you been attacked by the Austrians, heu- 
tenant? Dear! dear! dear! 

LIEUTENANT [contemptuously] Attached! I 
could have brohen Ins back between my 
finger and thumb J wish I had, now No it 
was by appealing to the better side of my 
nature thats what I cant get over He said 
he'd never met a man he liked so much as 
me He put his handkerchief round my neck 
because a gnat bit me, and my stock was 
chafing ıt Look! [He pulls a handkerchief 
Jrom his stoch Giuseppe takes wt and examines 
t 

GIUSEPPE [fo Napoleon) A lady's handker- 
chief, excellency [He smells xt] Perfumed 

napoteon Eh? [He takes it and looks at zt 
aitentvely| Hm! [He smells it] Ha) [He nalis 
thoughtfully across the room, looking at the 
handherchtef, which he finally sticks in the breast 
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of hts coat] 5 

LIEUTENANT Good enough for him, any~ 
how I noticed that he had a woman’s hands 
when he touched my neck, with his coaxing 
fawning ways, the mean effeminate httle 
hound [Lowering his voice mth thrilling inten- 
sety] But mark my words, General If ever— 

THE LApy’s vorce foutsde, as before] 
Giuseppe! 

LIEUTENANT | peirsfied] What was that? 

orusepPe Only a lady upstairs, heutenant, 
calling me 

LIEUTENANT Lady! 

voice Giuseppe, Giuseppe where are 
you? 

LIEUTENANT [smurderously] Give me that 
sword (He snatches up the sword and draws t) 

GIUSEPPE [rushing forward and seizing his 
right arm) What are you thinking of, heu- 
tenant? It’s a lady dont you hear? It’s a 
woman’s voice 

LIEUTENANT It’s his voice, I tell you Let 
me go [He breaks away, and rushes to the edge 
of the veranda, where he posts himself, sword in 
hand, watching the door lhe a cat watching a 
mousehole} 

It opens, and the Strange Lady steps in She 
ws tall and extraordinarily graceful, mth a 
delicately intelligent, apprehenswe, questioning 
face perception in the brow, sensuwveness in the 
nostrils, character tn the chin all heen, refined, 
and original She ts very feminine, but by no 
means weak the lithe tender figure is hung on a 
strong frame the hands and feet, nech and 
shoulders, are useful vigorous members, of full 
size in proportion to her stature, which percep- 
ibly exceeds that of Napoleon and the innkeeper, 
and leaves ker at no disadvantage mith the lew- 
tenant Only, her elegance and radiant charm 
keep the secret of her size and strength She is 
not, gudging by her dress, an admarer of the 
latest fashtons of the Directory, or perhaps she 
uses up her old dresses for travelling At all 
events she wears no jachet mith extravagant 
lappels, no Greco-Tallen sham chiton, nothing, 
undeed, that the Princesse de Lamballe mghi 
not have worn Her dress of flowered sill. ıs long 
wasted, mith a Watteau pleat behind, but mith 
the pamers reduced to mere rudiments, as she is 
too tall for them It ws cut low in the neck, where 
1118 eked out by a creamy fichu She ts faw, wuh 
golden brown har and grey eyes 

She enters nith the self-possession of a noman 
accustomed to the privileges of rank and beauty 

The tnnheeper, who has excellent natural manners 
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ts highly appreciative of her Napoleon ts smitten 
self-conscious His color deepens he becomes 
stiffer and less at ease than before She 15 
advancing ın an infintely well bred manner to 
pay her respects to iim when the hentenant 
pounces on her and serzes her right nrist As 
she recognises him, she becomes deadly pale, 
There ws no mistaking her expression a revela- 
ton of some fatal error, utterly unexpected, has 
suddenly appalled her 1n the mdst of tranquillity, 
security, and victory The next moment a nave 
of angry color rushes up from beneath the 
creamy fichu and drowns her whole face One 
can see that she ts blushing all over her body 
Even the heutenant, ordinarily incapable of 
observation, can see a thing when it rs painted 
red for lam Interpreting the blush as the nvolun- 
tary confession of blach deceit confronted mith 
wts victim, he addresses her in a loud crow of 
retributive triumph 

LIEUTENANT So Ive got you, my lad So 
youve disguised yourself, have you? [In a 
vorce of thunder, releasing her wrist] Take off 
that skirt 

GIUSEPPE [remonstrating| Oh, heutenant! 

avy [affrighted, but highly mdignant at hus 
having dared to touch her) Gentlemen I appeal 
to you [To Napoleon] You, sir, are an officer 
a general You will protect me, will you not? 

LIEUTENANT Never you mind him, General 
Leave me to deal with him 

NAPOLEON With him! With whom, si? 
Why do you treat this Indy in such a fashion? 

LIEUTENANT Lady! He’s a man! the man I 
shewed my confidence in [Rarsing ins snord] 
Here, you— 

Lapy [running behind Napoleon and in her 
agitation clasping to her breast the arm which 
he extends before her as a fortification) Oh, 
thank you, General Keep lim away 

napoteon Nonsense, sir This 1s certainly 
a lady [she suddenly drops hts arm and blushes 
agai}, and you ae under arrest Put down 
your sword, sir, instantly 

LIEUTENANT General [I tell you he’s an 
Austrian spy He passed himself off on me 
as one of General Masséna’s staff this after- 
noon, and now he’s passing himself off on 
you as a woman Am I to beleve my own 
eyes or not? 

tapy General 1t must be my brother He 
is on General Masséna’s staff He 1s very bhe 
me 

LIEUTENANT [hus mend gning nay] Do you 
mean to say that youre not your brother, 
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but your sister? the sister who wis so hhe 
me? who had my beautiful blue eyes? It’s a 
he yom czes are not hhe mne theyre 
exactly like your own 

NaPOLEo’ [22th contained exasperation) Licu- 
tenant wall you obey my orders and leave 
the room, since you are convineed at Inst 
that this 1s no gentleman? 

LeUTFNant Gentleman! I should think 
not No gentleman would have abused my 
confi— 

naPoLron [out of all patience] That will do, 
sir do zou herr? Wil zou leave the room? I 
order jou to leave the room 

rapy Oh pray let me go instead 

napoLron [drily] Excuse me, madam With 
all possible respect for 5 our brother, I do not 
yet understand what an officer on General 
Massena’s staff wants with my letters I have 
some questions to put to you 

GIUSEPPE [discreetly] Come, heutenant [He 
opens the door) 

LIFUTFMANT I’m of General tike warn- 
ing by me be on your guard against the 
better side of your nature [Zo the lady} 
Madam my apologies I thought you were 
the same person, only of the opposite sex, 
and that naturally misled me 

apt [recovering her good humor] It was not 
your fault, was it? I’m so glad youre not 
angry with me any longer, heutenant [Ske 
offers her hand) 

LIEUTENANT [bending gallantly to hiss it} Oh, 
madam, not the Jlea— [Checking himself and 
looking at tt] You have your brother's hand 
And the same sort of ring! 

apy [sreetly] We are twins 

LIEUTENANT That accounts for st [He 
fasses her hand) A thousand pardons I didnt 
mind about the despatches at all thats more 
the General’s affair than mine 1t was the 
abuse of my confidence through the better 
side of my nature [Taking Mus cap, gloves and 
whip from the table and going} Youll excuse 
my leaving you, General, I hope Very sorry, 
I’m sure [He talks himself out of the room 
Giuseppe follows him and shuts the door} 

NAPOIEON [looking afier them mith concen- 
trated irritation} Idiot! 

The Strange Lady smiles sympathehcally He 
comes frowning down the room between the table 
and the fireplace, all his awkwardness gone now 
that hers alone mith her 

tapy How can I thank you, General, for 
your protection? 
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NAPOLEON [turning on her suddenly] My 
despatches come! (He puts out his hand for 
them] 

taps General! [She involuntarily puts her 
hands on her fichu as tf to protect something 
there} 

naroreon You tricked that blockhead out 
of them You disguised yourself as a man 
I want my despatches They are there in the 
bosom of your dress, under your hands 

1ADY [quickly removing her hands] Oh, how 
unkindly you are speaking to me! (She fakes 
her handkerchief from her fichu) You frighten 
me [She touches her eyes as tf to nipe away a 
tear] 

naportov Isee you dont know me, madam, 
or you would save yourself the trouble of 
pretending to cry 

Lavy [producing an effect of smiling through 
her tears} Yes, I do know you You are the 
famous General Buonaparte [She gives the 
name a marked Itahan pronunciation Bwan- 
na-parr-te] 

MAPOLEON (angrily, with the French pronuncia- 
on] Bonaparte, Madam, Bonaparte The 
papers, if you please 

rapy But I assure you— [le snatches the 
handkerchief rudely} General! [indignantly] 

NAPOLEON [taking the other handkerchief from 
fis breast] You lent one of your handker- 
chiefs to my heutenant when you robbed 
him [He looks at the iwo handkerchiefs] They 
match one another [Ie smells them] The 
same scent [He flings them down on the table] 
I am wuting for my despatches I shall take 
them, if necessary, with as httle ceremony 
as I took the handkerchief 

Lapy [2x dignified reproof| General do you 
threaten women? 

NAPOLEON [bluntly] Yes 

Laby [desconcerted, trying to gain time] But 
I dont understand I— 

naPoLeon You understand perfectly You 
came here because your Austrian employers 
calculated that I was sia leagues away Iam 
always to be found where my enemies dont 
expect me You have walked into the lion’s 
den Come! you are a brave woman Be a 
sensible one I have no time to waste The 
papers [He advances a step ommously] 

LADY [breaking down in the childish rage of 
empotence, and throning herself tn tears on. the 
char left beside the table by the heutenant] I 
brave! How httle you know! I have spent the 
day ın an agony of fear I have a pain here 
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from the tightening of my heart at every 
suspicious look, every threatening movement 
Do you thnk everyone is as brave as you? 
Oh, why will not you brave people do the 
brave things? Why do you leave them to us, 
who have no courage at all? I’m not brave 
I shrink from violence danger makes me 
miserable 

NAPOLEON [enderested] Then why have you 
thrust 5 ourself into danger? 

LADY Because there 1s no other way I can 
tiust nobody else And now its all useless all 
because of you, who have no fear because 
you have no heart, no feeling, no— [She 
breaks off, and throws herself on her knees] 
Ah, General, let me go let me go without 
asking any questions You shall have your 
despatches and letters I swear it 

NAPOLEON [holding out his hand| Yes I am 
waiting for them 

She gasps, daunted by his ruthless prompli- 
tude into despair of moving him by cazolery 
She looks up perplexedly at him, racking her 
brains for some dewce to outnnt him He meets 
her regard inflexibly 

LADY [rising at last mtha quet htile sigh} 
I will get them for you They are in my 
room [She turns to the door] 

NAPOLEON I shall accompany you, madam 

LADY [draning herself up mith a noble air 
of offended delicacy) I cannot permit you, 
General, to enter my chamber 

NAPOLEON Then you shall stay here, 
madam, whilst I have your chamber searched 
for my papers 

LADY [spitefully, openly gwing up her plan) 
You may save yourself the trouble They are 
not there 

NaPoLEoN No I have already told you 
where they are [porting to her breast) 

Lapy [uth pretty ptteousness| General I 
only want to keep one httle private letter 
Only one Let me have st 

NAPOLEON [cold and stern] Is that a reason- 
able demand, madam? 

LADY [encouraged by his not refusing point- 
blan]] No, but that 1s why you must grant 
ıt Are your own demands reasonable? 
thousands of hves for the sake of your 
victories, your ambitions, your destiny! And 
what I ask is such a httle thmg And I am 
only a weak woman, and you a brave man 
[Ske looks at him mith her eyes full of tender 
pleading, and ıs about to kneel to him agan] 

NAPOLEON [brusquely] Get up, get up [He 
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turns moodily away and iakes a turn across the 
room, pausing for a moment to say, over hus 
shoulder] Youre talkmg nonsense, and you 
hnow it [She sits down submesswvely on the 
couch When he turns and sees her despa, he 
feels that his victory ts complete, and that he may 
now indulge in a litle play nth his icim He 
comes bach and sits bes:de her She looks alarmed 
and moves a little away from kim, but a ray of 
rallying hope beams from her eye He begins 
khe a man enjoying some secret joke} How do 
you know I am a brave man? 

LADY [amazed] You! General Buonaparte 
[Italan pronunciation] 

NAPOLEON Yes, I, General Bonaparte 
[emphasizing the French pronunciation] 

Lavy Oh, how can you ask such a question? 
you! who stood only two days ago at the 
bridge at Lodi, with the air full of death, 
fighting a duel with cannons across the river! 
[Shuddering} Oh, you do brave things 

NAPOLEON So do you 

uavy I! [With a sudden odd thought) Oh! 
Are you a coward? 

NAPOLEON [laughing grimly and slapping hus 
knees] That 1s the one question you must 
never ask a soldier The sergeant asks after 
the recruit’s height, his age, ns wind, his 
limb, but never after his courage 

tapy [as tf she had found it no laughing 
matter] Ah, you can laugh at fear Then you 
dont know what fear 1s 

NAPOLEON Tell me this Suppose you could 
have got that letter by coming to me over 
the bridge at Lod: the day before yesterday! 
Suppose there had been no other way, and 
that this was a sure way—if only you escaped 
the cannon! [She shudders and covers her eyes 
Jor a moment mith her hands] Would you have 
been afraid? 

tapy Oh, hornbly afraid, agonizingly 
afraid [She presses her hands on her heart] 
It hurts only to imagine it 

NAPOLEON [enflexebly] Would you have come 
for the despatches? 

LADY [overcome by the tmagined horror] Dont 
ask me I must have come 

NAPOLEON Why? 

tapy Because I must Because there would 
have been no other way 

NAPOLEON [22th conviction] Because you 
would have wanted my letter enough to 
bear your fear [He rises suddenly, and deliber- 
ately poses for an oration] There 1s only one 

universal passion fear Of all the thousand 
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quilities a man may have, the only onc you 
will find as certainly im the youngest drum- 
mer boy in my army 1sin me, is fear Itis fear 
that mikes men fight 1t 1s indifference that 
makes them run away fear is the mam- 
spring of war Fear! I know fear well, better 
than jou, better thin any woman I once 
saw a regiment of good Swiss soldiers mas- 
sacred by a mob in Paris because I was 
afiaid to interfere I felt myself a coward to 
the tips of my toes as I looked on atit Seven 
months ago I revenged my shame by pound- 
ing that mob to death with cannon balls 
Well, what of that? Has fear ever held a 
man bich from anything he really wanted— 
or a woman either? Never Come with me, 
and I will shew you twenty thousand cowards 
who will rish death every day for the price 
of a glass of brandy And do you think there 
are no women mm the army, braver than the 
men, though ther lyes are worth more? 
Psha! J think nothing of your fear or your 
bravery If you had had to come across to 
me at Lodi, you would not have been atraid 
once onthe bridge, every othe: feeling would 
have gone down before the necessity—the 
necessity—for miking your way to my 
side and getting what you wanted 

And now, suppose you had done all thus! 
suppose you had come safely out with that 
letter in your hand, knowing that when the 
hour came, your fear had tightened, not } our 
heart, but your gnp of your own purpose! 
that it had ceased to be fear, and had become 
strength, penetration, vigilance, iron resolu- 
tion! how would you answer then if you were 
asked whether you were a coward? 

Laps [rising] Ah, you are 1 hero, a real 
hero 

NAPOLEON Pooh’ theres no such thing as a 
real hero [Ze sirolls about the room, making 
light of her enthusiasm, but by no means dis- 
pleased mth himself for having evohed 1} 

tapy Ahyes, thereis There 1s a difference 
between what you call my bravery and 
yours You wanted to win the battle of Lodi 
for yourself and not for anyone else, didnt 
you? 

napoleon Of course [Suddenly recollecting 
lumself ] Stop no [He pulls lamself prously 
together, and says, lhe a man conducting a 
religious service] I am only the servant of the 
French repubhe, following humbly in the 
footsteps of the heroes of classical antiquity 
I win battles for humanity for my country, 
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not for myself 

Lapy [dtsappainted] Oh, then you are only a 
womanish hero after all [She sets down again, 
all her enthusiasm gone] 

NAPOLEON [greatly astonished] Womamsh! 

Laps [lstlessly] Yes, he me [FVith deep 
melancholy] Do you thmk that if I wanted 
those despatches only for myself, I dare 
venture into a battle for them? No if that 
were all, I should not have the courage to ash 
to see you at your hotel, even My courage 
is mere slavishness it 1s of no use to me for 
my own purposes It is only through love, 
through pity, through the instinct to save 
and protect someone else, that I can do the 
things that ternfy me 

NAPOLEON [contempiuously] Pshaw! [He turns 
slightly anay from her) 

rap Aha! now you see that I’m not really 
brave [Relapsing into petulant listlessness| But 
what nght have you to despise me if 5 ou only 
win your battles for others? for your country! 
through patriotism! That is what I call 
womanish it is so hhe a Frenchman! 

NAPOLEON { furiously] I am no Frenchman 

LADY [innocently] I thought you said you 
won the battle of Lodi for your country, 
General Bu— shall I pronounce it im Itahan 
or Fiench? 

NAPOLEON You are presuming on my 
patience, madam I was born a Trench sub- 
ject, but not m Trance 

LADY [affecting a marked access of interest 
ın lum} You were not born a subject at all, 
I think 

NAPOLEON [greaily pleased] Eh? Eh? You 
think not 

LaDy I am sue of it 

napoteon Well, well, perhaps not [The 
self-complacency of has assent catches his own 
ear He stops short, reddening Then, composing 
lumself into a solemn attitude, modelled on the 
heroes of classical antiquity, he takes a high 
moral tone] But we must not live for ourselves 
alone, httle one Never forget that we should 
always think of others, and work for others, 
and lead and govern them for their own good 
Self-sacrifice 1s the foundation of all true 
nobilty of character 

Lapy [again relazing her attitude mith a sigh] 
Ah, it 1s easy to see that you have never 
tried 1t, General 

NAPOLEON [zdegnantly, forgetting all about 
Brutus and Scipio] What do you mean by 
that speech, madam? 
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Lapy Havnt you noticed that people al- 
Ways exaggerate the yalue of the things they 
havnt got? The poor think they need nothing 
but nches to be quite happy and good 
Everybody worships truth, purity, unselfish- 
ness, for the same reason because they have 
no experience of them Oh, if they only 
knew! 

NAPOLEON [mth angry decision) If they on} 
knew! Pray do ae ate 

LADY Yes I had the misfortune to be born 
good [Glancing up at hum for a moment| And 
it 1s a misfortune, I can tell you, General I 
really am truthful and unselfish and all the 
rest of it, and it’s nothing but cowardice, 
want of character, want of being really, 
strongly, positively oneself 

NAPOLEON Ha? [turning to her quickly with a 
Slash of strong mterest] 

LADY [earnestly, mith rising enthusiasm] 
What 1s the secret of your power? Only that 
you beheve in yourself You can fight and 
conquer for yourself and for nobody else 
You are not afraid of your own destiny You 
teach us what we all might be if we had the 
will and courage, and that (suddenly sinking 
on her knees before him] 1s why we all begin to 
worship you (Ske kisses kıs hands] 

NAPOLEON [embarrassed] Tut! tut! Pray nse, 
madam 

apy Do not refuse my homage itis your 
night You will be Emperor of France— 

NAPOLEON [hurriedly] Take care Treason! 

LADY [insisting] Yes, Emperor of France, 
then of Europe, perhaps of the world I am 
only the first subject to swear allegiance 
[Agan kissing ıs hand) My Emperor! 

NAPOLEON [orercome, raising her] Pray! pray! 
No, no this is folly Come be calm, be calm 
(Petting her| There! there! my girl 

LADY [struggling nith happy tears} Yes, I 
know it Is an mpertinence in me to tell you 
what you must hnow far better than I do 
But you are not angry with me, are you? 

napoteon Angry! No, no not a bit, not a 
bit Come you are a very clever and sensible 
and interesting woman [He pats her on the 
cheek] Shall we be friends? 

apy [enraptured] Your friend! You will let 
me be your friend! Oh! [She offers hem both 
her hands wth a radiant smile} You see I 
shew my confidence in jou 

Tins incautious echo of the lieutenant undoes 
her Napoleon starts hes eyes fiash he ullers a 
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zAPOLEON What!!! 

Laby Whats the matter? 

NAPOLEON Shew your confidence in me! So 
that I may shew my confidence in you an 
return by letting you give me the shp with 
the despatches, eh? Ah, Dahla, Dahla, ou 
have been trying your trichs on me, and 
I have been as gross a gull as my jachass 
of a heutenant [Menacengly} Come the de- 
spatches Quick I am not to be infled with 
now 

LADY [ flying round the couch) General— 

NAPOLEON Quick, I tell you [He passes 
sniftly up the middle of the room and intercepts 
her as she makes for the vineyard] 

LADY [at bay, confronting him and gnung nay 
to her temper] You dare address me in that 
tone 

NAPOLEON Dare! 

LADY Yes, dare Who are you that you 
should presume to speak to me mm that coarse 
way Oh, the vile, vulgar Corsican ad\ enturer 
comes out 1n you very easily 

NAPOLEON (besırde himself | You she devil! 
[Savagely] Once more, and only once, will 
jou give me those papers or shall I tear them 
from you?—by force! 

tapy Tear them from me by force! 

As he glares at her like a tiger about to spring, 
she crosses her arms on her breast in the attitude 
of a martyr The gesture and pose instanily 
awaken his theatrical instinct he forgets lus 
rage in the desire to shew her that in acting, too, 
she has met her match He keeps her a moment 
in suspense, then suddenly clears up his counte- 
nance, puts lis hands behind him mith prorok- 
ang coolness, looks at her up and down a couple 
of times, takes a pinch of snuff, mipes lus 
Singers carefully and puts up lus handlerchief, 
her heratc pose becoming more and more ridicu- 
lous all the me 

NAPOLEON [at last] Well? 

Lapy [drsconcerted, but mith her arms still 
crossed devotedly] Well what are jou gomg 
to do? 

NAPOLEON Spoil your attitude 

tapy You brute! [Abandoning the atltude, 
she comes to the end of the couch, where she turns 
ath her back to 2t, leaning against ıt and faang 
him with her hands behind her] 

wapoteon Ah, thats better Now hsten to 
me I hke you Whats more, I value jour 
respect 

apy You value what you hase not got, 
then 
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napoteon I shall have it presently Now 
attend tome Suppose I were to allow myself 
to be abashed by the respect due to your 
sex, your beauty, your heroism and all the 
rest of ıt! Suppose I, with nothing but such 
sentimental stuff to stand between these 
muscles of mme and those papers which you 
have about you, ind winch I want and mean 
to have! suppose I, with the prize within my 
grasp, were to falter and sneah away with 
my hands empty, or, what would be worse, 
cover up my weakness by playing the mag- 
nanimous hero, and sparing jou the violence 
I dared not use! would you not despise me 
from the depths of your woman's soul’ Would 
any woman be such ° fool? Well, Bonaparte 
etn rise to the situation and act lhe 1 woman 
when it is necessary Do you understand? 

The lady, nithout speaking, stands upright, 
and takes @ packel of papers from her bosom 
Tor a moment she has an tntense rmpulse to dash 
them i his face But her good breeding cuts her 
off from any vulgar method of relief She hands 
them to ham politely, only averting her head The 
moment he takes them, she hurries across to the 
other side of the room, sits donn, and covers her 
Joce nith her hands 

NAPOLEON [gloating over the papers} Aha! 
Thats nght hats mght [Before he opens 
them, he looks at her and says} Excuse me {He 
sees that she ts hiding her face] Very angry 
with me, eh? [He unties the packet, the seal of 
ahich 1s already broken, and puts tt on the table 
to examine iis contents] 

LADY [quelly, taking down her hands and 
shening that she rs not crymng, but only thanking} 
No You were right But I am sorry for you 

NAPOLEON [pausing in ihe act of taking the 
uppermost paper from the packet} Sorry for me! 
Why? 

taps I am going to see you lose your 
honor 

napoLeow Hm! Nothing worse than that? 
[Ie takes up the paper] 

LADY And your happiness 

NAPOLEON Happiness! Happiness 1s the 
most tedious thing in the world to me 
Should I be what I am if I cared for happi- 
ness? Anything else? 

rany Nothing 

naroLFon Good 

LADY Except that you will cut a very 
foolish figure in the eyes of France 

waPoLeon [quickly] What? {The hand unfold- 
ing the paper involuntarily stops The lady looks 
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at lum enigmatically, wn tranquil silence He 
throws the letter down and breaks out into a 
torrent of scolding) What do you mean? Eh? 
Are you at your tricks agam? Do you think 
I dont know what these papers contam? 
I'll tell you First, my information as to 
Beauheu's retreat There are only two things 
he can do—leather-brained idiot that he 1s! 
—shut himself up in Mantua or violate the 
neutrality of Venice by taking Pescera 
You are one of old Leatherbrain’s spies he 
has discovered that he has been betrayed, 
and has sent you to intercept the nforma- 
tion at all hazards As if that could save him 
from me, the old fool! The other papers are 
only my private letters from Paris, of which 
you hnow nothing 

LADY [prompt and businesslike] General let 
us mahe a fair division Tahe the information 
your spies have sent you about the Austrian 
army, and give me the Paris correspondence 
That will content me 

NAPOLEON [his breath taken anay by the cool- 
ness of the proposal] A fair di— [he gasps] It 
seems to me, madam, that you have come to 
regard my letters as your own property, of 
which I am trying to rob you 

LaDy [earnestly] No on my honor I ask for 
no letter of yours not a word that has been 
written by you orto you That packet con- 
tains a stolen letter a letter written by a 
woman to aman aman not her husband a 
letter that means disgrace, infamy— 

NAPOLEON À love letter? 

LADY [b:ter-sneelly] What else but a love 
letter could stir up so much hate? 

NAPOLEON Why 1s it sent to me? To put 
the husband in my power, eh? 

tapy No, no it can be of no use to you 
I swear that it will cost you nothing to give 
it tome It has been sent to you out of sheer 
malice solely to injure the woman who wrote 
it 

NAPOLEON Then why not send it to her 
husband instead of to me? 

LADY [completely tahen aback) Oh! [Sinking 
bach into the chair) I—I dont know [She breaks 
down} 

NAPOLEON Aha! I thought so a httle 
romance to get the papers back Per Bacco, 
I cant help admring you I wish I could he 
like that It would save me a great deal of 
trouble 

LADY [wringing her hands} Oh, how Z wish 
I really had told you some he! You would 
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have believed me then The truth is the on 
thing nobody will beheve i 

NAPOLEON [muth coarse famıharıty, treatng 
her as of she nere a wvandiere] Capital! Capital! 
(He puts his hands behind him on the table, and 
lifts himself on to it, siting with his arms 
akımbo and lus legs mde apart] Come I am a 
true Corsican in my love for stories But I 
could tell them better than you if I set my 
mind to it Next hme you are asked why a 
letter compromising a wife should not be 
sent to her husband, answer simply that the 
husband wouldnt read 1t Do you suppose, 
you goose, that a man wants to be compelled 
by public opimon to make a scene, to fight 
a duel, to break up his household, to injure 
his career by a scandal, when he can avoid 
it all by taking care not to know? 

LADY [revolied] Suppose that pachet con- 
tamed a letter about your own wife? 

NAPOLEON [offended, coming off the table] You 
are impertinent, madam 

LADY {Aumbly| I beg your pardon Cesar’s 
wife 1s above suspicion 

NAPOLEON [rth a deliberate assumption of 
superiority} You have committed an indiscre- 
tion I pardon you In future, do not permt 
yourself to mtroduce real persons m your 
romances 

LADY [polttely ygnoring a speech minch ts to 
her only a breach of good manners] General 
there really 1s a woman’s letter there [Poznt- 
eng to the packe!} Ga e 1t to me 

NAPOLEON [reth brute conciseness] Why? 

tapy She is an old fmend we were at 
school together She has written to me 1m- 
plomng me to prevent the letter falling into 
your hands 

NAPOLEON Why has 1t been sent to me? 

Lapy Because 1t compromises the director 
Barras 

NAPOLEON [fronning, evidently startled| Bar- 
ras! [Haughtily| Take care, madam The 
director Barras is my attached personal 
friend ` 

uapy [nodding placidly} Yes You became 
friends through your wife 

napoteoxn Agam! Have I not forbidden 
you to speak of my mife? [Ske keeps looking 
curiously at lum, taking no account of the rebuke 
More and more writated, he drops his haughty 
manner of nkich he ts himself somewhat ım- 
paheni, and says suspiciously, lonering historce} 
Who is this woman with whom you sym- 
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Lapy Oh, General! How could 
that? 

NAPOLEON [zll humoredly, beginning to nal} 
about again in angry perplexity] Ay, ay stand 
by one another You are all the same, you 
women 

LAD? [indignantly] We are not all the same, 
any more than you are Do you think that 
xf J loved another man, I should pretend to 
go on loving my husband, or be afraid to 
tell him or all the world? But this woman 1s 
not made that way She governs men by 
cheating them, and they lhe it, and let her 
govern them [Ske turns her bach to him in 
disdain) 

NAPOLEON [not attending to her) Barras 
Barras? [ Very threatentngly. hus face darkening] 
Take care Tahe care do you hear? You may 
go too far 

LaDy [txnocently turning her face io him) 
Whats the matter? 

NAPOLEON What are you hmting at? Who 
1s this woman? 

LADY [meeting lus angry searching gase nith 
tranquil indifference as she sits looking up at 
him] A vain, silly, extravagant creature, with 
a very able and ambitious husband who 
hnows her through and through knows that 
she has hed to him about her age her m- 
come, her social position, about every thing 
that silly women he about knows that she is 
imeapable of fidelity to any principle or any 
person, and yet cannot help loving her— 
cannot help Ins man’s mstinct to mahe use 
of her for his own advancement with Barras 

NAPOLEON [an a stealthy coldly furious whisper] 
This is your revenge, you she cat, for having 
had to give me the letters 

tapy Nonsense! Or do you mean that) ou 
are that sort of man? 

NAPOLEON [exasperated, clasps his hands be- 
hind him, his fingers tritching, and says, as he 
malks trritably aray from her to the fireplace} 
This woman will drive me out of my senses 
[To ker] Begone 

Lany [seated immorably] Not without that 
letter 
naroLeon Begone, I tell you. [Walking from 
the fireplace to the vineyard and back to the table] 
You shall have no letter I dont hhe jou 
Youre a detestable woman, and as ugly 75 
Satan I dont choose to be pestered by strange 
women Be off [He turns his back on her i 
quei amusement, she leans her cheel on her A 
and laughs at hım He turns agami, angrily moci - 
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tug her] Ha! ha! ha! What are you laughing 
at? 

tapy At zou, General I have often seen 
persons of your sex gettmg into a pet and 
behaving hke children, but I never saw a 
really great man do 1t before 

naPoLeon (brutally, flinging the words in her 
face] Psha' Tlattery! Flattery’ Coarse, 1m- 
pudent flattery! 

LaDy [springing up with a bright flush wn her 
cheeks} Oh, you are too bad Keep your let- 
ters Read the story of your own dishonor 
im them, and much good may they do you 
Goodbye [She goes indignantly towards the 
inner door] 

napoteos My own—! Stop Come bach 
Come bach, I order you [She proudly disre- 
gards his savagely peremptory tone and continues 
on her way to the door He rushes at her, seizes 
her by the arm, and drags her bach] Now, what 
do you mean? Explain Eaplain, I tell you, 
or— [threatening her She looks at him with un- 
finching defiance] Rrrr' you obstinate devil, 
you [Throwing her arm anay} Why cant you 
answer a civil question? 

LaDy [deeply offended by ius violence} Why 
do you ask me? You have the explanation 

NAPOLEON Where? 

LADY [pointing to the letters on the table) There 
You have only to read 1t 

He snatches the packet up, hesttates, looks at 
her suspiciously, and throws tt down again 

NAPOLEON You seem to have forgotten 
your soheitude for the honor of your old 
friend 

rapy I do not think she runs any risk now 
She does not quite understand her husband 

NAPOLFON J am to read the letter, then’ 
[He stretches out his hand as of to tahe up the 
packet again, mith his eye on her) 

tapy I do not see how you can very well 
avoid domg so now [He instantly withdraws 
his hand] Oh, dont be afraid You will find 
many imteresting things i it 

NAPOLEON For instance? 

tapy For instance, a duel with Barras, a 
domestic scene, a broken household, a public 
seandal, a checked career, all sorts of things 

NAPoLEoN Hm! {He looks at her, takes up the 
packet and looks at tt, pursing his lips and balan- 
cing tt in his hand, looks at her-agatn, passes the 
packet mio his left kand and puts t bekind his 
back, raising hes right to scratch the bach. of his 
head as he turns and goes up to the edge of the 
vineyard, where he stands for a moment looking 
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out into the vines, deep in thought The Lady 
watches him in silence, somewhat shghtingly 
Suddenly he turns and comes bach again, full of 
force and decison} I grant your request, 
madam Your courage and resolution deserve 
to succeed Take the letters for which you 
have fought so well, and remember hence- 
forth that you found the vile vulgar Corsican 
adventurer as generous to the vanquished 
after the battle as he was resolute in the face 
of the enemy before it [He offers her the 
packet} 

Lapy [rvithout taking tt, looking hard at him} 
Whatare you atnow, I wonder? [He dashes the 
packet furiously to the floor] Aha! Ive spoilt 
that attitude, I think [She makes hem a preity 
mocking curtsey) 

NAPOLEON [snatching it up again] Will you 
take the letters and begone [advancing and 
thrusting them upon her}? 

apy [escaping round the table] No I dont 
want your letters 

NapoLeon Ten minutes ago, nothing else 
would satisfy you 

apy [Aceping the table carefully between 
them] Ten minutes ago jou had not insulted 
me beyond all bearing 

napoteon I-— [swalloning his spleen} I 
apologize 

tany [coolly] Thanks [With forced politeness 
he offers ker the pachet across the table She re- 
treats a step out of tts reach and says] But dont 
you want to know whether the Austrians are 
at Mantua or Peschiera? 

NAPOLEON I have already told you that I 
can conquer my enemies without the aid of 
spies, madam 

tapy And the letter? dont you want to 
read that? 

NAPOLEON You have sad that ıt is not 
addressed to me I am not im the habit of 
reading othe: people’s letters [He again 
offers the packet] 

apy In that case there can be no objec- 
tion to your keeping it All I wanted was to 
prevent your reading ıt [Cheerfully] Good 
afternoon, General [She turns coolly towards 
the inner door} 

NAPOLEON [angrily flinging ihe packet on the 
couch] Heaven grant me patience! [He goes 
deternunedly to the door, and places himself 
before tt] Have you any sense of personal 
danger? Or aie you one of those women who 
hke to be beaten blach and blue? 

tapy Thank you, General Ihave no doubt 
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the sensation 1s very voluptuous, but I had 
rather not I simply want to go home thats 
all I was wicked enough to steal your de- 
spatches, but you have got them back, and 
you have forgiven me, because [deltcately 
reproducing hus rhetorical cadence] you are as 
generous to the vanquished after the battle 
as you are resolute in the face of the enemy 
before 1t Wont you say goodbye to me? [She 
offers her hand sweetly] 

NAPOLEON [repulsing the-advance mith a ges- 
ture of concentrated rage, and opening the door 
to call fiercely] Giuseppe! [Louder] Giuseppe! 
[He bangs the door to, and comes to the mddle of 
theroom The lady goes a little way into the vine- 
yard to avoid him] 

GIUSEPPE [appearing at the door} Excellency? 

NAPOLEON Where 1s that fool? 

GtuseprpE He has had a good dinner, ac- 
cording to your instructions, excellency, and 
is now domg me the honor to gamble with 
me to pass the time 

NAPOLEON Sendhim here Bring hm here 
Come with him ([Gruseppe, mith unruffled 
readiness, hurries off Napoleon turns curtly to 
the lady, saying) I must trouble you to remain 
some moments longer, madam [He comes to 
the couch] 

She comes from the vineyard along the opposite 
side of the room to the sideboard, and posts her- 
self there, leaning against tt, watching him He 
takes the packet from the couch and deliberately 
butions tt carefully into hes breast pocket, looking 
at her meanwhile mith an expression whch sug- 
gests that she mull soon find out the meaning 
of his proceedings, and will not like rt Nothing 
more ts said until the Lieutenant arrives followed 
by Giuseppe, who stands modestly in atiendance 
at the table The Lieutenant, nithout cap, sword 
or gloves, and much emproved in temper and 
spirits by has meal, chooses the lady’s side of the 
room, and waits, much at his ease, for Napoleon 
to begin 

NAPOLEON Lieutenant 

LIEUTENANT [encouragingly] General 

NAPOLEON I cannot persuade this lady to 
give me much information, but there can be 
no doubt that the man who tricked you out 
of your charge was, as she admitted to you, 
her brother 

LIEUTENANT [treumphantly] What did I tell 
you, General! What did I tell you! 

NAPOLEON You must find that man Your 
honor 1s at stake, and the fate of the cam- 
- paign, the destiny of France, of Europe, of 
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humanity, perhaps, may depend on the m- 
formation those despatches contain 

LIEUTENANT Yes, I suppose they really are 
rather serious [as af thes had hardly occurred 
to him before} 

NAPOLEON [energetzcally] They are soserious, 
sir, that 1f you do not recover them, jou will 
be degraded in the presence of your reg- 
ment 

LIEUTENANT Whew! The regiment wont 
hke that, I can tell you 

NAPOLEON Personally I am sorry for you I 
would willingly hush up the affair if 1t were 
possible But I shall be called to account for 
not acting on the despatches I shall have to 
prove to all the world that I never received 
them, no matter what the consequences may 
be to you I am sorry, but you see that I 
cannot help myself 

LIEUTENANT [goodnaturedly] Oh, dont take 
it to heart, General it’s really very good of 
you Never mind what happens to me I 
shall scrape through somehow, and we'll beat 
the Austrians for you, despatches or no de- 
spatches I hope you wont insist on my start- 
ing off on a wild goose chase after the fellow 
now I havnt a notion where to look for hmm 

GIUSEPPE [deferenttally] You forget, Lieu- 
tenant he has your horse 

LIEUTENANT [starting] I forgot that [Reso- 
lutely| YN go after him, General I'll find 
that horse 3f it’s ahve anywherein Italy And 
I shant forget the despatches never fear 
Giuseppe go and saddle one of those mangy 
old post-horses of yours while I get my cap 
and sword and things Quick march Off with 
you [busthng hem] 

ciuserPE Instantly, Lieutenant, instantly 
[He disappears tn the vineyard, where the light 
ıs now reddening mith the sunset] 

LIEUTENANT [looking about him on his nay to 
the inner door] By the way, General, did I give 
you my sword or did I not? Oh, I remember 
now [Fretfully] It’s all that nonsense about 
putting a man under arrest one never hnows 
where to find— [he talks himself out of the 
room} 

LADY [stl] at the sideboard} What does all 
this mean, General? 

wapoLteon He will not find your brother 

Lapy Ofcourse not Theres no such person 

NAPOLEON The despatches wll be ire- 
coverably lost 

tapy Nonsense! They are inside your coat 

NAPOLEON You wil find ıt hard, J think, to 
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prove that wild statement [The lady starts 
He adds, nith clinching emphasis| Those papers 
are lost 

Lavy (anxiously, advancing to the corner of the 
table] And that unfortunate young man's 
career will be sacrificed? 

napoLteoy Hus career! The fellow 1s not 
worth the gunpowder ıt would cost to have 
him shot [He turns contemptuously and goes to 
the hearth, nhere he stands nith his bach to her] 

avy [rrsifully] You are very hard Men 
and women are nothmg to you but things to 
be used, even if they are brohen im the use 

NAPOLEON [turning on her] Which of us has 
bioken thus fellow? I or you? Who triched 
him out of the despatches’ Did you think of 
his career then? 

LaDy [conscience-sirichen} Oh, I never 
thought of that It was wicked of me, but I 
couldnt help it, could I? How else could I 
have got the papers? [Supplicatzng] General 
you will save him from disgrace 

NAPOLEON [laughing sourly| Save him your- 
self, since you are so clever it was you who 
rumed him [J¥ith savage mtensity] hate a 
bad soldier 

He goes out determinedly through the vineyard 
She follows him a few steps nith an appealing 
gesture, but ts mterrupted by the return of the 
Lreutenant, gloved and capped, nith his snord 
on, ready for the road He ts crossing to the outer 
door when she intercepts him 

Lapy Lieutenant 

LIEUTENANT [importantly] You musnt delay 
me, you hnow Duty, madam, duty 

LADY [ımplorıingly}] Oh, sır, what are you 
going to do to my poor brother? 

LICUTFNANT Are jou very fond of him? 

taps I should die if anything happened 
to him You must spare him [The Licutenant 
Shakes his head gloomily] Yes, yes you must 
you shall he is not fit to die Listen to me 
If I tell you where to find hm—+f I under- 
take to place him in your hands a prisoner, 
to be delivered up by you to General Bona- 
parte—will you promise me on your honor 
as an officer and a gentleman not to fight 
with him or treat him unkindly in any way? 

LIEUTENANT But suppose he attacks me 
He has my pistols 

Lapy He 1s too great a coward 

LievTFNANT I dont feel so sure about that 
He’s capable of anything 

taby If he attacks you, or resists you m 
any way, I release you from your promise 
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LIEUTENANT My promise! I didnt mean to 
promise “Look here youre as bad as he 1s 
youve taken an advantage of me through the 
better side of my nature What about my 
horse? 

Lad Itis part of the bargain that you are 
to have your horse and pistols back 

LrEUTENANT Honor bright? 

LaDy Honor bright [She offers her hand] 

LIEUTENANT [taking vt and holding rt] Allnght 
I'll be as gentle as a lamb with hm His 
sister’s a very pretty woman [He altlempts to 
hiss her] 

LADY [slipping away from hm] Oh, Lieu- 
tenant! You forget your career 1s at stahe— 
the destiny of Europe—of humanity 

LIEUTENANT Oh, bother the destiny of 
humanity! [Making for her} Only a kiss 

LAD: [retreating round the table) Not until 
you have regained your honor as an officer 
Remember you have not captured my 
brother yet 

LIEUTENANT [ seductrvely] Youll tell me where 
he is, wont you? 

LAD} I have only to send hm a certam 
signal, and he will be here m quarter of an 
hour 

LIEUTENANT He's not far off, then 

Lapy No quite close Wait here for hm 
when he gets my message he will come here 
at once and surrender himself to you You 
understand? 

LIEUTENANT [intellectually overtaxed]) Well, 
it’s a hittle compheated, but I daresay 1t will 
be all nght 

LaDy And now, whilst youre warang, dont 
you think you had better make terms with 
the General? 

LIEUTENANT Oh, look here this is getting 
frightfully compheated What terms? 

rany Mahe him promise that if you catch 
my brother he will consider that you have 
cleared your character as a soldier He will 
promise anything you ask on that condition 

LIEUTENANT Thats not a bad idea Thank 
you I think I'll try at 

apy Do And mind, above all things, 
dont let him see how clever you are 

LIEUTENANT J understand He'd be jealous 

tapy Dont tell him anything except that 
you are resolved to capture my brother or 
perish in the attempt He wont beheve you 
Then you will produce my brother— 

LIEUTENANT [interrupting as he masters the 
plot] And have the laugh at him! I say what 
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a jolly clever woman you are! [Shouting] 
Giuseppe! 
Lapy Sh! Not a word to Giuseppe about 
me [Ske puts her finger on her hps He does the 
same They look at one another warningly Then, 
mith a raushing smile, she changes the gesture 
into wafting him a lass, and runs out through the 
inner door Electrified, he bursts into a volley of 
chuckles] 
Giuseppe comes back by the outer door 
GIUSEPPE The horse is ready, Lieutenant 
LIEUTENANT I’m not gomg just yet Go 
and find the General and tell hm I want to 
speak to him 
GIUSEPPE [shaking his head) That will never 
do Lieutenant 
LIEUTENANT Why not? 
GIUSEPPE In this wiched world a general 
may send for a heutenant, but a heutenant 
must not send for a general 
treuTevaxr Oh you think he wouldnt hke 
it Well, perhaps youre mght one has to be 
awfully particular about that sort of thing 
now we're a repubhe 
Napoleon reappears, advancing from the vine- 
yard, buttoning the breast of his coat, pale and 
Sull of gnarang thoughts 
GIUSEPPE [unconscious of Napoleon’s ap- 
proach} Quite true, Lieutenant, quite true 
You are all hke mnkeepers now in France 
you have to be polite to everybody 
NAPOLEON [puting lis hand on Giuseppe's 
shoulder} And that destroys the whole value 
of politeness, eh? 
LIEUTENANT The very man I wanted! See 
here, General suppose I catch that fellow 
for you! 
NAPOLEON [miih trontcal gravity] You will 
not catch him, my friend 
LIEUTENANT Aha! you thmh so, but youll 
see Just wait Only, if I do catch him and 
hand him over to you, will you cry quits? 
Will you drop all this about degrading me 
in the presence of my regiment? Not that J 
mind, you know, but shill no regiment lhes 
to have all the other regiments laughing atit 
NAPOLEON [a cold ray of humor striking 
palhidly across hts gloom) What shall we do with 
ths officer, Giuseppe? Everything he says 3s 
wrong 
GIUSEPPE [promptly] Mahe him a general 
excellency, and then everything he says will 
be nght 

LIEUTENANT [croning] Haw-aw' [He thrors 
Jamself ecstatecally on the couch to enjoy the zo! e] 
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NAPOLEON [(Taughing and pinching Giuseppe's 
ear| You are thrown away m this mn, Giu- 
seppe [He sits dorn and places Giuseppe before 
fim lil e a schoolmaster mitha pupil] Shall Itake 
you away with me and make a man of you? 

GIUSEPPE [skaling iis head rapidly andre 
peatedly| Nonono no no nono All my hfe long 
people have wanted to make a man of me 
When I was a boy, our good pnest wanted 
to make a man of me by teaching me to read 
and wnte Then the organist at Melegnano 
wanted to mahe a man of me by teaching me 
toread music The recrurtng sergeant would 
have made a man of me if I had been a few 
inches taller But it always meant making 
me work, and I am too lazy for that, thank 
Heaven! So I taught myself to cook and be- 
came an innkeeper, and now I heep servants 
to do the work, and have nothing to do my- 
self except talk, which suits me perfectly 

NAPOLEON (looking at hum thoughtfully] You 
are satisfied? 

crusePPE [mth cheerful conviction] Quite, 
excellency 

NXAPoLEoON And you have no devoumng 
devil inside you who must be fed with action 
and victory gorged with them mght and day 
who makes you pay, wth the sweat of zour 
brain and body weehs of Herculean toil for 
ten minutes of enjoyment who 1s at once 
your slaye and your tyrant, your genius and 
your daom who brings you a crown in one 
hand and the oar of a galley slave in the 
other who shews you all the kingdoms of the 
earth and offers to mahe you their master 
on condition that you become therr servant! 
have you nothing of that im you? 

crusepPe Nothing of it! Oh, I assure you, 
excellency, my devouring devil ıs far worse 
than that He offers me no crowns and hng- 
doms he expects to get everything for no- 
thing sausages! omelettes! grapes! cheese! 
polenta! wine! three times a day, excellency 
nothing less will content him 

LIEUTENANT Come drop it, Giuseppe 
youre making me feel hungry again 

Giuseppe, rih an apologetic shrug, reires 
from the conversation 

NAPOLEON [iurning to the Lreutenant mith sar- 
dome politeness] I hope [have not been mahing 
you feel ambitious 

LreuTExaxt Not at all I dont fly so high 
Besides, I’m better as Iam men lithe me are 
wanted in the army just now The fact is, the 
Resolution was all very well for avibans, 
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but it wont work m the army You know 
what soldiers are, General they wall have 
men of famly for their officers A subaltein 
must be a gentleman, because he’s so much 
m contact with the men But a general, or 
even a colonel, may be any sort of nff-raff if 
he understands his job well enough A heu- 
tenant is a gentleman all the rest 1s chance 
Why, who do you suppose won the battle of 
Lodi? I'll tell you My horse did 

NAPOLEON [rising] Your folly is carrying you 
too far, sr Take care 

LIEUTENANT Not a bit of st You remember 
all that red-hot eannonade across the river 
the Austrians blazing away at you to keep 
you from crossing, and you blazing away at 
them to keep them from setting the bridge 
on fire? Did you notice where I was then? 

naPoLeon I am sorry I am afraid I was 
rather occupied at the moment 

aluserPe [ith eager admiration] They say 
you jumped off your horse and worked the 
big guns with your own hands, General 

LIEUTENANT That was a mstake an officer 
should never let himself down to the level 
of his men [Napoleon looks at him dangerously, 
and begins to walk tigerishly to and fro} But 
you might have been firing away at the 
Austrians still if we cavalry fellows hadnt 
found the ford and got across and turned old 
Beauleu’s flank for you You know you didnt 
dare give the order to charge the bridge until 
you saw us on the other side Consequently, 
I say that whoever found that ford won the 
battle of Lod: Well, who found it? I was the 
first man to cross, and I know It was my 
horse that found it [J¥th conviction, as he 
rises from the couch} That horse is the true 
conqueror of the Austrians 

NAPOLEON [passtonately] You idiot I'll have 
you shot for losing those despatches IH have 
youblownfromthemouthofacannon nothmg 
less could make any impression on you [Bay- 
ing at him] Do you hear? Do you understand? 

A French officer enters unobserved, carrying 
his sheathed sabre in his hand 

LIEUTENANT [unabashed] If I dont capture 
him, General Remember the if 

NAPOLEON If! Ass there 1s no such man 

THE OFFICER [suddenly stepping between them 
and speaking ın the unmtstaheable voice of the 
Strange Lady| Lieutenant Lam your prisoner 
[She offers ham her sabre] 

Napoleon gazes at her for a moment thunder- 
struch, then sezes her by the wrist and drags her 
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roughly to lum, looking closely and fiercely at her 
to saitsfy himself as to ker identity, for rt now 
begins to darken rapidly into night, the red glow 
over the vineyard giving way to clear starlight 

napoLeon Pah! [He flings her hand away 
nith an exclamation of disgust, and turns tus 
back on them with ins hand in hus breast, his brow 
lonering, and lus toes inttching] 

LIEUTENANT [treumphanily, taking the sabre} 
No such man! eh, General? (To the Lady] I 
say wheres my horse? 

tapy Safe at Borghetto, wating for you, 
Lieutenant 

NAPOLEON [turning on them] Where are the 
despatches? 

tapy You would never guess They are in 
the most unhkely place in the world Did you 
meet my sister here, any of you? 

LIEUTENANT Yes Very mce woman She’s 
wonderfully hhe you, but of course she’s 
better-loohing 

apy [mysteriously] Well, do you know that 
she is a witch? 

GIUSEPPE [in terior, crossing himself] Oh, no, 
no,no Itis not safe to jest about such things 
I cannot have it in my house, excellency 

LievienanT Yes, drop it Youre my 
prisoner, you know Of course I dont believe 
in any such rubbish, but still it’s not a proper 
subject for joking 

Lap: But this is very serious My sister 
has bewitched the General [Gruseppe and the 
lieutenant recoil from Napoleon} General open 
your coat you will find the despatches in the 
breast of it [She puts her hand quickly on his 
breast] Yes there they are I can feel them 
Eh? [She lools up into Ins face half coaxingly, 
half mockingly) Will you allow me, General? 
[Ske takes a button as tf to unbutton his coat, and 
pauses for permission} 

NAPOLEON [enscrutably] If you dare 

tapy Thank you [She opens his coat and 
takes out the despatches} There! [To Giuseppe, 
sheming hm the despatches) See! 

GIUSEPPE [flying to the outer door|~No, m 
heaven's name! Theyre bewitched 

LADY [turning to the heutenant] Here, Lieu- 
tenant you are not afrad of them 

LIEUTENANT [retreating] Keep off [Sezzeng 
the hilt of the sabre} Keep off, I tell you 

LADY [to Napoleon) They belong to you, 
General Take them 

ciuseprpe Dont touch them, excellency 
Have nothing to do with them 

LIEUTENANT Becareful, General be careful 
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‘ GIUSEPPE Burn them And burn the witch 
o0 

tapy [to Napoleon] Shall {I burn them? 

NAPOLEON [thoughtfully] Yes, burn them 
Giuseppe go and fetch a hght. 

arusePPE [trembling ard stammerng] Do 
you mean go alone? m the dark? with a witch 
in the house? 

NaPOLEON Psha!l Youre a poltroon [To the 
lieutenant] Obhge me by gomg Lieutenant 

LIEUTENANT [remonsiraiing) Ob I say, 
General! No, look here. you know nobody 
can say I’m a coward after Lod) But to ask 
me to go into the dark by myself without a 
candle after such an awful conversation is a 
httle too much How would you hhe to do 1t 
yourself? 

NS POLEON [irritably] You refuse to obey my 
order? 

LIEUTENANT [resolutely] Yes I do It’s not 
reasonable But I'll tell you what I'll do If 
Giuseppe goes, J’ll go with him and protect 
hm 


NAPOLEON [fo Giuseppe] There! will that 
sausfy you? Be off, both of you 

GiusEPPE [humbly, his hips trembling] W-will- 
ingly, your excellency [He goes reluctantly 
towards the nner door} Heaven protect me! 
{Zo the heutenant] After you, Lieutenant 

LIEUTENANT Youd better go first I dont 
know the way 

GIUSEPPE You cant muss it Besides [zm- 
ploringly, laying his hand on his sleeve] I am 
only a poor mnkeeper you are a man of 
family 

LIEUTENANT. Theres somethmg in that 
Here you neednt be in such a fmght Take 
my arm [Gruseppe does so] Thats the way 
[They go out, arm wn arm) 

It 1s now starry night The lady throws the 
pacl et on the table and seats herself at her ease 
on the couch, enjoying the sensaton of freedom 
from petticoats 

rany Well General Ive beaten you 

NAPOLEON [ralizng about} You are guilty 
of mdehcacy of unwomanlmess Is that 
costume proper? 

Lap: It seems to me much the same as 
yours 

Naporrton Psha! I blush for you 

Lavy [zaiely] Yes soldiers blush so easily 
[He growls and turns aray She loots mischiev- 
ously at him, balancing the despatches ın her 
hand] Wouldnt jou hke to read these before 
theyre burnt, General? You must be dying ' 
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with curiosity Take a peep [She throws tle 
pacl et on the table, ard turns her face anay from 
zt} I wont look 

NAPOLEON I hase no cunosity whatever, 
madam But since you are endently burmrg 
to read them, I give you leave to do so 

Laps. Oh, Ive read them already 

NAPOLEON [starting] What! 

LADY J read them the first thing after I 
rode away on that poor heutenant’s horse 
So you see I know whats in them, and you 
dont : 

NAPOLEON Excuse me I read them when 
I was out there in the viney ard ten minutes 

o z 
ŁADY, Oh! [Jumping up) Oh, General Ive 
not beaten you after all I do admıre you so 
[Helaughs and pats hercheek) Ths tme reali 
and truly without shamming, I do you hom- 
age [Aissing his hand} 

NAPOLEON [quickly sithdraning 2) Bre! Dont 
do that No more witchcraft 

LaDy. I want to say something to } ou, only 
you would misunderstand at 

aPoLEON Need that stop you? 

LaDy Well, itis this I adore a man whois 
not afraid to be mean and selfish 

NAPOLEON [indignantly} I am nether mean 
nor selfish 

Lapy Oh, you dont appreciate yourself 
Besides I dont really mean meanness and 
selfishness 

Napoteon Thank you I thought perhaps 
you did 

Lavi Well,ofcourseIdo But what Imean 
3s a certain strong simpheity about you 

NaPoLEov Thats better 

Laps You didnt want to read the letters, 
but you were curious about what was in them 
So zou went mto the garden and read them 
when no one was loohing and then came 
back and pretended you hadnt Thats the 
meanest thing I ever knew any man do, but 
xt exactly fulfilled your purpose, and so you 
wernt a bit afraid or ashamed to do 1t 

NaPoLEoN [abruptly] Where did you pich up 
all these y ulgar scruples? this [x:th contemptu- 
ous emphasis] conscience of yours? I took you 
for a lady an amstocrat Was your grand- 
father a shopkeeper pray? 

tapy No he was an Enghshman 

NapoLEoN That accounts for 1t The Eng- 
lish areanationof shopkeepers Now I under- 
stand why youve beaten me ' 

rapy Oh, I havnt beaten you And Im 
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not Enghsh 

naPoLeon Yes you ae Enghsh to the 
bachbone Listen to me I will explain the 
Enghsh to you 

taps [eagerly] Do {Frith a lwely an of an- 
tteıpatıng an intellectual treat, she stts donn on 
the couch and composes herself to listen to him 
Secure of his audtence, he at once nerves himself 
for a performance He considers a lutte before 
he begins, so as to fir her attention by a moment 
af suspense His style ts at first modelled on 
Lalma’s in Corneiie’s Cinna, but tt 1s somewhat 
losi ın the darkness, and Talma presently gives 
way to Napoleon, the voice coming through the 
gloom nith startling intensity] 

NAPOLEON There are three sorts of people 
m the world the low people, the middle 
people, and the Ingh people The Jow_people 
and the high people are alike in one thing 
they Have no'scruples, no morality The low 
are beneath morahty, the high above it Tam 
not afraid of exther of them, for the low are 
unscrupulous without knowledge, so that 
they make an idol of me, whilst the high are 
unscrupulous without purpose, so that they 
go down before my will Look you I shall go 
over all the mobs and all the courts of Europe 
as a plough goes over a field Itas the middle 

¿people who are dangerous they have both 
knowledge and purpose But they, too, hase 
their weak pomt They are full of scruples 
chained hand and foot by ther morality and 
respectability 

tapy Then you will beat the Enghsh, for 
all shopkeepers are middle people 

NAPOLEON No, because the Enghsh are a 
race apart No Englishman 1s too low to have 
scruples no Englishman is nigh enough to be 
free from their tyranny But every Enghsh- 
man is born with a certain miraculous power 
that mahes him master of the world When 
he wants a thing, he never tells nmself that 
he wants ıt He warts patiently until there 
comes into Ins mind, no one knows how, a 
burning conviction that it is his moral and 
rehgious duty to conquer those who possess 
the thing he wants Then he becomes nresist- 
tble Like the aristocrat, he does what pleases 
him and grabs what he covets hke the shop- 
keeper, he pursues his purpose with the in- 
dustry and steadfastness that come from 
strong religious conviction and deep sense 
of moral responsibility He 1s never at a loss 
for an effective moral attitude As the great 
champion of freedom and national mde- 
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pendence, he conquers and annexes half the 
world, and calls 1t Colomzation When he 
wants anew market for ns adulterated Man- 
cheste: goods, he sends a missionary to teach 
the natives the Gospel of Peace The natves 
loli the missionary he flies to arms in defence 
of Chnshamty, fights for ıt, conquers for 1t, 
and tahes the marhet as a reward from 
heaven In defence of his island shores, he 
puts a chaplain on borrd his ship, nails a flag 
with a cross on 1t to his top-gallant mast, and 
sails to the ends of the earth, sinking, burn- 
ing, and destroying all who dispute the em- 
pne of the seas with him He boasts that a 
slave is free the moment his foot touches 
British sol, and he sells the children of his 
poor at six years of age to work under the 
lash in his factories for steen hours a day 
He makes two revolutions, and then declares 
war on our one in the name of law and order 
There 1s nothing so bad or so good that you 
will not find Enghshmen doing 3t, but you 
will never find an Enghshman im the wrong, 
He does everything on puncaple He fights 
you on patriotic principles, he robs you on! 
business principles, he enslaves you on im} 
peual principles, he bulhes you on manly | 
prmeiples, he supports his kng on loyal pran; 
ciples and cuts off his hing’s head on repub- 
hean principles His watchword 1s always 
Duty, and he never forgets that the naton 
which lets 1ts duty get on the opposite side 
to its interest 1s lost He— 

rapy W-w-w-w-w-wh! Do stop a moment 
I want to know how you make me out to be 
Fnghsh at this rate 

NAPOLEON [dropping hus rhetorical style] It’s 
plain enough You wanted some letters that 
belonged to me You have spent the morn- 
ing mm stealing them yes, stealing them, by 
highway robbery And you have spent the 
afternoon in putting me in the wrong about 
them m assuming that ıt was J who wanted 
tosteal your letters m explaming that it all 
came about through my meanness and self- 
ishness, and your goodness, your devotion, 
your self-sacrifice Thats Enghsh 

LADY Nonsense! I am sure I am not a bit 
Enghsh The Enghsh are a very stupid 
people 

NAPOLEON Yes, too stupid sometimes to 
know when theyre beaten But I grant that 
your brains are not Enghsh You see, though 
your grandfather was an Enghshman, your 
grandmother was—what? A Frenchwoman? 
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tapy Ohno An Inshwoman 

NAPOLEON [guechly} Insh! {Thoughtful 
Yes I forgot the pak An Aa a a 
by an Insh general that might be a match 
for a French army led by an Itahan general 
[He pauses, and adds, half jestingly, half 
moodily] At all events, you have beaten me, 
and what beats a man first will beat him last 
[He goes meditattvely into the moonlit vineyard 
and looks up} 

She steals out after lam She ventures to rest 
her hand on kas shoulder, overcome by the beauty 
of the night and emboldened by its obscurity 

tapy [softly] What are you looking at? 

NAPOLEON [ponting up| My star 

LADY You believe in that? 

NAPOLEON Ido 

They look at 1 for a moment, she leamıng a 
little on hts shoulder 

__ Lavy Do you know that the Enghsh say 
that a man’s star 1s not complete without a 
woman’s garter? 

NAPOLEON [scandalzed abruptly shaking her 
off and coming back into the room] Pah! The 
hypoerttes! Ifthe French said that, how they 
would hold up their hands in pious horror! 
[He goes to the mner door and holds xt open, 
Shouting) Hallo! Guseppe! Wheres that hght, 
man? (He comes between the table and the side- 
board, and moves the second char to the table, 
beside hs own) We have still to burn the 
letter [He takes up the pachet} 

Gruseppe comes back, pale and still trembling, 
carrying in one hand a branched candlestich mith 
a couple of candles alight, and a broad snuffers 
tray in the other 

GIUSEPPE [prteously, as he places the light on 
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up at Just now? Out there! [He poms across 
his shoulder to the vineyard, but rs afraid to look 
round] 

XAPOLEON [unfolding the packe) What is 
that to you? 

ctusePpre Because the witch 1s gone 
vanished, and no one saw her go out 

LADY [coming behind him from the vineyard] 
We were watching her riding up to the moon 
on your broomstick, Giuseppe You will 
never see her again 

stusepre Gesu Maria! [He crosses himself 
and hurres out] 

NAPOLEON [throwing domn the letters in a heap 
on the table] Now! [He sits down at the table in 
the char which he has just placed] 

LaDy Yes, but you know you have THE 
letter in your pochet [He smules, takes a letter 
Jrom his pocket, and tosses xt on top of the heap 
She holds ıt up and looks ai kım, sayeng) About 
Cæsar’s wife 

NAPOLEON Cæsar's wife 1s above suspicion 
Burn it 

Laby {taking up the snuffers and holding the 
letter to the candle flame nth tt] I wonder would 
Cesar’s wife be above suspicion if she saw us 
here together! 

NAPOLEON [echoing ker, with las elbows on the 
table and Ins cheeks on has hands, looking at the 
letter] I wonder! 

The Strange Lady puts the letter down alight 
on the snuffers tray, and sits down beside 
Napoleon, wn the same atitude, elbows on table, 
cheeks on hands, watching 1t burn When it 18 
burnt, they sumultaneously turn their eyes and 
look at one another The curtain steals down and 
Judes them 


the table] Excellency what were you looking THE END 
Vit 
YOU NEVER CAN TELL 
1897 


BEING THE FOURTH OF FOUR PLEASANT PLAYS 


ACT I 
In a dentist's operating room on a fine August 
morning in 1896 It zs the best sttting room of a 
furmshed lodging tn a terrace on the sea front at 
a natering place on the coast of Torbay m 
Devon The operating char, nth a gas pump 
and cylinder beside tt, ts half ray betneen the 


centre of the room and one of the corners Sf you 
could look, into the room through the nindow fac- 
ing the chair, you nould see the fireplace wn the 
madle of the wall opposite you, miih the door 
beside tt to your left, a dental surgeon s diploma 
in a frame above the mantelshelf an easy char 
on ihe hearih, and a neat stool and bench, mith 
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[holding up the crown pece] a mee new five- 
shilling piece! your first fee! Mahe a hole m 
1t with the thmg you drl people’s teeth 
with, and wear 1t on your watch-chain 

THE DENTIST Thank you 

THE PARLOR MAID [appearing at the door} The 
young lady’s brother, sir 

- A handsome man in mature, obviously the 
young lady’s tran, comes in eagerly He wears 
a sut of terra coita cashmere, the elegantly cut 
Jrock coat lined in brown silk, and carries in his 
hand a bronn tall hat and tan gloves to maich 
He has lis sister's dehcate biscut complexion, 
and 2s bult on the same small scale, but he ıs 
elastic and strong in muscle, decisive tn more- 
ment, unexpectedly deeptoned and trenchant in 

- speech, and nth perfect manners and a finshed 
personal style which mght be erwed by a man 
trece lus age Suavety and self-possession are 
ponis of honor nith him, and though ths, 
rightly considered, 1s only a mode of bopsh self- 
conscrousness, tts effect ts none the less staggering 
to his elders, and nould be quite insufferable in a 
less prepossessing youth He ts promptitude 1t- 
self, and has a question ready the moment he 
enters 

THE YOUNG GENTLEMAN Am J in time? 

THE YOUNG LADY No it’s all over 

THE XOUNG GENTLEMAN Did you howl? 

THE YouNG Lapy Oh something awful Mr 
Valentine this is my brother Phil Phil this 
is Mr Valentine, our new dentist [Valentine 
and Phil bow to one another She proceeds, all in 
one breath} He’s only been here st. weehs and 
he’s a bachelor the house isnt his and the 
furniture 1s the landlord’s but the professional 
plantis hired he got my tooth out beautifully 
at the first go and he and I are great frends 

Pur Been asking a lot of questions? 

THE YouNG LADY [as 2f incapable of doug 
such a thing) Oh no x 

puitie Glad to hearat [To Valente} So 
good of you not to mind us, Mr Valentine 
The fact 1s, weve never been n England be- 
fore, and our mother tells us that the people 
here sımply wont stand us Come and lunch 
with us 

Valentine, berildered by the leaps and bounds 
nith ahich ther acquarntanceship ts proceeding, 
gasps, but has no time to reply, as the conversa- 
tion of the trans 18 swift and continuous 

TuE voLYG LaDy Oh, do, Mr Valentine 

pur Atthe Marine Hotel half past one 

THE VOUNG LADY We shall be able to tell 
mamma that a respectable Englshman has 
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promised to lunch with us 

PHILIP Say no more, Mr Valentine youll 
come 

VALENTINE Say no more! I havnt said any- 
thing May I ash whom I have the pleasure 
of entertaining? It’s really quite impossible 
for me to lunch at the Marine Hotel with two 
perfect strangers 

THE YOUNG LADY [flıppanily] Ooooh! what 
bosh?! One patient in six weeks! What differ- 
ence does 1t make to you? 

PHILIP [ maturely} No, Dolly my knowledge 
of human nature confirms Mr Valentine’s 
judgment He is mght Let me mitroduce 
Miss Dorothy Clandon, commonly called 
Dolly [Valentne bows to Dolly She nods to 
fim} Fm Phhp Clandon We're from 
Madeira, but perfectly respectable, so far 

VALENTINE Clandon! Are you related to— 

DOLLY {unexpectedly crying out in despar] 
Yes we are. 

VALENTINE [astonished] Í beg your pardon? 

potty Oh, we are, we are It’s all over, 
Phil they Lnow all about us in England [To 
Valentine] Oh, you cant think how madden- 
ang 1t 1s to be related to a celebrated person, 
and never be valued anywhere for our own 
sakes ° 

VALENTINE But excuse me the gentleman 
I was thmhing of 1s not celebrated 

DOLLY AND PHILIP [staring at him) Gentle- 
man! 

VALENTINE Yes I was going to ash whether 
you were by any chance a daughter of Mr 
Densmore Clandon of Newbury Hall 

pouty [vacantly] No 

puie Well, come, Dolly. how do you 
know youre not? 

DOLLY [cheered] Oh, I forgot Of course 
Perhaps I am 

VALENTINE Dont you know? 

puitip Not in the least 

Doriy It’s a wise child— 

puitiP [cuiting ker short} Sh! [Valentine 
starts nervously, for the sound made by Phil, 
though but momentary, 1s lıke cutting a sheet of 
sill ın tno mith a flash of lightning It ws the 
result of long prachce in checking Dolly's n- 
discretions] The fact 1s, Mr Valentine, we are 
the children of the celebrated Mrs Lanfrey 
Clandon, an authoress of great repute—in 
Madeira No household 1s complete without 
her works We came to England to get awa} 
from them. They are called the Twentieth 
Century Treatises 
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pory Twentieth Century Cooking 

Puur Twentieth Century Creeds 

pout: Twentieth Century Clothing 

rampe Twentieth Century Conduct 

porny Twentieth Century Children 

pure Twentieth Century Parents 

poris Cloth hmp, half a dollar 

piiuip Or mounted on hnen for hard 
family use, two dollars No family should be 
without them Read them, Mr Valentine 
theyll improve 5 our mind 

ports But not till weve gone, please 

pute Quite so we prefer people with 
unimproved minds Our own minds have 
successfully resisted all our mother’s efforts 
to improve them 

VALENTINE [dubrously] Hm! 

por [echomg him tngwringly] Hm? Phil 
he prefers people whose minds are improved 

pulp In that case we shall have to in- 
troduce hım to the other member of the 
family the Woman of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury our sister Gloria! 
pots [dithyrambically] Nature’s master- 
piece! nay ye 

pump Learning’s daughter! 

pot: Madeira’s pride! 

ruitir Beauty's paragon! 

potty [suddenly descending to prose] Bosh! 
No complexion 

VALENTIVE [desperately] May [have a word? 

PHILP [politely] Excuse us Go ahead 

pout [very nicely} So sorry 

VALENTINE [allempling to take them pater- 
nally] I really must give a hint to you young 
people— 

DOLLY [breaking out again} Oh come! I hke 
that How old are you? 

Pme Over thirty 

pouty He’s not 

raup [confidently] He 1s 

DOLLY [emphatically] Twenty-seven 

PRILIP [zmperturbably] Thu ty-three 

potty Stuff 

PHILIP [to Valentine] I appeal to you, Mr 
Valentine 

VALENTINE [remonstrating] Well, really— 
[resigning himself] Thirty-one 

rinie [to Dolly) You were wrong 

potty So were you 

pup [suddenly consceentious] We're for- 
getting our manners, Dolly 

DOLLY [remorseful] Yes, so we are 


rumpe [apologete] We interrupted you, 
Mr Valentine 
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potty You were gomg to improve our 
mnunds, I think 

VALENTINE The fact 1s, your— 

PHILIP [anticipating iim] Our manners? 

potty Our appearance? 

VALENTINE [ad musericordiam} Oh do let me 
speah 

noL The old story We talk too much 

ruie We do Shut up, both [He seats 
hamself on the arm of the operaiing chair] 

potty Mum! [She sits down im the writing- 
table char, and closes her lips mith the tips of 
her fingers] 

VALENTINE Thank you [He brings the stool 
from the bench ın the corner, places tt between 
them, and sits down nith a gudieeal ar They 
attend to him nath extreme gravity He addresses 
lumself first to Dolly] Now may I ask, to 
begin with, have you ever been in an Enghsh 
seaside resort before? [She shakes her head 
slowly and solemnly He turns to Phil, who 
shakes his head quickly and expressively] I 
thought so Well, Mr Clandon, our acquaint- 
ance has been short, but ıt has been voluble, 
and I have gathered enough to convince me 
that you are neither of you capable of con- 
ceiving what hfe in an English seaside resort 
1s Believe me, it’s not a question of manners 
and appearance In those respects we enjoy 
a freedom unknown in Madeira [Dolly 
shakes her head vehemently] Oh yes, I assure 
you Loid de Cresei’s sister bicycles in 
knickerbochers, and the rector’s wife advo- 
cates dress reform and wears hygiene boots 
[Dolly furtively looks at her own shoe Valentine 
catches her wn the act, and deftly adds} No, 
thats not the sort of boot I mean [Dolly’s 
shoe vanishes} We dont bother much about, 
dress and manners in England, because, as, 
a nation, we dont dress well and weve no! 
manners But—and now will you excuse my 
frankness? (They nod] Thank you Well, na 
seaside resort theres one thing you must 
have before anybody can afford to be seen 
going about with you, and thats a father, 
alive or dead Am I to infer that you have 
omitted that indispensable pait of your 
social equipment? [ They confirm him by melan- 
choly nods} Then I’m sorry to say that if you 
are going to stay here for any length of time, 
it will be impossible for me to accept your 
kind invitation to lunch [He reses with an air 
of finality, and replaces the stool by the bench] 

PHILIP [rising mith grave politeness] Come, 
Dolly [He gwes her his arm] 
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potty Good mormng [They go together to 
the door mith perfect dignity] 

VALENTINE [overwhelmed mith remorse] Oh 
stop! stop! [They halt and turn, arm ın arm] 
You make me feel a perfect beast 

potty Thats your conscience not us 

VALENTINE [energettcally, throng off all pre- 
tence of a professtonal manner} My conscience! 
My conscience has been my ruin Listen to 
me Twice before I have set up as a respect- 
able medical practitioner in various parts of 
England On both occasions I acted con- 
scientiously, and told my patients the brute 
truth instead of what they wanted to be 
told Result, ruin Now Ive set up as a dentist, 
a five shillmg dentist, and Ise done with 
conscience for ever This is my last chance 
I spent my last sovereign on moving in, and 
I havnt paid a shilling of rent yet I’m eating 
and drinking on credit, my landlord 1s as rich 
as a Jew and as hard as nails, and Ive made 
five shillings in six weeks If I swerve by a 
hair’s breadth from the straight hne of the 
most rigid respectabihty, I’m done for 
Under such circumstances 1s st fair to ask me 
to lunch with you when you dont know your 
own father? 

potty After all, our grandfather ıs a canon 
of Lincoln Cathedral 

VALENTINE [the @ castanay mariner rho sees 
a sal on the horizon] What! Have you a 
grandfather? 

potty Only one 

VALENTINE My dear good young friends, 
why on earth didnt you tell me that before? 
A canon of Lincoln! That makes it all mght, 
of course Just excuse me while I change my 
coat [He reaches the door in a bound and 
vanishes| 

Dolly and Phil stare after him, and then at 
one another Missing therr audience, they discard 
their style at once 

PHILIP [thromng away Dolly’s arm and com- 
ing ul-humoredly towards ihe operating chair] 
That wretched bankrupt ivory snatcher 
makes a comphment of allowmg us to stand 
him a lunch probably the first square meal 
he has had for months [He gives the chair a 
kich as tf tt nere Valentine} 

potty It’s too beastly I wont stand it any 
longer, Phì Here in England everybody 
ashs whether you have a father the very first 
thing 

pune J wont stand it either 
must tell us who he was 


Mamma 


renee 
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potty Or who heis He may be alne 

PHILIP I hope not No man alne shall 
father me 

potty He might have a lot of money, 
though 

puitie Idoubtit My knowledge of human 
nature leads me to belese that if he had a 
lot of money he wouldnt have got nd of his 
affectionate family so easily Anyhow, Iet’s 
look at the bright side of things Depend on 
rt, he’s dead 

He goes to the hearth and stands mith hus back 
to the fireplace The parlorma:d appears 

THE PARLORMAID Two ladies for you, mss 
Your mother and sister, miss, I thmk 

Mrs Clandon and Gloria come in Mrs Clan- 
donts a veteran of the Old Guard of the Women’s 
Rights movement which had for ws Bible John 
Stuart Mall's treatise on The Subjection of 
Women She has never made herself ugly or 
rediculous by affecting masculine twatstcoats, 
collars, and watchchais, like some of her old 
comrades who had more aggressiveness than 
taste, and she 1s too militant an Agnositc to care 
to be mistaken for a Quaker She therefore dresses 
in as businesslike a way as she can mithout mah- 
ing a guy of herself, ruling out all attempt at sex 
attraction and imposing respect on frivolous 
mankind and fashonable womankind She be- 
longs to the forefront of her own period (say 
1860 80) iz a jealously assertive attitude of 
character and intellect, and ın being a noman of 
cultvated interests rather than passtonately de- 
veloped personal affections Her voe and nays 
are entirely kindly and humane, and she lends 
herself conscientiously to the occasional demon- 
straıons of fondness by which her children mark 
their esteem for her, but displays of personal 
sentiment secretly embarrass her passion in her 
ıs humanitarian rather than human she feels 
strongly about soctal questions and principles, 
not about persons Only, one observes that this 
reasonableness and intense personal privacy, 
which leaves her relations nith Gloria and Phil 
much as they might be between ker and the chil- 
dren of any other noman, breaks down an the 
case of Dolly Though almost every nord she 
addresses to her 2s necessarily in the nature of a 
remonstrance for some breach of decorum, the 
tenderness in her voice 1s unmistakeable, and tt 
ıs not surprising ihat years of such remonstrance 
have left Dolly hopelessly spoiled 

Gloria, who ts hardly past trenty, ts a much 
more formidable person than her mother She is 
the incarnation of haughty laghmindedness, rag- 
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MRS CLANDON Sh—sh pray, Phl He may 
have heard you 

rnr Not he [Brang himself for a 
scene] And now look here, mamma [He tales 
the stool from the bench, and seats himself 
majestically in the middle of the room, copying 
Palentine’s recent demonstration Dolly, feeling 
that her postion on the step-of the operating 
chair 1s unworthy the dignity of the occasion, 
rises, looking important and uncompromising 
She crosses to the window, and stands mith her 
back to the end of the writing-table, her hands 
behind her and on the table Mrs Clandon looks 
at them, nondering what 1s coming Gloria 
becomes attentive Phil straightens his back, 
places his knuckles symmetrically on has knees, 
and opens his case) Dolly and I have been 
talking over things a good deal lately, and 
I dont think, judging from my knowledge 
of human nature—we dont think that you 
[speaking very pointedly, mith the nords de- 
tached] quite Appreciate The fact— 

DOLLY [seating herself on the end of the table 
mith a spring) That weve grown up 

MRS CLANDON Indeed? In what way have I 
given you any reason to complain? 

Purp Well, there are certain matters 
upon which we are beginning to feel that 
you might take us a httle more mto your 
confidence 

MRS CLANDON [rising, wth all the placidtty of 
her age suddenly breaking up into a curious hard 
excitement, dignified but dogged, ladylthe but 
zmplacable the manner of the Old Guard] Phil 
take care What have I always taught you? 
There are two sorts of family hfe, Phil, and 
your experience of human nature only ex- 
tends, so far, to one of them [Rhetorically| 
The sort you know is based on mutual 
respect, on recogmtion of the night of every 
member of the household to mdependence 
and privacy [her emphasis on “privacy” is 
intense] ın their personal concerns And 
because you have always enjoyed that, it 
seems such a matter of course to you that 
you dont value ıt But [mith biting acremony| 
there 1s another sort of family hfe a hfe in 
which husbands open their wives’ letters, 
and call on them to account for every far- 
thing of their expenditure and every moment 
of thar time, in which women do the same 
to their children, in which no room 1s private 
and no hour sacred, in which duty, obedience, 
affection, home, morality and rehgion are 
detestable tyranmes, md hfe ıs a vulgar 
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round of punishments and les, coercion and 
rebellion, Jealousy, suspicion, recrimination—~ 
Oh! I cannot describe 1t to you fortunately 
for you, you hnow nothmg about it [She sits 
down, panting] 

DOLLY [znaccessrble to rhetoric] See Twentieth 
Century Parents chapter on Liberty, passim 

MRS CLANDON [touching her shoulder affec- 
tıonately, softened even by a gibe from her] My 
dear Dolly 1f you only hnew how glad I am 
that it 1s nothing but a joke to you, though 
it is such bitter earnest to me [More reso- 
lutely, turmng to Phl} Phil I never ask you 
queshons about your private concerns You 
are not gomg to question me, are you? 

PHILIP. I thmk it due to ourselves to say 
that the question we wanted to ash 3s as 
much our business as yours 

potty Besides, it cant be good to heep a 
lot of questions bottled up inside you You 
did 1t, mamma, but see how awfully it’s 
broken out again in me 

MRS CLANDON I see you want to ask your 
question Ask ıt ` 

DOLLY AND PHILIP [beginning simultaneously] 
Who— [They stop] 

PHILIPE Now look here, Dolly am I gomg 
to conduct this business or are you? 

potty You 

PHILIP Then hold your mouth [Dolly does 
so, kterally| The question 1s a simple one 
When the ivory snatcher— 

MRS CLANDON [remonstrating| Phil! 

puiuip Dentist 1s an ugly word The man 
of ivory and gold ashed us whether we were 
the children of Mr Densmore Clandon of 
Newbury Hall In pursuance of the precepts 
in your treatise on Twentieth Century Con- 
duct, and your repeated personal exhorta- 
tions to us to curtail the number of un- 
necessary hes we tell, we replied truthfully 
that we didnt know 

potty Nether did we 

PHILIP Sh! The result was that the gum 
architect made considerable difficulties about 
accepting our invitation‘to lunch, although 
I doubt 1f he has had anything but tea and 
bread and butter for a fortmght past Now 
my hnowledge of human nature leads me to 
beheve that we had a father, and that jou 
probably know who he was 

MRS CLANDON [her agztation returning] Stop, 
Phil Your father 1s nothing to you, nor to 
me [Vehemently] That ıs enough 

The twins are silenced, but not satisfied 
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Ther faces fall But Gloria, nho has been | accept it! 


folloning ihe altercation allentuely, suddenly 
enitercenes 

ctonta [advancing] Mother we have a 
night to hnow 

MRS CLANDON [rising and facing her} Glona! 
“Well Who 1s “we'? 

ctonta [steadfastly] We three [Her tone is 
unnustakeable shes pitting her strength agatnst 
her mother’s for the first time The tnins in- 
stantly go over to the enemy] 

MRS CLANDON [zounded} In your mouth 
“we” used to mein jou and I, Glora 

paint [rising decisively and putting away the 
stool] We're hurting you let’s drop it We 
didnt think youd mind J dont want to know 

DOLLS [coming uff the table] I'm sure J dont 
Oh, dont looh hhe that, mamma [She looks 
angrily at Gloria and flings her arms round her 
mother’s neck) 

sns cranpos Thanh you, my dear Thanks, 
Phi} [She detaches Dolly gently and sits down 
agan] 

ctorta [imexorably] We have a right to 
now, mother 

wmrs CLANDON [indignantly] Ah! You insist 

arora Do you intend that we shall never 
hnow? 

pouty Oh Gloria, dont It’s barbarous 

aonta [mih quet scorn} What is the use of 
being weak? You see what has happened 
with this gentleman here, mother The same 
thing has happened to me 


MRS CLANDON } What do you 


fall mean? 
DOLLY together] Oh, tell us! 
PHILIP 8 What happened 
to you? 


ctonra Oh, nothing of any consequence 
[She turns away from them and strolls up to the 
easy chair at ihe fireplace, where she siis down, 
almost mith her back to them As they wait 
expectantly, she adds, over her shoulder, mith 
studied indifference} On board the steamer, 
the first officer did me the honor to propose 
to me 

potty No it was to me 

ams cranpov The first officer! Are you 
serious, Gloria? What did you say to him? 
[Correcting herself] Excuse me I have no 
right to ask that 

ctoria The answer 1s pretty obvious A 
woman who does not know who her father 
Was cannot accept such an offer 

MRS cLanDoN Surely you did not want to 


cronra [turmang a lutle and ratsing her voice} 

No, but suppose I had wanted to! 

PHILIP Did that difficulty strike you, Dolly? 
potty No I accepted him 
GLORIA [all Accepted him! 
MRS CLANDON | crying nf Dolly! 
PHILIP together] | Oh, I saj! 
porty [naively] He did look such a fool! 
MRS CLANDON But why did you do such a 
thng, Dolly? 
pottxs Yor fun, I suppose He had to 
measure my finger for a rng Youd have 
done the same thing yourself 

urs cLaANDON No, Dolly, I would not Asa 
matter of fact the first officer did propose to 
me, and I told him to heep that sort of thing 
for women who were young enough to be 
amused by it He appears to have acted on 
my advice [She rises and goes to the hearth] 

Gloria I am sorry you think me weak, but I 

cannot tell you what you want You are all 

too young 

puitsp This is rather a starthng departure 
from Twentieth Century principles 

poLts [quoting] “Answer all your children’s 
questions, and answer them truthfully, as 
soon as they are old enough to ask them” 

See Twentieth Century Motherhood— 
PHILIP Page one 
potty Chapter one 
PHILIP Sentence one 
MRS cLANDON My dears I do not mean 

that you are too young to know I mean that 
you are too young to be taken into my confi- 
dence You are very bnght children, all of 
you, but you are still very inmeaperienced and 
consequently sometimes very unsy mpathetic 

There are experiences of mine that I cannot 

bear to speak of except to those who have 

gone through what I have gone through I 

hope you will never be qualified for such 

confidences 
pup Another grievance, Dolly! 
potty We’re not sympathetic 
GLORIA [leamng forward tn her char and 

looking earnestly up at her mother] Mother I 

did not mean to be unsympathetic 
MRS CLANDON [affecizonately| Of course not, 

dear I quite understand! 

GLORIA [resing] But, mother— 

MRS CLANDON [dranwng back a@ litle] Yes? 

GLORIA [obstinately] It is nonsense to tell us 
that our father 1s nothing to us 

mrs CLANDON [provoked to sudden resolution] 
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Do you remember your father? 

ctonia [meditatively, as of the recollection 
mere a tender one] | am not quite sure I 
think so 

MRS CLANDOV [grimly] You are not sure? 

alori No 

MRS CLANDOV [ath qutet force] Glona af I 
had ever struck you|Gloria recoils Phel and 
Dolly are disagreeably shocked all three siare 
at her, revolted, as she continues mercelessly|— 
struck you purposely, dehberately, with the 
intention of hurting you, with a whip bought 
for the purpose! would you remember that, 
do you think? (Gloria utiers an exclamation of 
indignant repulsion] That would have been 
your last recollection of your father, Glona, 
if [had not taken you away from him I have 
kept him out of your bfe keep hım now out 
of mine by never mentonmg him to me 
again 

Gloria, mith a shudder, covers her face mith 
her hands until, hearing someone at the door, she 
recomposes herself Mrs Clandon sits down on 
the sofa Valentine returns 

VALENTINE I hope Ive not kept you wait- 
ing That landlord of mine is really an extra- 
ordinary old character 

DOLLY [eagerly] Oh, tell us How long has 
he given you to pay? 

MRS CLANDON [disiracted by her child’s man- 
ners} Dolly, Dolly, Dolly dear! You must 
not ask questions 

potty [demurely] So sorry Youll tell us, 
wont you, Mr Valentine? 

VALENTINE He doesnt want his rent at all 
He’s broken his tooth on a Braz] nut, and 
he wants me to look at ıt and to lunch with 
bım afterwards 

potty Then have him up and pull his 
tooth out at once, and we'll bring him to 
lunch too Tell the maid to fetch him along 
[She runs to the bell and rings tt vigorously 
Then, with a sudden doubt, she turns to Valen- 
lne and adds] I suppose he’s respectable? 
really respectable? 

vaLextine Perfectly Not hke me 

ports Honest Injun? 

Mrs Clandon gasps faintly, but her poners 
of remonstrance are exhausted 

vatextive Honest Inyun! 

boiL» Then off with you and bring him 
u 
eRe (looking dubsously at Mrs Clandon) 
I dare say he’d be dehghted if—er—? 

wins cLa\ Dov [rising and looking at ker watch) 
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I shall be happy to see your fend at lunch 
if you can persuade him to come, but I cant 
wait to see him now I have an appointment 
at the hotel at a quarter to one with an old 
frend whom I hase not seen since I left 
England eighteen years ago Will you 
excuse me? S 

VALENTINE Certainly, Mrs Clandon 

GLoRrIA Shall I come? 

MRS CLANDOV No, dear I want to be alone 
[Ske goes out, evidently silla good deal troubled} 

Valentine opens the door for her and Jollows 
her 

Puiu [significantly to Dolly] Hmbhm! 

DOLLY [significantly to Pial) Ahah! 

The parlorma:d answers the bell 

porLY Shew the old gentleman up 

THE PARLORWAID [pussled] Madam? 

pouty The old gentleman with the tooth- 
ache 

PHILIP The landlord 

THE PaRLORWAID Mr Crampton, sir? 

PHILIP Is his name Crampton? 

DOLLY [to Phil} Sounds rheumatichy, doesnt 
1t? 

PHILIP Chalkstones, probably 

potty Shew Mr Crampstones up 

THE PARLORMAID [goung out] Mr Crampton, 
miss 

DOLLY [repealing 1t to herself like a lesson] 
Crampton, Crampton, Crampton, Crampton, 
Crampton [She sts down studiously at the 
wrting-table] I must get that name right, or 
Heaven knows what J shall call him 

storia Phil can you believe such a horrible 
thing as that about our father? what mother 
said just now 

pup Oh, there are lots of people of that 
kind Old Chamico used to thrash his wife 
and daughters with a cart whip 

pouty [contemptuously] Yes, a Portuguese! 

puitie When you come to men who are 
brutes, there 1s much mm common between 
the Portuguese and the English variety, 
Doll Trust my knowledge of human nature 
(He resumes his posttton on the hearth-rug math 
an elderly and responsible atr] 

GLORIA [mith angered remorse] 1 dont thinh 
we shall ever play agam at our old game of 
guessing what our father was to be hhe 
Dolly are you sorry for your father’ the 
father with lots of money! 

potty Ohcome! What about your father? 
the lonely old man with the tender aching 
heart! He’s pretty well burst up, I think 
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puruip There cin be no doubt that the 
governer is an exploded superstition [Valen- 
tine ıs heard talking to somebody outside the 
door] But hark! he comes 

GLoRIa [nervously] Who? 

porty Chalkstones 

puie Sh! Attention! [They put on ther 
besi manners Phil adds im a lower voice to 
Gloria} If he’s gaod cnough for the lunch, 
Til nod to Dolly, and if she nods to you, 
invite him straight aw vy 

Valentine comes bach with his landlord Mr 
Fergus Crampton ts a man of about sixty, mith 
an atrociously obstinate ill tempered grasping 
mouth, and a dogmatic voice There ıs no sign 
of straitened means or commercial diffidence 
about him he ts well dressed, and would be 
classed at a guess as a prosperous master- 
manufacturer in a business inherited from an old 
family in the aristocracy of trade Hts navy blue 
coat ts not of the usual fashionable pattern Itis 
not exactly a pilot's coat, but tt ts cut that way, 
double breasted, and mth stout buttons and 
broad lappels a coat for a shipyard rather than 
a counting house He has taken a fancy to 
Valentine, who cares nothing for hts crossness 
of gram, and treats him nith a disrespectful 
humanity for whch he ıs secretly grateful 

VALENTINE May I introduce? This 1s Mr 
Crampton Miss Dorothy Clandon, Mr Phihp 
Clandon, Miss Clandon [Crampton stands 
nervously boning They all bow] Sit down, Mr 
Crampton 

DOLLY [pointing to the operating chair} That 
is the most comfortable char, Mr Ch— 
crampton 

crampron Thank you, but wont this young 
lady— [endtcatieng Gloria, who ts close to the 
char} 

atorra Thank you, Mr Crampton we are 
just going 

VALENTINE [bustling him across to the char 
with good-humored peremptoriness| Sit down, 
sit down Youre tired 

craMpron Well, perhaps as I am consider- 
ably the oldest person present, I— [he finishes 
the sentence by sutting down a little rkeumatically 
tn the operating char Meanwhile Phil, having 
studied him critically during his passage across 
the room, nods to Dolly, and Dolly nods to 
Gloria} 

conta Mr Crampton we understand that 
we are preventing Mr Valentine from lunch- 
ing with you by taking him away ourselves 
My mother would be very glad indeed if you 


would come too 

CRAMPTON [gratefully, after looking at her 
earnestly for a moment] Thank you I will 
come with pleasure 


GLORIA = you very 
much—er— 

DOLLY M iii ) So glad—er— 

PHILIP 8. |Dehghted meu 


The conversation drops Gloria and Dolly 
look at one another, then at Valentine and Phil 
Valentine and Phtl, unequal to the occaston, look, 
away from them at one another, and are tnstantly 
so dtsconcerted by catching one another's eye, 
that they look back again and catch the eyes of 
Gloria and Dolly Thus, catching one another 
all round, they all look at nothing and are quite 
at a loss Crampton looks at them, wating for 
them to begin The silence becomes unbearable 

DOLLY [suddenly, to keep things going] How 
old are you, Mr Crampton? 

atornta [hastily] I am afraid we must be 
going, Mr Valentine It 1s understood, then, 
that we meet at half past one [She makes for 
the door Phil goes mith her Valentine retreats 
to the bell} 

VALENTINE Half past one [Herings the bell} 
Many thanks [He follows Gloria and Phil to 
the door, and goes out nth them} 

potty [who has meanwhile stolen across to 
Crampton] Make him give you gas It’s five 
shillings eatra, but 1t’s worth it 

CRAMPTON [amused] Very well {Looking more 
earnestly at her] So you want to know my age, 
do you? I’m fifty seven 

poy [nth conviction] You look ıt 

CRAMPTON [grimly] I dare say I do 

potty What are you looking at me so 
hard for? Anything wrong? [She feels whether 
her hat ıs right] 

craMPTon Youre hke somebody 

potry Who? 

crampron Well, you have a cunous look 
of my mother 

potty [incredulously] Your mother!!! Quite 
sure you dont mean your daughter? 

CRAMPTON [suddenly blackening nith hate} 
Yes I’m quite sure I dont mean my daugh- 
ter 

DOLLY [sympathelically] Tooth bad? 

CRAMPTON No, no nothing A twinge of 
memory, Miss Clandon, not of toothache 

potty Have it out “Pluck from the 
memory a rooted sorrow ” With gas, five 
shillings extra 
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CRAMPTON [vendiclvely] No, not a sorrow 
An injury that was done me once thats all 
I dont forget injunes, and I dont want to 
forget them [Hts features settle into an empla- 
cable frown] 

DOLLY [looking critcally at hum) I dont think 
we shall hke you when you are brooding 
over your injuries 

PHILIP [who has entered the room unobserved, 
and stolen behind her) My sister means well, 
Mr Crampton, but she 1s mdiscreet Now 
Dolly outside! [He takes her towards the 
door] 

DOLLY [tn a perfectly audible undertone] He 
says he’s only fifty seven and he thmks me 
the image of Ins mother and he hates his 
daughter and— (She ts interrupted by the return 
of Valentine] 

VALENTINE Mass Clandon has gone on 

puitie Dont forget half past one 

potty Mind you leave Mr Crampton 
enough teeth to eat with [They go out] 

Valentine comes to Ins cabinet, and opens zt 

CRAMPTON Thats a spoiled child, Mr Valen- 
tine Thats one of your modern products 
When I was her age, I had many a good 
hiding fresh in my memory to teach me 
manners 

VALENTINE [taking up his dental mirror and 
probe] What did you think of her sister? 

craupron You hked her better, eh? 

VALENTINE [rhapsodically] She struck me as 
being— [He checks lumself, and adds, prosatc- 
aily| However, thats not business [He 
assumes his professional tone] Open, please 
[Crampton opens his mouth Valentine puts the 
mirror in, and examines his teeth} Hm! Youve 
smashed that one What a pity to spoil such 
a splendid set of teeth! Why do you crack 
nuts with them? [He nthdrams the mirror, and 
comes forward to converse rth hes paent) 

cramprow Ive always crached nuts with 
them what else are they for? [Dogmatcally| 
The proper way to heep teeth good ıs to 
give them plenty of use on bones and nuts, 
and wash them every day with soap plain 
yellow soap 

VALENTINE Soap! Why soap? 

craupton I began using it as a boy 
because I was made to, and Ive used it ever 
since And Ise never had toothache in my 
hfe 

VALENTINE Dont you find st rather nasty? 

craspron I found that most things that 
were good for me were nasty But I was 
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taught to put up with them, and made to 
put up with them I’m used to it now in 
fact I like the taste when the soap Is really 
good 

VALENTINE [making a ace ın spile o 
łamself} You seem to Hes hee ed ee 
fully educated, Mr Crampton 

CRAMPTON [grimly] I wasnt spoiled, at all 
events 

VALENTINE [smiling a lile to himself] Are 
you quite sure? 

cRraMPTON [crustly| What d’y’ mean? 

VALENTINE Well, your teeth are good, I 
admit But Ive seen just as good 1n very self- 
indulgent mouths [He goes to the cabinet and 
changes the probe for another one| 

CRAMPTON It’s not the effect on the teeth 
it’s the effect on the character 

VALENTINE [placably] Oh, the character! I 
see [He recommences operations} A httle 
wider, please Hm! Why do you bite so hard? 
youve broken the tooth worse than you 
broke the Brazil nut It wil] have to come 
out it’s past saving [He withdraws the probe 
and again comes to the side of the chair to 
converse] Dont be alarmed jou shant feel 
anything I'll give you gas 

crampton Rubbish, man I want none of 
your gas Out with it! People were taught 
to bear necessary pain in my day 

vaLENTINE Oh, if you hhe bemg hurt, all 
right I'll hurt you as much as you hhe, with- 
out any extra charge for the beneficial effect 
on your character 

CRAMPTON [resing and glarıng at hım) Young 
man you owe me six weeks rent 

VALENTINE I do 

CRAMPTON Can you pay me? 

VALENTINE No 

CRAMPTON [salışfied mth his advantage} I 
thought not [He sits down again} How soon 
d’y’ think youll be able to pay me if you 
have no better manners than to mahe game 
of your patents? 

VALENTINE My good sir my patients havnt 
all formed their characters on bitchen soap 

CRAMPTON [suddenly gripping him by the arm 
as he turns aray again to the cabinet} So much 
the worse for them! I tell you you dont 
understand my character If I could spare 
all my teeth, I’d make you pull them out 
one after another to shew you what a properly 
hardened man can go through with v hen he’s 
made up his mind to1t [He nods at Valentine 
to emphasize thes declaration, and releases hum] 
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VALENTINE [Jus careless pleasaniry quite un- 
rufied| And you want to be more hardened, 
do you? 

CRAMPTON Yes 

VALENTINE [slrolling away to the bell] Well, 
youre quite haid enough for me alieady— 
as a landlord [Crampton recewves this nuh a 
gronl of grim humor Valentine rings the bell, 
and remarls mn a cheerful casual may, whilst 
wailing for ut to be answered] Why did you 
never get mairied, Mr Crampton? A wife 
and children would have tahen some of the 
hardness out of you 

crampron [nih unexpected ferocety] What 
the devil is that to you? 

The parlormard appears at the door 

VALENTINE [poliely] Some warm water, 
please (She retires, and Valentine comes back 
to the cabinet, not ai all put out by Crampton’s 
rudeness, and carries on the conversation whilst 
he selects a forceps and places it ready to hus 
hand with a gag and a tumbler} You were 
ashing me what the devil that was to me 
Well, I have an idea of getting married 
myself 

CRAMPTON [rth grumbling irony) Naturally, 
sir, naturally When a young man has come 
to his last farthing, and is within twenty 
four hours of having Ins furmture distrained 
upon by his landlord, he marries Ive noticed 
that before Well, marry, and be miserable 

VALENTINE Oh come! what do you know 
about 1t? 

crampron I’m not a bachelor 

VALENTINE Then there 1s a Mrs Crampton? 

CRAMPTON [mincing nith a pang of resentment] 
Yes damn her! 

VALENTINE [unperturbed] Hm! A father, too, 
perhaps, as well as a husband, Mr Crampton? 

CRAMPTON Three children 

VALENTINL [poltely] Damn them? eh? 

CRAMPTON [zealously] No,sw the children 
are as much mine as hers 

The parlormad brings ın a gug of hot water 

VALENTINE Thanh you [Ske gives him the 
jug and goes out He brings tt to the cabinet, 
continuing wn the same idle siram] I really should 
hke to hnow your family, Mr Crampton [He 
pours some hot qwater into the tumbler] 

CRAMPTON Sorry I cant introduce you, sir 
Tm happy to say that I dont hnow where 
they are, and dont care, so long as they heep 
out of my way {Valentine, mith a hitch of us 
eyebrows and shoulders, drops the forceps wih a 
clink into the hot water] You neednt warm 
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that thing to use on me I’m not afraid of 
the cold steel [Valentene stoops to arrange the 
gas pump and cylinder beside the char] Whats 
that heavy thing? 

varenTiInE Oh, never mind Somethmg to 
put my foot on, to get the necessary purchase 
for a good pull [Crampton looks alarmed in 
spite of himself Valentine stands upright and 
places the glass mik the forceps ready to his 
hand, chatting on nuh provoking indifference] 
And so you advise me not to get mained, 
Mi Crampton? (Ie puts his foot on the lever 
by which the chair rs ravsed and lowered] 

CRAMPTON ferrztably} I advise you to get my 
tooth out and have done reminding me of my 
wife Come along, man [He grips the arms of 
the chair and braces himself} 

vaLenTiNE What do you bet that I dont 
get that tooth out without your teeling it? 

CRAMPTON Your sis weeks rent, young man 
Dont you gammon me 

VALENTINE [jumping at ihe bet and sending 
hum aloft vigorously} Done! Are you ready? 

Crampton, who has lost hes grip of the char 
wn hes alarm at its sudden ascent, folds his arms, 
sus sliffly upright, and prepares for the worst 
Valentine suddenly lets down the bach of the 
chaer to an obluse angle 

CRAMPTON [clutching at the arms of the char 
as he falls bach} P! tahe care, man! I’m quite 
helpless ın this po— 

VALENTINE [deftly stopping him mith the gag, 
and snatching up the mouthprece of the gas 
machine| Youll be more helpless presently 

He presses ihe mouthpiece over Crampion’s 
mouth and nose, leaning over his chest so as io 
hold us head and shoulders well down on the 
char Crampton males an inarticulate sound in 
the mouthprece and tries to lay hands on Valen- 
line, whom he supposes to be wn front of ium 
After a moment his arms wave aumlessly, then 
subside and drop He ts quite insensible Falen- 
line throws aside the mouthpiece quickly, picks 
the forceps adro:ly from the glass, and— 


ACT II 


On the terrace at the Marine Hotel It is a 
square flagged platform, glaring in the sun, and 
fenced on the seaward edge by a parapet The 
head water, busy laying napkins on a luncheon 
table wth his back to the sea, has the hotel on his 
right, and on his left, in the corner nearest the 
sea, a flight of sieps leading down to the beach 
Whin he lools down the terrace in front of ham 
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he sees, a little to hes left, a mddle aged genile- 
man siling on a char of tron laths at a little ron 
table mith a bowl of lump sugar on tt, reading an 
ultra-Conservatiwwe newspaper, nith his umbrella 
up to defend him from the sun, which, in August 
and at less than an hour after noon, 1s toashing 
hus protended insteps At the hotel sede of the ter- 
race, there is a garden seat of the ordinary esplan- 
ade pattern Access to the hotel for visitors 1s by 
an entrance in the middle of its facade Nearer 
the parapet there lurks a way to the kachen, 
mashed by a hitle trellis porch The table at which 
the water ıs occupied ıs a long one, set across the 
terrace mith covers and chars for five, two at 
each side and one at the end next the hotel 
Against the parapet another table 1s prepared as 
a buffet to serve from 

The waiter 1s a remarkable person wn his way 
A silky old man, white hawed and dekcate looh- 
ting, but so cheerful and contented that in has en- 
couraging presence ambilion stands rebuked as 
vulgarity, and ımagınaton as treason to the 
abounding sufficiency and interesi of the actual 
He kas a cerian expression pecular to men who 
are pre-eminent in their callings, and who, whilst 
aware of the vantly of success, are untouched by 
envy 

The gentleman at the tron table 1s not dressed 
for the seaside He wears his London frock coat 
and gloves, and has tall silk hat ıs on the table 
beside the sugarbon! The excellent condition and 
quality of these garments and the gold-rimmed 
Solding spectacles through nhich he ts reading, 
testify to his respectaliltty He ts about fifty, 
clean-shaven and close-cropped, with the corners 
of lus mouth turned donn purposely, as uf he 
suspected them of wanting to turn up, and was 
determined not to let them have their way He 
keeps his brow resolutely mide open, as 1f, again, 
he had resolved ın his youth io be truthful, mag- 
nantmous, and incorruptible, but had never suc- 
ceeded in making that habit of mind aulomaisc 
and unconscious Sill, he 1s by no means to be 
laughed at There 1s no sign of stupidly or tn- 
jirmity of mill about lam on the contrary, he 
mould pass anywhere at sight as a man of more 
than average professional capacity and responsi- 
bility Just at present he ıs enjoying the weather 
and the sea loo much to be out of patience, but he 
has exhausted all the news in hts paper, and is at 
present reduced to the advertisements, which are 
not sufficiently succulent to induce him to per- 
severe wuh them 

THE GENTLEMAN [yawning and gwing up the 
paper as a bad Job] Waiter! 
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WAITER Sir? [coming to him] 

THE GENTLEMAN Are you quite sure Mrs 
Clandon 1s commg bach before lunch? 

WAITER Qute sure, sır She expects you at 
a quarter to one, sir [The gentleman, soothed 
at once by the warter’s voice, looks at kim nith a 
lazy smile Its a quiet vorce,nith a gentlemelody 
in tt that grves sympathetsc interest to hts most 
commonplace remark, and he speaks nith the 
sweetest propriety, netther dropping his aitches 
nor mesplaceng them, nor committing any other 
vulgarism He looks at his natch as he con- 
tinues] Not that yet, sir, 1s 1t? 12 43, sr Only 
two minutes more to wart, sr Nice morning, 
sir! 

THE GENTLEMAN 
London 

WAITER Yes, sir so all our visitors say, sir 
Very nice family, Mrs Clandon’s, sir 

THE GENTLEMAN You hhe them, do you? 

WAITER Yes, sr They have a free way 
with them thatıs very tahıng, sır, very tahing 
indeed especially the young lady and gentle- 
man 

THE GENTLEMAN 
Phihp, I suppose 

wairer Yes, sir The young lady, m giving 
an order, or the hke of that, will say, ‘Re- 
member, Willam we came to ths hotel on 
your account, having heard what a perfect 
waiter you are” The young gentleman will 
tell me that I remind hm strongly of his 
father [the gentleman starts at thts] and that 
he expects me to act by him as such [FFith a 
soothing sunny cadence} Oh, very pleasant, sir, 
very affable and pleasant indeed! 

THE GENTLEMAN You Ithe his father! [He 
laughs at the notion} 

waiter Ohsir, we must not tahe what they 
say too seriously Of course, sir, 1f it were 
true, the young lady would have seen the 
resemblance too, sir 

THE GENTLEMAN Did she? 

warter No, sr She thought me hhe the 
bust of Shakespear in Stratford Church, sir 
That 1s why she calls me Wilham, sr My 
real name 1s Walter, sir [He turns to go back 
to the table, and sees Mrs Clandon coming up to 
the terrace from the beach by the steps} Here 1s 
Mrs Clandon, sir [To Mrs Clandon in an un- 
obirusively confidental tone] Gentleman for 
you, maam 

wrs cLANDON We shall have two more 
gentlemen at lunch, Wilham 

warrer Right, maam Than, ou, maam 


Yes very fresh after 


Miss Dorothea and Mr 
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[He nithdrans into the hotel] 

Mrs Clandon comes fornard looking for her 
visitor, but passes over the gentleman nithout any 
sign of recognition 

THE GENTLEMAN [peertng at her quatnily from 
under the umbrella] Dont you know me’ 

wins cannon [incredulously, looking hard at 
ham] Are you Tinch M‘Comas? 

micowas Cant you guess? [He shuts the 
umbrella, puts tt aside, and zocularly plants him- 
self nith his hands on hts laps to be inspected] 

mrs cranpon IJ beheve you are [She gues 
hım her hand The shake that ensues ıs that of 
old friends after a long separation} Wheres 
your beard? 

m‘comas [humorously solemn] Would you 
employ a solicitor with a beard? 

MRS CLANDON [pointing to the silk hat on the 
table] Is that your hat? 

s'comas Would you employ a soheitor 
with a sombuero? 

MRS cLaNDON I have thought of you all 
these eighteen years with the beard and the 
sombrero [She sits donn on ihe garden seat 
M'Comas takes his chair again} Do you go to 
the meetings of the Dialectical Society still? 

m‘comas [gravely] I do not frequent meet- 
ings now 

MRS cLranpon Finch I see what has hap- 
pened You have become respectable 

m'cowas Havnt you? 

mrs cLanpon Not a bit 

m‘comas You hold to our old opinions still? 

MRS CLANDON As firmly as ever 

m‘comas Bless me! And you are stil] ready 
to make speeches in public, m spite of your 
sex [Mrs Clandon nods}, to msist on a married 
woman’s nght to her own separate property 
[she nods agam], to champion Darwin's view 
of the origin of species and John Stuart Mill’s 
Essay on Liberty [rod], to read Huvley, 
Tyndall, and George Ehot [three nods], and to 
demand University degrees, the opening of 
the professions, and the parhamentary fran- 
chise for women as well as men? 

MRS CLANDON [resolutely] Yes I have not 
gone back one inch, and I have educated 
Gloria to take up my work when I must leave 
1t That ıs what has brought me back to Eng- 
land I felt I had no night to bury her ahve m 
Madera my St Helena, Finch I suppose 
she will be howled at as I was, but she 1s 
prepared for that 

m'comas Howled at! My dear good lady 
there 1s nothing in any of those views nowa- 


days to present her marrying an archbishop 
You reproached me just now for having be- 
come respectable You were wrong I hold 
to our old opinions as strongly as ever I dont 
go to church, and I dont pretend I do I call 
myself what I am a Philosophie Radical 
standing for liberty and the nights of the 
individual, as I learnt to do from my master 
Herbert Spencer Am I howled at? No I’m 
indulged as an old fogey I’m out of every- 
thing, because Ive refused to bow the knee 
to Socialism 

mrs cLanpon [shocked] Socialism! 

m'comas Yes Sociahsm Thats what Miss 
Gloria will be up to her ears in before the end 
of the month if you let her loose here 

MRS CLANDON [emphatically| But I can prove 
to her that Socialism 1s a fallacy 

m'comas [touchingly| It is by proving that, 
Mrs Clandon, that I have lost all my young 
disciples Be careful what you do let her go 
her own way [Iaith some bitterness] We're old 
fasmoned the world thinks it has left us be- 
hind There is only one place in all England 
where your opmions would still pass as 
advanced 

MRS cLANDON [scornfully unconvinced] The 
Church, perhaps? 

w‘comas No the theatre And now to 
business! Why have you made me come down 
here? 

mrs cLANDON Well, partly because I wanted 
to see you-— 

m‘comas [2th good-humored zrony] Thanhs 

MRS CLANDON —and partly because I want 
you to explam everything to the children 
They know nothing, and now that we have 
come back to England ıt is impossible to 
leave them im ignorance any longer [Agz- 
tated] Finch I cannot bring myself to tell 
them I— 

She ıs interrupted by the twins and Gloria 
Dolly comes tearing up the steps, racing Phil, 
who combines terrific speed mith an unhurried 
propriety of bearing which, however, costs hum 
the race, as Dolly reaches her mother first and 
almost upsets the garden seat by the precipttancy 
of her embrace 

potty [breathless] It’s all mght, mamma 
The dentist 1s coming, and he’s bringing his 
old man 

mrs cLaNpon Dolly, dear dont you see 
Mr M‘Comas? [M‘Comas rises, smiling] 

pouty [her face falling with the most dispar- 
agingly obvious disappointment] This! Where 
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are the flowing locks? 

PHILIP [seconding her warmly] Where the 
beard? the cloak? the poetic exterior? 

potty Oh, Mr M‘Comas, youve gone and 
spoiled yourself Why didnt you want ti] we'd 
seen you? 

m'coxtas [taken aback, but ralling hus humor 
to meet the emergency| Because eighteen years 
1s too long for a solicitor to go without having 
ins hair cut 

ctorta [at the other side of M‘Comas] How 
do you do, Mr M‘Comas? [He turns, and she 
takes his hand and presses tt, mith a frank 
straight lool. nto his eyes} We are glad to meet 
you at last 

m‘cowas Mass Gloria, I presume? [Gloria 
smiles assent, releases lus hand after a final 
pressure, and retires behind the garden seat, 
leaning over the bach beside Mrs Clandon| And 
this young gentleman? 

puitie I was christened 1n a comparatively 
prosaic mood My name is— 

DOLLY [completing his sentence for hım de- 
clamatorily} “Norval On the Grampian 
hills?’ — 

puinie [declaemeng gravely) “My father 
feeds Ins flock, a frugal swain’’— 

“MRS CLANDON [remonstrating] Dear, dear 
children dont be silly Everything is so new 
to them here, Finch, that they are in the 
wildest spmts They thmk every Enghsh- 
man they meet 1s a johe 

potty Well, so he is it’s not our fault 

puur My hnowledge of human nature 
1s fairly extensive, Mr M‘Comas, but I find 
at umpossible to take the inhabitants of this 
island seriously 

‘comas I presume, sir, you are Master 
Phibp [offering Ars hand] 

PHILIP [taking M‘Comas’s hand and looking 
solemnly at kım) I was Master Phihp was so 
for many years, just as you were once Master 
Finch [He gwes the hand a single shake and 
drops it, then turns away, exclarming medi- 
tatwvely] How strange 1t 1s to look back on our 
boyhood! 

potty [to Mrs Clandon] Has Finch had a 
drink? 

MRS cLanpon [remonstrating] Dearest Mr 
M‘Comas will lunch with us 

pouty Have zou ordered for seven? Dont 
forget the old gentleman 

urs cLanpon I have not forgotten him, 
dear Whats his name? 

pori» Chalkstones He'll be here at half 
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past one [To M'Comas) Are we hhe what 
you expected? 

MRS CLANDON [earnestly, even a hitle per- 
emptorily| Dojly Mr M‘Comas has something 
more serious than that to tell you Children 
I have asked my old friend to answer the 
question you ashed this morning He 1s your 
father’s frend as well as mine, and he will 
tell you the story of my marned hfe more 
fairly than I could Gloria are you satisfied? 

GLoria [gravely aitenttue} Mr M‘Comas 1s 
very kind 

m'comas [nervously] Not at all, my dear 
young lady not at all At the same time, 
this 1s rather sudden I was hardly prepared 

DOLLY [suspiciously] Oh, we dont want any- 
thing prepared 

puitip [ezhorting him) Tell us the truth 

DOLLY [emphatically] Bald headed 

m‘comas [netiled) 1 hope you intend to tahe 
what I have to say seriously 

PHILIP [mih profound graviy} I hope xt w) 
deserve 1t, Mr M'Comas My knowledge of 
human nature teaches me not to expect too 
much 

MRS CLANDON [remonsirating] Phl— 

PHILIP Yes, mother all right I beg your 
pardon, Mr M‘Comas dont mind us 

DOLLY [en conciliation) We mean well 

ranr Shut up, both 

Dolly holds her lips M'Comas takes a char 
from the luncheon table, places rt betneen the 
litle table and the garden seat, nath Dolly on lus 
right and Phil on his left, and seitles hamself in 
1t mith the ar of a man about to begin a long 
communication The Clandons watch him ex- 
pectantly 

m‘cosras Ahem! Your father— 

potty How old 1s he? 

Pur Sh! 

MRS CLANDON [softly] Dear Dolly dont let 
us interrupt Mr M‘Comas 

micomas [emphatically] Thank you, Mrs 
Clandon Thank you [To Dolly] Your father 
1s fifty-seven 

DOLLY [muh a bound, startled and excited} 
Fifty-seven!!! Where does he Ire? 

MRs CLANDON [remonstrating] Dolly! Dolly’ 

‘cows (stopping her} Let me answer that, 
Mrs Clandon The answer will surprise jou 
considerably He hves in ths town 

Mrs Clandon rises, intensely angry, but sits 
down again, speechless Gloria matching her 


perplexedly 
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DOLLY [rth conviction] I knew it Phil 
Chalhstones 1s our father! 

m‘cowas Chalhstones! 

pout: Oh, Crampstones, or whatever it 1s 
He said I was hhe his mother I hnew he 
must mean lus daughter 

puiip [very seriously] Mr M'Comas I de- 
sire to consider your feelings m every pos- 
sible way, but I warn you that if you stretch 
the long arm of coincidence to the length of 
telling me that Mr Crampton of this town 
is my father, I shall dechne to entertam the 
information for a moment 

m‘comas And pray why? 

puitie Because I have seen the gentle- 
man, and he 1s entirely unfit to be my father, 
or Dolly’s father, or Gloria’s father, or my 
mother’s husband 

a‘cowas Oh, indeed! Well, sir, let me tell 
you that whether you hke it or not, he 1s 
your father, and your sisters’ father, and 
Mrs Clandon’s husband Now! What have 
you to say to that? 

DOLLY [whimpering] You neednt be so cross 
Crampton isnt y our father 

Pure Mr M‘Comas your conduct 1s 
heartless Here you find a family enjoying 
the unspeakable peace and freedom of bemg 
orphans We have never seen the face of a 
relative never hnown a claim except the 
claim of freely chosen friendship And now 
you wish to thrust into the most intimate 
relationship with us a man whom we dont 
knoyw— 

DOLLY [vehemently] An awful old man! [Re- 
proachfully} And you began as if you had 
quite a mee father for us! 

m‘comas [angrily] How do you know that 
he 3s not nice’ And what right have you to 
choose your own father? [Rasing his voice] 
Let me tell you, Miss Clandon, that you are 
too young to— 

DOLLY [interrupling hım suddenly and eagerly} 
Stop I forgot! Has he any money? 

u‘comas He has a great deal of money 

pouty [delighted] Oh, what did I always 
say, Phil? 

pute Dolly we have perhaps been con- 
demning the old man too hastily Proceed, 
Mr M‘Comas 

m‘comas I shall not proceed, sir I am too 
hurt, too shocked, to proceed 

MRrs CLANDON [struggling nth her temper} 
Finch do you 1eahze what is happening? Do 
you understand that my children have m- 
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vited that man to lunch, and that he will be 
here in a few moments? 

ar‘comas [completely upset] What! Do you 
mean? am I to understand’ 1s 1t— 

PHILP {impressively} Steady, Finch Think 
it out slowly and carefully He's coming 
coming to lunch 

ctonta Which of usis totel hm thetruth? 
Have you thought of that? 

MRS CLANDON Finch you must tell nm 

potty Oh, Finch 1s no good at telling 
things Look at the mess he has made of 
telhng us 

a‘comas I have not been allowed to speak 
I protest against this 

Doty [taleng his armcoaxingly| Dear Finch 
dont be cross 

mrs ctanpon Gloria let us goin He may 
arrive at any moment 

GLORIA [proudly] Do not stir, mother I 
shall not stir We must not run away 

mrs cLanpon My dear we cannot sit down 
to lunch just as we are We shall come back 
again We must have no bravado [Gloria 
minces, and goes into the hotel nrthout a word] 
Come, Dolly [As she goes to the hotel door, the 
qwarter comes out nith a tray of plates, ele for 
tno additonal covers] 

warren Gentlemen come yet, maam’? 

MRS CLANDON Two more to come still, 
thank you They will be here immediately 
[Ske goes into the hotel} 

The naiter takes his tray to the service table 

PHILIP I have an idea Mr M‘Comas this 
communication should be made, should 1t 
not, by a man of infinite tact? 

m'comas It will require tact, certainly 

PHILIP Good! Dolly whose tact were you 
noticing only this morning? 

DOLLY [seing the idea mith rapture] Oh yes, 
I declare! 

puur The very man’ [Calling] Wiliam! 

WAITER Coming, sir 

m‘comas [horrified] The waiter! Stop! stop! 
I will not permit this I— 

warrer [presenting himself" between Phal and 
M‘Comas] Yes, sir 

M‘Comas’s complexion fades into stone grey 
all movement and expression desert jus eyes He 
sits down stupefied 

pup Wilham you remember my request 
to you to regard me as your son? 

walter {2th respectful indulgence] Yes, sır 
Anything you please, sir 

puitip Wilham at the very outset of your 
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career as my father, a rival has appeared on 
the scene 

waiter Your real father, sir? Well, that 
was to be expected, sooner or later, sir, wasnt 
at? [Turmng mith a happy smile to M' Comas) Is 
1t you, sir? 

M'comas [renerved by endignation} Certainly 
not My children know how to behave them- 
selves 

PRILIP No, Willham this gentleman was 
very nearly my father he wooed my mother, 
but wooed her in vain 

m‘comas [outraged] Well, of all the— 

PHILIP Sh! Consequently, he is only our 
soheitor Do you know one Crampton, of this 
town? 

walter Cock-eyed Crampton, sir, of the 
Crooked Billet, 1s 1t? 

PHILIP I dont hnow Finch does he keep a 
public house? 

m'comas [reseng, scandalzed| No, no, no 
Your father, sir, 1s a well known yacht 
builder, an emment man here 

WAITER [zmpressed] Oh! Beg pardon, sir, 
I’m sure A son of Mr Crampton’s! Dear me! 

puitie Mr Crampton 1s coming to lunch 
with us 

WAITER [puzzled] Yes, sw [Diplomatically] 
Dont usually lunch with his family, perhaps, 
sir? 

PHILIP [zmpressively| Wilham he does not 
know thatwe are hisfamly He has not seen 
us for eighteen years He wont know us [To 
emphasize the communication, Phil seats himself 
on the ron table mih a spring, and looks at the 
mater mith hs lps compressed and his legs 
sminging | 

potty We want you to break the news to 
him, Wilham 

warren But I should thnk he’d guess 
when he sees your mother, miss 

Phul’s legs become motonless He contem- 
plates the wanter raptly 

pouty [dazzled] I never thought of that 

PHILIP Nor I (Coming off the table and turn- 
ing reproachfully on M“Comas) Nor you' 

DOLLY And you a soheitor! 

PHILIP Finch your professional mcom- 
petence 1s appalhng Walham your sagacity 
put us all to shame 

potty You really are hhe Shakespear, 
Wilham 

walter Not at all, sx Dont mention it, 
miss Most happy, I’m sure, sir [He goes bach 
modestly to the luncheon table and lays the tno 
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additional covers, one at the end next the steps, 
and the other so as to make a third on the side 
furthest from the balustrade] 

PHILIP [abruptly serxeng M‘Comas’s arm and 
leading him towards the hotel} Pinch come and 
wash your hands 

m‘comas I am thoroughly vexed and hurt, 
Mr Clandon— 

PHILIP [interrupling hım] You will get used 
to us Come, Dolly [M"Comas shakes lum off 
and marches into the hotel Phil follows nith 
unruffied composure} 

DOLLY [turning for a moment on the steps as 
she follows them} Keep your wits about you, 
Wiliam There will be fireworks 

walren Right, mss You may depend on 
me, miss [She goes into the hotel} 

Valentine comes lightly up the steps from the 
beach, folloned doggedly by Crampton Valen- 
tne carries a walkang stich Crampton, either 
because he ts old and chilly, or mth some idea of 
extenuating the unfashionableness of his reefer 
jacket, wears a light overcoat He stops at the 
char left by M‘Comas tn the middle of the 
terrace, and steadies himself for a moment by 
placing tus hand on the bach of ıt 

CRAMPTON Those steps mahe me giddy 
[He passes hts hand over jus forehead} I have 
not got over that infernal gas yet 

He goes to the tron chatr, so that he can lean 
has elbows on the httle table to prop his head as he 
sits He soon recovers, and begins to unbutton his 
overcoat Meanwhile Valentine mtermens the 
garter 

VALENTINE Waiter! 

WAITER [coming forward between them] Yes, 
sir 

VALENTINE Mrs Lanfrey Clandon 

waiter [mith a sweet smile of welcome} Yes, 
sir We're eapecting you, sir That is your 
table, srr Mrs Clandon will be down pre- 
sently, sr The young lady and gentleman 
were just talking about your friend, sir 

VALENTINE Indeed! 

WAITER [smoothly melodtous| Yes, sir Great 
flow of spirits, sir_ A veinof pleasantry, as you 
might say, sir [Quichly, to Crampton, who has 
risen to get the overcoat off | Beg pardon, sir, but 
if youll allow me [helping hım to get the over- 
coat off, and taking it from lum] Thanh you, 
sir [Crampton sits donn agam, and the nater 
resumes the broken melody} The young gentle- 
man’s latest is that youre his father, sit 

craupTov What! 

WAITER Only his joke, sir, his favorite johe 
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Yesterday, J was to be his father Today, as 
soon as he hnew you were coming, sir, he 
tried to put it up on me that you were his 
father his long lost father! Not seen you for 
eighteen years, he said 

CRAMPTON [startled] Eighteen years! 

warren Yes, sir [FVeth gentle archness| But 
I was up to his tricks, sir I saw the idea com- 
ing into his head as he stood there, thinking 
what new joke he’d have with me Yes, sir 
thats the sort heis very pleasant, ve—ry off- 
hand and affable indeed, sir [Again changing 
his tempo to say to Valentine, who ts puting his 
stich down against the corner of the garden seat] 
If youll allow me, sir? [He takes Valentine's 
sttch] Thank you, sir [Valentine strolls up to 
the luncheon table and looks at the menu The 
waler turns to Crampton and continues his lay} 
Even the solicitor took up the joke, although 
he was im a manner of speakmg in my con- 
fidence about the young gentleman, sir Yes, 
sır, I assure you, sir You would never im-~ 
agine what respectable professional gentle- 
men from London will do on an outing, when 
the sea air takes them, sir 

crampron Oh, theres a solicitor with them, 
as there? 

waitER The family solicitor, sir yes, sir 
Name of M‘Comas, sir [He goes towards the 
hotel entrance mith the coat and stich, happily 
unconscious of the bomblihe effect the name has 
produced on Crampton] 

CRAMPTON [resing wn angry alarm] M‘Comas! 
(Calling to Valentine} Valentine! [Again, 
Jiercely| Valentine"! [Valentine turns} This 
1s a plant, a conspiracy This 1s my family! 
my children! my infernal wife 

VALENTINE [coolly] Oh indeed! Interesting 
meeting! [He resumes his study of the menu] 

cramMPTON Meeting! Not for me Let me 
out of this [Calling across to the water] Gwe 
me that coat 

WAITER Yes,sir [He comes bach, puts Valen- 
line's such carefully down against the luncheon 
table, and delicately shakes the coat out and holds 
wt for Crampton to put on} I seem to have done 
the young gentleman an imyustice, sir, havnt 
I, sir? 

crampton Rrrh! [He stops on the point of 
pulting las arms into the sleeves, and turns on 

Valentine mith sudden suspicion} Valentine 
you are in ths You made this plot You— 

VALENTINE [deczstvely] Bosh! [He throws the 
menu down and goes round the table to laok out 
unconcernedly over the parapet] 
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crAMPTON [angrily] What d’ye— 

M'Comas, folloned by Phil and Dally, comes 
out, but recoils on seeing Crampton 

walter [softly interrupiing Crampton|Steady, 
sir Here they come, sir [He takes up Valen- 
tune’s stich and makes for the hotel, throning the 
coal across has arm } 

M'Comas turns the corners of his mouth re- 
solutely down and crosses to Crampton, nho 
draws bach and glares, mith his hands behind 
hım M'Comas, mith his brow opener than ever, 
confronis hım in the majesty of a spotless 
conscience 

WAITER [asıde, as he passes Phal on hts nay 
out} Ive broke it to him, sir 

puitip Invaluable Wilham! [He passes on 
to the table} 

DOLLY [aside to the wazter} How did he take it? 

WAITER (aside to her] Startled at first, miss, 
but resigned very resigned indeed, miss 
[He takes the stich and coat tnio the hotel] 

m‘comas [having stared Crampton out of 
countenance} So here you are, Mr Crampton 

CRAMPTON Yes, here caught in a trap a 
mean trap Are those my children? 

puitip [wth deadly politeness} Is this our 
father, Mr M‘Comas? 

m‘comas [stoutly] He 1s 

DoLLy [conventonally} Pleased to meet you 
again [She wanders idly round the table, ex- 
changing a grimace nth Valentine on the way) 

PHILIP Allow me to discharge my first 
duty as host by ordering your wine [He takes 
the mine list from the table His polite attention, 
and Dolly’s unconcerned indifference, leave 
Crampton on the footing of a casual acquaint- 
ance picked up that morning at the dentists The 
consciousness of tt goes through the father nith 
so keen a pang that he trembles all over, his brow 
becomes wet, and he stares dumbly at las son, 
who, gust sensible enough of hts own callousness 
to intensely engoy the humor and adrottness of t, 
proceeds pleasantly| Finch some crusted old 
port for you, as a respectable family solicitor, 
eh? 

a‘comas [firmly] Apollinaris only Nothing 
heating [He walks away to the side of the ter- 
race, lke a man putting temptation behind hem] 

pHitie Valentine—? 

VALENTINE Would Lager be considered 
vulgar? 

puitip Probably We'll order some [Zurn- 
ing to Crampton mith cheerful politeness] And 
now, Mr Crampton, what can we do for you? 

cramMpton What d’ye mean, boy? 
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pune Boy! [Very solemnly] Whose fault 
18 1t that J am a boy? 

Crampton snatches the mine hst rudely from 
lam and arresalutely pretends to read it Phlp 
abandons tt to him mith perfect politeness 

DOLLY [looking over Crampton’ s right shoulder] 
The whisky’s on the last page but one 

CRAMPTON Let me alone, child 

potty Child! No, no you may call me 
Dolly if you like, but you mustnt call me 
child [She sips her arm through Phal’s, and the 
two stand looking ai Crampton as uf he nere 
some eccentric stranger] 

CRAMPTON [mopping ius brow ın rage and 
agony, and yet relieved even by their playing 
mith kim| M'Comas we are—ha!—going to 
have a pleasant meal 

m‘comas [resolutely cheerful] There is no 
reason why it should not be pleasant 

pHILip Finch’s face 1s a feast in itself 

Mrs Clandon and Gloria come from the hotel 
Mrs Clandon advances mth courageous self- 
possession and marked dignity of manner She 
stops at the foot of the steps to address Valentine, 
who ts tn her path Glorta also stops, looking at 
Crampton with a certain repulsion 

mrs cLANDON Glad to see you again, Mr 
Valentine [He smiles She passes on and con- 
fronts Crampton, intending to address him nith 
complete composure, but his aspect shakes her 
She stops suddenly and says anmously, mith a 
touch of remorse| Fergus you are greatly 
changed 

CRAMPTON [grimly] I daresay A man does 
change in eighteen years 

MRS CLANDON [troubled] I~I did not mean 
that I hope your health 1s good 

CRAMPTON Thank you No it’s not my 
health It’s my happiness thats the change 
you meant, I think [Breaking out suddenly] 
Look at her, M‘Comas! Look at her, and 
[mith a half laugh, half sob} look at me? 

patie Sh! [Pomtng to the hotel entrance, 
where the waiter has gust appeared] Order be- 
fore Wiliam!’ 

Dorty [touching Crampton’s arm warningly} 
Ahem! 

The waiter goes to the service table and bechons 
to tke kechen entrance, whence issue a young 
waiter with soup plates, and a cook, n while apron 
and cap, mih the soup tureen The young water 
remains and serves the cooh goes out, and re- 
appears from time to lime bringing ın ihe courses 
He carves, but does not serve The warier comes 
to the end of the luncheon table next the steps 


MRS CLANDON [as they assemble at the table) 
I think you have all met one another already 
today Oh no excuse me [Introducing] Mr 
Valentine Mr M'Comas [She goes to the end 
of the table nearest the hotel] Fergus will jou 
take the head of the table, please 

crampton Hal [Bttterly] The head of the 
table! 

warter [holding the chair for ham nith in- 
offensive encouragement] This end, sir [Cramp- 
ton submits, and tahes his seat) Thank you, sir 

mrs cLanpon Mr Valentine will you take 
that side [indicating the side nert the parapet) 
with Gloria? [Valentine and Glora take their 
places, Gloria next Crampton and Valentine next 
Mrs Clandon] Finch I must put you on ths 
side, between Dolly and Phil You must 
protect yourself as best you can 

The three take the remaining side of the table, 
Dolly next her mother, Phil nert his father Soup 
1s served 

WAITER [to Crampton] Thick or clear, sir? 

CRAMPTON [to Mrs Clandon) Does nobody 
ask a blessing in this household? 

PHILIP [enterposerng smartly] Let us first 
settle what we aie about to receive William! 

walter Yes, sir [He glides sniftly round 
the table to Phil's left elbow On his way he 
whispers to the young waiter} Tuck 

pup Two small Lagers for the children 
as usual, Wilham, and one large for this 
gentleman [:mdtcating Valentine} Lage Apol- 
hnaris for Mr M‘Comas 

WAITER Yes, sir 

potty Have a sis of Irish in 1t, Finch? 

mt‘comas [scandalhzed] No No, thank you 

puitie Number 413 for my mother and 
Muss Glona as before, and— [turning tnqur- 
ingly io Crampton) Eh? 

CRAMPTON [scozling and about to reply offens- 
avely} I~ 

walter [striking in mellifuously) All ught, 
sir We know what Mr Crampton likes heie, 
sır (He goes into the hotel} 

rmui {looking gravely at fis father] You 
frequent bars Bad habit! 

The cook, folloned by a watter with hot plates, 
brings in the fish from the kitchen to the service 
table, and begins sheng 1t 

cramPeron You have learnt your lesson 
from your mother, I see 

MRS CLANDON Phil will you please remem- 
ber that your jokes are apt to wntate people 
who are not accustomed to us, and that } our 
father 1s our guest today 
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crawpton [bitierly] Yes a guest at the head 
ofmy own table [Zhe soup plates are removed] 

potty [sympathketcally| It's embarrassing, 
isnt it? It’s just as bad for us, you know 

Pmr Sh! Dolly we are both wanting in 
tact [Zo Crampton] We mean well, Mr 
Crampton, but we are not yet strong in the 
fihal lne [The water returns from the hotel 
nuith the drinks| Wiliam come and restore 
good feeling 

walter [cheerfully] Yes, sr Certainly, sir 
Small Lager for you, sır [To Crampton] Selt- 
zer and Irish, sir [To M‘Comas] Apollinanis, 
sr [Zo Dolly] Small Lager, miss [To Mrs 
Clandon, pouring out nine] 418, madam [To 
Valentine} Large Lager for you, sir [To 
Gloria] 413, miss 

potty [drinking] To the family! 

pute {drinking| Hearth and Home! 

Fish ıs served 

m‘comas We are getting on very nicely 
after all 

poy [errtroally} After all! After all what, 
Finch? 

CRAMPTON [sarcastically] He means that you 
are getting on very nicely m spite of the 
presence of your father Do I take your point 
rightly, Mr M‘Comas? 

ucomas [disconcerted] No, no I only said 
“after all” to round off the sentence I~ 
er—er—er— 

WAITER [tactfully] Turbot, si? 

mcomas [intensely grateful for the interrup- 
ton) Thanh you, waiter thanh you 

WAITER [sotto voce} Dont mention 1t, sır 
(He returns io the service table] 

CRAMPTON {to Phil] Have you thought of 
choosing a profession yet? 

PHILIP J am keeping my mind open on 
that subject Wiliam! 

WAITER Yes, sir 

puue How long do you think it would 
take me to leain to be a really smart waiter? 

warren Cant be learnt, sir It’s in the 
character, sir [Confidenteally to Valentine, who 
ts looking about for something] Bread for the 
lady, sır? yes, sir [He serves bread to Gloria, 
and resumes, at his former pitch] Very few are 
born to it, sn 

PHILIP You dont happen to have such a 
thing as a son, yourself, have you? 

warren Yes, sir oh yes, sir [To Gloria, 
again dropping his voce] A little more fish, 
muss? you wont care for the jomt in the 
middle of the day 
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ctoria No, thank you 

The fish plates are removed, and the neat 
course served 

potty Is your son a waiter too, William? 

WAITER [serving Gloria mith fowl) Oh no, 
miss he’s too mpetuous He’s at the Bar 

«‘comas [patronteingly} A potman, eh? 

WAITER [mth a louch of melancholy, as if re- 
calling a disappointment seftened by time| No, 
sir the other bar Your profession, sir 
AQC,sr 

m'cowas [embarrassed] I’m sue I beg your 
paidon 

waiter Not at all, sir Very natural mis- 
take, I’m sure, sir Ive often wished he was 
a potman, sir Would have been off my hands 
ever so much sooner, sir [Aside to Valentine, 
who ts again in drfficulties| Salt at your elbow, 
sir [Resuming] Yes, sir had to support hm 
until he was thirty-seven, sir But doing well 
now, sir very satisfactory indeed, sır No- 
thing less than fifty guineas, sir 

m‘comas Democracy, Crampton’ Modern 
democracy! 

warrer [calmly] No, sir, not democracy 
only education, sir Scholarships, sr Cam- 
bridge Local, sir Sidney Sussex College, sir 
[Dolly plucks hes sleeve and whispers as he bends 
down| Stone ginger, miss? Right, mss [To 
M'‘Comas| Very good thing for him, sir he 
never had any turn for real work, sir [He 
goes ento the hotel, leaving the company some- 
what overwhelmed by jus son's eminence] 

VALENTINE Which of us dare give that man 
an order again! 

potty I hope he wont mind my sending 
him for ginger-beer 

CRAMPTON [doggedly] While he’s a waiter 
it’s his business to wait If you had treated 
him as a waiter ought to be tieated, he’d 
have held his tongue 

potty What a loss that would have been! 
Perhaps he'll give us an introduction to his 
son and get us into London society 

The warter reappears mith the ginger-beer 

CRAMPTON [growling contemptuously) Lon- 
don society! London society"! Youre not fit 
for any society, child 

pouty [losing her temper] Now look here, 
Mr Crampton If you thmk— 

warter [softly, at her elbow} Stone gmger, 
muss 

DOLLY [taken aback, recovers her good humor 
after a long breath, and says sweetly] Thank 
you, dear Wilham You were just m time 
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[Ske drinks] - 

m‘comas If I may be allowed to change the 
subject, Miss Clandon, what is the estab- 
hshed rehgion m Madeira? 

storia I suppose the Portuguese religion 
I never inquired 

pouty The servants come m Lent and 
kneel down before you and confess all the 
things theyve done, and you have to pretend 
to forgive them Do they do thatin England, 
Witham? 

waiter Not usually, miss They may m 
some parts, but it has not come under my 
notice, miss [Catching Mrs Clandon’s eye as 
ihe young waer offers her ihe salad bowl] You 
lhe it without dressing, maam yes, maam, 
I have some for you [To his young colleague, 
motioning fim to serve Gloria] This side, Jo 
[He tales a speral portion of salad from the 
service table and puts it beside Mrs Clandon’s 
plate In doing so ke observes that Dolly ıs mak- 
ing a wry face] Only a bit of watercress, 
miss, got in by mistake [he takes her salad 
amway] Thanh you, miss [Zo the young waiter, 
admonishing hum to serve Dolly afresh] Jo [Re- 
suming] Mostly members of the Church of 
England, miss 

potty Members of the Church of Eng- 
land? Whats the subseription? 

CRAMPTON [resing veolently annd general con- 
sternation} You see how my children have 
been brought up, M'Comas You see it you 
hear it I call all of you to witness— [He be- 
comes inarticulate, and ts about to sirike his fist 
recklessly on the table when the waiter consider- 
ately tahes away his plate} 

MRS CLANDON [firmly] Sit down, Fergus 
There 1s no occasion at all for ths outburst 
You must remember that Dolly 1s just lhe 
a foreigner here Pray sit down 

CRAMPTON [subsiding unmillingly) I doubt 
whether I ought to sit here and countenance 
allthis I doubt it 

narrer Cheese, sir? or would you hhe a 
cold sweet? 

crampron [taken aback] What? Oh! Cheese, 
cheese 

potty Bring a box of eigarets, Wilham 

warren All ready, miss [Ile takes a box of 
exgarets from the service table and places them 
before Dolly, who selects one and prepares to 
smoke He then returns to hs table for the 


matches} 
crampton (staring aghast at Dolly] Does she 


smoke? 
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DOLLY [out of patence] Really, Mr Cramp- 
ton, I’m afraid I’m spoiling your lunch [’il 
go and have my cigaret on the beach [She 
leaves the table mith petulant suddenness and 
goes to the steps The waiter strikes a match and 
adraitly lights her cigaret] Thank you, dear 
Wilham [Ske vanishes down the steps] 

cramPTow [furzously] Margaret call that 
girl back Call her back, I say 

~cowas [trying to make peace] Come, 
Crampton never mind She’s her father’s 
daughter thats all 

MRS CLANDON [mth deep resentment] I hope 
not, Finch [She rises they all nse a ktil] Mr 
Valentme will you excuse me? I am afrad 
Dolly 1s hurt and put out by what has passed 
I must go to her 

CRAMPTON To tahe her part agaist me, 
you mean 

MRS CLANDON [zgnoring him) Gloria will you 
take my place whilst I am away, dear [She 
crosses to the steps and goes down to the beach] 

Crampton’s expression ts one of bitter hatred 
The rest watch her tn embarrassed silence, feeling 
the incident to be a very painful one The waiter 
discreetly shepherds his asststant along nith jum 
into the hotel by the kitchen entrance, leaving the 
luncheon party to themselves 

crampron (throning himself back in his chair 
Theres a mother for you, M‘Comas! Theres 
a mother for you! 

GLORIA [steadfastly] Yes a good mother 

crampron And a bad father? Thats what 
you mean, eh? 

VALENTINE [rising indignantly and addressing 
Glorta] Miss Clandon I— 

CRAMPTON [turning on him] That girl's name 
1s Crampton, Mr Valentme, not Clandon Do 
you wish to jom them in insulting me? 

VALENTINE [zgnoring ham] P'm overwhelmed, 
Miss Clandon It’s all my fault I brought 
him here I’m responsible for nm And I'm 
ashamed of him 

crawptov What d’y’ mean? 

ctorrs [rising coldly] No harm has been 
done, Mr Valentine We have all been a httle 
childish, I am afraid Our party has been a 
failure let us breah 1t up and have done with 
it (She puts her char aside and turns to the 
steps, adding, mith slighting composure, as she 
passes Crampton] Goodbye, father 

She descends the steps with cold disgusted in- 
difference They all look after her, and so do not 
notice the return of the waster from the hotel, 
laden nth Crampton’s coal, Valennes sici, 
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a couple of shawls and parasols, and some camp 
stools, nhich he deposits on the bench 

CRAMPTON [lo himself, staring after Gloria 
nith a ghastly erpression) Yather! ather" [He 
strikes his fist violently on the table} Now — 

walter [offering the coat} Tins 1s yours, sir, 
I thnk, sr [Crampton glares at hem, then 
snatches tt rudely and comes down the terrace 
ton ards the garden seat, struggling with the coat in 
lus angry efforts io pul ut on M‘Comas rises and 
goes to his assistance then takes hes hat and 
umbrella from the little iron table, and turns to- 
nards the sleps Meanwhile the rater, after 
thanking Crampton mith unruffled sneetness for 
taking the coal, mocks up the ather articles and 
offers the parasols to Phil) The ladies’ sun- 
shades, sir Nasty glare off the sea today, sir 
very trying to the complexion, sir I shall 
carry down the camp stools myself, sir 

ruin You are old, Father Wilham, but 
you are the most thoughtful of men No 
keep the sunshades and give me the camp 
stools [taking them) 

walter [ith flattering gralitude} Thank you, 
sir 

Pume Tinch share with me [grung him 
a couple] Come along [They go down the 
steps together] 

VALENTINE [io the waiter] Leave me some- 
thing to bring down One of these [offering 
to take a sunshade} 

WAITER [discreetly] Thats the younger 
lady’s, sir [Valentine lets tt go} Thank you, 
sn If youll allow me, sir, I think you had 
better take this [We puts down lis burden on 
Crampton's chair, and produces from the ial 
pocket of his dress coat a book nth a lady's 
handherchief between the leaves to mark the 
page| The elder young lady 1s reading it at 
present [Valentine takes at eagerly} “Thank 
you, sir The Subjection of Women, sir, you 
sec [He takes up the burden again) Heavier 
reading than you and I would care for at the 
seaside, sn [He goes down the steps} 

VALENTINE [coming rather excitedly to Cramp- 
ton} Now looh here, Crampton are you at all 
ashamed of yourself? 

CRAMPTON [pugnacously} Ashamed of my- 
self! What for? 

VALENTINE Tor behaving bhe a bear What 
will your daughter think of me for havmg 
brought you here? 

CRAMPTON I was not thinking of what my 
daughter was thinking of you 

VALENTINE No, you were thinking of your- 
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self Youre a perfect egomamac 

CRAMPTON (heartrent] She told you what I 
am a father a father robbed of Ins children 
What are the hearts of this generation like? 
Am I to come here after all these y ears? to 
see what my children are for the first time! 
to hear their voices! and carry 1 all off hke a 
fashronable visitor, drop in to lunch, be Mr 
Crampton? Mister Crampton! What right 
have they to talk to me hke that? I’m ther 
father do they deny that? I’m a man, wth 
the feehngs of our common humanity have 
I no rights, no clams? In all these years who 
have I had round me? Servants, clerhs, busi- 
ness acquaintances Ive had respect from 
them aye, kindness Would one of them 
have spoken to me as that girl spoke? Would 
one of them have laughed at me as that boy 
was laughing at me all the time? [Franiically] 
My own children! Mister Crampton! My— 

VALENTINE Come, come! theyre only 
children She called you father 

CRAMPTON Yes “goodbye, father  Good- 
bye! Oh yes she got at my feelings witha 
stab! 

VALENTINE {taking ths wn very bad part] Now 
look here, Crampton you just let her alone 
she’s treated you very well I had a much 
worse time of ıt at lunch than you 

CRAMPTON You' 

VALENTINE [muih growing wmpeluosily] Yes 
I J sat nest her, and I never said a single 
thing to her the whole tme couldnt think 
of a blessed word And not a word did she 
say to me 

crampton Well? 

VALENTINE Well? Well??? [Tackhng him 
very seriously, and talling faster and faster} 
Crampton do you hnow whats been the 
matter with me today? You dont suppose, do 
you, that I’m in the habit of playing such 
tricks on my patients as I played on you? 

CRAMPTON I hope not 

VALENTINE The explanation 1s that I’m 
stark mad, or rather that Ive never been in 
my real senses before I’m capable of any- 
thing Ive grown up at last I’m a Man, and 
it’s your daughter thats made a man of me 

CRAMPTON [encredulously) Are you in love 
with my daughter? 

VALENTINE [As words now coming n a per fect 
torrent] Love! Nonsense it’s something far 
above and beyond that Its hie, it’s faith, 
it’s strength, certainty, paradise— 

cRaMPTon [enterrupting him mith acrid con 
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tempt} Rubbish man! What have you to keep | m our stations [Crampton 1s about to tale a 


a wife on° You cant marry her. 

VALENTINE Who wants to marry her? PH 
lass her hands, I'll kneel at her feet, IH live 
for her, I'll die for her, and thatll be enough 
forme Look at her book! See! [He /asses the 
handlerchef} If you offered me all your 
money for this excuse for gomg down to the 
beach and spealang to her again, I'd only 
laugh at you [He rushes buoyantly off to the 
steps, where he bounces right into the arms of the 
waiter, who is conung up from the beach The 
tia save themselves from falling by clutching 
one another ughily round the rast and sharing 
one another round} 

WAITER [delicately] Steady, sir, steady! 

VALENTINE [skoct ed at his orn violence] I beg 
your pardon. 

waiter. Not at all, sir, not at all. Very 
natural sir, I’m sure sir. at your age The 
lady has sent me for her book, sir Might I 
take the hberty of askang you to let her have 
at at once, sir 

VALENTINE Wath pleasure And if you will 
allow me to present you with a professional 
man’s earnings for ix weeks— [offering hum 
Dolly’s crown piece} 

WAITER [as 2f the sum were beyond kıs utmost 
expectations| Thank you, sr much obliged. 
{Valentine dashes dorcn the steps| Very bhigh- 
spirited young gentleman, sw very manly 
and straight set up 

cRAMPTON [zn grumbling disparagement} And 
making ins fortune in a hurry, no doubt I 
know what his six weeks’ earnings come to 
[He crosses the terrace to the tron table, and sits 
dorn] 

watrer [philosophically} Well, sx, you 
never can tell Thats a pnnaple m hfe mth 
me, si, if youll excuse my having such a 
thing, sir [Delicately sinkeng the phi losopher in 
the water for a moment] Perhaps you havnt 
nobeed that you hadnt touched that seltzer 
and Insh, sir, when the party broke up [He 
tales the tumbler from the luncheon table and 
sets it before Crampton} Yes sir, you never 
can tell There was my son, sir! who ever 
thought that he would rise to wear a silk 
gown, sir* And yet, today, sir, nothing less 
than fifty gwneas What a lesson, sir! 

cramptoy Well, I hope he 1s grateful to 
you and recognizes what he owes you, as a 
son should. 

waiter We get on together very well, very 
well indeed, sir, considering the difference 


drink} A small tump of Sugar, sir, will tahe 
the flatness out of the seltzer wthout notece- 
ably sweeteming the drink sr Allow me sr 
[He drops a lump of sugar irlo the tumbler} 
But as I say to hum wheres the difference 
after all? If I must put on a dress coat to 
shew what I am, sir, he must put on a wig 
and gown to shew what heis If my income 
is mostly tips and theres a pretence that I 
dont get them, why, his mcome is mostly 
fees sir and I understand theres a pretence 
that he dont get them! If he hikes society, 
and his profession brings him ito contact 
with all ranks, so does mine too. sr If it's a 
little against a barrister to have a waiter for 
his father, sir, it’s a httle against a waiter to 
have a barnster for ason many people con- 
sider it a great hberty, sir, I assure you, sir 
Can I get you anything else, sir? 

CRAMPTON No, thanh you [Frith briter 
humility| I suppose theres no objection to 
my siting here for a while I cant disturb the 
party on the beach here 

WATTER [arth emotion] Very hind of you, 
sir, to put it as fit was not a compliment and 
an honor to us, Mr Crampton very hind m- 
deed The more you are at home here, sir, 
the better for us 

CRAMPTON [in porgnant irony] Home! 

WAITER [reflecttrely| Well, yes sir thats a 
way of looking at it too sir I have always 
said that the great advantage of a hotel 1s 
that 1t’s a refuge from home hfe, sir 

CRAMPTON I missed that advantage today, 
I think 

wsiten You did, sr. you did Dear me! 
It’s the unexpected that always happens, 
isnt 1” {Shahing ius head| You never can tell, 
sir you never can tell [He goes into the hotel] 

CRAMPTON [fis eyes shuntng hardly as he 
props fxs drarn miserable face on hts hands} 
Home! Home"! [Hearing someone approaching 
he hastily stts bolt upright It ts Gloria, who hes 
come up the steps alone, mith ker sunskade ard 
her boo} in ker hands He lools defiantly at her, 
mith the brutal obstinacy of his mouth and the 
misifulness af kts eyes contradıchng each other 
pathetically She comes to the corner of the 
garden seat and stands muth her back to 1t, lean- 
ing agaist the end of it, ard loolarg dorr at 
lam as tf scondering at his wealness too cur10.s8 
about kam to be cold but supremely wdufferent 
to ther lanshap He greets her sith a grovl] 

Pell? 
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coria I want to speak to you for a 
moment 

CRAMPTON [looking steadily at her) Indeed? 
Thats surprising You meet jour father after 
eighteen years, and you actually want to 
speak to him for a moment! Thats touching 
isnt 1t? 

storia All that is what seems to me so 
nonsensical, so uncalled for What do you 
expect us to feel for you? to do for you? What 
35 1t you want? Why are you less civil to us 
than other people are? You are evidently 
not very fond of us why should you be? But 
surely we can meet without quarrelling 

CRAMPTON [a dreadful grey shade passing 
aver his face} Do you realize that I am your 
father? 

ctoria Perfectly 

cravpton Do you know what is due to me 
as your father? 

Groria For instance—? 

CRAMPTON [rising as uf io combat a monster} 
For instance! Tor instance!!! Tor mstance, 
duty, affection, respect, cbedience— 

ctonta [quitting her careless leaning attitude 
and confronting him promptly and proudly) I 
obey nothing but my sense of what is right 
J respect nothing that is not noble That 1s 
my duty [Ske adds, less firmly] As to affection, 
1t is not within my control I am not sure 
that I quite know what affection means [She 
turns away mith an evident distaste for that part 
of the subjecti, and goes to the luncheon table for 
a comfortable char, pulling down her booh and 
sunshade} 

crampTon [ folloming her mith his eyes} Do 
you really mean what you are saymg? 

GLORIA [turning on hım quichly and severely] 
Excuse me that is an unewil question I am 
speaking seriously to you, and I expect you 
to take me seriously [She takes one of the 
luncheon chairs, turns at away from the table, 
and sits donn a little weardly, saying] Can you 
not discuss this matter coolly and rationally? 

crampton Coolly and rationally! No I 
cant Do you understand that? I cant 

GLORIA [emphatically] No That I cannot 
understand I have no sympathy with— 

CRAMPTON [shrinking nervously] Stop! Dont 
say anything more yet you dont know what 
youre domg Do you want to drive me mad? 
[Ske frowns, finding such petulance intolerable 
He adds hastily| No I’m not angry mdeed 
I'm not Want, wart give me a httle time to 
think [He stands for a moment, screning and 


clinching lus brows and hands in lus perplexity, 
then takes the end char from the luncheon table 
and sits down beside her, saying, with a touching 
effort to be gentle and patent} Now I think I 
have it At least I'll try 

GLORIA [| firmly] You see! Everything comes 
nght xf we only think it resolutely out 

CRAMPTON [ın sudden dread] No dont think 
I wantyoutofeel thats the only thing thatcan 
help us Listen! Do you—but first—I forgot 
Whats your name? I mean your pet name 
They cant very well call you Sophroma 

cuorta [with astonished disgust] Sophronia! 
My name is Gloria I am always called by it 

CRAMPTON [hes temper rising again} Your 
name 1s Sophronia, girl you were called after 
your aunt Sophroma, my sister she gave you 
your first Bible with your name written in it 

atoria Then my mother gave me a new 
name 

CRAMPTON [angrily] She had no right to do 
1t I will not allow this 

coria You had no nght te give me your 
sister’s name I dont know her 

CRAMPTON Youre talking nonsense There 
are bounds to what I will put up with I will 
not have ıt Do you hear that? 

ctoria [reseng warningly| Are you resolved 
to quarrel? 

crampton [terrified, pleading] No, no sit 
down Sit down, wont you? [She looks at him, 
keeping him in suspense He forces himself to 
utter the obnoxious name} Gloria [She marks 
her satisfaction mith a slight tightening of the 
lips, and sits down] There! You see I only 
want to shew you that I am your father, my 
—my dear child [The endearment 1s so plam- 
tively mepi ihat she smiles ın sple of herself, and 
resigns herself to indulge him a little] Listen 
now What I want to ash you is this Dont 
you remember me at all? You were only a 
tny child when you were taken away from 
me, but you took plenty of notice of things 
Cant you remember someone whom you 
loved, or [shyly] at least hked m a childish 
way? Come! someone who let you stay in his 
study and look at Ins toy boats, as you 
thought them? [He looks anaously into her 
face for some response, and continues less hope- 
Sully and more urgently} Someone who let you 
do as you hked there, and never said a word 
to you except to tell you that you must sit 
still and not speak? Someone who was some- 
thing that no one else was to you—who was 
your father? 
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aioria [unmoved] If you desenbe things to 
me, no doubt I shall presently imagine that 
I remember them But I really remember 
nothing 

CRAMPTON [2stfully] Has your mother 
never told you anything about me? 

ctor14 She has never mentioned your 
name to me [He groans involuntarily She 
looks at him rather contemptuously, and continues] 
Except once, and then she did remmd me 
of something I had forgotten 

CRAMPTON [looking up hopefully} What was 
that? 

GLORIA [mercilessly] The whip you bought 
to beat me with 

CRAMPTON [gnashing lus teeth} Oh! To bring 
that up agaist me! To turn you from me! 
When you need never have known [Under a 
grinding, agonized. breath\ Curse her! 

GLORIA [sprenging up] You wretch! [With 
entense emphasis] You wretch! You dare 
curse my mother! 

crameton Stop, or youll be sorry aftei- 
wards I’m your father 

storia How I hate the name! How I love 
the name of mother! You had better go 

CRAMPTON I—I’m chohing You want to 
lall me Some—I—[His vorce stzfles he 2s 
almost in a fit} 

GLORIA [gong up to the balustrade mith cool 
quch, resourcefulness, and calling over tt to the 
beach] Mr Valentine! 

VALENTINE [answering from below] Yes 

cuoriA Come here for a moment, please 
Mr Crampton wants you [Ske returns to the 
table and pours out a glass of water] 

CRAMPTON [recovering hes speech) No let me 
alone I dont want hm Fm all nght, I tell 
you I need neither Ins help nor yours [He 
reses and pulls himself together} As you say, 
I had better go [He puts on hes hat} Is that 
your last word? 

ctoria I hope so 

He looks stubbornly at her for a moment, nods 
grimly, as of he agreed to that, and goes into the 
hotel She looks at him nith equal steadiness until 
he disappears, when, wiih a gesture of relef, she 
turns to Valentine, who comes running up the 
steps 
VALEMTINE [panting] Whats the matter? 
{Looking round] Wheres Crampton? 

ctorta Gone [Valentine's face lights up 
mith sudden joy, dread, and mischief as he 
realizes that he 1s alone niih Gloria She con- 
iinues mndrfferenily] I thought he was ill, but 
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he recovered himself He wouldnt wait for 
you I am sorry [She goes for her book and 
parasol] 

VALENTINE So much the better He gets 
on my nerves after a while {Pretending to 
forget himself] How could that man have so 
beautiful a daughter! 

GLORIA [faken aback for a moment, then 
answering lam mith polite but intentional con- 
tempi) That seems to be an attempt at what 
is called a pretty speech Let me say at once, 
Mr Valentine, that pretty speeches mahe 
very sickly conversation Pray let us be 
friends, if we are to be friends, in a sensible 
and wholesome way I have no intention of 
getting marned, and unless you are content 
to accept that state of things, we had much 
better not eultivate each other's acquamt- 
ance 

VALENTINE [cautiously] I see May I ask 
just this one question? Is your objection an 
obyechon to marnage as an mstitution, or 
merely an objection to marrying me person- 
ally? 

ctor1a I do not know you well enough, 
Mr Valentine, to have any opimon on the 
subject of your personal ments [She turns 
away from him mith mfimte mdifference, and 
sits donn mith ker bool on the garden seat\ I do 
not think the conditions of marnage at pre- 
sent are such as any self-respecting woman 
can accept 

VALENTINE [enstantly changeng hes tone for one 
of cordiat sincerity, as tf he frankly accepted her 
terms and was delghted and reassured by her 
principles} Oh, then thats a pomt of sym- 
pathy between us already I quite agree 
with you the conditions are most unfair [He 
takes off has hat and throws tt gaily on the tron 
fable} No what I wants to get nd of all that 
nonsense [He sits down beside her, so naturally 
that she does not think of objecting, and pro- 
ceeds, ath enthustasm| Dont you think 1t 2 
hornble thing that a man and a woman can 
hardly know one another without being 
supposed to have designs of that hind? As 
if there were no other interests! no other 
subjects of conversation! As 1f women were 
capable of nothing better! 

coria {interested} Ah, now you are be- 
ginning to talk humanly and sensibly, Mr 
Valentine 

VALENTINE [sth a gleam in Jus eye at the 
success of lus hunter’s gule] OF course! two 
intelhgent people lhe us! Isnt 1t pleasant, 
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im ths stupid convention-ndden world, to 
meet with someone on the same plane? 
someone with an unprejudiced enlightened 
mind? 

aLonia [earnestly] I hope to meet many 
such people in England 

VALENTINE [dubously] Hm! There are a 
good many people here nearly forty milhons 
Theyre not all consumptive members of the 
highly educated classes like the people ın 
Madea 

GLORIA [nom full of her subjeci] Oh, every- 
body 1s stupid and prejudiced ın Madeira 
weak sentimental creatures I hate weak- 
ness, and | hate sentiment 

VALENTINE Thats what makes you so m- 
sping 

GLORIA [mith a shght laugh) Am I inspiring? 

VALENTINE Yes Strength’s infectious 

GLorta Weakness is, I know 

VALENTINE [mith conviction] Y oure strong 
Do you know that you changed the world 
for me this morning? I was m the dumps, 
thinking of my unpaid rent, fnghtened about 
the future When you came mm, I was dazzled 
{Her brow clouds a little He goes on quickly} 
That was silly, of course, but really and 
truly something happened to me Explam 
it how you will, my blood got—[he hesetates, 
trying to think of a suffictently untmpassioned 
word|—oxygenated my muscles braced, my 
mind cleared, my courage rose Thats odd, 
isnt it? considering that I am not at all a 
sentimental man 

aorta [uneasily, rising) Let us go back to 
the beach 

VALENTINE [darkly looking up at her] What! 
you feel ıt too? 

etonia Feel what? 

VALENTINE Dread 

alona Dread! 

VALENTINE As if something were going to 
happen It came over me suddenly just be- 
fore you proposed that we should run away 
to the others 

GLORIA [amazed] Thats strange 
strange! I had the same presentment 

VALENTINE [solemnly] How extraordmary! 
[Rising] Well shall we run away? 

oLoRTa Run away! Oh no that would be 
childish (She sits down agan He resumes ins 
seat beside her, and watches ker wuih a gravely 
sympaiheke ar She ıs thoughtful and a little 
traubled as she adds} I wonder what 1s the 
scientific explanation of those fancies that 
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cross us occasionally! 

VALENTINE Áh, I wonder! It’s a cunously 
helpless sensation isnt it? 

ciorta [rebelling against the nord] Helpless? 

VALENTINE Yes, helpless As if Nature, 
after letting us belong to ouselyes and do 
what we judged right and reasonable for all 
these years, were suddenly hfting her great 
hand to take us—her two httle chldren— 
by the seruffs of our httle necks, and use us, 
m spite of ourselves, for her own purposes, 
m her own way 

ctoria Isnt that rather fanaiful? 

VALENTINE [sth a new and startling transiron 
fo a tone of utter rechlessness| I dont hnow I 
dont care [Bursting out reproachfully} Oh, 
Miss Clandon, Miss Clandon how could 
you? 

ctorta What have I done? 

VALENTE Thrown this enchantment on 
me I’m honestly trying to be sensible and 
scientific and everything that you wish me 
to be But—but—oh, dont you see what you 
have set to work in my imagmation?® 

GLORIA I hope you are not going to be so 
foolish—so vulgar—as to say love 

VALENTINE No, no, no, no, no Not love we 
know better than that Let’s callıt chemistry 
You cant deny that there is such a thing as 
chemical action, chemical affimty, chemical 
combination the most iresstible of all 
natural forces Well, youre attracting me 
wrresistibly Chemically 

GLORIA [contemptuously] Nonsense! 

vALENTINE Of course it’s nonsense, you 
stupid girl (Gloria recarls in outraged surprese] 
Yes, stupid mrl thats a scientific fact, any- 
how Youre a png a femmine png thats 
what you are [Risexg] Now I suppose youve 
done with me for ever [He goes to the ron 
table and takes up las hat] 

GLORIA [mth elaborate calm, silting up lhe a 
ilgh-schoolmistress posing to be phatographed] 
That shews how very little you understand 
my real character I am not in the least 
offended [He pauses and puts his hat down 
again] I am always willmg to be told my 
own defects, Mr Valentine, by my friends, 
even when they are as absurdly mistaken 
about me as you are I have many faults— 
very serious faults—of character and temper, 
but 2f there is one thing that I am not, it 1s 
what you calla prig [She closes her ips trimly 
and looks steadily and challengingly at him as 
she sits more collectedly than ever| 
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VALENLINE [returning to the end of the garden 
seat to confront her more emphatically} Oh yes, 
you are My reason tells me so my know- 
ledge tells me so my experience tells me so 

storia Excuse my reminding you that 
your reason and your knowledge and your 
eaperience are not mfalbble At least I hope 
not 

VALENTINE I must beheve them Unless 
you wish me to believe my eyes, my heart, 
my instincts, my imagination, which are all 
telling me the most monstrous hes about you 

GLORIA (the collectedness beginning to relax] 
Lies! 

VALENTINE [obstinately] Yes, hes [He sts 
down again beside ker) Do you expect me to 
beheve that you are the most beautiful 
woman in the world? 

ctoria That is mdiculous, and rather 
personal 

VALENTINE Of course 1t’s ridiculous Well, 
thats what my eyes tell me (Gloria makes a 
movement of contemptuous protesi) No I’m not 
flattering I tell you I dont beheve it [She zs 
ashamed to find that thes does not quite please 
her ether} Do you think that xf you were to 
turn away in disgust from my weakness, I 
should sit down here and ery lke a child? 

GLORIA [begenning to feel that she must speak 
shortly and pointedly to keep her voce steady] 
Why should you, pray? 

VALENTINE Of course not I’m not such an 
idiot And yet my heart tells me I should 
my fool of a heart But Tl argue with my 
heart and bring 1t to reason If I loved you a 
thousand times, I'll force myself to look the 
truth steadily im the face After all, st’s easy 
to be sensible the facts are the facts Whats 
this place? it’s not heaven 1t’s the Marine 
Hotel Whats the time? 1t’s not etermty 1t’s 
about half past one im the afternoon What 
am I? a dentist a five stulling dentist! 

GLORIA And I am a femmmine png 

VALENTINE [passtonately] No, no I cant face 
that I must have one illusion left the allusion 
about you I love you [He turns towards her 

as of the impulse to touch her were ungovernable 
she reses and stands on her guard wrathfully He 
springs up tmpatiently and retreats a step) Oh, 
what a fool I am! an adiot! You dont under- 
stand I mht as well talk to the stones on 
the beach [He turns away, discouraged) 

GLORIA [reassured by hes mithdrawal, and a 
hitle remorseful} I am sorry Ido not mean to 
be unsympathetic, Mr Valentine but what 
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can I say? 

VALENTINE [returning to her muhk all hs 
rechlessness of manner replaced by an engaging 
and chwalrous respect} You can say nothing, 
Miss Clandon J beg your pardon it was my 
own fault, or rather my own bad luck You 
see, it all depended on your naturally likmg 
me [She ts about to speak he stops her depre- 
catingly] Oh, I know you musnt tell me 
whether you hke me or not, but— 

ctoria [her principles up im arms at once] 
Must not! Why not? I am a free woman 
why should I not tell you? 

VALENTINE [pleading 1m terror, and retreating} 
Dont I’m afraid to hear 

GLORIA [no longer scornful} You need not 
be afrad I thk you are sentimental, and 
a httle foohsh, but I hke you 

VALENTINE [dropping inio the nearest char as 
ef crushed] Then it’s all over [He becomes the 
picture of despar] 

GLORIA (puzzled, approaching him] But why? 

VALENTINE Because hking is not enough 
Now that I think down into it senously, I 
dont know whether I hke you or not 

GLORIA {looking down at him nith nondering 
concern] I’m sorry 

VALENTINE [27 an agony of restramed passion) 
Oh, dont pity me Your voice 1s teanng my 
heart to pieces Let me alone, Glona You 
go down into the very depths of me, troubl- 
ıng and stirring me I cant struggle with it 
I cant tell you— 

GLORIA [breaking down suddenly] Oh, stop 
telling me what you feel I cant bear 1t 

VALENTINE [springing up triumphantly, the 
agomzed voice now solid, ringing, and gubilant] 
Ah, 1t’s come at last my moment of courage 
[He serzes her hands she looks at kim ım terror) 
Our moment of courage! [He draws her to 
łam, kisses her mith snpetuous strength, and 
laughs boyrshly| Now youve done it, Gloria 
It’s all over we're in love with one another 
[She can only gasp at kum] But what a dragon 
you were! And how hideously afraid I was! 

PHILir’s voice (calling from the beach] Valen- 
tne! 

pouuy’s voice. Mr Valentine! 

VALENTINE Goodbye Forgive me [He 
rapidly kisses ker hands, and runs anay to the 
steps, where he meets Mrs Clandon ascending] 

Gloria, quite lost, can only stare after hum 

MRS CLANDON The children want you, Mr 
Valentine [She looks anxiously round] 1s he 
gone? 
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VALENTINE [puszled| He? [Recollecting] Oh, 
Crampton Gone ths long tme, Mrs Clan- 
don [He runs off buoyantly down the steps} 

GLORIA [sinking upon the bench} Mother! 

amps CLANDON [hurrying to her in alarm} What 
1s it, dear? 

atonia [ith heartfelt appealing reproach} 
Why didnt you educate me properly? 

mrs ctanpon [amazed] My cluld I did my 
best 

GLORIA 
nothing 

sins cannon Whats the matter with you? 

tonsa [nth the most intense expression] 
Only shame! shame"! shame!!! [Blushing un- 
endurably, she covers her face mith her hands 
and turns away from ker mother} 


Oh, you taught me nothmg 


ACT TE 


The Clandons’ siting room m the hotel An 
expensive apartment on the ground floor, muh a 
French nindow leading io the gardens In the 
centre of the rooms a substantial table, surrounded 
by chars, and draped niih a maroon cloth on 
which opulently bound hotel and railway gudes 
are displayed A visitor entering through the 
nindow and comng down to this central table 
nould have the fireplace on his left, and a 
wrung table against the wall on his right, neat 
the door, which 1s further down He would, 1f 
hus taste lay that way, admire the wall decoration 
of Lincrusta Walton ın plum color and bronze 
lacquer, mith dado and cornice, the ormolu con- 
soles tn the corners, the vases on pillar pedestals 
of verned marble mth bases of polished black 
wood, one on each side of the window, the orna- 
mental cabinet next the vase on the side nearest 
the fireplace, tts centre compartment closed by 
an nlad door, and tts corners rounded of nith 
curved panes of glass protecting shelves af cheap 
blue and white pottery, the bambaa tea table, nith 
folding shelves, m the corresponding space on 
the other side of the windaw, the photogravures 
after Burton and Stacy Marks, the saddlebag 
olloman in line mith the door but on the other sede 
of the room, the two comfortable seats of the 
same pattern on the hearth-rug, and finally, on 
turmng round and looking up, the massive brass 
pole above the mindom, sustammg a par of 
maroon rep curtains with decorated borders of 
staid green Altogether, a room well arranged to 
Jlatter the middle-class occupant's sense of 
genilly, and reconcile him to a charge of a 
pound a day for its use 


Mrs Clandon sits at the wring table, correct- 
ing proofs Gloria 1s standing at the rendom, 
looking out tn a tormented revery 

The clack on the mantelpiece strikes five mih a 
sichly chink, the bell being unable to bear up 
against the black marble cenotaph 1n which tt rs 
immured, 

mrs cLanpon Five! J dont think we need 
wat any longer for the children They are 
sure to get tea somewhere 

GLORIA [wearily] Shah I nng? 

MRS CLANDON Do, my dear [Gloria goes to 
tke hearth and rings) I have fimshed these 
proofs at last, thank goodness! 

* erorta [strolling listlessly across the room 
and coming behind her mother's char) What 
proots? 

mrs cLanpon The new edition of Twentieth 
Century Women 

GLORIA [wtth a bitter smile] Theres a chapter 
missing 

mrs CLANDON [beginning to hunt among her 
proofs] Is there? Surely not 

atonta I mean an unwsitten one Perhaps 
I shall write xt for you—when I know the 
end ofat [She goes bach to the nundow} 

Mrs cranpon Gloria! More emgmas! 

conia Oh no The same enmgma 

MRS CLANDON {puzzled and rather troubled, 
after watching her for a moment] My dear? 

cLonsa {returning} Yes 

Mas cLANDON You know I never ash 
questions 

GLORIA [ineeling beside her char] T hnow I 
hnow [She suddenly throws her arm about her 
mother and embraces her almost passionately] 

mas cLANDON [{ gently, smiling but embarrassed] 
My dear you are getting quite sentimental 

GLORIA [recoiling] Ah no, no Oh, dont say 
that Oh! [She rises and turns away mith a 
gesture as f tearing herself] 

MRS CLANDON [mildly] My dear what 1s the 
matter? What— 

The mater enters mih ihe tea-tray 

warrer [balmy] Was this what you rang 
for, maam? 

MRS cLANDON Thank you, yes [She turns 
her chaw away from the writing table, and sits 
down again Gloria crosses to the hearth and 
sus crouching there mth her face averted) 

waiter [placing the tray temporarily on the 
centre table} I thought so, maam Cunous 
how the nerves seem to give out m the after- 
noon without a cup of tea [He feiches the tea 
table and places wt in front of Mrs Clandon, 
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conversing meanwhile] The young lady and 
gentleman have Just come back, maam they 
have been out ma boat,maam Very pleasant 
on a fine afternoon hke this very pleasant 
and invigorating indeed [He takes the tray 
from the centre table and puts tt on the tea table} 


Mr M‘Comas will not come to tea. maam a 


he has gone to call upon Mr Crampton (He 
tales a couple of chairs and sets one at each end 
of the tea table] 

cLorta [looking round mith an impulse of 
terror] And the other gentleman? 

waiter [reassuringly, as he unconsceously 
drops for a moment into the measure of “Ive 
been roaming,” which he sang when a boy} Oly, 
he’s coming, miss he’s commg He has been 
roving the boat, mss, and has just run down 
the road to the chemnst’s for something to 
put on the blisters But he will be here 
directly. mss directly [Gloria, in ungovern- 
able apprehension, rises and hurries towards the 
door} 

ars cLanboy [half resing] Glo— 

Gloria goes out Mrs Clandon lools per- 
plexedly at the maer, whose composure 1s 
unruffled 

WAITER [cheerfully] Anything more, maam? 

«rs cLanpov Nothing, thank you 

waiter Thank you, maam [As he mith- 
draws. Phil and Dolly, ın the highest spirits, 
come tearing in He holds ihe door open for 
them then goes out and closes 11} 

DOLLY [ravenously] Oh, give me some tea 
[Mrs Clandon pours out a cup for her} Were 
been out im a boat Valentine will be here 
presently 

pHinie He is unaccustomed to navigation 
Wheres Gloria? 

urs cLanpon [anztously, as she pours out his 
tea] Phil there is something the matter with 
Glona Has anything happened? [Péal and 
Dolly look at one another and stifle a laugh] 
What is 1t° 

PHILIP [seting down on her left] Romeo— 

poLy [siting down on her right}]—and Juliet 

punar [taking his cup of tea from Mrs Clan- 
don] Yes, my dear mother the old, old story 
Dolly dont take all the milk [Ae deftly takes 
the jug from her] Yes in the spring— 

DOLL’ —a young man’s fancy— 

prinie —hghtly turns to—thank you [io 
Mrs Clandon, who has passed the biscutts}— 
thoughts of love It also occursin the autumn 
The young man 2m this case 1s— 

potty Valentine 
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PHILIP And his fancy has turned to Glona 
to the extent of— 

potty —hissing her— 

PHILIP —on the terrace— 

DOLLY [correcting kam] —on the hps, before 
everybody 

NRS cLanpon [incredulously] Phyl! Dolly! 
Are you joking? [ They shake their heads} Did 
she allow it? 

PHILIP We waited to see him struch to 
earth by the hghtning of her scorn, but— 

DOLLY —but he wasnt 

PHILIP She appeared to like it 

pouty As far as we could judge [Stopping 
Phil, who ıs about to pour out another cup} No 
youve sworn off two cups 

MURS CLANDON [much troubled] Children you 
must not be here when Mr Valentne comes 
I must speak very seriously to him about 
ths 

PHILIP To ask him his syntentions? What 1 
wolation of Twentieth Century principles! 

potty Quite nght, mamma bring him to 
book Make the most of the nimeteenth cen- 
tury while it lasts 

PHILIP Sh! Here he 1s 

VALENTINE [entering] Very sorry to be late, 
Mrs Clandon [She takes up the tea-pot} No, 
thank you Inevertahe any No doubt Miss 
Dolly and Phil have eaplained what happened 
to me 

PHILIP | momentously, ristng| Yes, Valentine 
we have explained 

pour [segneficanily, also rising) We have 
explained very thoroughly 

puitip It was our duty [Very seriously} 
Come, Dolly [He offers Dolly his arm, which 
she tales They look sadly at him, and go out 
gravely arm in arm, leaving Valentine staring| 

MRS CLANDON [rising and leaving the tea table] 
Will you st down Mr Valentine? I want to 
speak to you a httle, af you will allow me 
[Valentine goes slowly to the ottoman, his con- 
science presaging a bad quarter of an hour Mrs 
Clendon takes Phil’s chair, and seats herself 
reith gentle dignily Valentine sits dorn] I must 
begin by throwing myself somewhat on jour 
consideration I am going to speak of a sub- 
ject of which I know very httle perhaps 
nothing I mean love 

vaLeENTINE Love! 

airs cLa\pos Yes, love Oh, you need not 
look so alarmed as that, Mr Valentine Iam 
not in love wsth you 

VALENTINE [overwhelmed] Oh, really, Mrs— 
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[Recovering himself] 1 should be only too 
proud if you were 

Mrs cLavpos Thank you, Mr Valentine 
But I am too old to begin 

VALENTINE Begin! Have you never—? 

ams cLaxpoN Never My case is a very 
common one, Mi Valentine I married before 
I was old enough to know what I was doing 
As you have seen for yourself, the result was 
a bitter disappointment for both my husband 
and myself So you see, though I am a 
marred woman, I have never been in love, 
I have never had a love affar, and, to be 
quite frank with you, Mr Valentine, what I 
have seen of the love affairs of other people 
has not led me to regret that deficiency in 
my experience [Valentine, loolang very glum, 
glances sceptically at her, and says nothing Her 
color rises a hitile, and she adds, nith restrained 
anger] You do not beheve me? 

VALENTINE [confused at having his thoughts 
read] Oh, why not Why not? 

MRS cLANDON Let me tell you, Mr Valen- 
tine, that a life devoted to the Cause of 
Humanity has enthusiasms and passions to 
offer which far transcend the selfish personal 
infatuations and sentimentalities of romance 
Those are not your enthusiasms and passions, 
I take it? (Valentine, qute anare that she 
despses him for tt, ansners in the negative ruth 
a melancholy shake of hts head] 1 thought not 
Well, I am equally at a disadvantage in dis- 
cussing those so-called affairs of the heart in 
which you appear to be an expert 

VALENTINE [restlessly] What are you dnving 
at, Mrs Clandon? 

ums cLanpon I think you know 

VALENTINE Glona? 

MRS cLANDON Yes Glora 

VALENTINE [surrendering] Well, yes I'm m 
love with Gloria [Interposing as she ts about to 
speak] I know what youre going to say Ive 
no money 

MRS CLANDON I care very httle about money, 
Mr Valentine 

VALENTINE Then youre very different to 
all the other mothers who have interviewed 
me 

airs CLANDON Ah, now we are coming to 1t, 
Mr Valentine You are an old hand at this 
[He opens Jas mouth to protest she cuts him short 
with some mndignaton| Oh, do you thunk, 
httle as I understand these matters, that I 
have not common sense enough to know that 
a man who could make as much way 1n one 


interview with such a woman as my daughter 
can hardly be a novice? 

VALENTINE I assure you— 

MRS CLANDOY [stopping him] I am not blam- 
ing you, Mr Valentine Jt1s Gloria’s business 
to tahe care of herself, and you have a nght 
to amuse yourself as you please But— 

VALENTINE [protesting] Amuse myself! Oh, 
Mrs Clandon! 

MRS CLANDON [relentlessly] On your honor, 
Mr Valentine, are you mm earnest? 

VALENTINE [desperately] On my honor I am 
m earnest [She looks searchingly at him His 
sense of humor gets the better of lam, and he 
adds quaintly] Only, I always hase been in 
earnest, and yet—! Well, here I am, you see 

mrs cLanpon This is yust what I suspected 
[Severely] Mr Valentine you are one of those 
men who play with women’s affections 

vaLenTIne Well, why not, if the Cause of 
Humanity 1s the only thmg worth bemg 
serious about? However, I understand [Ris- 
ing and taking hes hat with formal politeness} 
You wish me to discontinue my visits 

“IRS cLANDON No J am sensible enough to 
be well aware that Gloua’s best chance of 
escape from you now is to become better 
acquamted with you 

VALENTINE [unaffectedly alarmed] Oh, dont 
say that, Mrs Clandon You dont think that, 
do you? 

mrs cLanpon I have great faith, Mr Valen- 
tme, in the sound tramimg Gloria’s mind has 
had since she was a elnld 

VALENTINE [amazingly releved] O-oh' Oh, 
thats all mght (He sits down again and 
throws his hat flppantly aside nith the ar of a 
man nho has no longer anything to fear} 

MRS CLANDON [indignant at his assurance] 
What do you mean? 

VALENTINE [turning confidentially io her] 
Come! shall I teach you something, Mrs 
Clandon? 

MRS CLANDON [sirffiy] J am always willing 
to learn 

VALENTINE Have you ever studied the 
subject of gunnery? artillery? cannons and 
war-ships and so on? 

MRS cLANDON Has gunnery anything to do 
with Gloria? 

VALENTINE A great deal By way of ilus- 
tration During this whole century, my dear 
Mrs Clandon, the progress of artillery has 
been a duel between the maker of cannons 
and the maker of armor plates to keep the 
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cannon balls out You build a ship proof 
against the best gun known somebody 
makes a better gun and sinks your ship You 
build a heavier ship, proof against that gun 

somebody makes a heavier gun and sinks 
you again And so on Well, the duel of sex 
is just hke that 

MRS CLANDON The duel of ses! 

VALENTINE Yes youve heard of the duel 
of sex, havnt you? Oh, I forgot youve been 
in Madeira the expression has come up 
since your time Need I explain it? 

MRS CLANDON [contemptuously] No 

VALENTINE Of course not Now what 
happens ın the duel of sex? The old fashioned 
daughter received an old fashioned education 
to protect her against the wiles of man Well, 
you know the result the old fashioned man 
got round her The old fashioned mother 
resolved to protect her daughter more 
effectually—to find some armor too strong 
for the old fashioned man So she gave her 
daughter a scientific education your plan 
That was a corker for the old fashioned man 
he thought 1t unfair, and tried to howl 1% 
down as unwomanly and all the rest of 1t 
But that didnt do him any good So he had 
to give up his old fashioned plan of attack 
you know gomg down on his knees and 
swearing to love, honor, and obey and so on 

MRS CLANDON Excuse me that was what 
the woman swore 

VALENTINE Was it? Ah, perhaps youre 
right Yes of course ıt was Well, what did 
the man do? Just what the artillery man does 
went one better than the woman educated 
himself scientifically and beat her at that 
game just as he had beaten her at the old 
game I learnt how to circumvent the 
Women’s Rights woman before I was twenty- 
three it’s all been found ont long ago You 
see, my methods are thoroughly modern 

MRS CLANDON [nth quiet disgust] No doubt 

VALENTINE But for that very reason theres 
onesortof girl against whom they are of no use 

MRS CLANDON Pray which sort? 

VALENTINE The thoroughly old fashioned 
girl If you had brought up Gloria m the old 
way, 1t would have tahen me eighteen 
months to get to the pot I got to this 
afternoon in exghteen mmutes Yes, Mrs 
Clandon the Higher Education of Women 
dehvered Gloria into my hands, and it was 
you who taught her to believe in the Higher 
Education of Women 
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MRS cLanpon [rising] Mr Valentine You 
are very clever 5 

VALENTINE [reseng also} Oh, Mrs Clandon! 

MRS CLanpon And you have taught me— 
nothing Goodbye 

VALENTINE [horrified] Goodbye! Oh, maj nt 
I see her before I go? 

MRS CLANDON I am afraid she will not 
return until you have gone, Mr Valentine 
She left the room expressly to avoid you 

VALENTINE [thoughtfully] Thats a good sign 
Goodbye [He bons and makes for the door, 
apparently weil satisfied] 

MRS CLANDON [alarmed] Why do you think 
it a good sign? 

VALENTINE [turning near the door} Because Í 
am mortally afraid of her, and it looks as 1f 
she were mortally afraid of me 

He turns to go and finds himself face to face 
mith Gloria, who has gust entered She looks 
steadfastly at hum He stares helplessly at her, 
then round at Mrs Clandon, then at Gloria 
again, completely at a loss 

ctoriA [wiute, and controlling herself nith 
difficulty] Mother 1s what Dolly told me true? 

MRS CLANDON What did she tell you, dear? 

cLorIa That you have been speaking about 
me to this gentleman? 

VALENTINE [murmuring] This gentleman! 
Oh! 

NRS CLANDON [sharply] Mr Valentine can 
you hold your tongue for a moment? 

He looks piteously at them, then, mith a 
despairing shrug, goes bach to the ottoman and 
throws his hat on 

GLORIA [confronting her mother, niih deep 
reproach] Mother what right had you to do 
ite 

mrs cLanpon I dont think I have said 
anything I have no right to say, Gloria 

VALENTINE [confirming her officously] Noth- 
ing Nothing whatever [The tno momen look 
at Ium crushingly| I beg your pardon [He 
sits down ıgnomniously on the ottoman} 

ctonra I cannot beheve that anyone has 
any right even to think about things that 
concern me only [She turns away from them 
to conceal a painful struggle nith her emotzon| 

urs cLaNDon My dear if I have wounded 
your pride— 

GLORTA (turning on them for a moment] My 
pride! My pride!! Oh,it’s gone Thavelearnt 
now that I have no strength to be proud of 
[Turmng anay again] But sf a woman cannot 
protect herself, no one can protect her No 
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one has any nght to try not even her 
mother I know I have lost your confidence, 
just as I have lost this man’s respect— [She 
stops io regan command of her voice] 

VALENTINE This man! Oh! 

airs cLANDON Pray be silent, sir 

ctoria [continuing] —but I have at least 
the nght to be left alone in my disgrace I 
am one of those weak creatures boin to be 
mastered by the first man whose eye 1s 
caught by them, and I must fulfil my destiny, 
I suppose At least spare me the humshation 
of trying to save me [She sits down nih her 
handkerchief to her eyes, at the further end of the 
lable] 

VALENTINE [Jumping up} Look here— 

SIRS CLANDON [sererely] Mr Va— 

vatentine [recklessly] No Iwillspeah Ive 
been silent for nearly thirty seconds [Ie 
goes resolutely to Gloria] Miss Clandon— 

Guoria [betterly| Oh, not Miss Clandon you 
have found it quite safe to call me Gloria 

vatenTineE No I wont youll throw it in 
my teeth afterwards and accuse me of dis- 
respect I say it’s a heartbreaking falsehood 
that I dont respect you It’s true that I 
didnt respect your old pnde why should I? 
it was nothing but cowardice I didnt respect 
your intellect Ive a better one myself it’s a 
masculine speciahty But when the depths 
stirred! when my moment came! when you 
made me brave! ah, then! then'! then!!! 

crorta Then you respected me, I suppose 

vatenTINE No I didnt I adored you [Ske 
rises quickly and turns her back on hum] And 
you can never take that moment away from 
me So now I dont care what happens [He 
comes back to the ottoman, addressing a cheerful 
Se ae ae, rt:cular|I’m perfectly 
v lonsense I cant help 
1t [To Mrs Clandon] I love Gloria, and theres 
an end of it 

MRS CLANDON [emphatically] Mr Valentine 
you are a most dangerous man Gloria come 
here [Gloria, wondering a hitle at the command, 
obeys, and stands, mith drooping head, on her 
mother’s right hand, Valentine being on the 
opposite side Mrs Clandon then begins, nith 
intense scorn} Ask this man whom you have 
inspired and made brave, how many women 
have inspired him before [Gloria looks up 
suddenly nith a flash of jealous anger and 
amazement], how many times he has laid the 
trap in which he has caught you, how often 
he has baited it with the same speeches, how 


much practice ıt has taken to make him 
perfect in his chosen part in hfe as the 
Duellist of Ses 

VALENTINE This isnt far Youre abusing 
my confidence, Mrs Clandon 

MRS CLANDON Ask him, Gloria 

GLORIA [in a flush of rage, going over to him 
naith her fists clenched} Is that true? 

VALENTINE Dont be angry— 

etonta [interrupting him implacably} Is xt 
true? Did you ever say that before? Did you 
ever feel that before? for another woman? 

VALENTINE [bluntly] Yes 

Gloria raises her clenched hands 

mrs cLanpon [horrified, catching her uplifted 
arm] Gloria!! My dear! Youre forgetting 
yourself 

Gloria, mth a deep expiration, slomly relaxes 
her threatening attitude 

VALENTINE Remember a man’s power of 
love and admiration 1s ke any other of his 
powers he has to throw ıt away many times 
before he learns what 1s really worthy of 1t 

ums ctanpon Another of the old speeches, 
Gloria Take care 

VALENTINE [remonstrating| Oh! 

GLORIA [to Mrs Clandon, mith contemptuous 
self-possesscon] Do you think I need to be 
warned now? [To Valentine} You have tried 
to make me love you 

VALENTINE I have 

conta Well, you have succeeded in mak- 
ing me hate you passionately 

VALENTINE [philosophically} It’s surprising 
how httle difference there 1s between the 
two [Gloria turns indignantly away from kim 
He continues, to Mrs Clandon| 1 know men 
whose wives love them, and they go on 
exactly hke that 

mas cLANDoN Excuse me, Mr Valentine, 
but had you not better go? 

ctorta You need not send him away on 
my account, mother He 1s nothing to me 
now, and he will amuse Dolly and Phil [She 
sits down mith shghting indifference, at the end 
of the table nearest the nindon| 

VALENTINE [gaily} Of course thats the 
sensible way of looking at ıt Come, Mrs 
Clandon! you cant quarrel wth a mere 
butterfly hke me! 

MRS CLANDON Ivery greatly mistrust you, 
Mr Valentine But I do not hike to think that 
your unfortunate levity of disposition is mere 
shamelessness and worthlessness,—~ 

GLORIA {io herself, but aloud] It 1s shame- 
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less, and 1t 1s worthless 

MRS CLANDON [continuing] —so perhaps we 
had better send for Phil and Dolly, and allow 
you to end your visit in the ordmary way 

VALENTINE [as tf she had paid him the highest 
compliment] You overwhelm me Mrs Clandon 
Thank you 

The waiter returns 

waiter Mr M‘Comas, maam 

MRS CLANDON Oh, certainly Bring him in 

waiter He wishes to see you in the 
recephon-room, maam 

uRS cLa\pow Why not here? 

warren Well, 1f you will excuse my men- 
honing 1t, maam, I think Mr M‘Comas feels 
that he would get fairer play if he could speak 
to you away from the younger members of 
your family, maam 

xs cLANDOW Tell him they are not here 

waiter They are withm sight of the door, 
maam, and very watchful, for some reason 
or other 

MRS CLANDON [ going} Oh, very well I'll go to 
him 

warter [holding the door open for her] Thank 
you, maam She goes out He comes back into 
the room, and meets the eye of Valentine, who 
wants him to go| Allmght, sr Only the tea- 
things, s [Taking the tray] Excuse me, sir 
Thank you, sir [He goes out] 

VALENTINE [fo Gloria] Look here Youll 
forgive me, sooner or later Forgive me now 

etoria [riseng to level the declaration more 
intensely at hım] Never! While grass grows or 
water runs, never! never!! never!!! 

VALENTINE [unabashed] Well I dont care 
I cant be unhappy about anything I shall 
never be unhappy agam, never, never, never, 
while grass grows or waterruns The thought 
of you will always mahe me wild with joy 
[Some quick taunt ıs on her lips he tnterposes 
smifily] No I never said that before thats 
new 

ctoria It will not be new when you say 1t 
to the next woman 

yaLexTrxVE Oh dont, Gloria, dont [He 
kneels at her feet] 

ctornis Get up! Get up! How dare you? 

Philand Dolly, racing,as usual, for first place, 
burst inio the room They check themselves on 
seeing whats passing Valentine springs up 

PHILIP [discreetly] I beg yourpardon Come, 
Dolly [He offers her his arm and turns to go} 

GLORIA [annoyed] Mother will be back m a 
moment, Phil [Severely] Please wait here for 
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her [Ske turns away to the xindow, where she 
stands looking out mith her back to them) 

PHILIP [significantly] Oh, mdeed Hmhm! 

potty Ahah! 

PHILIP You seem in excellent spits, 
Valentine 

VALENTINE I am [He comes betneen them] 
Now look here You both hnow whats gong 
on dont you? 

Gloria turns quickly, as uf antierpaiing some 
Jresh outrage 

potty Perfectly 

VALENTINE Well, 1t’s all over Ive been re- 
fused Scorned I’m here on sufferance only 
You understand? it’s all over Your sister 1s 
m no sense entertaining my addresses, or 
condescending to interest herself in me in 
any way [Gloria, satisfied, turns bach con- 
temptuously to the mndow] Is that clear? 

potty Serve you nght You were in too 
great a hurry 

PHILIP [patting him on the shoulder} Never 
mind youd never have been able to call your 
soul your own if she’d mariied you You can 
now begin a new chapter in your hfe 

potty Chapter seventeen or thereabouts, 
I should imagine 

VALENTINE [much put out by this pleasantry] 
No dont say things hhe that Thats just the 
sort of thoughtless remarh that makes a lot 
of mischief 

potty Oh, indeed* Hmhm! 

Puur Ahah! [He goes to ihe hearth and 
plants himself there in hus best head-of-the- 
Jamily attitude} 

M'Comas, looking very serious, comes n 
quickly muh Mrs Clandon, whose first anmety 
zs about Gloria She looks round to see nhere she 
ts, and 1s going to jon her at the window when 
Gloria comes down to meet her nith a marked ar 
of trust and affection Finally Mrs Clandon 
takes her former seat, and Gloria posts herself 
behind zt M‘Comas, on his nay to the ottoman, ts 
hailed by Dolly 

potty What cheer, Finch* 

‘cosas [sternly] Ver} serious news from 
your father, Miss Clandon Very serious news 
indeed [He passes impressively to the ottoman, 
and sits down] 

Dolly, duly impressed follows and sits beside 
him on his right 

VALENTINE Perhaps I had better go 

s‘covas By no means, Mr Valentine 
You are deeply concerned in this [Valentine 
takes a char from the table and siis astride of i; 
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leaning over the back, near the ottoman] Mis 
Clandon you: husband demands the custody 
of his two younger children, who are not of 
age 

MRS CLANDON [27 quick alarm] To take Dolly 
fiom me? 

pouty [fouched] But how nice of him! He 
likes us, mamma 

m‘comas I am sorry to have to disabuse 
you of any such illusion, Miss Dorothea 

DOLLY [cooing ecstatrcally] Dorothee-ee-ee-a 
[Nestling against his shoulder, quite overcome] 
Oh, Pinch! 

m‘comas [nervously, shrinkeng away] No, no, 
no, no! 

mrs cuanpon The deed of separation gives 
me the custody of the children 

m‘comas It also contains a covenant that 
you are not to approach or molest him in any 
way 

mrs cLanDON Well have I done so? 

m‘comas Whether the behavior of your 
younger children amounts to legal molesta- 
tion 1s a question on whieh ıt may be neces- 
sary to tahe counsel’s opimon At all events, 
Mr Crampton not only claims to have been 
molested, but he beheves that he was brought 
here by a plot in which Mr Valentine acted 
as your agent 

vaLenTINF Whats that? Eh? 

m‘comas He alleges that you drugged him, 
Mr Valentine 

VALENTINE So I did 

m‘comas But what did you do that for? 

potty Five shillings extra 

m'comas [to Dolly, short-tempered] I must 
really ask you, Miss Clandon, not to inter- 
rupt this very serious conversation with irre- 
levant interjections [Vehemently] I insist on 
having earnest matters earnestly and rever- 
ently discussed [Tes outburst produces an 
apologetic silence, and puts M‘Comas himself 
out of countenance He coughs, and starts afresh, 
addressing himself to Gloria] Miss Clandon 1 
is my duty to tell you that your father has 
also persuaded himself that Mr Valentine 
wishes to marry you— 

VALENTINE [znterposing adrottly] I do 

m‘comas [Auffily] In that case, sir, you must 
not be surprised to find yourself regarded by 
the young lady’s father as a fortune hunter 

VALENTINE So I am Do you expect my 
wife to hve on what I earn? tenpence a week! 

m‘comas [revolted] I have nothing more to 
say, sir I shall return and tell Mr Crampton 
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that this family 1s no place for a father [He 
makes for the door] 

MRS CLANDON [Feth quet authority] Finch! 
[He halts] If Mr Valentine cannot be serous, 
you ean Sit down [M‘Comas, after @ brief 
struggle beineen his dignity and his friendship, 
succumbs, seating himself ihis time midnay 
between Dolly and Mrs Clandon| You know 
that all this 1s a made up case—that Feigus 
does not believe m ıt any more than you do 
Now give me your real advice you. sincere, 
friendly advice You know I have always 
trusted your judgment I promise you the 
children will be quiet 

micomas [resigning himself] Well, welll 
What I want tosayıs this In the old arrange- 
ment with your husband, Mis Clandon, you 
had him at a terrible disadvantage 

Mrs cLaANDON How so, piay? 

m‘comas Well, you were an advanced 
woman, accustomed to defy public opimon, 
and with no regard for what the world mght 
say of you 

MRS CLANDON [proud of tt] Yes that is tiue 

Gloria, behind the chair, stoops and hisses her 
mother’s haur, a demonstration which disconcerts 
her extremely 

m‘comas On the other hand, Mrs Clandon, 
your husband had a great horror of anything 
getting into the papers There was his busi- 
ness to be considered, as wel] as the pre- 
judices of an old fashioned family 

MRS CLANDON Not to mention his own pre- 
judices 

m‘comas Now no doubt he behaved badly, 
Mrs Clandon 

MRS CLANDON [scornfully] No doubt 

m‘comas But was it altogether his fault? 

mrs cLANDON Was it mine? 

m‘comas [kastely] No Of course not 

GLORIA [observing ham attentively] You do 
not mean that, Mr M‘Comas 

m'comas My dea. young lady, you pick 
me up very sharply But let me Just put this 
to you When a man makes an unsuitable 
marnage (nobody's fault, you know, but 
purely accidental compatibility of tastes), 
when he 1s deprived by that misfortune of 
the domestic sympathy which, I take 1t, 1s 
what a man marnes for, when, in short, his 
wife 1s rather worse than no wife at all 
(through no fault of her own, of couse), 15 
1t to be wondered at if he mahes matters 
worse at fist by blaming her, and even, m 
his desperation, by occasionally drinking 
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himself into a violent condition or seeking 
sympathy elsewhere? 

MRS CLANDON J did not blame him [I simply 
rescued myself and the children from hmm 

m'comas Yes, but you made hard terms, 
Mrs Clandon You had him at your mercy 
you brought him to his knees when you 
threatened to make the matter public by 
applying to the Courts for a judicial separa- 

„ton Suppose he had had that power over 

you, and used it to take your children away 
from you and bring them up m ignorance of 
your very name, how would you feel? what 
would you do? Well, wont you make some 
allowance for his feelings? ın common 
humanity 

MRS CLANDON I never discovered his feel- 
ings I discovered his temper, and his—{she 
shivers} the rest of his common humanity 

w‘comas [{rustfully] Women can be very 
hard, Mrs Clandon 

VALENTINE Thats true 

GLORIA [angrely] Be silent [He subsides] 

m‘comas [rallying all hus forces} Let me 
make one last appeal] Mrs Clandon believe 
me there are men who have a good deal of 
feelmg, and kind feeling too, which they are 
not able to express What you miss in Cramp- 
ton 1s that mere veneer of civilzation, the 
art of shewing worthless attentions and pay- 

_ Ing insincere compliments in a kindly charm- 

ing way Ifyou hved in London, where the 
whole system 1s one of false good-fellowship, 
and you may know a man for twenty years 
without finding out that he hates you hke 
poison, you would soon have your eyes 
opened There we do unkind things in a kind 
way wesay bitter things im a sweet yoice we 
always give our frends chloroform when we 
tear them to pieces But think of the other 
side of it! Think of the people who do land 
things im an unkind way! people whose touch 
hurts, whose voices jar, whose tempers play 
them false, who wound and worry the people 
they love in the very act of trying to con- 
calate them, and who yet need affection as 
much as the rest of us Crampton has an 
abominable temper, I admit He has no 
manners, no tact, no grace He'll never be 
able to gain anyone’s affection unless they 
will take his desire for 1t on trust Is he to 
have none? not even pity? from his own flesh 
and blood? 

potty [quite melted) Oh how beautiful, 
Finch! How mee of you! 
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PHILIP [mrih conviction] Finch this 1s elo- 
quence positive eloquence 

potty Oh mamma, let us give him another 
chance Let us hare him to dinner 

MRS CLANDON [unmoved) No, Dolly I hardly 
got any lunch My dear Finch there is not 
the least use in talling to me about Fergus 
You have never been marned to him J haye 

a'comas [fo Glorea] Miss Clandon I have 
hitherto reframed from appeahng to you, 
because, 1f what Mr Crampton told me be 
true, you have been more merciless even 
than your mother 

ctonia [defiantly] You appeal from her 
strength to my weakness! 

sr‘covas Not your weakness, Miss Clandon 
I appeal from her intellect to your heart 

ctorra I have learnt to mistrust my heart. 
[F¥ith an angry glance at Valentine} I would 
tear my heart out and throw it away if I 
could My answer to you is my mother’s 
answer 

‘coras [defeated] Weh, I am sorry Very 
sorry. I have done my best [He rises and 
prepares to go, deeply dissatisfied} 

urs cLANDOW But what did you expect, 
Finch? What do you want us to do? 

m‘cowas The first step for both you and 
Crampton ıs to obtain counsel's opimon 
as to whether he ıs bound by the deed of 
separation or not Now why not obtain this 
opimon at once, and have a friendly meeting 
[ker face hardens] or shall we say a neutral 
meeting? to settle the difficulty? Here? In 
this hotel? To-mght? What do you say? 

uRs cLavDov But where is the counsel's 
opimon to come from? 

ar‘couas It has dropped down on us out of 
the clouds On my way bach here from 
Crampton’s I met a most eminent QC a 
man whom I briefed in the case that made 
Ins name for hm He has come down here 
from Saturday to Monday for the sea arr, and 
to visit a relative of ns who hves here He 
has been good enough to say that if I can 
arrange a meeting of the parties he will come 
and help us with his opimon Now do let us 
seize this chance of a quiet fnendly family 
adjustment Let me bring my frend here 
and try to persuade Crampton to come too 
Come consent 

MRS CLANDON [rather ommously, after 4 
moment's consideration) Finch I dont want 
counsel’s opimon, because I intend to be 
guided by my own opimon I dont want to 
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meet Fergus again, because I dont hhe hm, 
and dont beheve the meeting will do any 
good However [rising], you have persuaded 
the children that hes not quite hopeless Do 
as you please 

scoas [taking her hand and shaking tt] 
Thank you, Mrs Clandon Will nine o’clock 
suit you? 

mrs citanpon Perfectly Phl wH} you rng, 
please (Phil rings the bell] But if I am to be 
accused of consprrmg with Mr Valentine, I 
think he had better be present 

VALENTINE [resing] I qute agree with you 
I think it’s most important 

m‘comas There can be no objection to that, 
Ithink I have the greatest hopes of a happy 
settlement Goodbye for the present [He 
goes out, meeting the narter, who holds the door 
open for him] 

MRS cLANDON We expect some visitors at 
nine, Wilham Can we have dinner at seven 
instead of half past? 

WAITER [at the door) Seven, maam? Cer- 
tamly, maam It will be a convenience to us 
this busy evening, maam There will be the 
band and the arrangmg of the fairy hghts 
and one thing or another, maam 

potty Fairy hghts! 

pointe A band! Wilham what mean you? 

watrer The fancy ball, miss 

DOLLY AND PHILIP [s~multaneously rushing to 
ium] Fancy ball!!! 

walter Oh yes, sir Given by the regatta 
committee for the benefit of the Life-boat, 
sr [Zo Mrs Clandon] We often have them, 
maam Chinese lanterns in the garden, 
maam very bright and pleasant, very gay 
and innocent indeed [Jo Phil] Tickets down- 
stairs at the office, sır, five shillings ladies 
half price 1f accompanied by a gentleman 

ruir [seing Mis arm to drag him off} To 
the office, Wiliam! 

potty [breathlessly, sevzng his other arm] 
Quick, before theyre all sold [They rush hum 
out of the room between them] 

MRS CLANDON [folloning them) But they 
musnt go off dancing ths evemnng They 
must be here to meet— [She disappears] 

Gloria stares coolly at Valentine, and then 
deliberately looks at her watch 

VALENTINE I understand Ive stayed too 
long I’m going 

GLORIA [nth disdainful punctilousness] I 
owe you some apology, Mr Valentine I am 
conscious of having spoken to you somewhat 


sharply Perhaps rudely 

VALENTINE Not at all 

ctorta My only excuse is that 1t 1s very 
difficult to give consideration and respect 
when there 1s no digmty of character on the 
other side to command it 

VALENTINE How 3s a man to lool digmfied 
when he’s infatuated? 

atoria [angrily] Dont say those things to 
me I forbid you They are insults 

VALENTINE No theyre only folhes I cant 
help them 

ctoria If you were really in love, 1t would 
not make you foolish it would give you 
dignity! earnestness! even beauty 

VALENTINE Do you really think ıt would 
make me beautiful? [She turns her bach on him 
nth the coldest contempt) Ah, you see youre 
not in earnest Love cant give any man new 
gifts It can only heighten the gifts he was 
born with 

GLORIA [sweeping round at him again] What 
gifts were you born with, pray? 

VALENTINE Lightness of heart 

GLORIA And hghtness of head, and hght- 
ness of faith, and lightness of everything that 
makes a man 

VALENTINE Yes, the whole world 1s hhe a 
feather dancing in the hght now, and Glona 
as the sun [She rears her head haughitly| Beg 
pardon I’m off Bach at nme Goodbye [He 
runs off gaily, leaving her standing ın the middle 
of the room staring after him] 

GLORIA [at thetopaf kervoce, suddenly furious 
with am for leaving her} Idiot! 


ACT IV 


The same room Nine o'clock Nobody pre- 
sent The lamps are lighted, but the curtains are 
not drann The window stands mde open, and 
strings of Chinese lanterns are gloning among 
the trees outside, nith the starry shy beyond The 
band zs playing dance-music ın the garden, 
drowning the sound of the sea 

The waiter enters, shening in Crampton and 
M'Comas Crampton looks cowed and anxious 
He sits down wearily and temedly on the otloman 

waiter The ladies have gone for a turn 
through the grounds to see the fancy dresses, 
sr If you will be so good as to take seats, 
gentlemen, I shall tell them [He zs about to 
go eto the garden through the mndow when 
M‘Comas stops hum} 

m‘comas Stop a bit: If another gentleman 
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comes shew him in without any delay we 
are expecting him 

waiter Right, sir What name, sir? 

w'comas Boon Mr Boon Hes a stranger 
to Mrs Clandon, so he may give you a card 
If so, the name is spelt BO HUN You will 
not forget 7 

WAITER [smiling] You may depend on me 
for that, sr My own name ıs Boon, sir, 
though I am best known down here as Balmy 
Walters, sir By rights I should spell 1t with 
the aitch you, sir, but I think it best not to 
take that hberty, sir There is Norman blood 
in 1t, sir, and Norman blood is not a recom- 
mendation to a waiter 

u‘couas Well, well ‘ True hearts are 
more ‘than coronets, and simple faith than 
Norman blood ” 

warTer That depends a good deal on one’s 
station in life, sir If you were a waiter, sir, 
youd find that simple faith would leave you 
just as short as Norman blood I find it best 
to spell myself B double-O N , and to keep 
my wits pretty sharp about me But I’m 
taking up your time, sir Youll excuse me, 
sir your own fault for being so affable, sir 
TI] tell the ladies youre here, sır [He goes out 
into the garden through the mndon} 

u‘comas Crampton I can depend on you, 
cant |? 

CRAMPTON Yes, yes I'll be guet Til be 
patient I'll do my best 

m‘couas Remember Ive not given you 
away Ive told them it was all their fault 

craupron You told me that it was all my 
fault 

at‘cowas I told you the truth 

CRAMPTON [plantvely} If they will only be 
fair to me! 

m‘couas My dear Crampton, they wont 
be fair to you it’s not to be expected from 
them at ther age If zoure gomg to mahe 
impossible conditions of this hind, we may 
as well go bach home at once 

craupton But surely I have a right— 

sr‘comas [indoleranily] You wont get your 
nights Now, once for all, Crampton, did your 
promise of good behavior only mean that you 
wont complain if theres nothing to complain 
of? Because, 1f so— {He moves as tf ta go} 

CRAMPTON [miserably] No, no let me alone, 
eant you? Ive been bullied enough Ive been 
tormented enough I tell you I'll do my best 
But if that girl begins to talh to me hhe that 
and to look at me hke— [He breaks off and 
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bures has head in his hands] 

at‘comas [relenting] There, there itll be all 
right, f you will only bear and forbear Come 
pull yourself together theres someone com- 
ing [Crampton, foo dejected to care much, hardly 
changes his attitude Gloria enters Jrom the gar- 
den, M'Comas goes to meet her ai the rindor, 
so that he can speak, to her nuithout being heard 
by Crampton} There hes, Miss Clandon Be 
kind to him I'll lease you with him for a 
moment [He goes tnto the garden} 

Gloria comes ın and strolls coolly down the 
muddle of the room 

CRAMPTON [looking round in alarm] Wheres 
M‘Comas? 

ctorta {listlessly, but not unsympathetcally] 
Gone out To leave us together Delicacy on 
his part, I suppose [She stops beside him and 
looks quatnily down at him] Well, father? 

cRAMPTON [submissively] Well, daughter? 

They look at one another nith a melancholy 
sense of humor, though humor ts not their strong 
pont 

crorta Shake hands {They shake hands] 

CRAMPTON [kolding ker hand} My dear 
I'm afrad I spoke very ımproperly of your 
mother this afternoon 

ctorta Oh, dont apologize I was very 
high and mighty myself, but Ive come down 
since oh, yes Ive been brought down [She 
sus donm on the floor beside his chair) 

crampros What has happened to you, my 
child? 

ctonta Oh, never mind I was playing the 
part of my mother’s daughter then, but I’m 
not I'm my father’s daughter [Looking at 
dum forlornly}] Thats a come down, isnt 1t? 

CRAMPTON [angry] What! [Her expression 
does not alter He surrenders} Well, yes, my 
dear I suppose itis, I suppose itis I’m afraid 
I’m sometimes a httle intable, but I hnow 
whats night and reasonable all the time, even 
when I dont act onit Can you beheve that? 

ctorta Believe it! Why, thats myself my- 
self allover Z know whats right and dignified 
and strong and noble, just as well as she does, 
but oh, the things I do! the things I do! the 
things I let other people do’! 

CRAMPTON [a kettle grudgingly in spite of Ium- 
self] As well as she does? You mean jour 
mother? 

GLORIA [quickly] Yes, mother [She turns to 
łam on her knees and sezes his hands} Now 
listen Notreasontoher noword,nothought 
against her She 1s our superior yours an 
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mine high heavens above us Is that agreed? 

crawpton Yes, yes Just as you please, 
my dem 

GLORIA [zot satisfied, leting go his hands and 
drawing bach fiom him} You dont hke hcr? 

crampton My child you havnt been 
marned to her I have [She sses herself 
slowly to her feet, looking at ham with groning 
coldness] She did me a great wrong m marry- 
ing me without really caring for me But 
after that, the wrong was all on my side, I 
dare say [He offers her his hand again] 

GLORIA [taking tt firmly and warningly| Take 
care Thats my dangerous subject My feel- 
ings—my miserable cowardly womanly feel- 
mgs—may be on your side, but my con- 
science 1s on hers 

crampTov I’m very well content with that 
division, my dear Thank you 

Valentine arrives Gloria immediately be- 
comes delberately haughty 

VALENTINE Excuse me, but it’s impossible 
to find a servant to announce one even the 
never faihng Wilham seems to be at the ball 
I should have gone myself, only I havnt five 
shillngs to buy a tichet How aie you getting 
on, Crampton? Better, eh? 

CRAMPTON I am myself agam, Mr Valen- 
tme, no thanks to you 

vaLENTING Look at this ungrateful parent 
of yours, Miss Clandon! I saved him from an 
eacruciating pang, and he reviles me! 

GLORIA [coldly] I am sorry my mother 1s not 
here to receive you, Mr Valentine It 1s not 
quite nine o’clock, and the gentleman of 
whom Mr M‘Comas spohe, the lawyer, has 
not yet come 

VALENTINE Oh yes he has Ive met him 
and talked to hım [Waith gay malice] Youll 
hke him, Miss Clandon he’s the very m- 
cainationof mtellect You can hear his mind 
working 

ment -~ -~ +78» abe] Where 1s he? 

` » ., @ false nose and gone 
to the fancy ball 

crawpton [crusiely, looking at his watch] It 
seems that everybody has gone to this fancy 
ball instead of keeping to our appointment 
here 

VALENTINE Oh, he'll come all right enough 
that was half an hom ago I didnt hke to 
borrow five shillings from him and goin with 
him, so I jomed the mob and looked through 
the railings until Miss Clandon disappeared 
into the hotel through the window 
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ctonia So it has come to this, that you 
follow me about in pubhc to stare at me 

VALENTINE Yes somebody ought to chan 
me up 

Gloria turns her bach on him and goes to the 
fireplace He tahes the snub very philosophically, 
and goes to ihe opposite side of the room The 
water appears at the nindon, ushering in Mrs 
Clandon and M‘Comas 

mrs cLANDON I am so sony to have kept 
you all waiting 

A grotesquely majestic stranger, in a domino 
and false nose with goggles, appears at the 
window 

WAITER [zo the stranger) Beg padon, sn, 
but this is a private apartment, sir If you 
will allow me, sir, I will shew you the Ameri- 
can bar and supper rooms, sr This way, sir 

He goes into the garden, leading the nay under 
the empression that the stranger 1s folloning him 
The majestic one, however, comes straight into 
the room to ihe end of the table, nhere, niih im- 
pressive deliberation, he takes off the false nose 
and then the domino, rolling up the nose in the 
domino and throning the bundle on the table like 
a champion throwing donn his glove He ts now 
seen to be a tall stout man between forty and fifty, 
clean shaven, mith a midnight oil pallor empha- 
nee by stiff black har, cropped short and oiled, 

"7 arly Victorian horsehair up- 

t and spiritually a coarsened 

man wcunning and logic aruthlessly sharpened 

one Hts bearmg as he enters ts sufficiently im- 

posing and disquieting, but when he speaks, his 

powerful menacing voice, unpresswely arlicu- 

lated speech, strong inexorable manner, and a 

terrifying poner of mtensely critical listening, 

raise the impression produced by am to absolute 
tremendousness 

THE sTRANGFR My nameis Bohun [General 
ane] Have I the hono: of addiessing Mrs 
Clandon? [Mrs Clandon bows Bohun bows] 
Miss Clandon? [Gloria bows Bohun bows) Mi 
Clandon? 

CRAMPTON [insisting on kis rightful name as 
angrily as he dares] My name ıs Crampton, sır 

BOHUN Oh, mdeed [Passing him over nith- 
out further nottce and turning to Valentine} Are 
you Mr Clandon? 

VALENTINE [making ıt a point of honor not to 
be wmpressed by him] Do I look hhe xt? My 
name is Valentine I did the drugging 

BORUN Ah, quite so Then Mr Clandon has 
not yet arrived? 

WAITER [entering anziously through the min- 
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dow} Beg pardon, maam, but can you tell me 
what became of that— [He recognises Bohun, 
and loses all-his self-possession Bohun warts 
rigidly for lim to pull nmself together] Beg 
pardon, sir, I’m sure, sir [Brohenly| Was— 
was it you, sir? 

BOHUN [remorselessly] It was I 

waiter [Unable to restrain lus tears) You 
in a false nose, Walter! [He clings to a charr to 
support himself] I beg your pardon, maam A 
little giddiness— 

BoHUN [commandingly] You will excuse him, 
Mrs Clandon, when I inform you that he 1s 
my father 

WAITER [heartbroken] Oh no, no, Walter A 
waiter for your father on top of a false nose! 
What will they think of you? 

MRS CLANDON I am delighted to hear it, Mr 
Bohun Your father has been an excellent 
friend to us since we came here 

Bohun bows gravely 

WAITER [shaking hus head) Oh no, maam It’s 
very kind of you very ladyhke and affable 
indeed, maam, but I should feel at a great 
disadvantage off my own proper footing 
Nevermind my being the gentleman’s father, 
maam it 1s only the accident of birth after 
all, maam Youll excuse me, I’m sure, having 
interrupted your business [He begzns to make 
hus way along the table, supporting himself from 
chair to chair, mith has eye on the door} 

BOHUN One moment (The wawer stops, 
mith a sinking heart] My fathe. was a witness 
of what passed today, was he not, Mrs 
Clandon? 

MRS CLANDOW Yes, most of it, I think 

BOHUN In that case we shall want him 

WAITER [pleading] I hope ıt may not be 
necessary, sir Busy evening for me, sir, W ith 
that ball .ery busy evenmg indeed, sir 

BoHUN [zzexorably] We shall want you 

MRS CLANDON [politely] Sit down, wont you? 

WAITER [earnestly] Oh, 1f you please, maam, 
I really must draw the line at sitting down 
I couldnt let myself be seen domg such a 
thing, maam thank you, I am sure, all the 
same [He looks round from face to face 
retchedly, nth an expression that would melt 
a heart of stone} 

eroria Dont let us waste time Wilham 
only wants to go on takıng care of us Ishould 
hke a cup of coffee 

Warrer [brightening perceptibly] Coffee, 
muss? [He gives a kiile gasp of hope] Certamly, 
miss Thank you, miss very timely muss, 
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very thoughtful and considerate indeed [To 
Mrs Clandon, timely but expectaxtly| Any- 
thing for you, maam? ` 

MRS CLANDON Er—oh yes it’s so hot, I 
think we might have a jug of claret cup 

WaITER [beaming] Claret cup, maam! Cer- 
tanly, maam 

GLORIA Oh well, T'I have claret cupimstead 
of cofee Put some cucumber m it 

WAITER [delighted] Cucumber, miss! yes 
miss [Zo Bohun] Anything special for you, 
sır? You dont hhe cucumber, sir 

BoHUN If Mrs Clandon will allow me 
syphon Scotch 

wairer Right, sir [Zo Crampton] Irish for 
you, sir, I think, sir? [Crampton assents nith a 
grunt The wauter looks nqurengly at Valentine] 

VALENTINE I like cucumber 

WAITER Right, sir [Summing up] Claret 
cup, syphon, one Scotch and one Insh? 

MRS CLANDON I thnk thats right 

WAITER [umself agam) Right, maam 
Directly, maam Thank you [He ambles off 
through the mindow, having sounded the nhole 
gamut of human happiness, from despair to 
ecstasy, wn fifty seconds] 

m‘comas We can begin now, I suppose 

Bonun We had better wait until Mrs 
Clandon’s husband arrives 

crampron What d’y’ mean? I’m her hus- 
band 

BoHUN [znstantly pouncing on themnconsistency 
between thts and his previous statement) You 
said just now that your name was Crampton 

CRAMPTON So it 1s 


mrs cLanpon ) {all four ( I— 

GLORIA speaking | My— 
M‘COMAS sımul- Mrs— 
VALENTINE taneously] \ You— 


sonun [drowning them in tno thunderous 
words] Onemoment [Dead silence] Pray allow 
me Sit down, everybody [They obey humbly 
Gloria takes the saddle-bag chair on the hearth 
Valentine slips round to her side of the room and 
sits on the ottoman facing the mindow, so that he 
can look at her Crampton sits on the ottoman 
mith his bach to Valentine's Mrs Clandon, who 
kas all along kept at the opposite side of the room 
in order to avad Crampton as much as possible, 
sits near the door, mith M‘Comas beside her on 
her left Bohun places himself magısterially 1m 
the centre of the group, near the corner of the 
table on Mrs Clandon’s side When they are 
settled, he fixes Crampton sith hes eye, and 
begins] In this family, 1t appears; the hus- 
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band’snameisCrampton the wife’s, Clandon 
Thus we have on the very threshold of the 
case an element of confusion 

VALENTINE [gelling up and speaking across to 
lam mith one knee on the ottoman] But it's 
perfectly simple— 

Bouun [annihilating him mith a vocal thunder- 
bolt] It 1s Mis Clandon has adopted another 
name That is the obvious explanation which 
you feared I could not find out for myself 
You mistrust my inteligence, Mr Valentine 
—[stopping kım as he :8 about to protest] no I 
dont want you to answer that I want you 
to think over ıt when jou feel your next 
impulse to mmterrupt me 

VALENTINE [dazed] This 1s simply breaking 
a butterfly on a wheel What does ıt matter? 
[He stts down agan] 

BOHUN I will tell you what it matters, sir 
It matters that sf this family difference 1s to 
be smoothed over as we all hope it may be, 
Mrs Clandon, as a matter of somal conveni- 
ence and decency, will have to resume her 
husband’s name [Mrs Clandon assumes an 
expression of the most determined obstinacy) or 
else Mr Crampton will have to call himself 
Mr Clandon [Crampton looks imdomitably 
resolved to do nothing of the sort] No doubt 
you think that an easy matter, Mr Valen- 
tine [He looks pointedly at Mrs Clandon, then 
at Crampton] I differ from you [Ie throws 
himself back in his char, frowning heavily] 

m‘costas [timidly] I think, Bohun, we had 
perhaps better dispose of the important 
questions first 

BoHun M‘Comas there will be no difficulty 
about the ımportant questions There never 
is Itas the tufles that will wrech you at the 
haibor mouth [M‘Comas looks as if he con- 
stdered thts a paradox) You dont agree with 
me, eh? 

m‘comas f[ flatterengly] If 1 did— 

nouun [enterrupting hım) If you did, you 
would be me, instead of being what you are 

a‘comas [ fanning on htm] Of course, Bohun, 
your speciality— 

BOHUN [again interrupting him] My speci- 
ality 1s bemg right when other people are 
_ wrong If you agreed with me I should be 
no use here (He nods at hum to drive the pomt 
home, then turns suddenly and forecbly on 
Crampton} Now you, Mr Crampton what 
point m this business have you most at 
heart? 

cnampton [beginning slowly] I wish to put 
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al] considerations of self aside in this matter— 

BOHUN [cuing hım shori] So do we all, Mr 
Crampton [To Mrs Clandon] You wish to 
put self aside, Mrs Clandon? 

irs cranpon Yes I am not consulting my 
own feelings in being here 

sonun So do you, Miss Clandon? 

cLoria Yes 

Bouun I thought so We all do 

VALENTINE Exceptme My aimsare selfish 

BoHuN Thats because you thnk an affec- 
tation of sincerity will produce a better effect 
on Miss Clandon than an affectation of dis- 
mterestedness [Valentine, utterly dismantled 
and destroyed by thes gust remark, tahes refuge 
in a feeble speechless smile Bohun, satisfied at 
having now effectually crushed all rebelhon, 
again throns himself bach in ins chair, mith an 
ar of being prepared to listen tolerantly to ther 
grievances} Now, Mi Crampton, go on It’s 
understood that self 1s put aside Human 
natuie always begins by saying that 

CRAMPTON But I mean it, sir 

BOHUN Quite so Now for your pomt 

CRAMPTON Every reasonable person will 
admit that it’s an unselfish one It’s about 
the children 

Bogun Well? What about the children? 

CRAMPTON [mth emotion} They have— 

Bouun [pouncing fornard agai] Stop Youre 
gomg to tell me about your feelings, Mr 
Crampton Dont I sympathze with them, 
but theyre not my business Tell us exactly 
what you want thats what we have to get at 

CRAMPTON [uneasily] Its a very difficult 
question to answer, Mr Bohun 

BoHUN Come I'll help you out What do 
you object to m the present circumstances 
of the children? 

CRAMPTON I object to the way they have 
been brought up 

Mrs Clandon’s brow contracts ominously 

souun How do you piopose to alter that 
now? 

CRAMPTON IJ think they ought to dress 
moie quietly 

VALENTINE Nonsense 

BOHUN [znstanily flinging kemself back in hes 
char, outraged by the interruption} When jou 
aie done, Mr Valentine when you are quite 
done 

VALENTINE Whats wrong with Miss Clan- 
don’s dress? 

crampton [hotly to Valentine] My opinion 
1s as good as yours 
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GLORIA [warmngly] Father! 


CRAMPTON [subsiding piteously] I didnt mean 
you, my dear [Pleading earnestly to Bohun] 
But the two younger ones! you have not seen 
them, Mr Bohun; and indeed I thnk you 
would agree with me that there 1s something 
very noticeable, somethmg almost gay and 


frivolous in their style of dressing. 


MRS CLANDON [zmpatzently] Do you suppose 
I choose their clothes for them? Really, this 


1s childish. 
crampton | furious, resing] Childish! 
Mrs Clandon rises indignantly. 


M COMAS Crampton, you 
Ef i promised— 

VALENTINE Oa Ridiculous. They 

speaking aoe charm- 

GLORIA together] Pray let us behave 
reasonably 


Tumult Suddenly they hear a warning chime 


of glasses in the room behind them. They turn 
gully and find that the waiter has gust come 
back from the bar tn the garden, and ts gunghing 
his tray as he comes softly to the table mith tt 
Dead silence 

WATTER [žo Crampton, setting a tumbler apart 
on the table] Insh for you, sir [Crampton sits 
down a little shamefacedly The water sets 
another tumbler and a syphon apart, sayıng to 
Bohun] Scotch and syphon for you, sir 
[Bohun waves tus hand impatiently The mater 
places a large glass jug and three tumblers ın 
the meddle] And claret cup [AU subside into 
their seats Peace reigns] 

MRS CLANDON. I am afraid we interrupted 
you, Mr Bohun 

Bouun [calmly] You did [To the wazter, who 
ts going out] Just wart a bit 

warrer. Yes, sur. Certamly, sir [He takes 
fis stand behind Bohun’s charr] 

MRS CLANDON [žo the water] You dont mmd 
our detaming you, I hope Mr Bohun wishes 
it 

WAITER [now quite at fas ease] Oh no, maam, 
not at all, maam It 1s a pleasure to me to 
watch the working of his trained and power- 
ful mind very stamulating, very entertam- 
ing and instruchve mdeed, maam 

BOHUN [resuming command of the proceedings] 
Now, Mr Crampton we are waiting for you 
Do you give up your objection to the dressing 
or do you stick to it? 

CRAMPTON [pleading] Mr Bohun consider 


my position for a moment. I havnt got myself 
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alone to consider theres my sister Sophronia 
and my brother-in-law and all thei circle. 
They haye a great horror of anythıng thatıs 
at all—at all—well— 

Bonun Out with it Fast? Lod? Gay? 

CRAMPTON Not in any unpmncipled sense, . 
of course; but—but— [blurtiag uf out desper- 
ately] those two children would shock them 
Theyre not fit to mx with their own'people 
Thats what I complam of - : 

MRS CLANDON [mth suppressed anger] Mr 
Valentine do you think there is anything 
fast or loud about Phil and Doly? ~ 

VALENTINE Certamly not. It’s utter bosh 
Nothing can be mm better taste 

CRAMPTON Oh yes of course you say so 

MRS CLANDON Wilham you see a great deal 
of good Enghsh society Are my children 
overdressed? 

WAITER [reassuringly| Oh dear no, maam 
[Persuastvely] Oh no, sir, not at all A httle 
pretty and tasty no doubt, but very choice 
and classy, very genteel and mgh toned 
indeed Might be the son and daughter of a 
Dean, sir, I assure you, sir You have only 
to look at them, sir, to— 

At thts moment a harlequn and columbine, 
waltsing to the band tn the garden, whirl one 
another into the room The harlequin’s dress 1s 
made of lozenges, an inch square, of turquoise 
blue silk and gold alternately Hts batts gilt and 
his mash turned up The columbine’s petttcoats 
are the epitome of a harvest field, golden orange 
and poppy crimson, nith a tiny velvet jachet for 
the poppy stamens They pass, an exquisite and 
dazzling apparction, between M‘Comas and 
Bohun, and then back tn a circle to the end of 
the table, where, as the final chord of the walts ts 
struch, they make a tableau tn the meddle of the 
company, the harlequin down on his left knee, 
and the columbine standing on his right knee, 
mth her arms curved over her head Unlike their 
danang, which ts charmingly graceful, their 
attstudimzing ts hardly a success, and threatens 
to end in a catastrophe j 

THE COLUMBINE [screaming] Lift me down, 
somebody I’m going to fall Papa lift me 
down , 
crampron [anziously running to her and 
taking her hands} My child! . 

pouty [ yumping down, mith hes help] Thanks 
so nice of you [PA stts on the edge of the table 
and pours out some claret cup Crampton returns | 
to the ottoman ın great perplexity) Oh, what 
fun! Oh dear! [She seats herself mith a vault on 
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the front edge of the table, panting} Oh, claret 
cup! (She drinks] 

BOHUN [7n pox erful tones} Tins is the younger 
lady, 1s 1t? 

potty [sipping donn off the table in alarm at 
ins formidable voce and manner] Yes, sir 
Please, who are you? 

urs craxpon Thisis Mr Bohun, Dolly, who 
has very hindly come to help us this evening 

potty Oh, then he comes as a boon and a 
blessing — 

pump Sht 

crampros Mr Bohun—M'‘Comas I appeal 
to you Is this mght? Would you blame my 
sister's family for objecting to 1t? 

poi [flushing omnously} Have you begun 
agam? 

CRAMPTON [propiating her] No, no It's 
perhaps natural at your age 

DOLLY (obstinately) Never mind my age Is 
at pretty’ 

cRAMPTON Yes, dear, yes [He sits down in 
tohen of submission] 

pouty [ensistently] Do you hke 1? 

crampro. My child how can you expect 
me to hke st or to approve of it? 

pouty (determined not to let ham off} How can 
you think 1t pretty and not hke 1%? 

s‘comas [rising, scandaliged] Really I must 
say— 

Bohun, who has listened to Dolly mith the 
lughest approval, ts down on him instantly 

sonun No dont mterrupt, M'Comas The 
young lady’s method 1s right [To Dolly, mth 
tremendous emphasis} Press your questions, 
Miss Clandon press your questions 

potty [turning to Bohun] Oh dear, you are 
a regular overwhelmer! Do you always go 
on hike this? 

BOHUN [rising] Yes Dont you try to put 
me out of countenance, young lady youre 
too young to doit [He takes M‘Comas’s chair 
Jrom beside Mrs Clandon’s, and sets tt beside 
fas onn| Sit down [Dolly, fascinated, obeys, 
and Bohun sits down again M‘Comas, robbed 
of hus seat, takes a char on tihe other side, 
between the table and the ottoman] Now, Mr 
Crampton, the facts are before you both of 
them You think youd hke to have your tvo 
youngest children to live with you Well, you 
wouldnt— [Crampton tres to protest, but Bohun 
null not have tt on any terms] no you wouldnt 
you think you would, but I know better than 
you Youd want this young lady here to give 
up dressing lke a stage columbine in the 
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evening and hke a fashionable columbine in 
the morning Well, she wont never She 
thinks she will, but—~ 

notty [enterrupting him] No I dont [Reso- 
idely} YN never give up dressing prettily 
Never As Gloria said to that manin Madeira, 
never, never, never! while grass grows or 
water rons 

VALENTINE [rising in the mildest agitation) 
What! What! [Beginning to speal. very fast} 
When did she say that? Who did she say that 
to? 

BOHUN [throming himself bach mith massive 
pityyng remonsirance| Mr Valentme— 

VALENTINE [pepperily} Dont you interrupt 
me, sir this 1s something really serious I 
insist on knowmg who Miss Clandon said 
that to 

pouty Perhaps Phil remembers Which 
was it, Phil? number three or number five? 

VALENTINE Number fivet! 

puitie Courage, Valentine! It wasnt 
number five 3t was only a tame naval heu- 
tenant who was always on hand the most 
patient and harmless of mortals 

GLORIA [coldly] What are we discussing 
now, pray? 

VALENTINE [very red) Excuse me I am 
sorry I interrupted I shall mtrude no 
further, Mrs Clandon [He bows to Mrs Clan- 
don and marches amay into the garden, boiling 
sith suppressed rage} 

potty Hmhm! 

PHILIP Ahah! 

arora Please go on, Mr Bohun 

Doray [string in as Bohun, frowning for- 
midably, collects himself for a fresh grapple nith 
the case] Youre going to bully us, Mr Bohun 

Bonun J— 

DOLLY [interrupting hum} Oh yes you are 
you think youre not, but you are I know by 
your eyebrows 

nonun [capitulating] Mrs Clandon these 
are clever children clear headed well brought 
up children I make that admission deliber- 
ately Can you, in return, point out to me 
any way of mducing them to hold ther 
tongues? 

MRS CLANDON Dolly, dearest——! 

paur Our old faing, Dolly Silence! 

Dolly holds her mouth 

mrs cLANDON Now, Mr Bohun, before they 
begm agam— 

warrer [softly] Be queh, sr be quiek 

DOLLY [beaming at hım) Dear Wilham! 
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PHILIP Sh! 

BOHUN [unexpectedly beginning by hurling a 
question straight at Dolly| Have you any m- 
tention of getting marned? 

potty J! Well, Finch calls me by my 
Christan name ` 

ycosas [staring violently) I wll not have 
this Mr Bohun I use the young lady’s 
Christian name naturally as an old friend of 
her mother’s 

pouty Yes, you call me Dolly as an old 
frend of my mother’s But what about 
Dorothee-ee-a* 7 

AT Comas rises indignantly 

CRAMPTON [anztously, rising to restrain ham] 
Keep your temper, M‘Comas Dont let us 
quarrel Be patient. 

~comas I will not be patent Yon are 
shewing the most wretched weakness of 
character, Crampton I say this 1s monstrous 

potty Mr Bohun please bully [inch for 
us 

BoHUN I will M‘Comas youre making 
yourself mdiculous Sit down 

a‘comas I~ 

BoHUN [2aving hım down tmpercously| No 
sit down, sit down 7 

M'‘Comas sets down sullily, and Crampton, 
much reheved, follons his example 

DOLLY [to Bohun, meekly] Thank you 

Bogus Now listen to me, all of you Igne 
no opinion M‘Comas, as to how far you may 
or may not have committed yourself in the 
direction mdicated by this young lady 
[M Comas 1s about to protest} No dont inter- 
rupt me 2f she doesnt marry you she will 
marry somebody else That is the solution of 
the difficulty as to her not bearmng her 
father’s name The other lady intends to get 
marned 

etorta [ flushing) Mr Bohun! 

Bounun Oh yes you do you dont know it, 
but you do 

storia [rising] Stop I warn you, Mr Bohun, 
not to answer for my mtentions 

gouun [zsng] It’s no use, Miss Clandon 
you cant put me down [ tell you your name 
will soon be neither Clandon nor Crampton, 
and IJ could tell you what 1t will be if I chose 
{He goes to the table and takes up his domino 
They all rise, and Phil goes to the mndow 
Bohun, maith a gesture, summons the rater to 
help him to robe] Mr Crampton your notion 
of gomg to Jaws all nonsense your children 
will be of age before you can get the point 
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decided [Alloning the wanter to put the domino 
on hus shoulders} You can do nothing but 
make a friendly arrangement If you want 
your family more than they want you, youll 
get the worst of the arrangement 3f they 
want you more than you want them youll 
get the better of it [He shales the domno 
into becoming folds and takes up the false nose 

Dolly gazes admiringly at lum} The strength 
of their position hes ın therr beng very agree- 
able people personally The strength of your 
position lies in your come [He claps on the 
false nose and 1s agam grotesquely transfigured] 

DOLLY [running to him] Oh, now you looh 
quite ike a human being Maynt I have just 
one dance with you? Can you dance? 

Phil, resuming hus part of harlequin, nares 
fis bat as tf casting a spell on them 

BOHUN [thunderously| Yes you think I cant, 
but I can Allow me [He seres her and dances 
off nith her through the rindow ın a most poner- 
Jul manner, but mith studied propriety and 
grace} 

PHILIP “On wth the dance let joy be 
unconfined ” Wilham 

WAITER Yes, sir 

PHILIP Can you procure a couple of 
dominos and false noses for my father and 
Mr M‘Comas? 

a‘comas Most certamly not I protest— 

craweton Yes, yes What harm will it do, 
just for once, M‘Comas? Dont let us be spoil- 
sports 

‘cosas Crampton you are not the man I 
took you for [Porntedly| Bulhes are always 
cowards [He goes disgustedly towards the 
reindow| 

CRAMPTON [ folloring hım} Well, never mind 
We must indulge them a httle Can you get 
us something to wear, waiter? 

warter Certainly, sir [He precedes them to 
the window, and stands aside there to let them 
pass out before um} This way, sx Dominos 
and noses, sir? 

wicomas [angrily, on hts nay out] I shall 
wear my own nose 

waiTer [suavely] Oh dear yes, sir the false 
one will fit over it quite easily, sir. plenty of 
room, sir, plenty of room {He goes out after 
M' Comas} 

CRAMPTON [furmng at the mindow to Phil with 
an atiempt at gental fatherliness} Come along, 
my boy Come along [He goes] 

prie [cheerly, folloring hrm] Coming, 
dad, commg [On the window threshold he stops, 
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looks after Crampton, then turns fantastically 
with his bat bent into a halo round his head, and 
says muh lonered vorce to Mrs Clandon and 
Glorta] Did you feel the pathos of that? [He 
vanishes] 

Mrs cLanpon [left alone mith Gloria] Why 
did Mr Valentine go away so suddenly, I 
wonder? 

atonta [pelulanily] I dont know Yes, Ido 
know Let us go and see the dancing 

They go towards the nindow, and are met by 
Valentine, who comes in from the garden wathing 
queckly, neth his face set and sully 

VALENTINE [sizfffy] Excuse me I thought 
the party had quite broken up 

GLORIA [nagging] Then why did you come 
bach? 

VALENTINE I came back because I am 
penniless I cant get out that way without a 
five-shilling tichet 

MRS CLANDON Has anything annoyed you, 
Mr Valentine? 

ctornta Never mind him, mother This is a 
fresh nsult to me that ıs all 

MRS CLANDON [hardly able to realize that 
Gloria 1s deliberately provoking an altercation] 
Gloria! 

VALENTINE Mrs Clandon have I said any- 
thng insulting? Have I done anything 
insulting? 

storia You have implied that my past has 
been hke yous That is the worst of insults 

VALENTINE Jl imply nothing of the sort I 
declare that my past has been blameless in 
companison with yours 

ane CLANDON [mosi indignantly] Mr Valen- 
tine 

VALENTINE Well, what am I to think when 
Tlearn that Miss Clandon has made exactly 
the same speeches to other men that she has 
made to me? Five former lovers, with a tame 
naval heutenant thrown 1n! Oh, 1t’s too bad 

MRS CLANDON But you surely do not believe 
that these affairs—mere jokes of the chil- 
dren’s—-were serious, Mr Valentine? 

VALENTINE Not to you Not to her, perhaps 
But I know what the men felt [Wiih ludi- 
crously genume earnesiness| Have you ever 
thought of the wrecked hves, the unhappy 
marriages contracted m the rechlessness of 
despair, the smcides, the-—the—the— 

cLoria [interrupting lum contemptuously] 
Mother this man is a sentimental diot 
[Ske sweeps away to the fireplace} 

Mns cranpon [shocked] Oh, my dearest 
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Gloria, Mr Valentine will think that rude 

VALENTINE JI am not a sentimental idiot 
I am cured of sentiment for eve: [He turns 
away n dudgeon] 

MRS cLanDoN Mr Valentine you must 
excuse us all Women have to unleain the 
false good manners of thei slavery before 
they acquire the genuine good manners of 
their freedom Dont thmk Glona vulgar 
{Gloria turns, astonshed| she is not really so 

ator1a Mother! You apologize for me to 
him! 

MRs CLANDON My dear you have some of 
the faults of youth as well as its qualities, 
and Mr Valentine seems rather too old 
tashioned in his ideas about Ins own sex to 
lke beimg called an idiot And now had we 
not better go and see what Dolly 1s doing? 
[Ske goes towards the nindow] 

ctonta Do you go, mother I wish to 
speak to Mr Valentine alone 

MRS CLANDON [startled into a remonstrance] 
My dear! (Recollecting herself] I beg your 
pardon, Gloria Certainly, if you wish [She 
goes out] 

VALENTINE Qh, if your mother were only a 
widow! She’s worth six of you 

ctoria Thatis the first thing I have heard 
you say that does you honor 

VALENTINE Stuff! Come say what you want 
to say and let me go 

atoria Ihave only this tosay You dragged 
me down to your level for a moment this 
afternoon Do you think, if that had ever 
happened before, that I should not have 
been on my guard? that I should not have 
known what was coming, and known my own 
miserable weakness? 

VALENTINE [scolding at her passcanately| Dont 
talk of it in that way What do I care for 
anything in you but your weakness, as you 
callit? You thought yourself very safe, didnt 
you, behind your advanced 1:deas? I amused 
myself by upsetting them pretty easily 

GLORIA [insolenily, feeling that now she can 
do as she likes with ham] Indeed! 

VALENTINE But why did I do it? Because I 
was being tempted to awahen your heart to 
stir the depths in you Why was I tempted? 
Because Nature was in deadly earnest with 
me when I was in jest with her When the 
great moment came, who was awakened’ 
who was stirred? in whom did the depths 
break up? In myself—myself J was trans- 
ported you were only offended—shocked 
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You are just an ordinary young lady, too 
ordinary to allow tame heutenants to go as 
far as I went Thats all I shall not trouble 
you with conventional apologies Goodbye 
(He makes resolutely for the door] 

GLORIA Stop [He hesitates] Oh, will jou 
understand, if I tell ) ou the truth, that Iam 
not making ads ances to you? 

VALENTINE Pooh! I know what youre gomg 
tosay You think youre not ordinary that I 
was nght that you really have those depths 
im your nature It flatters you to believe it 
[She recors] Well, I grant that you are not 
ordinary 1n some ways you are a clever girl 
[Gloria stifles an exclamation of rage, and takes 
a threatening step towards him}, but youve not 
been awakened yet You didnt care you 
dont care It was my tragedy, not yours 
Goodbye [He turns to the door She watches 
him, appalled to see him slipping from her grasp 
As he turns the handle, he pauses, then turns 
agan to her, offering ius hand} Let us part 
kindly 

GLORIA [enormously relieved, and emmedrately 
turning her back on him deliberately] Goodbye 
J trust you will soon recover from the wound 

VALENTINE [brighiemng up as t flashes on 
him that he ıs master of the situation after all) 
I shall recover such wounds heal more than 
they harm After all, I still have my own 
Glona 

GLORIA [facing Aum quckly| What do you 
mean? 

VALENTINE The Gloria of my mmaginathon 

GLORIA [proudly] Keep your own Gloria 
the Gloria of your imagination [Her emotion 
begins to break through her pride} The real 
Glona the Glona who was shocked, offended, 
hornfied—oh yes, qmte truly—who was 
driven almost mad with shame by the feeling 
that all her power over herself had brohen 
down at her first real encounter with—mth— 
[The color rushes over her face again She 
covers 1i mith her left hand, and puis her right 
on hus left arm to support herself | 

VALENTINE Tahe care I’m losing my senses 
again {Summoning all her courage, she takes 
away her hand from her face and puts tt on hts 
right shoulder, turning him tonards her and 
looking jum straight im the eyes He begins to 
protest agtatedly} Gloria be sensible 3t’s no 

use J havnt a penny m the world 

conia Cant you earn one? Other people 

do 

VALENTINE [half delighted, half frightened] 
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I never could youd be unhappy My dearest 
love I should be the merest fortune-hunting 
adventurer if — [Her grip of hus arms tightens, 
and she kisses kim) Oh Lord! [Breathless} Oh, 
I— [he gasps] I dont know anything about 
women twelve years experience 3s not 
enough [In a gust of jealousy she throns him 
away from her, and he reels back into a char 
lke a leaf before the mnd) 

Dolly dances in, nalising with the rarer, 
followed by Mrs Clandon and Finch, also 
waltsing, and Phil prrouetiing by himself 

DOLLY [sinking on the char at the nriing- 
table} Oh, I’m out of breath How beavthfully 
you waltz, Wilham! 

MRS CLANDON [senkeng on the saddle-bag seat 
on the hearth} Oh how could you make me 
do such a silly thing, Finch! I havnt danced 
smee the soiree at South Place twenty years 
ago 

GLORIA [peremptor:ly to Valentine} Get up 
[Valentine gets up abjecily} Now let us have 
no false delicacy Tell my mother that we 
have agreed to marry one another 

A silence of stupefaction ensues Valentine, 
dumb nith pantie, looks at them mith an obvious 
impulse to run away 

DOLLY [breaking the silence) Number S13! 

PHILIP Sh! 

pouty [tumuliuously| Oh, my feehngs!' I 
want to kiss somebody, and we bar it m the 
family Wheres Finch* 

m‘comas No, positively 

Crampton appears at the mindow 

DOLLY {running to Crampton] Oh, youre just 
sn time [She kisses him) Now [leading hem 
Jfornard} bless them 

cLorIa No I will have no such thing, even 
m jest When I need a blessing, I shall ash 
my mother’s 

CRAMPTON [to Glor:a, mith deep disappoint- 
ment} Am I to understand that you have 
engaged yourself to this young gentleman’ 

GLORIA [resolutely] Yes Do you intend to 
be our fnend or— 

pouty —or our father? 

craueton I should hke to be both, my 
child But surely—! Mr Valentine I appeal 
to your sense of honor 

VALENTINE Youre quite nght It’s perfect 
madness If we go out to dance together I 
shall have to borrow five shillings from her 
for a ticket Gloria dont be rash youre 
throwing yourself away I'd much better 
clear straight out of this, and never see any 
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of you again I shant commit suicide I 
shant even be unhappy Itll be a rehef to 
me J—I’m frightened, I’m positively fnght- 
ened, and that s the plain truth 

GLORIA [determinedly] You shall not go 

VALENTINE [quazling| No, dearest of course 
not But—oh, will somebody only talk sense 
for a moment and bring us all to reason! J 
cant Where’s Bohun? Bohun’s the man 
Phil go and summon Bohun 

pute From the vasty deep I go [He 
makes his bat quwer in the ar and darts away 
through the nindow) 

waiter [harmoniously to Valentine] If you 
will excuse my putting in a word, sir, do not 
let a matter of five shillings stand between 
you and your happmess, sir We shall be 
only too pleased to put the ticket down to 
you, and you can settle at your convenience 
Very glad to meet you in any way, very 
happy and pleased indeed, sir 

PHILIP [reappearing] He comes [He waves 
ius bat over the nindon) 

Bohun comes tn, taking off his false nose and 
throning tt on the table in passing as he comes 
between Gloria and Valentine 

VALENTINE The point is, Mr Bohun— 

M‘comas [interrupting from the hearthrug] 
Excuse me, sir the point must be put to 
him by a solicitor The question 1s one of 
an engagement between these two young 
people The lady has some property, and 
[looking at Crampton] will probably have a 
good deal more 

crampron Possibly I hope so 

VALENTINE And the gentleman hasnt a rap 

BOHUN [naling Valentine to the point instantly] 
Then insist on a settlement That shocks 
your delicacy most sensible precautions do 
But you ask my advice, and I give it to you 
Have a settlement 

atoria [proudly] He shall have a settle- 
ment 

VALENTINE My good sir, I dont want 
advice for myself Give her some advice 

sonun She wont take it When youre 
married, she wont tahe yours either— [turn- 
ing suddenly on Gloria] oh no you wont you 
think you will, but you wont He’ll set to 
work and earn ns hving— [turning suddenly 
on Valentine| oh yes you will you think you 
wont, but you will She'll mahe you 

CRAMPTON [only kalf persuaded] Then, Mr 
Bohun, you dont thmk this match an unwise 
one? 
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soHun Yes I do all matches are unwise 
It’s unwise to be born, it’s unwise to be 
married, it’s unwise to hve, and it’s wise to 
die 

WAITER [ensinuating fumself betneen Cramp- 
ton and Valentine} Then, if I may respectfully 
put a word im, sn, so much the worse for 
wisdom! 

PHILIP Allow me to remark that if Gloria 
has made up her mmd— 

potty The matter’s settled, and Valen- 
time’s done for And we're missing all the 
dances 

VALENTINE [to Gloria, gallantly making the 
best of 1t) May I have a dance— 

Bouun [znterposing ın has grandest diapason] 
Excuse me I claim that privilege as counsel's 
fee May I have the honor? thank you [He 
dances away mith Glorta, and disappears among 
the lanterns, leaving Valentine gasping) 

VALENTINE [recovering his breath} Dolly may 
I— [offering himself as her partner)? 

potty Nonsense! [eluding him and running 
round the table to the fireplace] Finch my 
Finch! [Ske pounces on M‘Comas and makes 
hum dance] 

m‘comas [protesting] Pray restrain—really— 
[He es borne off dancing through the nindow] 

VALENTINE [making a last effort} Mrs Clan- 
don may J— 

PHILIP [ forestalling jim] Come, mother 
[He serzes his mother and whirls her away) 

MRS CLANDON [remonstrai:ng| Phi, Phl— 
[She shares M‘Comas’s fate] 

crampton [following them mith senile glee} 
Ho! ho! He! he! he! (He goes into the garden 
chuckling] 

VALENTINE [collapsing on the ottoman and 
staring at the waiter] I might as well be a 
married man already 

WAITER [contemplating the defeated Duelist 
of Sex mith neffable benignity] Cheer up, sir, 
cheerup Every manis frightened of marnage 
when it comes to the point, but 1t often turns 
out very comfortable, very enjoyable and 
happy mdeed, sir—from time to tme I 
never was master in my own house, sir my 
wife was hke your young lady she was of a 
commanding and masterful disposition, which 
my son has mherited But 2f I had my hfe 
to hve twice over, I'd do 1t again I'd do it 
again, I assure you You never can tell, sir 
you never can tell 


THE END 
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THE DEVIL’S DISCIPLE 
A MELODRAMA (1897) 
BEING THE FIRST OF THREE PLAYS FOR PURITANS 


ACT I 

At the most wretched hour between a blacl, night 
and a mntry morning tn the year 1777, Mrs 
Dudgeon, of New Hampshire, ts sitting up in the 
knichen and general dwelling room of her farm 
house on the outskerts of the town of Websterbridge 
She ts not a prepossessing woman No noman 
looks her best after sitting up all mght, and Mrs 
Dudgeon’s face, even at its best, ıs grimly 
trenched by the channels into which the barren 
forms and observances of a dead Puritanism can 
pen a litter temper and a fierce pride She rs an 
elderly matron who has worked hard and got 
nothing by tt except dominton and detestation in 
her sordid home, and an unquestioned reputation 
Sor prety and respectability among her neighbors, 
to whom drink and debauchery are still so much 
more tempting than religion and rectttude, that 
they conceive goodness simply as self-demal This 
conception ts eastly extended to others-dental, and 
Jinally generalised as covering anything disagree- 
able So Mrs Dudgeon, being exceedingly dis- 
agreeable, ıs held to be exceedingly good Short 
of flat felony, she enjoys complete license ercept 
Jor amable weaknesses of any sort, and ts conse- 
quently, mihout knomng 1t, ihe most hcentious 
woman ın the parish on the strength of never hav- 
ang broken the seventh commandment or missed a 
Sunday at the Presbyterzan church. 

The year 1777 1s the one in which the passions 
roused by the brealing-off of the American colonies 
from England, more by ther own weight than ther 
onn mill, bozled up to shooting pont, the shooting 
being zdealised to the English mind as suppression 
of rebellion and matntenance of Britsh dominion, 
and to the American as defence of liberty, resist- 
ance to tyranny, and self-sacrifice on the altar of 
the Rights of Man Into the merits of these tdeal- 
ısakons ut ıs not here necessary to mquire suffice 
it to say, mithout prejudice, that they have con- 
vinced both Americans and English that the most 
Iughminded course for them to pursue ts to kill as 
many of one another as possible, and that military 

operations to that end are in full srang, morally 
supported by confident requests from the clergy of 
both sides for the blessing of God on their arms 

Under such circumstances many other nomen 


besides this disagreeable Mrs Dudgeon find them- 
selves sting up all night wating for news Lake 
her, too, they fall asleep towards morning at the 
rish of nodding themselves into the Iaichen fire 
Mrs Dudgeon sleeps mith a shawl over her head, 
and her feet on a broad fender of tron laths, the 
step of the domestic altar of the fireplace, mith 
tts huge hobs and boiler, and tts hinged arm abore 
the smoky mantelshelf for roasting The plan 
kıutchen table ıs opposite the fire, at her elbow, 
with a candle on rt in a tin sconce Her chair, hke 
all the others in the room, 1s uncushtoned and 
unpainted, but as tt has around railed bach and a 
seat conventionally moulded to the sitter’s curves, 
tt 2s comparatwwely a char of state The room has 
three doors, one on the same side as the fireplace, 
near the corner, leading to the best bedroom, one, 
at the opposite end of the opposite wall, leading 
to the scullery and washhouse, and the housedoor, 
mith rts latch, heavy loch, and clumsy wooden bar, 
an the front qwall, between the mindow 1n tts middle 
and the corner next the bedroom door Between 
the door and the nindom a rack of pegs suggests 
to the deductive observer that the men of the house 
are all away, as there are no hats or coais on 
them On the other side of the mtndow the clock 
hangs on a nail, mth tts white wooden dial, black 
tron weighis, and brass pendulum Between the 
cloch and the corner, a big cupboard, loched, 
siands on a dwarf dresser full of common 
crockery 

On the side opposite the fireplace, between the 
door and the corner, a shamelessly ugly black 
horsehair sofa stands agaist the wall An tnspec- 
tron of its siridulous surface shens that Mrs 
Dudgeon ıs not alone A girl of sixteen or seren- 
teen has fallen asleep on tt She is a mild, tomd 
looking creature mith black ka and tanned skin 
Her frock, a scanty garment, 1s rent, weather- 
stained, berrystained, and by no means scrupu- 
lously clean It hangs on her nith a freedom 
which, taken mith ker bronn legs and bare feet; 
suggests no great stock of underclothing 

Suddenly there comes a tapping at the door, not 
loud enough to rake the sleepers Then bnockings 
which disturbs Mrs Dudgeon a little Finally the 
laich ıs tried, whereupon she springs up al once 
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urs pupGEON [threatentngly] Well, why dont 
you open the door? [She sees that the gurl ts 
asleep, and immediately rases a clamor of heart- 
felt vexation) Well, dear, dear me! Now this 
1s— [shaking her] wake up, wake up do you 
hear? 

THE GIRL [stung up] What 1s it? 

Mrs pupGEO\ Wake up, and be ashamed 
of yourself, you unfeeling sinful gi, falling 
asleep lihe that, and your father hardly cold 
in his grave 

THE GIRL [half asleep still} I didnt mean to 
I dropped of— 

MRS DUDGEON [cutting her short} Oh yes, 
youve plenty of excuses, I daresay Dropped 
off! [Friercely, as the knocking recommences] 
Why dont you get up and let your unele m? 
after me waiting up all mght for him! [She 
pushes her rudely off the sofa] There I'll open 
the door much good you are to wait up Go 
and mend that fire a bit 

The girl, coned and wretched, goes to the fire 
and puts a log on Mrs Dudgeon unbars the 
door and opens tt, letting into the stuffy Pichen a 
litle of the freshness and a great deal of the chill 
of the dawn, also her second son Christy, a 
Jaltrsh, stupid, farr-hared, roundfaced man of 
about 22, muffled wn a plad shawl and grey 
overcoat Ile hurrtes, shivering, to the fire, leav- 

~ang Mrs Dudgeon to shut the door 

CHRISTY [at the fire] F—f—f! but 1t 1s cold 
[Seeng the girl, and staring lumpishly at her} 
Why, who are you? 

THE GIRL [shyly] Essie 

MRS DUDGEON Oh, you may well ask [To 
Esse] Go to your room, child, and he down, 
since you havnt feehng enough to keep you 
awake Your history isnt fit for your own ears 
to hear 

Essie J—~ 

MRS DUDGEON [peremptorily] Dont answer 
me, Miss, but shew your obedience by doing 
what I tell you [Zsste, almost tn tears, crosses 
the room to the door near the sofa} And dont 
forget your prayers [Esse goes oui} She'd 
have gone to bed last mght just as if no- 
thing had happened if I’d let her 

curisty [ phlegmatically] Well, she cant be 
expected to feel Uncle Peter’s death hke 
one of the family 

Mrs DupceON What are you talking about, 
child? Isnt she his daughter—the pumshment 
of his wickedness and shame? [She assaulis 
her chair by stung down] 

cunisry [staring] Uncle Peter’s daughter! 
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mas pupGEON Why else should she be here? 
D’ye think Ive not had enough tiouble and 
care put upon me bringing up my own gurls, 
let alone you and your good-for-nothing 
brother, without having your uncle’s bas- 
tards— j 

CHRISTY [enterrupting her niih an apprehen- 
swe glance at the door by which Essie nent out] 
Sh! She may hear you 

MRS DUDGEON [rarsing her vorce} Let her hear 
me People who fear God dont fear to give 
the devil's work its mght name [Chresty, 
soullessly indifferent to the strife of Good and 
Evil, stares at the fire, warming lumself| Well, 
how long are you going to stare there hhe a 
stuck pig? What news have you for me? 

cunisty [taking off his hat and shawl and 
going to the rack to hang them up] The minister 
1s to break the news to you He’ll be here 
presently 

mrs puDGEON Break what news? 

CHRISTY [standing on tipioe, from boyish 
habit, to hang has hat up, though he ts quite tall 
enough to reach the peg, and speaking nith 
callous placedtty, considering the nature of the 
announcement| Father’s dead too 

MRS DUDGEON [stupent] Your father! 

CHRISTY [sulkily, coming bach to the fire and 
warmıng hımself agan, attending much more to 
the fire than to his mather] Well, it's not my 
fault When we got to Nevinstown we found 
hım Jl m bed He didnt hnow us at first 
The mimster sat up with him and sent me 
away He died in the mght 

MRS DUDGEON [bursting into dry angry tears] 
Well, I do think this 1s hard on me—very 
hard on me His brother, that was a disgrace 
to us all his hfe, gets hanged on the pubhe 
gallows as a rebel, and your father, instead 
of staying at home where his duty was, with 
his own family, goes after him and dies, 
leaving everythmg on my shoulders After 
sending this girl to me to take care of, too! 
{Ske plucks her shantl vexedly over her ears] 
It's sinful, so itis downright sinful 

CHRISTY [nth a slow, bone cheerfulness, 
after a pause} 1 think it’s going to be a fine 
morning, after all 

MRS DUDGEON [rarling at lam] A fine morning! 
And your father newly dead! Wheres your 
feelings, child? 

cunisty {obstinately] Well, I didnt mean 
any harm I suppose a man may mahe a 
remark about the weather even if his father’s 
dead 
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MRS DUDGEON ([drffer/y] A mce comfort my 
children are to me! One son a fool, and the 
other a lost sinner thats left his home to hve 
with smugglers and gypsies and villas, the 
scum of the earth! 

Someone knocks 

CHRISTY [mthout moving] Thats the mmister 

MRS DUDGEON [ sharply} Well, arnt you going 
to let Mr Anderson in? 

Christy goes sheepishly to the door. Mrs Dud- 
geon buries her face in her hands, as it ıs her 
duty as a mdom to be overcome mith grief 
Christy opens the door, and admits the minister, 
Anthony Anderson, a shrend, genial, ready 
Presbytertan divine of about 50, mith something 
of the authority of his profession in his bear- 
tng But et 2s an altogether secular authority, 
sweetened by a conciliatory, sensible manner not 
ai all suggestive of a quite thoroughgoing other- 
worldliness He ts a strong, healthy man too, 
wih a thick sanguine nech, and his heen, cheerful 
mouth cuis inio somewhat fleshy corners No 
doubt an excellent parson, but still a man capable 
of making the most of ths world, and perhaps a 
hitle apologetscally conscious of getting on better 
miih vt than a sound Presbyterian ought 

ANDERSON [to Christy, at the door, looking at 
Mrs Dudgeon whilst he takes off his cloak) Have 
you told her? 

curisty She made me [He shuts the door, 
yawns, and loafs across to the sofa, where he 
suis down and presently drops off to sleep} 

Anderson looks compasstonately at Mrs Dud- 
geon Then he hangs ius cloak and hat on the 
rach Mrs Dudgeon dries her eyes and looks up 
at hum 

ANDERSON Sister the Lord has lad his 
hand very heavily upon you 

NRS DUDGEON [mth intensely recalcitrant 
resignatton| It’s His will, I suppose, and I 
must bow te 2t But I do think 1t hard What 
call had Timothy to go to Springtown, and 
remind everybody that he belonged to a 
man that was bemg hanged*—and [spetefully} 
that deserved it, 1f ever a man did 

ANDERSON [gently] They were brothers, Mis 
Dudgeon 

MRS DUDGEON ‘Timothy never achnow- 
ledged him as his brother after we were 
marned he had too much respect for me to 
nsult me with such a brother Would such a 
selfish wretch as Peter have come thirty 
miles to see Timothy hanged, do you thinh? 
Not thirty yards, not he However, I must 
bear my cross as best I may. least said 1s 
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soonest mended 

ANDERSON [very grate, coming down to the 
Jire to stand mith his back to zt} Your eldest son 
Was present at the execution, Mrs Dudgeon. 

MRS DUDGEON [disagreeably surprised] 
Richard? 

ANDERSON [nodding] Yes 

MRS DUDGEON {windictively}] Let it be a warn- 
mg to him He may end that way himself, 
the wicked, dissolute, godless— [she suddenly 
stops, her vorce fails, and she ashs, mth evident 
dread| Did Timothy see him? 

ANDERSON Yes 

MRs DUDGEON [holding her breath] Well? 

ANDERSON He only saw him sn the crowd 
they did not speak [Mrs Dudgeon, greatly 
relieved, exhales the pent up breath and sits at her 
ease again) Y our husband was greatly touched 
and impressed by his brother’s awful death 
[Mrs Dudgeon sneers Anderson breaks off to 
demand mith some indignation} Well, wasnt 1t 
only natural, Mrs Dudgeon? He softened 
towards Ins prodigal son in that moment 
He sent for him to come to see him 

mrs pUDGEON [her alarm renewed] Sent for 
Richard! 

ANDERSON Yes, but Richard would notcome 
He sent his father a message, but I’m sorry 
to say 1t was a wicked message—an awful 
message 

MRS DUDGEON What was it? 

ANDERSON That he would stand by his 
wicked uncle and stand against ns good 
parents, ın this world and the neat 

MRS DUDGEON f{:mplacably] He will be 
pumshed forıt He will be pumshed for 1t— 
in both worlds 

ANDERSON That is not in our hands, Mrs 
Dudgeon 

mrs pupDGEON Did I say it was, Mr Ander- 
son? We are told that the wicked shall be 
punished Why should we do our duty and 
heep God’s law if there 1s to be no difference 
made between us and those who follow their 
own hkings and dishkings, and make a jest 
of us and of their Maker’s word? 

anperson Well, Richard’s earthly father 
has been meraful to him, and his heavenly 
judge ıs the father of us all 

Mrs DupcEON [ forgetting herself] Richard's 
earthly father was a softheaded— 

ANDERSON [shocked] Oh! 

MRS DUDGEON [mth a touch of shame] Well, 
J am Richard’s mother If I am against him 
who has any right to be for him? [Trying t0 
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conctlate him] Wont you sit down, Mr Ander- 
son? I should have ashed you before, but I’m 
so troubled 

ANDERSONS Thank you [He tales a chair 

from beside the fireplace, and turns tt so that he 
can sii comfortably at the fire When he ws seated 
he adds, in the tone of a man nho knons that he 
ts opening a difficult subject] Has Christy told 
you about the new will? 

mrs pupcEon [all her fears returmng| The 
new willl Did Timothy—? [She breaks off, 
gasping, unable to complete the question] 

ANDERSON Yes In his last hours he changed 
his mnd 

MRS DUDGEON [hte mith intense rage] And 
you let hım rob me? 

ANDERSON I had no power to prevent him 
giving what was his to his own son 

mrs DupcEon He had nothing of his own 
His money was the money I brought him as 
my marriage portion It was for me to deal 
with my own money and my own son He 
dare not have done it if I had been with 
him, and well he knew it That was why he 
stole away hke a thef to take advantage of 
the law to rob me by making a new will 
behind my bach The more shame on you, 
Mr Anderson,—you, a mimster of the gospel 
—to act as his accomplice in such a crime 

ANDERSON [resing] I wiil take no offence at 
what you say in the first bitterness of your 
grief 

MRS DUDGEON '-- ‘~~! + 

ANDERSON Wi y C a’ ; 
wf you can find 1t in your heart to think that 
the better word 

Mrs DupcEon My heart! My heart! And 
since when, pray, have you begun to hold up 
our hearts as trustworthy guides for us? 

ANDERSON [rather guiltsly] I—er— 

MRS DUDGEON [vehemently] Dont he, Mr 
Anderson We are told that the heart of man 
1s deceitful above all things, and desperately 
wicked My heart belonged, not to Timothy, 
but to that poor wretched brother of his that 
has just ended Ins days with a rope round Ins 
nech—aye, to Peter Dudgeon You know it 
old Eh Hawhins, the man to whose pulpit 
you succeeded, though you are not worthy 
to loose his shoe latchet, told xt you when he 
gave over our souls into your charge He 
warned me and strengthened me against my 
heart, and made me marry a Godfeanng man 
-~as he thought What else but that discipline 
has made me the woman I am? And you, 
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you, who followed your heart in your mar- 
riage, you talk to me of what I find in my 
heart Go home to your pretty wife, man, and 
leave me to my prayers [She turns from ham 
and leans with her elbows on the table, brooding 
over her nrongs and takmg no further notice of 
him 

Teese [xlling enough to escape] The 
Lord forbid that I should come between you 
and the source of all comfort! [He goes to the 
rach for hts coat and hat} 

mrs DuDGEON [mzthout looking at him] The 
Lord will know what to forbid and what to 
allow without your help 

anperson And whom to forgive, I hope— 
Eh Hawkins and myself, if we have ever set 
up our preaching against His law [He fastens 
hus cloak, and 1s now ready to go| Just one 
word—on necessary business, Mrs Dudgeon 
There is the reading of the will to be gone 
through, and Richard has a mght to be pre- 
sent He 1s im the town, but he has the grace 
to say that he does not want to force himself 
m here 

mrspupGEoN Heshallcome here Doeshe 
expect us to leave his father’s house for his 
convemence? Let them all come, and come 
quickly, and go quichly They shall not make 
the will an excuse to shirk half their day’s 
work I shall be ready, never fear 

ANDERSON [coming bach a step or iwo) Mrs 
Dudgeon I used to have some little influence 
with you When did I lose 1t? 

mrs DUDGEON [stell nethout turning to him] 
When you marned for love Now youre 
answered 

ANDERSON Yes I am answered [Iie goes 
out, musing] 

MRS pupcEon [to herself, thinking of her 
husband) Thef! Thief! [She shakes herself 
angrily out of her chair, throws bach the shanl 
from her head, and sets to work to prepare the 
room for the reading of the mill, beginning by 
replacing Anderson's chair against the wall, and 
pushing bach her own to the window Then she 
calls, ın her hard, dreing, wrathful way] 
Christy [No answer hets fast asleep] Christy 
[She shakes hum roughly] Get up out of that, 
and be ashamed of yourself—sleeping, and 
your father dead! [She returns to the table, puts 
the candle on the mantelshelf, and takes from 
the table draner a red table cloth which she 
spreads} 

curisty [rising reluctantly] Well, do you 
suppose we are never going to sleep until we 
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are out of mourning? 

mas puDGEON I want none of your sulks 
Here help me to set this table [They place 
the table in the meddle of the room, mith Christy's 
end tonards the fireplace and Mrs Dudgeon's 
tonards the sofa Christy drops the table as soon 
as possible, and goes to the fire, leaving his mother 
to make the final adjustments of ws position) 
We shall have the mmister back here with 
the lawyer and all the family to read the will 
before you have done toasting yourself Go 
and wake that girl, and then hight the stove 
in the shed you cant have your breakfast 
here And mind you wash yourself, and make 
yourself fit to receive the company [Ske 
punctuates these orders by going to the cupboard, 
unlocking wt, and producing a decanter of me, 
which has no doubt stood there untouched since 
the last state occaston tn the family, and some 
glasses, which she sets on the table Also tro 
green nare plates, on one of which she puts a 
barnbrach nith a knife beside ıt On the other 
she shakes some biscwts out of a tin, putteng bach 
one or two, and counting the rest] Now mind 
there are ten biseurts there let there be ten 
there when I come back after dressing my- 
self And heep your fingers off the raisins in 
that cake. And tell Essie the same I suppose 
I can trust you to bring in the case of stuffed 
birds without breaking the glass? [Ske replaces 
the tin in the cupboard, which she locks, pocketing 
the key carefully) 

CHRISTY [lingering at the fire] Youd better 
put the inkstand instead, for the lawyer 

MRS DUDGEOV Thats no answer to make to 
me, sir Go and do as youre told [Christy 
turns sullenly to obey| Stop take down that 
shutter before you go, and let the daylight 
im you cant expect me to do all the heavy 
work of the house with a great lout hhe you 
idling about 

Christy takes the nindow bar out of its 
clamps, and puts ti aside, then opens the shuiter, 
shening the grey mornng Mrs Dudgeon tahes 
the sconce from the mantelshelf, blows out the 
candle, extinguishes the snuff by pinching tt with 
her fingers, first leking them for the purpose, 
and replaces the sconce on the shelf É 

CHRISTY [looking through the mindow) Heres 
the minister’s wife 

MRS DUDGEON [displeased] What! Is she 
coming here? 

CHRISTY Yes 

MRS DUDGEON What does she want troub- 
lng me at ths hour, before I am properly 
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dressed to receive people? 

CHRISTY Youd better ask her 

MRS DUDGEON [threateningly| Youd better 
keep a civil tongue in your head [He goes 
sulhily towards the door She comes after him, 
plyng him mith instructions} Tell that girl to 
come to me as soon as she’s had her breah- 
fast. And tell her to make herself fit to be 
seen before the people [Christy goes out and 
slams the door tn her face} Nice manners, that! 
[Someone knocks at the house door she turns 
and cries nhospitably| Come m [Judith Ander- 
son, the minister's nife, comes ın Judith 1s more 
than tnenty years younger than her husband, 
though she nill never be as young as he in 
vtalty She 1s pretty and proper and ladylihe, 
and has been admired and petted into an opinion 
of herself sufficiently favorable to give her a 
self-assurance nħhch serves her instead of 
strength She has a pretty taste wn dress, and in 
her face the pretty lines of a sentimental char- 
acter formed by dreams Even her litle self- 
complacency zs pretiy, lie a child’s vanity 
Rather a pathetic creature to any sympathetic 
observer who knows how rough a place the 
norld 2s One feels, on the whole, that Anderson 
might have chosen norse, and that she, needing 
protection, could not have chosen better] Oh, it’s 
you, is it, Mrs Anderson? 

supitu [very politely—almost patronisingly] 
Yes Can I do anything for you, Mrs Dud- 
geon? Can I help to get the place ready 
before they come to read the will? 

MRS DUDGEON [sizffly} Thank you, Mrs 
Anderson, my house ıs always ready for 
anyone to come into 

MRS ANDERSON [nth complacent ameabuiltty} 
Yes, indeed ıt ıs Perhaps you had rather I 
did not intrude on you just now 

MRS DUDGEON Oh, one more or less will 
make no difference this morning, Mrs Ander- 
son Now that youre here, youd better stay 
If you wouldnt mind shutting the door! 
[Judith smiles, implying “How stupid of me!” 
and shuts ıt mth an exasperalıng ar of doing 
something pretty and becomng| Thats better 
I must go and tidy myself a bit I suppose 
you dont mind stoppmg here to receive 
anyone that comes until I’m ready 

supiru [graciously giving her leave] Oh yes, 
certainly Leave that to me, Mrs Dudgeon, 
and tahe your time [She hangs her cloah and 
bonnet on the rach} 

MRS DUDGEON [half sneering] I thought that 
would be more in your way than getting the 
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house ready [Zssve comes back] Oh,here you 
are! [Severely] Come here let me see you 
[Essve tumdly goes to her Mrs Dudgeon tahes 
her roughly by the arm and pulls her round to 
inspect the results of her attempt to clean and 
udy herself—results mich shew hitle practice 
and less conviction] Mm! Thats what you call 
doing your hai properly, I suppose It’s 
easy to see what you are, and how you were 
biought up [Ske throws her arm away, and 
goes on, peremptory} Now you listen to me 
and do as youre told You sit down there in 
the corner by the fire, and when the com- 
pany comes dont dare to speak until youre 
spoken to [Esse creeps away to the fireplace] 
Your father’s people had better see you and 
know youre there theyre as much bound to 
keep you from starvation as J am At any 
rate they mht help But let me have no 
chattermg and making free with them, as if 
you were their equal Do you hear? 

ESSIE Yes 

mrs pupceon Well, then go and do as 
youre told [Lsse sits donn muserably on the 
corner of the fender furthest from the door] 
Never mind her, Mrs Anderson you know 
who she is and what she is If she gives you 
any trouble, just tell me, and I'll settle 
accounts with her [Mrs Dudgeon goes into the 
bedroom, shutting the door sharply behind her as 
if even it had to be made do uts duty mith a ruth- 
less hand] 

JUDITH [patromsing Esse, and arranging the 
cahe and nine on the table more becomngly) Xon 
must not mind if your aunt is strict with you 
She is a very good woman, and desires your 
good too 

ESSIE [ez estless misery] Yes 

JUDITH [annoyed mith Lssve for her failure to 
be consoled and edified, and to appreciate the 
Aindly condescension of the remark] You are not 
going to be sullen, I hope, Essie 

gessie No 

sumri Thats a good gurl! [She places a 
couple of chars at the table mth ther backs to 
the window, nith a pleasant sense of beng a 
more thoughtful housekeeper than Mrs Dudgeon} 
Do you know any of your father’s relatives? 

esste No They wouldnt have anything to 
do with him they were too rehgious Tather 
used to talk about Dich Dudgeon, but I 
never saw him 

Jupita [ostentatously shocked) Dich Dud- 
geon! Esse do you wish to be a really 
respectable and grateful girl, and to make 
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a place for yourself here by steady good 
conduct? 

Essie [very half-heartedly| Yes 

Jupitru Then you must never mention the 
name of Richard Dudgeon—nevei even 
think about hmm He 1s a bad man 

esste What has he done? 

supitH You must not ask questions 
about nm, Essie You are too young to 
know what 1t 1s to be a bad man But heis a 
smuggler, and he hves with gypsies, and he 
has no love for his mother and his family, 
and he wrestles and plays games on Sunday 
instead of going to church Never let him 
mto your presence, 1f you can help 1t, Essie, 
and try to keep yourself and all womanhood 
unspotted by contact with such men 

ESSIE Yes 

Jupirn [again displeased] I am afraid you 
say Yes and No without thinking very 
deeply 

Essig Yes At least I mean— 

supitn [severely] What do you mean? 

ESSIE [almost crying] Only—my father was 
a smuggler, and— [Someone knocks] 

supitn They are beginning to come Now 
remember you aunt’s directions, Essie, and 
be a good girl [Christy comes back mith the 
stand of stuffed birds under a glass case, and 
an inkstand, nhich he places on the table} Good 
morning, Mr Dudgeon Will you open the 
door, please the people have come 

cunisty Good morning [He opens the house 
door} 

The morning ws now farly bright and warm, 
and Anderson, who ts the first to enter, has left 
his cloah at home He ts accompamed by Lawyer 
Hawkins, a brisk, middleaged man in brown 
riding gaiters and yellow breeches, looking as 
much squire as soketor He and Anderson are 
allowed precedence as representing the learned 
professions After them comes the family, headed 
by the senior uncle, Wellam Dudgeon, a large, 
shapeless man, bottle-nosed and evidently no 
asceitc at table Hts clothes are not the clothes, nor 
Fus anxious mife the mfe, of a prosperous man 
Lhe gumor uncle, Titus Dudgeon, ts a wry 
little terrier of a man, with an immense and 
vistbly purseproud mife, both free from the cares 
of the Wilham household 

Hawhans at once goes brishly to the table and 
takes the char nearest the sofa, Christy having 
left the inkstand there He puts hus hat on the 
Joor beside hım, and produces the mll Uncle 
Wilkam comes to the fire and stands on the 
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hearth warming lus coat tails, leaving Mrs 
Willam derelict near the door Uncle Titus, who 
ts the lady’s man of the family, rescues her by 
giving her hes disengaged arm and bringing her 
to the sofa, where he sits down warmly betneen 
las own lady and his brother's Anderson hangs 
up hs hat and waits for a word mith Judith 

suniTH She will be here in a moment Ask 
them to wait (She taps at the bedroom door 
Recewing an answer from nithin, she opens i 
and passes through] 

ANDERSON [taking Jus place at the table at the 
oppostte end to Hawkins] Our poor afflicted 
sister will be with us in a moment Are we 
all here? 

CHRISTY [at the house door, which he has gust 
shut] All except Dick 

The callousness nith which Christy names the 
reprobate gars on the moral sense of the family 
Uncle Wallkam shakes lus head slowly and 
repeatedly Mrs Titus catches her breath convul- 
sively through her nose Her husband speaks 

uvcLE Titus Well, I hope he will have the 
grace not to come I hope so 

The Dudgeons all murmur assent, except 
Christy, who goes to the window and posts him- 
self there, looking out Hankins smiles secretvely 
as uf he knew something that would change their 
lune uf they knew it Anderson ts uneasy the 
love of solemn famely councils, especially funeral 
ones, ws not in his nature Judith appears at the 
bedroom door 

Jupiti [nth gentle empressweness| Friends, 
Mrs Dudgeon [Ske takes the char from beside 
the fireplace, and places it for Mrs Dudgeon, 
who comes from the bedroom in black, mith a 
clean handherchtef to her eyes All rise, except 
Essie Mrs Titus and Mrs Wiliam produce 
equally clean handkerckefs and weep It ts an 
affecting moment} 

UNCLE WILLIAM Would it comfort you, 
sister, 1f we were to offer up a prayer? 

UNCLE TITUS Or smg a hymn? 

ANDERSON [rather hastily} I have been with 
our sister this mormng already, fmnends In 
our hearts we ash a blessing 

att [except Esste} Amen 

They all sit down, except Judith, who stands 
behind Mrs Dudgeon's chair 

JUDITH [to Lssve} Essie did you say Amen? 

Essie [scaredly| No 

supirH Then say it, hhe a good gurl 

ESSIE Amen 

UNCLE WILLIAM [encouragingly] Thats right 
thats mght We hnow who you are, but we 
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are wilhng to be hind to you if you area good 
girl and deserve 1t We are all equal before 
the Throne 

This republican sentiment does not please the 
nomen, who are convinced that the Throne ts pre- 
cisely the place where their superiority, often 
questioned in thes world, mill be recognized and 
rewarded 

CHRISTY [at the window] Heres Dich 

Anderson and Hawkins look round sociably 
Lsste, mith a gleam of interest breaking through 
her misery, looks up Christy grins and gapes 
expectanily at the door The rest are petrified 
milh the intensity of ther sense of Virtue men- 
aced mith outrage by the approach of flaunting 
Vice The reprobaie appeors in the doornay, 
graced beyond hus alleged merits by the morning 
sunlight He ws certainly the best looking member 
of the family, but his expression is rechless and 
sardonic, his manner defiant and satirical, hes 
dress picturesquely careless Only, his forehead 
and mouth betray an extraordinary stead fast- 
ness, and hes eyes are the eyes of a fanatic 

RICHARD [on the threshold, taking off his hat] 
Ladies and gentlemen your servant, your 
very humble servant [Waith this comprehensive 
ensult, he throns his hat to Christy with a sudden- 
ness ihat makes lum gump lihe a negligent miehet 
keeper, and comes into the mddle of ihe room, 
where he turns and deliberately surveys the com- 
pany) How happy you al) looh! how glad to 
see me! [He turns towards Mrs Dudgeon's 
char, and his lip rolls up horribly from his dog 
tooth as he meets her look of undisgused hatred} 
Well, mother keeping up appearances as 
usual thats right, thats night [Judith point- 
edly moves away from his neighborhood to the 
oiher side of the kitchen, kolding her skirt in- 
stnchvely as tf to save ut from contamination 
Uncle Titus promptly marks his approval of her 
action by rising from the sofa, and placing a 
char for her to sit down upon) What! Uncle 
Wilham! I havnt seen you since you gave up 
drinking [Poor Uncle William, shamed, would 
protest, but Richard claps hum heartily on tus 
shoulder, adding] you have given 1t up, havnt 
you? [releasing him mth a playful push] of 
course you have quite right too you overdid 
it [He turns away from Uncle William and 
makes for the sofa} And now, where 1s that 
upright horsedealer Uncle Titus? Uncle 
Titus come forth [He comes upon him holding 
the chair as Judith sits down) As usual, looking 
after the ladies! ` 

vncLe Titus {indignantly} Be ashamed of 
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to hus lips he checks himself guing a dubious 
glance ai ihe mne, and adds mith quani n- 
tenstty| Will anyone obhge me with a glass 
of water? 

Essie, who has been hanging on ius every rord 
and movement rises stealthily and slps out be- 
fund Mrs Dudgeon through the bedroom door, 
returning presently rith a gug and going out of 
the house as qutetly as possible 

Hawes The will is not exactly in proper 
legal phraseology 

RICHARD No my father died without the 
consolations of the law 

HAWENS. Good again, Mr Dudgeon, good 
again [Preparing lo read} Are you ready. sir? 

RicHaRD Ready. aye ready For what we 
are about to receive may the Lord make us 
truly thankful Go ahead 

HAWKINS [reading] “This ıs the last will and 
testament of me Tımothy Dudgeon on my 
deathbed at Nevinstown on the road from 
Springtown to Websterbridge on this twenty- 
fourth day of September, one thousand seven 
hundred and seventy seven I hereby revoke 
all former wills made by me and declare that 
Tam of sound mind and know well what Iam 
doing and that this 3s my real will according 
to my own wish and affections ” 

RICHARD [glancing at his mother} Aha! 

HawEIs [shaking hts head] Bad phraseo- 
logy, sir, wrong phraseology “I gwe and be- 
queath a hundred pounds to my younger son 
Christopher Dudgeon, fifty pounds to be 
paid to him on the day of his marriage to 
Sarah Wilkins if she will have him and ten 
pounds on the birth of each of bhis children 
up to the number of five.” 

nicuarD How if she wont have him? 

curist: She will 2f I have fifty pounds 

RICHARD Good, my brother. Proceed 

Hawes “I give and bequeath to my wife 
Anme Dudgeon, born Anme Primrose”— 
you see he did not know the law, Mr Dud- 
geon your mother was not born Anme she 
was christened so—“‘an annuity of fifty-two 
pounds a year for hfe [Mrs Dudgeon, mith all 
eyes on her, holds herself convulsively regid] to 
be paid out of the interest on her own 
money”—there’s a way to put it, Mr Dud- 
geon' Her own money! 

MRS DUDGEON A very good way to put 
God's truth It was every penny my own 
Fifty-two pounds a year! 

HAWKERS “And I recommend her for her 
goodness and piety to the forging care of 


her children, having stood between them and 
her as far as I could to the best of my abihty ” 

MRS DUDGEON And this is my reward! [Rag- 
tug tnrcardly} You know what I think, Mr 
Anderson you know the word I gave to it. 

ANDERSON It cannot be helped, Mrs Dud- 
geon We must take what comes to us [To 
Harkins} Go on sir 

HAWKINS “J give and bequeath my house 
at Websterbndge with the land belonging 
to it and all the rest of my property soever to 
my eldest son and hei, Richard Dudgeon ” 

RICHARD Oho! The fatted calf, Minister, 
the fatted calf 

HAWKINS “On these conditons—” 

RICHARD The devl! Are there conditions? 

HAWENS “To wit first, that he shall not 
let my brother Peter’s natural child starve 
or be driven by want to an evil hfe ” 

RIcHARD [emphatcally, striking his fist on the 
table} Agreed. 

Mrs Dudgeon, turning to look malignanily at 
Esste misses her and looks quici ly round to see 
where she has moved to, then, seeing that she has 
left the room mithoii leave, closes her lips venge- 
fully 

HAWKINS “Second that he shall be a good 
friend to my old horse Jim’’— [again shaking 
his head} he should have wntten James, sir 

RICHARD James shall hve 1n clover Go on 

HAWENS ——"and keep my deaf farm 
labourer Prodger Feston in his sersice ” 

RICHARD Prodger Feston shall get drunk 
every Saturday 

HawnIns “Third that he make Christy a 
present on his marriage out of the ornaments 
in the best room ” 

RICHARD [holding up the stuffed birds] Here 
you are, Christy 

curist: [d:sappointed] I’d rather have the 
china peacochs 

nicHanp You shall have both [Christy ts 
greatly pleased} Go on 

HawsErvs “Tourthly and lastly. that he try 
to hye at peace with his mother as far as she 
will consent to it” 

nicHarD [dub:ously] Hm! Anything more, 
Mr Hawkins? 

HAaWwEIs [solemnly] “Tinally I give and be- 
queath my soul into my Maher’s hands, 
humbly asking forgi eness for all my sins and 
mistakes and hoping that He will so guide 
my son that 1t may not be said that I have 
done wrong in trusting to him rather than 
to others in the perplexty of my last hour in 
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this strange place ” 

ANDERSON Amen 

THE UNCLES AND AUNTS Amen 

nicHarp My mother does not say Amen 

MRS DUDGEON [rising, unable to give up her 
property nithout a siruggle) Mr Hawkins 1s 
that a proper will? Remember, I have his 
nghtful, legal will, drawn up by yourself, 
leaving all to me 

HawkINS This is a very wrongly and 
uregularly worded will, Mrs Dudgeon, 
though [turneng politely to Richard} 1t contains 
im my Judgment an excellent disposal of Ins 
property 

ANDERSON [znlerposing before Mrs Dudgeon 
can retort} That 1s not what you are ashed, 
Mr Hawkins Is st a legal will? 

HAWKINS The courts will sustain 1t against 
the other 

anpERSON But why, if the other is more 
lawfully worded? 

wawkins Because, sir, the courts will sus- 
tain the claim of a man—~and that man the 
eldest son—against any woman, if they can 
I warned you, Mrs Dudgeon, when you got 
me to draw that other will, that ıt was not a 
wise will, and that though you might make 
him sign it, he would never be easy until he 
revohedıt But you wouldnt take advice, and 
now Mr Richard is cock of the walk [He 
takes hus hat from the floor, rises, and begins 
pocketing his papers and spectacles} 

This ıs the signal for the breaking-up of the 
party Anderson takes his hat from the rach and 
goms Uncle Wiliam at the fire Titus fetches 
Judith her things from the rack The three on the 
sofa rise and chat nth Hawkins Mrs Dudgeon, 
now an intruder ın her own house, stands inert, 
crushed by the weight of the law on women, ac- 
cepling wt, as she has been trained to accept all 
monstrous calamuttes, as proofs of the greatness 
of the power that inflicts them, and of her own 
wormlihe insignificance For at this ime, remem- 
ber, Mary Wollstonecraft is as yet only a girl of 
eighteen, and her Vindication of the Rights of 
Women is still fourteen years off Mrs Dudgeon 
ts rescued from her apathy by Lsste, who comes 
back nath the jug full of water She ts taking 1 
to Richard when Mrs Dudgeon stops her 

MRS DUDGEON [threatening her] Where have 
you been? (Esse, appalled, ines to answer, but 
cannot) How dare you go out by yourself after 
the orders I gave you? 

Essie He ashed for a drink—[she stops, her 
tongue cleaving to her palate mith terror] 


JUDITH [mih gentler severity] W ho ashed for 
a drink? [Esse, speechless, points to Richard) 

nicHarD What! I! 

JUDITH [shocked] Oh Essie, Essie! 

RICHARD I beheve I did [He takes a glass 
and holds «t to Esse to be filled Her hand 
shales] What! afrad of me? 

ESSIE [quckly] No I— [She pours out the 
mater} 

RICHARD [fasting tt] Ah, youve been up the 
street to the market gate spring to get that 
[He takes a draught] Delicious! Thank you 
[Unfortunately at thes moment he chances to 
catch sight of Judith’s face, which expresses the 
most prudish disapproval of hes evident attraction 

Jor Essie, who ıs devouring him nith her grateful 
eyes Its mocking expression returns mstantly 
He puts down the glass, delberately minds his 
arm round Essie’s shoulders, and brings her into 
the middle of the company Mrs Dudgeon being 
in Essie’s way as they come past the table, he says} 
By your leave, mother [and compels her to make 
way for them] What do they call you? Bessie? 

ESSIE Essie 

RICHARD Essie, to be sure Are you a good 
girl, Essie? 

ESSIE [greatly disappointed that he, of all 
people, should begin at her ın this way] Yes [She 
looks doubtfully at Judith} I think so I mean 
I—I hope so 

RicHARD Essie did you ever hear of a 
person called the devil? 

ANDERSON [revolted] Shame on you, sir, with 
a mere chiid— 

RIcHARD By your leave, Minister I do not 
interfere with your sermons do not you m- 
terrupt mine [To Esse] Do you hnow what 
they call me, Essie? 

Essie Dick 

RICHARD [amused patting her on the shoulder) 
Yes, Dich, but something else too They call 
me the Devil’s Disciple 

Essie Why do you let them? 

RICHARD [seriously] Because it’s true I was 
brought up in the other service, but I hnew 
from the first that the Devil was my natural 
master and captam and friend Isaw that he 
was in the nght, and that the world cringed 
to his conqueror only through fear I prayed 
secretly to him, and he comforted me, and 
saved me from haying my spirit broken im 
this house of children’s tears I prormsed him 
my soul, and swore an oath that I would 
stand up for him in this world and stand by 
him in the next [Solemnly] That promise and 
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that oath made a man of me Trom ths day 
this house 1s his home. and no child shall ery 
anat ths hearth 1s his altar and no soul shall 
ever cower over it in the dark evenmgs and 
be afraid Now [turneng forcibly on the rest] 
which of you good men will take this child 
and rescue her from the house of the devil? 

supitu [commng to Essie and throning a pro- 
fecting arm about her} I will You should be 
burnt alive 

Essie But I dont want to [She shrinks back, 
leaving Richard and Judith face to face} 

RICHARD [čo Judith] Actually doesnt want 
to, most virtuous lady! 

wxcie Titus Have a care, Richard Dud- 
geon The law— 

RICHARD [turning ihreatemngly on hım) Have 
a care, you In an hour from this there will 
be no law here but martial law I passed the 
soldiers within six mies on my way here 
before noon Major Swindon’s gallows for 
rebels will be up in the market place 

ANDERSON [calmly] What have we to fear 
from that sir? 

RICHARD More than you think. He hanged 
the wrong man at Springtown he thought 
Uncle Peter was respectable. because the 
Dudgeons had a good name But his next 
example will be the best man in the town to 
whom he can bring home a rebellious word 
Well, we're all rebels, and you know it 

ALL THE MEN [except Anderson] No, no no! 

RICHARD Yes youare You havnt damned 
King George up hill and down dale as I have, 
but youre prayed for Ins defeat, and you 
Anthony Anderson have conducted the ser- 
vice and sold your family bible to buy a pair 
of pistols They maynt hang me perhaps 
because the moral effect of the Devl’s 
Disciple dancing on nothmg wouldnt help 
them But a minister! [Judith, dismayed 
chrgs to Anderson] or a lawyer! [Harkins 
smues life a man able to tale care of himself] 
or an upright horsedealer! [Uncle Titus snarls 
at him ın rage and terror] or a reformed 
drunkard! [Uncle Wilkam, uiterly unnerved, 
moans ard wobbles mih fear) eh? Would that 
shew that King George meant business—ha? 

ANDERSON [perfectly self-possessed} Come, 
my dear he is only tryimg to fnghten you 
There 1s no danger [He takes her out of the 
house The rest crored to the door to follow kam 
except Esste, rrho remains near Richard] 

RICHARD [borsterously derisive} Now then 
how many of you will stay with me run up 


the American flag on the devil’s house, and 
make a fight for freedom? [They scramble 
out Christy among them, hustling one another in 
ther haste) Ha ha! Long Ine the devil! [To 
Mrs Dudgeon, who is follorang them] What, 
mother! Are you off too? 

MRS DUDGEON [deadly pale, ith her hand on 
her heart as tf she had received a deathblow} My 
curse on you! My dying curse! [She goes out] 

RICHARD [calling after her| It will bring me 
luck Ha ha hat 

ESSIE [annously] Maynt I stay? 

RICHARD [furning to her] What! Have they 
forgotten to save your soul im their anxiety 
about their own bodies? Oh yes you may 
stay [He turns excitedly away again and 
shakes Ins fist after them Hts left fist, also 
clenched hangs down Esste seises ut and kisses 
wt her tears falling on tt He starts and loo}s at 
tt] Tears! The devil’s baptism! [She fails on 
her knees sobbing He stoops goodnaturedly to 
raise her, saying] Oh yes, you may cry that 
way, Essie, 1f you hke 


ACT II 


Minster Anderson’s house ıs in the man 
street of Websterbridge not far from the torn 
hall To the eye of the eighteenth century New 
Englander ıt ıs much grander than the plan 
farmhouse of the Dudgeons, but it 1s so plain 
wtself that a modern hovse agent nould let both 
at about the same rent The chief divelling room 
has the same sort of kitchen fireplace, mith boiler, 
toaster hanging on the bars movable tron griddle 
socketed to the hob hook above for roasting, and 
broad fender, on nhich stand a kettle and a plate 
of buttered toast The door, between the fireplace 
and the corner, has neither panels, fingerplates 
nor handles tt 1s made of plain boards, and 
fastens mith a latch The table ts a kttchen table, 
mith a treacle colored cover of American cloth, 
chapped at the corners by draping The tea ser- 
vice on tt consists of tico thick cups and saucers of 
the plainest scare mith milk gug and borl to 
maich, each large enough to contair nearly a 
quart, on a black gapanned tray, and, in the 
middle of the table, a cooden trencher mth a big 
loaf upon it, and a@ square half pound bloc! of 
butter ın a croc! The big oak press facing the 
fire from the opposite side of the room, ts for use 
and storage, not for ornament, and the minister's 
house coat hangs on a peg frorirts door shering 
that he ts out, for when he isin it ts his besi 
coat that hangs there Hts big riding boots stand 
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AnpERson Thats nght Now you make me 
happy- Well, well! [He rises and goes cheertly 
to the fire to dry his shoes| I called on Richard 
Dudgeon on my way back, but he wasnt in 

JuDITH [rising wn consternation] You called 
on that man! 

ANDERSON [reassuring her] Oh, nothing hap- 
pened, dearie He was out 

JUDITH [almost ın tears, as uf the visit were a 
personal humiliatzon to her) But why did you 
go there? 

ANDERSON [gravely] Well, it 1s all the talk 
that Major Swindon is going to do what he 
did in Springtown—make an example of 
some notorious rebel, as he calls us He 
pounced on Peter Dudgeon as the worst 
character there, and 1t 1s the general behef 
that he will pounce on Richard as the worst 
here 

sunits But Richard said— 

ANDERSON [goodhumoredly cutting her short] 
Pooh! Richard said! He said what he thought 
would frighten you and frighten me, my dear 
He said what perhaps (God forgive him!) he 
would hhe to beheve It’s a terrible thing to 
think of what death must mean for a man 
lhe that I felt that I must warn him I left 
a message for him 

JUDITH [querulously| What message? 

ANDERSON Only that I should be glad to 
see him for a moment on a matter of import- 
_ance to himself, and that if he would look in 
here when he was passing he would be wel- 
come 

JUDITH [aghasi] You asked that man to 
come here! 

ANDERSON I did 

JUDITH [sinking on the seat and clasping her 
hands} I hope he wont come! Oh, I pray that 
he may not come! 

ANDERSON Why? Dont you want him to be 
warned? 

supitH He must hnow Ins danger Oh, 
Tony, 1s 16 wong to hate a blasphemer and a 
villain? I do hate him I cant get him out of 
my mind IJ know he will brmg harm with 
him He insulted you he insulted me he in- 
sulted his mother 

ANDERSON [quaznily] Well, dear, lets forgive 
him, and then 1t wont matter 

supitx Oh, I know 1t’s wrong to hate any- 
body, but— 

ANDERSON [going over to her nith humorous 
tenderness] Come, dear, youre not so wicked 

as you think The worst sin towards our 
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fellow creatures 1s not to hate them, but to 
be indifferent to them, thats the essence of 
inhumamity After all, my dear, 1f you watch 
people carefully, youll be surprised to find 
how hke hate 1s to love [She starts, strangely 
touched—even appalled He zs amused at her] 

Yes I’m quite im earnest Think of how some 
of our married frends worry one another, 
tax one another, are jealous of one another, 
cant bear to let one another out of sight for 
a day, are more like jailers and slave-owners 
than lovers Think of those very same people 
with ther enemies, scrupulous, lofty, self- 
respecting, determined to be independent 
of one another, careful of how they speak of 
one another—pooh! havnt you often thought 
that if they only knew it, they were better 
friends to their enemies than to their own 
husbands and wives? Come depend ont, my 
dear, you are really fonder of Richard than 
you are of me, 1f you only knew it Eh! 

JUDITH Oh, dont say that dont say that, 
Tony, even in jest You dont know what a 
horrible feeling 1t gives me 

ANDERSON [laughing] Well, well never mind, 
pet He’s a bad man, and you hate hm as he 
deserves And youre going to make the tea, 
arnt you? 

supitH [remorsefully} Oh yes, I forgot Ive 
been keeping you waiting all this time [She 
goes to the fire and puts on the kettle] 

ANDERSON [going to the press and taking lis 
coat off] Have you stitched up the shoulder 
of my old coat? 

JUDITH Yes, dear [She goes to the table, and 
sets about puting the tea into the teapot from the 
caddy] 

ANDERSON [as he changes his coat for the older 
one hanging on the press, and replaces tt by the 
one he has gust taken off | Did anyone call when 
I was out? 

supitu No, only— (Someone knocks at the 
door Waith a start which belrays her mlense 
nervousness, she retreats to the further end of the 
table mith the tea caddy and spoon in her hands 
exclaiming) Who's that? 

ANDERSON [gomg to her and patting her en- 
couragingly on the shoulder} All nght, pet, all 
nght He wont eat you, whoever he is [She 
tries to smile, and nearly makes herself cry He 
goes to the door and opens tt Richard ts there, 
nnthout overcoat or cloak} You mght have 
raised the latch and come in, Mr Dudgeon 
Nobody stands on much ceremony with us 
[Hospitably] Come in [Richard comes ın care- 
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lessly and stands at the table, looking round the 
room nith a shght pucker of lus nose at the 
mezzotinted divine on the wall Judith leeps her 
eyes on the tea caddy] Is xt still rammg? {He 
shuts the door] 

ricHaRD Raiming hhe the very [hes eye 
catches Judith’s as she loohs quickly and haughtily 
upj— I beg your pardon, but [shening that his 
coat 1s wet] you see—! 

ANDERSON Take it of, sir, and let st hang 
before the fire a while my wife will excuse 
your shırtsleeves Judith put m another 
spoonful of tea for Mr Dudgeon 

RICHARD [eyeing lum cymcally] The magic 
of property, Pastor! Are even you civil to me 
now that I have succeeded to my father’s 
estate? 

Judith throws down the spoon indignantly 

ANDERSON [quite unruffled, and helping 
Richard off with his coat] 1 think, sir, that 
since you accept my hospitahty, you cannot 
have so bad an opinion of 1t Sit down [Wath 
the coat in tus hand, he points to the railed seat 
Richard, in lus shirtsleeves, looks at him half 
quarrelsomely for a moment, then, nith a nod, 
achnonledges that the minister has got the beiter 
of lum, and sits down on the seat Anderson 
pushes hes cloak into a heap on the seat of the 
charr at the fire, and hangs Richard's coat on the 
bach. wn rts place] 

RICHARD Icome,sir,on yourown invitation 
You left word you had something important 
to tell me 

anperson I have a warning which it is my 
duty to give you 

RICHARD [quickly rising] You want to preach 
tome Excuse me I prefei a walk in the 
rain [he makes for his coat] 

ANDERSON [stopping him] Dont be alarmed, 
sir J am no great preacher You are quite 
safe [Richard smiles in spite of himself His 
glance softens he even makes a gesture of ex- 
cuse Anderson, seeing that he has tamed him, 
now addresses him earnestly} Myr Dudgeon 
you are in danger in ths town 

Ricard What danger? 

ANDERSON Your uncle’s danger Major 
Swindon’s gallows 

RICHARD It 1s you who are in danger I 
warned you— 

ADREF 3 ' him goodhumoredly 
but ` o, yes, Mr Dudgeon, 
but they do not thnk so in the town And 
even if I were in danger, I have duties here 
which I must not forsake But you are a free 
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man Why should you run any rsh? 
ricHarp Do you think I should be any 
great loss, Minister” 

anpenson I think that aman’s hfess worth 
saving, whoever it belongs to [Rechard males 
ium an wroncal bow Anderson returns the bow 
humorously] Come youll have a cup of tea, 
to prevent you catching cold? 

RICHARD I observe that Mrs Anderson 1s 
not quite so pressing as you are, Pastor 

supitu [almost stifled nith resentment, nhich 
she has been expecting her husband to share and 
express for her at every nsult of Richard's] 
You are welcome for my husband’s sahe 
[She brings the teapot to the fireplace and sets tt 
on the hob] 

RICHARD I know I am not welcome for my 
own, madam (He reses] But I think I wall 
not break bread here, Minister 

ANDERSON [cheer:ly] Give me 4 good reason 
for that 

RICHARD Because there is something in 
you that I respect, and that makes me desire 
to have you for my enemy 

ANDERSON Thats well said On those terms, 
sır, I will accept your enmity o any man’s 
Judith Mr Dudgeon will stay to tea Sit 
down 1t will take a few mmutes to draw by 
the fire [Richard glances at him nuth a troubled 
face, then sits down mith his head bent, to lade a 
convulsive swelling of his throat] I was just say- 
ing to my wife, Mr Dudgeon, that enmity— 
[Ske grasps his hand and looks mploringly at 
hım, dong both mith an intensity that checks him 
at once) Well, well, I mustnt tell you, I see, 
but it was nothing that need leave us worse 
friend—enemies, I mean Judith 1s a great 
enemy of yours 

RICHARD Ifall my enemies were hhe Mrs 
Anderson, I should be the best Christian in 
America 

ANDERSON [gratified, patting her hand] You 
hear that, Judith? Mr Dudgeon knows how 
to turn a compliment 

The latch 1s lifted from nithout 

supiti [starting] Who 1s that? 

Christy comes n 

curisty [stopping and staring at Richard] 
Oh, are you here? 

ricuarp Yes Begone, you fool Mrs 
Anderson doesnt want the whole family to 
tea at once 

curisty [coming further in| Mother'svery ill 

RICHARD Well, does she want to see me? 

curisty No 
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RICHARD {thought not 
curists She wants to see the mmster— 
at once 

JUDITH [to Anderson] Oh, not before youve 
had some tea 

ANDERSON I shall enjoy ıt more when I 
come back, dear [He ts about to take up his 
cloak] 

curisty The rain’s over 

ANDERSON [dropping the cloak and picking up 
lis hat from the fender] Where 1s your mother, 
Chisty? 

curisty At Uncle Titus’s 

ANDERSON Have you fetched the doctor? 

curisty No she didnt tell me to 

ANDERSON Go on there at once I'll over- 
take you on his doorstep [Christy turns to go] 
Wait a moment Your brother must be 
anxious to know the particulars 

RICHARD Psha! not I he doesnt hnow, and 
I dont care [Frolently] Be of, youoaf [Christy 
runs out Richard adds, a httle shamefacedly] 
We shall hnow soon enough 

a\peRsoN Well, perhaps you will let me 
bring you the news myself Judith will you 
give Mr Dudgeon his tea, and heep him here 
until I return 

sopitH [ahite and trembling) Must I— 

ANDERSON [faking her hands and interrupting 
her to cover her agrtation| My dear I can de- 
pend on you? 

JUDITH [rath a pteous effort to be worthy of 
hus trust] Yes 

ANDERSON [pressing her hand against his 
cheek] You will not mnd two old people hhe 
us Mr Dudgeon [Gong] I shall not say good 
evemng you will be here when I come back 
[He goes out} 

They natch hum pass the mindow, and then 
looh at each other dumbly, quite disconcerted 
Richard, noting the quer of her lips, ts the first 
to pull kemself together 

RICHARD Mrs Anderson I am perfectly 
aware of the nature of your sentiments to- 
wards me I shall not intrude on you Good 
evening [Again he starts for the fireplace to get 
hus coat] 

supitu [geting betn een hem and the coat] No, 
no Dont go please dont go 

RICHARD [roughly] Why? You dont want 
me here 

supitu Yes, I— [J¥ringing her hands in 
despar) Oh, 1f I tell you the truth, you will 
use 1t to torment me 

RICHARD [indignantly] Torment! What 
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nght have you to say that? Do you expect 
me to stay after that? 

supitx I want you to stay, but [suddenly 
raging at him ithe an angry child] xt 1s not be- 
cause I hke you 

RicHarRD Indeed! 

JuDITH Yes [had rather you did go than 
mistake me about that I hate and dread 
you, and my husband knows ıt If you are 
not here when he comes back, he will believe 
that I disobeyed him and drove you away 

RICHARD [zronecally}] Whereas, of course, 
you have really been so hind and hospitable 
and charming to me that I only want to go 
away out of mere contrariness, eh? 

Judith, unable to bear zt, sinks on the char 
and bursts into tears 

RICHARD Stop, stop, stop, I tell you Dont 
do that [Putting his hand to hus breast as tf 
to a wound| He wrung my heart by bemg a 
man Need you tear 1t by bemg a woman? 
Has he not raised you above my insults, lhe 
himself? [She stops crying, and recovers herself 
somewhat, looking at him nth a scared curiosity] 
There thats nght [Sympathetscally] Youre 
better now, arnt you? [He puts tas hand en- 
couragingly on her shoulder She instantly rises 
haughitly, and stares at lam defiantly He at 
once drops into hus usual sardontc tone] Ah, 
thats better You are yourself again so 1s 
Richard. Well, shall we go to tea hhe a quiet 
respectable couple, and wait for your hus- 
band’s return? 

JUDITH [rather ashamed of herself] If you 
please I—I am sorry to have been so foolish 
[She stoops to take up the plate of toast from the 

fender] 

RICHARD I am sorry, for your sake, that I 
am—vwhat I am Allow me [He tales the plate 
from her and goes mith t to the table] 

sopits [ folloning mith the teapot] Will you 
sit down? [He sits down at the end of the table 
nearest the press There ts a plate and knife laid 
there The other plate ts lad near tt but Judith 
stays at the opposite end of the table, next the fire, 
and takes her place there, draning the tray to- 
nards her) Do you tahe sugar? 

ricHaRD No but plenty of mlk Let me 
give you some toast [He puts some on the 
second plate, and hands 1t to her, mith the knife 
The acon shews quickly how nell he knons that 
she has avoided her usual place so as to be as far 

Jrom ium as possible] 

sunita [consciously] Thanks [She gives him 
hts tea] Wont you help 3 ourself? 






an E SERGEAyp Sorry to disturb You, mum 
is ony Plate, ang Pours outi Jor Duty! Anthon An rson J t you m 
JUDITH [observing that he a, King Georg 'S name a rebe] 
Ont you hke qt? Y, t JUDITH [po nine at R, hard] t that , 
th not— [He 7 o/s up Quickly at her, nith a face 
RICHARD Neither are y OF iron She st, her uth has uly nuj the 
JUDI [nervously] I Care much for and she has indicat, sand stands 
MY tea Please dont m, d taring Greghtedy, ] 
RICHARD [i olang ly round] TH. SERGEAN Parson Put your 
thin It is aly SO e to me coat on ang come alo 
the b uty and Peace of this home RICHARD Yes I} come [He rises and takes 
I have never be Te at resp in a stept ards hrs ” Coat, then recollects Ar 
han a 1S mo yet I hnoy qute | y f, and, with his ack to the sergeant, mores 
well I d never h re It’s not in 1S gas slonly Tound the Om r2thons turnin 
nature, T su pose, to be domesticated But As head Unit he sees 4 crson's laog Coat 
It’s very beautiful t's almost holy [He muses "7S UD On the Press goes composed}, fo 
T moment, ang then laughs Softly] ui, tales y down, and puts 4 n The rdeg of 
JUDITH [queckty) Why do You laugh? kımsel $ & parson tickles he looks donn 
RICHARD Was thinking that, ny stranger ch sleeye OR his q en smiles 
came in here ow, he y ould take us for man slyly at Judith, whose n hite EWS him thas 
and wife nha zs Pn filly sirupo], 12 P 2S not 
JUDITH [taking ence] You mean, I Suppose, the hum OF the Station bus ts horror 
that yoy are m Y age than he is turns to € sergeant, nho PProaching hi 
RICHARD E aring tS unezpecteg turn] I with a Pa of handcugr, hidden eland kin and 
Never thoughtof Sucha thing (Sardomcagain’ 2YS heht, ] Diq ere 
See there is another side to d 


Omestic Joy 
JUDITH langrely) I woulg rather have 


husbang Whom everybody Tespects than 
than 
RICHARp an the 


yo r Trest a man of my 
cloth before, Sergeant? 
THE SERGEANT [enstenctrvey respectful, half 
to the blach coat, half to Richard s good breed- 
o t I 


’ r east, on Y an army 
chaplain [Skering the handeugy I'm 
uty— 


Sorry 
er Ove sir, but q 
o bea a RICHA t so, Sergeant Well, 7 ™ not 
tobeah, d one ashamed of em than} you kindly for the 
JUDITH My husbang has been Very good apology [He holds ous his hands) 
to you He has forgiven you for insulting m, SERGEANT [not avaring } Self OF the ofer] 
and i5 trying to save Fou not fop. ne gentle a ther, sır Wouldnė 
&1ve him fy emng so er than You | you hhe ¢ Y a “orq your ISSIS, Sip 
are? How you belhtt] h utting before yi d 
Yourself 1 l RICHARp [smiling] Oh, we shal] fet again 
RICHARD Did p> —eh? Meaning + Pore yo ang me 
JUDITH S, you diq Yo ad that of any- GEANT (loudly, weth Ostentatious Cheerful. 
came in th Y Would S for man h, o. Course, o Course No call for the 
and— [She stops, tery TSiricle Quad o distress elf Sty n a loner 
Soldiers tramps P2 nindon] The nglish ed for Chard aj, Jour last 
Soldiers! Oh, what do they r 
RICHARD [listenn Sh! look ag one h enfcantly Jor 
A Voice [outside] Halt! p Our outside ty The tch hales q deep breath, 
m with me Onards Judg, h 
Jud, half S, de temne a looking wuh RICHARD [very distinctly) My lore [She looks 
dilate ES at Richar > WhO takes up his cy 2Y pale, and tres ty ansner, bug 
Prosarcalty and 15 drinking tea nhen the tries o toc m, but cannot 
Å goes “P nith a 5 P chch, an Enghsh self to stand mn, the supporg oS the 
ETgeant walls into 4 o. h two Privates, lable) Thy gallant gentleman zs good Enough 
O post them lies the do r He comes | to alloy usa ment of 
Promptly q the table neen them 


ea Ctalung [The 
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the door] He is trying to spare you the truth, 
but you had better know it Are you hstenmng 
to me? [She signifies assent] Do you under- 
stand that I am gomg to my death? [She 
signifies that she understands} Remember, 
you must find our friend who was with us 
Just now Do you understand? [She signifies 
yes| See that youget himsafely out of harm’s 
way Dont for your hfe let him know of my 
danger, but if he finds it out, tell him that 
he cannot save me. they would hang him, 
and they would not spare me And tell nm 
that I am steadfast in my religion as he is in 
his, and that he may depend on me to the 
death [He turns to go, and meets the eye of the 
sergeant, who looks a hitle susppaous He con- 
stders a moment, and then, turning rogushly 
to Judith nith something of a smile breaking 
through his earnestness, says) And now, my 
dear, I am afraid the sergeant wıll not believe 
that you love me hhe a wife unless you gne 
one hiss before I go 

He approaches her and holds out hts arms 
She quits the table and almost falls into them 

JUDITH [the nords choking her) I ought to— 
it’s murder— 

ricuarp No only a kss [softly to her] for 
his sake 

sopitx Icant You must— 

RICHARD [folding her ın his arms mith an 
impulse of compassion for her distress| My poor 

rl! 

Judith, mth a sudden effort, throns her arms 
round hum, kisses hım, and swoons away, drop- 
ping from his armstothe ground as ıf the kıisshad 
killed her. 

RICHARD [going quicily to the sergeant) Now, 
Sergeant quick, before she comes to The 
handcuffs [He puts out kıs hands] 

SERGEANT [pocketing them] Never mind, sir. 
Til trust you Youre a game one You ought 
to a bin a soldier, sr Between them two, 
please [The soldters place themselves one before 
Richard and one behind lum The sergeant opens 
the door] 

RICHARD [taking a last look round hım} Good- 
bye wfe goodbye, home Muffe the drums, 
and quich march! 

The sergeant signs to the leading soldier io 
march They file out quchly ~******=*~* 
=+ xx Then Anderson returns from Mrs 
Dudgeon’s he ts astonished to find the room 
apparently empty and almost in darlness except 
for the glo from the fire, for one of the candles 
has burnt out, and the other ts at tts last fucker 
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ANDERSON Why, what on earth—? [Calling] 
Judith, Judsth! [He hstens there 1s no ansner] 
Hm! (He goes to the cupboard, takes a candle 
Jrom the draner, Inghts ıt at the fucker of the 
expiring one on the table, and looks nonderingly 
at the untasted meal by its ght Then he sticks it 
tn the candlestich, takes off his hat, and scratches 
has head, much puzzled Ths acon causes him 
to look at the floor for the first tame, and there he 
sees Judith lying motionless nith her eyes closed 
He runs to her and stoops beside her, lifting her 
head) Judith 

JUDITH [nakıng, for her snoon has passed 
into the sleep of exhaustion after suffering] Yes 
Did you call? Whats the matter? 

ANDERSON Ive just come in and found you 
lying here with the candles burnt out and 
the tea poured out and cold What has 
happened? 

JUDITH [still astray} I dont know Have I 
been asleep’ I suppose— {She stops blankly} 
I dont know 

ANDERSON [groaning] Heaven forgive me, 
I left you alone with that scoundrel [Judith 
remembers Waith an agomsed cry, she clutches 
hus shoulders and drags herself to her feet as he 
rises mith her He clasps her tenderly m has 
arms} My poor pet! 

JUDITH [frantically clanging to hum] What 
shall I do? Oh my God, what shall I do? 

ANDERSON Never mind, never mind, my 
dearest dear ıt was my fault Come joure 
safe now, and youre not hurt, are you? [He 
takes his arms from her to see whether she can 
stand] There thats nght, thats mght If only 
you are not hurt, nothing else matters 

syupirH No, no, no I’m not hurt 

ANDERSON Thank Heaven for that! Come 
now [leading her to the railed seat and making 
her sıl donn beside him] sit down and rest you 
can tell me about 1t tomorrow Or [musunder- 
standing her distress} you shall not tell me at 
allifit worres you There, there! [Cheerfully] 
TIl make you some fresh tea that will set 
you up agan [He goes to the table, and empties 
the teapot into the slop bowl) 

JUDITH [in a strained tone) Tony 

ANDERSON Yes, dear? 

supitH Do you thnk we are only in a 
dream now? 

anpersov [glancing round at her for a 
moment mith a pang of anxiety, though he goes 
on steadily and cheerfully putting fresh tea into 
the pot] Perhaps so, pet. But you may as well 
dream a cup of tea when youre about it 
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jupitH Oh stop, stop You dont hnow— 
[Distracted, she buries her face in her knotted 
hands] 

ANDERSON [breaking down and coming to her] 
My dear, what 1s 1t? I cant bear ıt any longer 
you must tell me It was all my fault I was 
mad to trust nm 

supirH No dont say that You mustnt 
say that He—ohno,no Icant Tony dont 
speak to me Take my hands—both my 
hands [He takes them, nonderng| Mahe me 
think of you, not of him Theres danger, 
fnghtful danger, but ıt 1s your danger, and 
I cant keep thinking of it I cant, I cant my 
mind goes back to his danger He must be 
saved—no you must be saved you, you, 
you [She springs up as uf to do something or go 
somewhere, exclarming| Oh, Heaven help me! 

ANDERSON [keeping hus seat and holding her 
hands miih resolute composure) Calmly, calmly, 
my pet Youre qute distracted 

JupiTtH I may well be I dont know what 
to do I dont hnow what to do [Tearing her 
hands anay| I must save hm [Anderson 
rises ın alarm as she runs mildly to ihe door It 
ts opened in her face by Essie, who hurries in 
Jull of anxiety The surprise ıs so disagreeable 
to Judith that u brings her to her senses Her 
tone ıs sharp and angry as she demands] What 
do you want? 

Essie I was to come to you 

Aanperson Who told you to? 

ESSIE [staring at hum, as uf his presence as- 
tonished her] Are you here? 

_ supirn Of course Dont be foohsh, child 

ANDERSON Gently, dearest youll frighten 
her [Gong between them] Come here, Essie 
[She comes to ham] Who sent you? 

gessie Dick He sent me word by a soldier 
I was to come here at once and do whatever 
Mrs Anderson told me 

ANDERSON [enlightened] A soldier! Ah, I see 
xt all now! They have arrested Richard 
[Judith makes a gesture of despazr| 

essiE No J ashed the soldier Dick’s safe 
But the soldier said you had been taken 

ANDERSON I! [Benildered, he turns to Judith 
for an explanation] 

JUDITH [coaxingly] All right, dear I under- 
stand [To Ess:e] Thank you, Essie, for com- 
ing, but I dont need you now You may go 
home 

Essie [suspicious] Are you sure Dick has 
not been touched? Perhaps he told the soldier 
to say it was the minister [Anztously] Mrs 
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Anderson do you thmh 3t can have been 
that? 

ANDERSON Tell her the truth of 1t 15 s0, 
Judith She will learn it from the first neigh- 
bor she meets in the street [Judith turns 
anay and covers her eyes nth her hands] 

Essiz [raring] But what will they do to 
him? Oh, what will they do to him? Will they 
hang him? [Judith shudders convulswely, and 
throws herself nio the char in wich Richard 
sat at the tea table} 

ANDERSON [patting L'sste’s shoulder and trying 
to comfort her} I hope not I hope not Per- 
haps if youre very quiet and patient, we may 
be able to help nm in some way 

Essig Yes—help him—yes, yes, yes I'll 
be good 

ANDERSON I must go to him at once, Judith 

JUDITH [springing up} Oh no You must go 
away—far away, to some place of safety 

ANDERSON Pooh! 

JuDITH [passonately] Do you want to bill 
me? Do you think I can bear to hve for days 
and days with every knoch at the door— 
every footstep—giving me 2 spasm of terror? 
to he awake for mghts and mights in an agony 
of dread, hstemng for them to come and 
arrest you? 

ANDERSON Do you think 1t would be better 
to know that I had run away from my post 
at the first sign of danger? 

supitH [beiterly] Oh, you wont go I know 
it Youll stay, and I shall go mad 

ANDERSON My dear, your duty— 

supitH [ flercely] What do I care about my 
duty? 

ANDERSON [shocked] Judith! 

supitu Iam domg my duty Iam clinging 
tomy duty My duty 1s to get you away, to 
save you, to leave him to his fate [Esse utters 
acry of distress and sinks on the chair at the fire, 
sobbing silently] My smstinct is the same as 
hers—to save him above all things, though 
it would be so much better for him to die! so 
much greater! But I know you will take your 
own way as he took it Ihave no power [She 
sits donn sullenly on the railed seai] I'm only a 
woman I can do nothing but sit here and 
suffer Only, tell him I tried to save you— 
that I did my best to save you 

ANDERSON My dear, I am afraid he will be 
thinking more of his own danger than of 
mine 

supitx Stop, or I shall hate you 

ANDERSON [remonsirating] Come, come, 
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nith hot blood, the man of peace vamshes, trans- 
Jigured into a cholerie and formidable man of 
war Shll, she does not come out of her absorp- 
tion to look at hım her eyes are steadfast mith a 
mechanıcal refleckon of Richard's steadfastness] 
supitH He tooh your place he 1s dying 
to save you That is why he went in your 
coat Thatis why I hissed nm 
ANDERSON [exploding] Blood an’ owns! [His 
voice ts rough and dominant, his gesture full of 
brute energy] Here! Essie, Essie! 
Essie [running tn] Yes 
ANDERSON [empetuously] Of with you as 
hard as you can run, to the inn Tell them to 
saddle the fastest and strongest horse they 
have [Judith rises breathless, and stares at him 
incredulously|—the chestnut mare, 1f she’s 
fresh—without a moment’s delay Go into 
the stable yard and tell the black man there 
that I'll give him a silver dollar if the horse 1s 
waiting for me when I come, and that I am 
close on your heels Away with you [His 
energy sends Essie flying from the room He 
pounces on his riding boots, rushes nith them to 
the chair at the fire, and begins pulling them on} 
JUDITH [unable io believe such a thing of him} 
You are not gomg to him! 
anperson [busy mith the boots] Going to him! 
What good would that do? [Growling to him- 
self as he gets the first boot on mith a wrench) PI 
go to them, so I will [To Judith peremptory] 
Get me the pistols I want them And money, 
money I want money—all the money in the 
house [He stoops over the other boot, grumbling] 
A great satisfaction 1t would be to him to 
have my company on the gallows [He pulls 
on the boot] 
Jupita You are deserting him, then? 
ANpERSON Hold your tongue, woman, and 
get me the pistols [She goes io the press and 
takes from i a leather belt with ino pistols, a 
ponder horn, and a bag of bullets attached to it 
She throws tt on the table Then she unlocks a 
drawer ın the press and lahes out a purse Ander- 
son grabs the belt and buckles it on, saying} If 
they took him for me in my coat, perhaps 
theyll take me for him m his [Hitching the 
belt «nto tts place] Do I look hhe him? 
JUDITH [turning nith the purse in her hand] 
Hornbly unlike him 
AnpERSON [snatching the purse from her and 
emptying tt on the table] Hm! We shall see 
JupiTH [seting down helplessly] Is it of any 
use to pray, do you think, Tony? 
ANDERSON [counting the money] Pray! Can 
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we pray Swindon’s rope of Richard's nech? 
supitH God may soften Major Swindon’s 
heart 

ANDERSON (contemptuously — pocketing a 
handful of money] Let him, then I am not 
God, and I must go to work another way 
{Judith gasps at the blasphemy He throns the 
purse on the table] Keep that Ise taken 25 
dollars 

supitu Have you forgotten even that you 
are a mimster? 

ANDERSON Mimster be—faugh! My hat 
wheres my hat? [He snatches up hat and cloak, 
and puts both on im hot haste] Now listen, you 
If you can get a word with him by pretending 
youre his wife, tell him to hold Ins tongue 
until morning that will give me all the start 
I need 

JUDITH [solemnly] You may depend on him 
to the death 

ANDERSON Youre a fool, a fool, Judith 
[For a moment cheching the torrent of lus haste, 
and speaking mith something of lus old quet 
and impressive conwction] You dont know the 
man youre married to [Essie returns He 
swoops at her at once] Well is the horse ready? 

ESSIE [breathless] It will be ready when you 
come 

anpEerson Good [He males for the daor] 

JUDITH [rising and stretching out her arms 
after him involuntarily] Wont you say good- 
bye? 

ANDERSON And waste another half minute! 
Psha! [He rushes out hie an avalanche} 

ESSIE [hurrying to Judith} He has gone to 
save Richard, hasnt he? 

supitu To save Richard! No Richard has 
saved him He has gone to save himself 
Richard must die 

Essie screams niih terror and falls on her 
knees, hiding her face Judith, nithout heeding 
her, looks rigidly straight in front of her, at the 
vison qf Rickard, dying 


ACT II 


Early next morning the sergeant, at the 
British headquarters in the Town Hall, unlocks 
the door of a httle empty panelled watting room, 
and invites Judith to enter She has had a bad 
night, probably a rather delirious one, for even 
in the reality of the raw morning, her fixed gaze 
comes back at moments nhen her attention ıs 
not strongly held 

The sergeant considers that her feelings do her 
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credit, and 1s sympathetic tn an encouraging 
military nay Being a fine figure of a man, vain 
of hus uniform and of hus rank, he feels specially 
qualified, in a respectful nay, to console her 

SERGEANT You can have a qmet word with 
him here, mum 

supitH Shall I have long to wait? 

SERGEANT No, mum, not a minute We hep 
hmm in the Bridewell for the mght, and he’s 
just been brought over here for the court 
martial Don't fret, mum he slep hhe a child, 
and has made a rare good breakfast 

JUDITH [zncredulously| He 1s n good spirits! 

SERGEANT Tip top, mum The chaplain 
looked in to see him last mght, and he won 
seventeen shilhngs off him at spoil five He 
spent ıt among us hke the gentleman he 1s 
Duty’s duty, mum, of course, but youre 
among friends here [The tramp of a couple 
of soldiers ts heard approaching] There I 
think he’s coming [Richard comes tn, mthout 
a sign of care or captity wn his bearing The 
sergeant nods io the treo soldters, and shews them 
the hey of the room in his hand They nithdran] 
Your good lady, sir 

RICHARD [gong to her) What! My wife My 
adored one [He takes her hand and kisses zt 
mith a perverse, raffish gallantry} How long 
do you allow a brohenhearted husband for 
leay e-taking, Sergeant? 

SERGEANT As long as we can, sir We shall 
not disturb you till the court sits 

RICHARD But ıt has struck the hour 

SERGEANT Soit has, sir, but there’s a delay 
General Burgoyne’s just arr ed—Gentle- 
manly Johnny we call him, sir—and he wont 
have done finding fault with every thing this 
side of half past. I hnow him, sir I served 
with him in Portugal You may count on 
twenty minutes, sir, and by jour leave I 
wont waste any more of them [Te goes out, 
locking the door Richard tmmedtately drops his 
raffish manner and turns to Judith mith con- 
siderate sincerity] 

RICHARD Mrs Anderson ths wst is very 
kind of you And how are you after last 
mght® I had to leave you before you re- 
covered, but I sent word to Essie to go and 
lool. after you Did she understand the 
message? 

supitn [breathless and urgent) Oh, dont 
think of me I havnt come here to talk about 
myself Are they gomg to—to— [meaning 
“to hang you’’}? 

RICHARD [x /umsically} At noon, punctually 
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At least, that was when they disposed of 
Uncle Peter [She shudders] Is your husband 
safe? Is he on the wing? 

supiITH He 1s no longer my husband 

RICHARD [opening his eyes nide] Eh? 

JupitH I disobeyed you I told hım every- 
thing I expected him to come here and save 
you I wanted him to come here and save 
you He ran away instead 

RICHARD Well, thats what I meant hmm to 
do What good would his stayımg have done? 
Theyd only have hanged us both 

JUDITH [mith reproachful earnestness} Richard 
Dudgeon on your honor, what would you 
have done in his place? 

RicuarD Exactly what he has done, of 
course 

supitx Oh, why will you not be simple 
with me—honest and straightforward? Ifyou 
are so selfish as that, why did you let them 
take you last mght? 

RICHARD [garly] Upon my hfe, Mrs Ander- 
son, I dont know. Ive been ashing myself 
that question ever since, and I can find no 
manner of reason for acting as I did 

JUDITH You know jou did it for his sake, 
beheving he was a more worthy man than 
yourself 

RICHARD [laughing] Oho! No thats a very 
pretty reason, I must say, but I’m not so 
modest as that No it wasnt for his sake 

JUDITH [after a pause, during nhich she looks 
shamefacedly at him, blushing painfully] Wasit 
for my sahe? 

RICHARD [gallantly] Well, you had a hand 
init It must have been a little for your sake 
You let them tahe me, at all events 

gupiru Oh, do jou think I have not been 
telling myself that all mght? Your death will 
be at my door [Jmpulsively, she gives him her 
hand, and adds, mith intense earnestness} If I 
could save you as )ou saved him, I would do 
it, no matter how cruel the death was 

RicHARD [holding her hand and smiling, but 
keemng her almost at arms length| 1 am very 
sure I shouldnt let you 

supitu Dont you see that I can save you? 

ricHarp How? By changing clothes with 
me, eh? 

JUDITH [disengaging her hand to touch his 
lps nith 2t] Dont [meaning “Dont jest”] No 
by telling the Court who 3 0u really are 

RICHARD [ frorning] No use they wouldnt 
spare me, and ıt would spo half ns chance 
of escaping They are determined to cow us 
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by making an example of somebody on that 
gallows today Well, let us cow them by 
showing that we can stand by one another 
to the death That is the only force that can 
send Burgoyne bach across the Atlantic and 
make America a nation 

supitx [empatently] Oh, what does all that 
matter? 

RICHARD [laughing] True what does ıt 
matter? what does anything matter? You 
see, men have these strange notions, Mrs 
Anderson, and women see the folly of 
them 

Jupitru Women hase to lose those they 
love through them 

RICHARD They can easily get fresh lovers 

JUDITH [revolted] Oh! [Vehemently] Do you 
realize that you are going to kill yourself? 

RICHARD The only man I have any right 
to hill, Mrs Anderson Dont be concerned 
no woman will lose her lover through my 
death [Smulng] Bless you, nobody cares for 
me Haye jou heard that my mother 1s dead? 

supitu Dead! 

ricnarp Of heart disease—in the mght 
Her last word to me was her curse I dont 
think I could have borne her blessmg My 
other relatives will not grieve much on my 
account Essie will ery for a day or two, but 
I have provided for her I made my own will 
last mght 

supitx [stonly, after a moment's silence] 
And I 

RICHARD [surprised] You? 

supirx Yes, I Am I not to care at al? 

RicHARD [garly and bluntly} Nota scrap Oh, 
you expressed your feelings towards me very 
frankly yesterday What happened may have 
softened you for the moment, but beleve 
me, Mrs Anderson, you dont hke a bone m 
my skin or a har on my head I shall be as 
good a riddance at 12 today as I should have 
been at 12 yesterday 

JUDITH [Aer voce trembling] What can I do 
to shew you that you are mistaken? 

ricuarp Dont trouble I'll give you credit 
for hhing me a httle better than you did 
All I say 1s that my death will not break your 
heart 

supitu [almost in a whisper} How do you 
know? [She puts her hands on lus shoulders and 
looks intently at him] 

RICHARD [amazed—divining the truth) Mrs 
Anderson! [The bell of the town clock strikes 
the quarter He collects lumself, and removes her 
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hands, saying rather coldly| Excuse me they 
will be here for me presently It as too late 

JupiTH It ıs not too late Call me as 
witness they will never hill you when they 
know how heroically you have acted 

RICHARD [nih some scorn) Indeed! But if I 
dont go through vith it, where will the 
heroism be? I shall simply haye tricked them, 
and theyll hang me for that hhe a dog 
Serve me nght too! 

supitx [nzldly] Oh, I believe you want to 
die 

RICHARD [obstinately] No I dont 

supitH Then why not try to save yourself? 
Iimplore you—hsten You said just now that 
you saved him for my sake—yes [clutching 
hum as he recoils mith a gesture of demal) a 
httle for my sahe Well, save yourself for my 
sake And I will go wth you to the end of 
the world 

RICHARD [taking her by the nrists and holding 
her a liile nay from hım, looking steadily at her] 
Judith 

supitH [breathless—delighted at the name} 
Yes 

RICHARD If I said—to please you—that I 
did what I did ever so httle for jour sake, I 
hed as men always he to women You hnow 
how much I have hved with worthless men— 
aye, and worthless women too Well, they 
could all nse to some sort of goodness and 
hindness when they were in love [the nord 
love comes from him mith true Puritan scorn] 
That has taught me to set ver} httle store 
by the goodness that only comes out red hot 
What I did last mght, I did in cold blood, 
caring not half so much for your husband, or 
[ruthlessly] for you [she droops, stricken] as I do 
for myself I had no motive and no interest 
all I can tell you ıs that when it came to the 
point whether I would take my nech out of 
the noose and put another man’s into it, I 
could not do 1t I dont hnow why not I see 
myself as a fool for my pains, but I could not 
and I cannot I have been brought up stand- 
ing by the law of my own nature, and I may 
not go against it, gallows or no gallows [She 
has slonly rased her head and ts now leoling 
Jull at lum} I should have done the same for 
any other man in the town, or any other 
man’s wife [Releasing her] Doy ou understand 
that? 

JUDITH Yes you mean that you do not 
love me 

RICHARD [revolled—mith fierce conterpt] Is 
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that all ıt means to you? 

supirH What more—what worse—can it 
mean to me’ [The sergeant knocks The blon 
on the door gars on her heart] Oh, one moment 
more [She throws herself on her knees] I pray 
to you— 

ricsarD Hush! [Calling] Come in [The 
sergeant unlocks the door and opens it The 
guard is rth kim] 

SERGEANT [coming zn] Time’s up, sir 

RICHARD Quite ready, Sergeant Now, my 
dear [He altempts to rarse her] 

JUDITH [clinging to kim} Only one thng 
more—I entreat I implore you Let me be 
present in the court I have seen Major 
Swindon he said I should be allowed if you 
ashedit You will ask it. Itis my last request 
I shall neser ask you anything again [She 
clasps his knee) I beg and pray ıt of you 

RICHARD IfI do, will you be silent? 

JUDITH Yes 

RICHARD You will heep faith? 

JUDITH JI will keep— [She breaks dona, 
sobbing | 

RIcHARD [faking her arm to lift her) Just— 
her other arm Sergeant 

They go out, she sobbing convulsnely, sup- 
ported by the tro men 

Meanwhile the Council Chamber ts ready for 
the court marhal It ts a large, lofty room, mith 
a chair of state wn the middle under a tall canopy 
naith a gilt crown, and maroon curtains mith the 
royal monogram G R In front of the char ts a 
table, also draped tn maroon, mith a bell a heavy 
wnkstand and rriting materials on wt Several, 
chatrs are set atthe tcble The door zs at the reght 
hand of the occupant of the char of state when 
1t has an occupant at present itis empty Major 
Srindon, a pale sandy-haired, very conscientious 
looking man of about 45, sis at the end of the 
table nith his back to the door wring He ts 
alone until the sergeant announces the General in 
a subdued manner which suggests that Gentle- 
manly Johnny has been making his preserce felt 
rather heavily 

SERGEANT The General sir 

Srindon rises hastily The general comes ın 
the sergeant goes out General Burgoyne 1s 55, 
and very rell preserved He ts a man of fashion, 
gallant enough to hare made a distingushed 
marriage by an elopement, nitty enough to nite 
successful comedtes, aristocraitcally-connected 
enough to have had opportunities of high military 
distincion His eyes large brillant, apprehen- 
sue, and trtellgent, are las most remarkable 
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feature mithout them kas fine nose and small 
mouth nould suggest rather more fastidtousness 
and less force than go to ihe maling of a first 
rale general Just now the eyes are angry and 
tragic, and the mouth and nosirils tense 

BURGOYNE Major Swindon, I presume 

swixpov Yes General Burgoyne, of I 
mistake not [They bow to one another cere- 
monously| I am glad to have the support of 
your presence ths mormng It 1s not par- 
ticularly hvely business, hanging this poor 
devil of a mmister 

BuRGOYNE [throning himself mio Sniındon’s 
char] No, sir, 1t 1s not It is making too 
much of the fellow to execute hm what 
more could you have done if he had been a 
member of the Church of England? Marty r- 
dom, sir, 1s what these people hhe 2t 1s the 
only way in which a man can become famous 
without ability However, you have com- 
mutted us to hanging him, and the sooner he 
ıs hanged the better 

swivpon We hase arranged it for 12 
o’cloch Nothing remains to be done except 
to try him 

BURGOYNE [looking at him mith suppressed 
anger| Nothing—except to save your own 
nechs, perhaps Have you heard the news 
from Springtown? 

swinpow Nothing special The latest re- 
ports are satısfactory 

BURGOYNE [rising in amasemeni] Satısfac- 
tory, sir! Satisfactory ''! [He stares at him for a 
moment, and then adds, mth grim intensity} I 
am glad you take that view of them 

SWINDON [pussled] Do I understand that in 
your opinion— 

BURGOLNE I do not express my opinion I 
never stoop to that habit of profane language 
which unfortunately coarsens our profession 
If I did, sir, perhaps I should be able to 
express my opinion of the news from Spring- 
town—the news which jou [severely] have 
apparently not heard How soon do jou get 
news from your supports here’—in the 
course of a month, eh? 

swinpon [iurning sulky] I suppose the re- 
ports have been taken to you sir, stead of 
to me Is there anything serious? 

BURGOYNE [taking a report from Ins pocket 
and holding tt up] Springtown’s in the hands 
of the rebels [He throws the report on the 
table] 

swi\pon [aghast] Since yesterday! 

BURGOYNE Since two o’clock this morning 
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Perhaps we shall be in their hands beforetwo 
o’clock tomorrow mornmg Have you thought 
of that? 

swinpon [confidently] As to that, General, 
the British soldier will give a good account of 
himself 

BURGOYNE [brlterly] And therefore, I sup- 
pose, sir, the British officer need not know 
Ins business the British soldier will get him 
out of all ns blunders with the bayonet In 
future, sir, I must ash you to be a httle less 
generous with the blood of your men, and a 
little more generous with your own brains 

swinpon I am sorry I cannot pretend to 
your intellectual eminence, sir I can only 
do my best, and rely on the devotion of my 
countrymen 

Buncoyne [suddenly becoming suavely sar- 
casiic] May I ash are you wnting a melo- 
drama, Major Swindon? 

SWINDON [flushing] No, sir 

Burncoyve What a pity! What a pity! 
[Dropping his sarcastic tone and facing him 
suddenly and seriously] Do you at all reahze 
sir, that we have nothing standing between 
us and destruction but our own bluff and the 
sheepishness of these colomsts? They are 
men of the same English stock as ourselves 
six to one of us [repeating tt emphatically] six 
to one, sir, and nearly half our troops are 
Hessians, Brunswickers, German dragoons, 
and Indians with scalping hnives These are 
the countrymen on whose devotion you rely! 
Suppose the colonists find a leader! Suppose 
the news from Springtown should turn out 
to mean that they have already found a 
leader! What shall we do then? Eh? 

swinpon [sullenly] Our duty, sir, I presume 

BURGOYNE [again sarcastic—guung him up as 
a fool) Quite so, quite so Thanh you, Major 
Swindon, thank you Now youve settled the 
question, sir—thrown a flood of hght on the 
situation What a comfort to me to feel that 
I have at my side so devoted arid able an 
officer to support me in this emergency! I 
thinh, sır, t will probably releve both our 
feelings if we proceed to hang this dissenter 
without further delay [ke sir:kes ihe bell) 
especially as I am debarred by my principles 
from the customary mihtary vent for my feel- 
ings [The sergeant appears) Bring your man 
n 


SERGEANT Yes, sir 
BURGOYNE And mention to any officer you 
may meet that the court cannot wait any 
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longer for hım 

swinnon [keeping las temper mith difficulty) 
The staff 1s perfectly ready, sir They have 
been waiting your consemence for fully half 
an hour Perfectly ready, sir 

purcorne [blandly|So am I [Several officers 
come wn and take their seats One of them sits at 
the end of the table furthest from the door, and 
acts throughout as clerk of the court, making 
notes of the proceedings The untforms are those 
of the 9th, 20th, 21st, 24th, 47th, 59rd, and 62nd 
British Infantry One officer ıs a Mazor General 
of the Royal Artillery There are also German 
officers of the Hessian Rifles, and of German 
dragoon and Brunsnacher regiments] Oh, good 
morning, gentlemen Sorry to disturb you, 
Lamesure Very good of you to spare us afew 
moments 

swinpon Will you preside, sir? 

puncovne [becomng additionally pohshed, 
lofty, sarcastic, and urbane now that he 18 in 
public] No, sir I feel my own deficiencies too 
keenly to presume so far If you will kindly 
allow me, I will sit at the feet of Gamahel 
[He takes the char at the end of the table next the 
door, and motions Snaindon to the char of state, 
wating for hun to be seated before sitting donn 
himself | 

swivpon [greatly annoyed] As you plerse, 
sir I am only trymg to do my duty under 
excessively trying circumstances [He takes 
has place wn the char of state} 

Burgoyne, relaxing lus studied demeanor for 
the moment, sits down and begins to read the 
report neth knitted bros and carenorn lools, 
reflecting on his desperate situation and Srndon’s 
uselessness Richard ts brought in Judith nalhs 
beside hım Tno soldiers precede and tno follow 
hum, mth the sergeant in command They cross 
the room to the nall opposite the door, bui nhen 
Richard has gust passed before the chair of state 
the sergeant stops hum mith a touch on the arm, 
and posts humself behind him, at his elbow 
Judith stands tumdly at the nall The four 
solders place themselves in a squad near her 

BURGOY NE [looking up and seeng Judtth} Who 
is that woman? 

SERGEANT Prisoner’s wife, sir 

SWINDON [nervously] She begged me to 
allow her to be present, and I thought— 

BURGOYNE [completing the sentence for hrm 
:romcally} You thought ıt would be a pleasure 
for her Quite so, quite so [Blandly] Give the 
lady a charr, and mahe her thoroughly com- 
fortable 
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The sergeant fetches a char and places it } 


near Richard 

scorra Thank you, s [She siis dorn after 
an aresinclen curtsy to Burgoyne which ke 
acnorledges by a dignified bend of his head] 

swinpon [fo Richard sharply) Your name, 
eae 

RICHARD [afuble, bui obstinate] Come you 
dont mean to say that youve brought me 
here without knowing who I am? 

SWINDON As a matter of form, sir, give your 
name. 

RICHARD As a matter of form then, my 
name is Anthony Anderson, Presbytenan 
mmister in this town 

BURGOYNE [interested] Indeed! Pray, Mr 
Anderson. what do you gentlemen behere? 

nicnsRD I shall be happy to explain if 
tame is allowed me I cannot undertake to 
complete your conversion in less than a 
fortnight. 

swinpon [snubling him] We are not here to 
discuss your views 

BURGOYNE [miih an elaborate bow to the un- 
fortunate Sreindon\ I stand rebuked 

SWINDON [embarrassed] Oh, not you, I as— 

BURGOYNE Dont mention it [To Richard 
very politely| Any pohtical views, Mr Ander- 
son? 

RICHARD I understand that that 1s just 
what we are here to find out. 

SWINDON [sererely} Do you mean to deny 
that you are a rebel? 

RICHARD J am an Amencean, sir 

swixpow What do you expect me to thnk 
of that speech, Mr Anderson? 

RICHARD I never expect a soldier to think, 
sr 

Burgoyne ts boundlessly delighted by this 
retort schich almost reconciles him to the loss of 
America 

swin pon [rchilering mith anger| 1 advise you 
not to be insolent, pnsoner 

RICH.RD You cant help yourself, General 
When you make up your mind to hang a 
man you put yourself at a disadvantage with 
him Why should I be cavil to you? I may 
as well be hanged for a sheep as a lamb 

swinpos You have no nght to assume that 
the court has made up its mind without a 
fay inal. And you will please not address me 
as General I am Major Swindon 

ricnarp A thousand pardons I thought 
I had the honor of addressmg Genilemanly 
Johnny 
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Sensation among the officers The sergeant has 
@ narrore escape from a guffar 

BURGOYNE [ruth extreme suariiy} I beheve I 
am Gentlemanly Johnny sir, at your service 
My more mtimate friends call me General 
Burgoyne [Richard bors mth perfect pohte- 
ness} You will understand, sir, I hope since 
you seem to be a gentleman and a man of 
some spirit m spite of your calling, that if 
we should have the msfortune to hang you, 
we shall do so as a mere matter of pohtial 
necessity and mulitary duty, without any 
personal ill-feeling 

RICHARD Oh, qute so That makes all the 
difference in the world, of course 

They all smile wn smite of themselves, and 
some of the younger officers bursi out laughing 

JUDITH [ker dread and horror deepemng at 
erery one of these gests and compliments| How 
can yon? 

RICHARD You promised to be silent 

BURGOYNE [fo Judith mith studied courtesy] 
Beheve me, Madam, your husbands placing 
us under the greatest obligation by taluang 
this very disagreeable business so thoroughly 
in the spmt of a gentleman Sergeant give 
Mr Anderson a chair (The sergeant does so 
Richard sits dorn) Now, Major Swindon we 
are warting for you. 

swivpov You are aware I presume Mr 
Anderson, of your obligations as a subject of 
His Majesty King George the Third 

RICHARD J am aware, sir, that His 
Majesty King George the Third 1s about to 
hang me because I object to Lord North’s 
robbing me 

swivpov That 1s 2 treasonable speech, sir 

PICHRD [briefly}| Yes I meant it to be 

BURGOYNE [strongly deprecating tus line of 
deferce, but st:ll polite} Dont you think, Mr 
Anderson, that ths is rather—if you will 
excuse the word—a vulgar line to tahe? Why 
should you ery out robbery because of a 
stamp duty and a tea duty and so forth’ 
After all, ıt 1s the essence of your position 
asagentleman that) ou pay witha good grace 

RICHARD [It ıs not the money, General 
But to be swindled by a pig-headed lunahe 
lke Ring George— 

SWINDON [scandalızed} Chut, sr—silence! 

SERGEANT [27 stentorian tones greatly shocl ed] 
Silence! 

BURGOYNE [unruffled] Ah, that is another 
pomt of view My position does not allow of 
my going into that, except m pnvate. But 
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[shrugging hts shoulders) of comse, Mr Ander- 
son, if you are determined to be hanged 
(Judith finches] there’s nothing more to be 
sad An unusual taste! however [zh a final 
shrug\—! 

swinpon [To Burgoyne] Shall we call 
witnesses? 

nicHarp What needs there of witnesses? 
If the townspeople here had listened to me, 
you would have found the streets bariicaded, 
the houses loopholed, and the people in arms 
to hold the town against you to the last man 
But you arrived, unfortunately, before we 
had got out of the talking stage, and then it 
was too late 

swivpon [severely] Well, sir, we shall teach 
you and your townspeople a lesson they will 
not forget Have you anything more to say? 

niciann I think you might have the 
decency to treat me as a prisoner of war, and 
shoot me hke a man instead of hanging me 
hke a dog 

purGoyNE [sympathetically] Now there, Mr 
Anderson, you talk hke a civihan, if you will 
excuse my saying so Have you any idea of 
the average marksmanship of the army of 
His Majesty King George the Third? If we 
make you up a firing party, what will happen? 
Half of them will miss you the rest will make 
a mess of the business and leave you to the 
provo-marshal’s pistol Whereas we can hang 
you in a perfectly workmanlike and agree- 
able way [Kindly] Let me persuade you to 
be hanged, Mr Anderson? 

JUDITH [sich mth horror] My God! 

RICHARD (To Judith) Your promise! [To 
Burgoyne) Thank you, General that new of 
the case did not occur to me before To oblige 
you, I withdraw my objection to the rope 
Hang me, by all means 

BURGOYNE [smoothly] WM 12 o'clock sut 
you, Mr Anderson? 

RICHARD Ishall be at your disposal then, 
General 

BuRGOYNE [71seng| Nothing more to be said, 
gentlemen [They all rise} 

JUDITH [rushing to the tatle} Oh, you are not 
going to murder a man hhe that, without 
a proper trial—without thinking of what you 
are doing—without— [she cannot find words] 

nicitanD Is this how you heep your pro- 
mise? 

supita If I am not to speak, you must 
Defend yourself save yourself tell them the 
truth 
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RICHARD [worriedly] I have told them truth 
enough to hang me ten times over Ifyou say 
another word you will rish other hives, but 
you will not save mine 

BURGOYNE My good lady, our only desire 
1s to save unpleasantness What satisfaction 
would ıt give you to have a solemn fuss 
made, with my friend Swindon m a black cap 
and so forth? I am sure we are greatly in- 
debted tothe admirable tact and gentlemanly 
feeling shewn by your husband 

supitu {throning the nords in has face] Oh, 
youare mad Isit nothing to you what wicked 
thing you do 3f only you do st hbe a gentle- 
man? Is it nothing to you whether you are a 
murderer or not, 1f only you murder in aired 
coat? [Desperately] You shall not hang him 
that man is not my husband 

The officers look at one another, and whisper 
some of the Germans ashing their neighbors to 
explain what the woman had said Burgoyne, 
who has been visibly shaken by Judith’s reproach, 
recovers lumself promptly at this new develop- 
ment Richard meannhile raises his voice above 
the bugs 

RICHARD I appeal to you, gentlemen, to 
put an end to this She wall not believe that 
she cannot save me Break up the court 

BURGOYNE [ın @ vorce so quiet and firm that tt 
restores selence at once) One moment, Mr 
Anderson One moment, gentlemen [He 
resumes his seat Snindon and the officers follow 
Jus example} Let me understand you clearly, 
madam Do you mean that this gentleman 
1s not your husband, or merely—I wish to 
put ths with all delicacy—that you are not 
his wife? 

supitH I dont know what you mean, I say 
that he ıs not my husband—that my husband 
has escaped This man took his place to save 
hım Ash anyone in the town—send out into 
the street for the first person you find there, 
and bring him in as a witness He will tell 
you that the prisoner 1s not Anthony Ander- 
son 

BURGOYNE [queelly, as before} Sergeant 

SERGEANT Yes, sir 

nuRGOYNE Go out into the street and bring 
m the first townsman you see there 

SERGEANT [making for the door] Yes sir 

BURGOYNE [as the sergeant passes] The first 
clean, sober townsman you see 

SERGEANT Yes sir (He goes out] 

BURGOYNE Sit down, Mr Anderson—if I 
may call you so for the present [Renard sits 
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The sergeant fetches a chair and places t] 


near Richard 

sopitx Thank you, sir [She seis down after 
an amestricken curtsy to Burgoyne, mhich he 
acknonledges by a dignified bend of lus head] 

SWINDON [fo Richard, sharply) Your name, 
sir? 

RicHARD [affable, but obstinate) Come you 
dont mean to say that youve brought me 
here without knowing who I am? 

SWINDON Ås a matter of form, sır, give your 
name 

RICHARD Ås a matter of form then, my 
name is Anthony Anderson, Presbytenan 
minister m this town 

BURGOYNE [tnferested| Indeed! Pray, Mr 
Anderson, what do you gentlemen believe? 

RICHARD I shall be happy to explain if 
time is allowed me I cannot undertake to 
complete your conversion im less than a 
fortmght 

SWINDON [snubbing him] We are not here to 
discuss your views 

BURGOYNE [mith an elaborate bow to the un- 
fortunate Srindon\ I stand rebuked 

SWINDON [embarrassed| Oh, not you, I as— 

BURGOYNE Dont mention it. [To Richard, 
very politely) Any pohtical views, Mr Ander- 
son? 

RICHARD I understand that that ıs just 
what we are here to find out 

SWINDON [sererely] Do you mean to deny 
that you are a rebel? 

RICHARD J am an American, sir 

swrpox What do you expect me to think 
of that speech, Mr Anderson? 

RICHARD IJ never expect a soldier to think, 
sir 

Burgoyne 1s boundlessly delighted by ths 
retort, which almost reconciles him to the loss of 
Amertca 

swinpon [2hutenng nith anger| I advise you 
not to be insolent, prisoner 

RIcHARD You cant help yourself, General , 
When you make up your mind to hang a 
man, jou put yourself at a disadvantage with 
him Why should I be civil to you? I may 
as well be hanged for a sheep as a lamb 

SWINDON You have no right to assume that 
the court has made up its mind without a 
fair tnal And you will please not address me 
as General I am Major Swindon 

RICHARD Á thousand pardons I thought 
I had the honor of addressmg Gentlemanly 
Johnny 
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Sensatron among the officers The sergeant has 
a narrow escape from a guffaw 

BURGOYNE [mth extreme suavtiy} I beheve I 
am Gentlemanly Johnny, sir, at your service 
My more intimate fnends call me General 
Burgoyne [Richard bors mith perfect polte- 
ness] You will understand, sır, I hope since 
you seem to be a gentleman and a man of 
some spirit m spite of your calling, that if 
we should have the misfortune to hang you, 
we shall do so as a mere matter of political 
necessity and military duty, without any 
personal ill-feelng 

RICHARD Oh, qute so That makes all the 
difference in the world, of course 

They all smile m spite of themselves, and 
some of the younger officers burst out laughing 

JUDITH [her dread and horror deepentng at 
every one of these gests and compliments) How 
can you? 

RICHARD You promised to be silent 

BURGOYNE [to Judith, mih studied courtesy] 
Believe me, Madam, your husband is placing 
us under the greatest obligation by taling 
this very disagreeable business so thoroughly 
an the spint of a gentleman Sergeant give 
Mr Anderson a charr. [The sergeant does so 
Richard sits down) Now, Major Swmdon we 
are waiting for you 

swixpow You are aware, I presume, Mr 
Anderson, of } our obligations as a subject of 
His Majesty King George the Third 

RICHARD I am aware, sir, that His 
Majesty King George the Third 1s about to 
hang me because I object to Lord North’s 
robbing me 

swinpoV That 1s a treasonable speech, sir 

RICHARD [briefly] Yes I meant it to be 

BURGOYNE [strongly deprecating this line of 
defence, but still polite} Dont you think, Mr 
Anderson, that this 1s rather—if you will 
excuse the word—a vulgar hne to tahe? Why 
should you ery out robbery because of a 
stamp duty and a tea duty and so forth? 
After all, 1t 1s the essence of your position 
asa gentleman that) ou pay witha good grace 

RICHARD Ít ıs not the money, General 
But to be swindled by a pig-headed lunatic 
hke King George— 

swinpov [scandalized] Chut, sir—silence! 

SERGEANT [en stentorian tones, greatly shocked] 
Silence! 

BURGOYNE [unruffled] Ah, that is another 
pomt of view My position does not allow of 
my going into that, except m priate But 
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donn| Sit down, madam, whilst we wait 
Give the lady a newspaper 

RICHARD [indignantly] Shame! 

BURGOYNE [keenly, mith a half smle] If you 
are not her husband, sir the case 1s not a 
serious one—for her [Richard bites his hp, 
silenced} 

JUDITH [fo Richard as she returns to her seat} 
I couldnt help ıt [He shakes his head She sits 
down] 

BURGOYNE You will understand of course, 
Mr Anderson, that you must not build on 
this httle mcident We are bound to make an 
example of somebody 

RIcHARD I quite understand I suppose 
there’s no use in my explaining 

BURGOYNE I thnk we should prefer inde- 
pendent tesumony, 1f you dont mind 

The sergeant, mith a packet of papers in lus 
hand, returns conducting Christy, who ts much 
scared 

SERGEANT [gtuing Burgoyne the packet] Dis- 
patches, sr Delivered by a corporal of the 
33rd Dead beat with hard nding, sir 

Burgoyne opens the dispatches, and presently 
becomes absorbed ın them They are so serous as 
to take his attention completely from the court 
marital 

THE SERGEANT [to Christy] Now then Atten- 
tion and take your hat off [He posts himself 
in charge of Christy who stands on Burgoyne’s 
side of the court] 

RICHARD [en kis usual bullyzng tone to Christy) 
Dont be fnghtened, you fool, youre only 
wanted as a witness Theyre not going to 
hang you 

swivpow What’s your name? 

curistr. Christy 

RICHARD{zmpateently}] Chnstopher Dudgeon, 
you blatant idiot Give your full name 

swinpon Be silent, prisoner You must not 
prompt the witness 

nicnarD Very well But I warn you youll 
get nothing out of him unless you shake 1t 
out of mm He has been too well brought up 
by a pious mother to have any sense or man- 
hood left ın him 

BURGOYNE [springing up and spealing to the 
sergeant tn a stariling voce] Where 1s the man 
who brought these? 

SERGEANT In the guard-room, sir 

Burgoyne goes out mth a haste that sets the 
officers exchanging looks 

swinpon [fo Christy} Do you know Anthony 
Anderson, the Presbyterian minister? 
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curist: Of course I do [implying that 
Srindon must be an ass not to know 11] 

swixpow Is he here? 

CHRISTY [staring round] I dont know 

swinpow Do you see him? 

CHRIST: No 

SWINDON You seem to hnow the prisoner? 

curisty Do you mean Dick? 

swinpov Which is Dich? 

CHRISTY [pornting io Richard] Him 

swinpown What is his name? 

curisty Dick 

RICHARD Answer properly, you Jumping 
jackass What do they know about Dich? 

cHRristy Well, you are Dick, aint you? 
What am I to say? 

swinpow Address me, sir, and do you, 
prisoner, be silent Tell us who the prisoner 
1s 

curisty. He’s my brother Dick—Richard 
—Richard Dudgeon 

swinpov Your brother! 

CHRISTY , Yes 

SWINDON You are sure he is not Anderson 

caristy Who? 

RICHARD [exasperatedly] Me, me, me, you— 

SWINDON Silence, sw 

SERGEANT [shouting] Silence 

RICHARD {tmpatiently| Yah! [To Christy] He 
wants to know am I Minister Anderson Tell 
him, and stop grinning hhe a zany 

CHRISTY [ grinning more thanever]| Y ou Pastor 
Anderson! [ To Srindon} Why, Mr Anderson’s 
a minister—a very good man, and Dich’s a 
bad character the respectable people wont 
speak to him He’s the bad brother I’m the 
good one [The officers laugh outright The 
soldiers grin) 

swivpov Who arrested this man? 

SERGEANT I did, sir, I found hım im the 
munister’s house, sitting at tea with the lady 
with his coat off, quite at home If he isnt 
married to her, he ought to be 

swi\pov Did he answer to the minister's 
name? 

SERGEANT Yes, sir, but not to a minister's 
nature You ask the chaplain, sir. 

swinpow [fo Rechard, threateningly| So, sir, 
you have attempted to cheat us And your 
name is Richard Dudgeon? 

RICHARD Youve found it out at last, have 
you? 

swivpow Dudgeon 1s a name well Lnown 
to us, eh? 

RICHARD Yes Peter Dudgeon, whom you 
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the man who raised Springtown last mght 
and drove us out so that we may know that 
we are dealing with an officer of importance 

swr\pow Pooh! 

BuRGOY\E He will be fully empowered to 
arrange the terms of—guess what 

swivpox Their surrender I hope. 

BURGOYNE No our evacuation of the town 
They offer us just six hours to clear out 

swinpow What monstrous impudence! 

BURGOYNE What shall we do, eh? 

swixpown March on Springtown and sinke 
a decisive blow at once 

BURGOYNE [qurefly| Hm! [Turning to the door] 
Come to the adjutant’s office 

swinpow What for? 

BERGOYNE To write out that safe-conduct 
[He puts his hand to the door nob to open 1i] 

swivpon [zho has not budged| General 
Burgoyne 

BURGOS NE [returning] Su? 

swinpow It1s my duty to tell you, sir that 
I do not consider the threats of a mob of 
rebellious tradesmen a sufficient reason for 
our giving way 

BURGOYNE [1mperturbable] Suppose I resign 
my command to you what will you do? 

swixpow IJ will undertake to do what we 
have marched south from Quebec to do 
and what General Howe has marched north 


from New York to do effect a junchon at_ 


Albany and wipe out the rebel army with 
our united forces 

BURGOYNE [engmatically} And will you 
wipe out our enemies in London too? 

swixpon. In London! What enemies? 

BURGOYNE [ forcibly] Jobbery and snobbery 
incompetence and Red Tape [He holds up 
the dispatch and adds, mith despair in hus face 
and voice] I have just learnt, sir, that General 
Howe ıs shll ın New York. 

SWINDON [thunderstruck] Good God! He has 
disobeyed orders! 

BURGOYNE [vith sardonic calm] He has 
received no orders, sir. Some gentleman 
in London forgot to dispatch them he was 
leaving town for his holiday I beheve To 
avoid upsetting ns arrangements, England 
will lose her Amemcan colomes; and m a few 
days you and I will be at Saratoga with 
5000 men to face 18,000 rebels mm an ım- 
pregnable position 

swixpow [appalled] Impossible? 

BURGOYNE [coldly] I beg your pardon? 

swinpow I cant believe it! What will 
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History say? is 
BURGOYNE History, sir, will tell hes, as 
usual Come we must send the safe-conduct. 

[He goes oui} 

swinpow [folloring distractedly| My God, 
my God! We shall be wiped out 

As noon approaches there zs excitement in the 
marlet place The gallows which hangs there 
permanenily for the terror of evildoers, rath such 
minor advertisers and examples of crime as the 
pillory, the shipping post and the stocks has a 
rew rope attached, mith ihe noose hitched up to 
one of the uprighis, out of reach of the boys Iis 
ladder, too, has beer broughi out and placed wr 
postion by the town beadle, mho stands bu to 
guard ıt from unauthorized climbing The 

Websterbridge townsfolk are present in force, 
| and ın kigh spirits, for the ners has spread that 

wt ts the devil’s disciple and not the minister that 

King George and his terrible general are about 

to hang consequently the executior can be en- 
į joyed without any misgiving as to tts righteous- 

ness or to the conardice of allowing 1t io take 
| place zrithout a struggle There ts even some fear 
of a disappointment as mdday approaches and 

the arnval of the beadle ath the ladder remains 
the only sign of preparation But at last reassur- 
ing shouts of Here they come Here they are, are 
heard, and a company of soldiers miih fixed 
bayonets, half Brittsh infantry half Hessrans, 
tramp quicl ly tnto the middle of the market place, 
driving the crored to the sides 

THE SERGEANT Halt Front. Dress [The 
soldiers change ther column into a square en- 
closing the gallows, thar petty officers energetic- 
ally led by the sergeant, hustling the persons 
who find themselves side the square out at the 
corrers| Now then! Out of it with you out 
of 1t. Some o youll get strung up yourselves 
presently Form that square there, will you, 
30u damned Hoosians No use talkin German 
to them. talk to their toes with the butt ends 
of your muskets theyll understand that. 
Get out of it, will you [He comes upon Jud, 
standing near the gallos] Now then youve 
no call here 

supirn May I not stay? What harm am I 
domg? 

SERGEANT I want none of your argufying 
You ought to be ashamed of yourself, run- - 
ming to see a man hanged thats not your 
husband And he’s no better than yourself 
I told my major he was a gentleman, and 
then he goes and ines to strangle hm and 
| calls ns blessed Majesty a lunatic. So out 
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of it with you, double quick 

suportu Wil you take these two silver 
dollars and let me stay? 

The sergeant, mithout an nstant’s hesitation, 
looks quickly and furtively round as hke shoots 
the money dexterously nio ts pocket Then he 
ratses hus voce tn virtuous indignation 

THE serceant Me take money in the 
execution of my duty! Certainly not Now- 
I'l tell you what I'll do, to teach you to 
corrupt the King’s officer PH put you under 
arrest until the execution’s over You just 
stand there, and dont let me see you as much 
as move from that spot until youre let [With 
a swift mink at her he points to the corner of the 
square behind the gallows on hus right, and turns 
nowdy away, shouting) Now then, dress up 
and keep em back, will you 

Cries of Hush and Silence are heard among 
the townsfolk, and the sound of a military band, 
playing the Dead March from Saul, 1s heard 
The crond becomes quet at once, and the ser- 
geant and petty officers, hurrying to the back of 
the square, mth a few whispered orders and 
some stealthy hustling cause t to open and admıt 
the funeral procession, which ıs protected from 
the crowd by a double file of soldiers First come 
Burgoyne and Snindon, who, on entering the 
square, glance mith distaste at the gallons, and 
avoid passing under tt by wheeling a little to the 
right and stationing themselves on that side 
Then Mr Brudenell, the chaplain, ın his surplice, 
mith las prayer book open in his hand, walking 
beside Richard, who ts moody and disorderly 
He walks doggedly through the gallows frame- 
work, and posts lumself a litle in front of i 
Behind him comes the executioner, a stalwart 
soldier ın tus shirtsleeves Folloning him, ino 
soldiers haul a light mbhiary naggon Finally 
comes the band, which posts itself at the back of 
the square, and finishes the Dead March Judith, 
watching Richard painfully, steals down to the 
gallons, and stands leaning against tts right post 
During the conversation which follows, the two 
soldters place the cart under the gallows, and 
stand by the shafts, which point backwards The 
executioner takes a set of steps from the cart and 
places it ready for the prisoner to mount Then 
he climbs the tall ladder which stands agaist 
the gallows, and cuts the string by which the rope 
ts Iniched up, so that the noose drops dangling 
over the cart, into which he steps as he descends 

RICHARD [mth suppressed wmpattence, to 
Brudenell] Look here, sir this is no place for 
aman of your profession Hadnt you better 
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go away? 

swivpon I appeal to you, prisoner, if you 
have any sense of decency left, to listen to 
the mimstrations of the chaplam, and pay 
due heed to the solemmty of the occasion 

THE CHAPLAIN [gently reprouing Richard) Try 
to control yourself, and submit to the divine 
will [He hfts hes book to proceed nith the 
service] 

RICHARD Answer for your own will, sir, 
and those of your accomplices here {tndtcating 
Burgoyne and Snindon| I see little divimty 
about them or you You talk to me of Chris- 
tiamty when you are n the act of hanging 
your enemies Was there ever such blas- 
phemous nonsense! [ To Sniındon, more rudely) 
Youve got up the solemmty of the occasion, 
as you call st, to impress the people wath 5 our 
own dignity—Handel’s music and a clergy- 
man to make murder look lhe piety! Do 
you suppose J am going to help you? Youve 
asked me to choose the rope because you 
dont know your own trade well enough to 
shoot me properly Well, hang away and 
have done with it 

SWINDON [to the chaplain] Can you do no- 
thing with him, Mr Brudenell? 

CHAPLAIN I will try, sır [Beginning to read} 
Man that 1s born of woman hath— 

RICHARD [ fixing hes eyes on him) Thou shalt 
not kill ” 

The bool drops in Brudenell’s hands 

CHAPLAIN [confessing his embarrassment) 
What am I to say, Mr Dudgeon? 

RICHARD Let me alone, man, cant you? 

BURGOYNE [nth extreme urbanity| I think, 
Mr Brudenell, that as the usual professional 
observations seem to strike Mr Dudgeon as 
incongruous under the circumstances, jou 
had better omit them until—er—unhl Mr 
Dudgeon can no longer be inconsemenced 
by them [Brudenell, nith a shrug, shuts his 
book and retires behind the gallons} You seem 
in a hurry, Mr Dudgeon 

RICHARD [ruth the horror of death upon him] 
Do you think this 1s a pleasant sort of thing 
to be kept waiting for? Youve made up your 
mind to commit murder well, do xt and have 
done with it 

BuRcoYNE Mr Dudgeon we are only 
doing this— 

RICHARD Because youre pad to do ıt 

swixpon You msolent— [he snallons his 
rage] 

BURGOYNE [mth much charm of manner} Ah, 
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I am really sorry that you should think that, 
Mr Dudgeon If you knew what my com- 
mission cost me, and what my pay 1s, you 
would think better of me I should be glad 
to part from you on friendly terms 

rnicHarp Hark ye, General Burgoyne If 
you think that I hke being hanged, youre 
mistaken I dont hke ıt, and I dont mean to 
pretend that I do And if you thik I’m 
obhged to you for hanging me in a gentle- 
manly way, youre wrong there too I take 
the whole business in devilish bad part, and 
the only satisfacnon I have 1m 1t 1s that youll 
feel a good deal meaner than I'll look when 
it’s over. (He turns away, and zs striding to the 
cart when Judith advances and tnterposes mth 
her arms stretched out to ham Richard, feeling 
thai a very httle mill upset tıs self-possession, 
shrinks from her, crying] What are you doing 
here? This is no place for you [She makes a 
gesture asıf to touch him He recoils empatiently} 
No go away, go away youll unnerve me 
Take her away, will you 

sunita Wont you bid me goodbye? 

RICHARD [allomıng her to take lus hand] Oh 
goodbye, goodbye Now go—go—quichly 
[She clings to lis hand—rell not be put off wath 
so cold a last faremeill—at last, as he tries to 
disengage himself, throws herself on ins breast 
ın agony] 

swinpow fangrily to the sergeant, nho, 
alarmed at Judith’s mouvement, has come from 
the bach of the squareto pull her back, and stopped 
arresolutely on finding that he zs too late] How 1s 
this? Why 1s she inside the lines? 

SERGEANT [gully] I dunno, sir She’s that 
artful—cant keep her away 

BURGOYNE You were bnbed. 

SERGEANT [ protesting} No, sir— 

swinpon [severely] Fall bach [He obeys] 

RICHARD [zmploringly to those around hum, 
and finally to Burgoyne, as the least stohd of 
them] Take her away Do you think I want 
a woman near me now 

BURGOYNE [going to Judith and taking her 
hand] Here, madam. you had better heep 
apside the lines, but stand here behind us, 
and dont look. 

Richard, with a great sobbing sgh of relief 
as she releases hım and turns to Burgoyne, fies 
Jor refuge to ihe cari and mounts into 1t The 
ezecutioner takes off lus coat and pimons him 

JUDITH [resısing Burgoyne quetly and draw- 
ker hand anay} No I must stay I wont look. 
[She goes to the right of the gallons She tries 
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| to look at Richard, but turns away mith a fright- 
ful shudder, and falls on her knees ın prayer 
Brudenell comes towards her from the back of 
the square] 

BURGOYNE [nodding approvingly as she kneels: 
Ah, quite so Do not disturb her, Mr Brud- 
enell that will do very mcely [Brudenell 
nods also, and nithdrans a litile, watching her 
sympathetcally Burgoyne resumes his former 
postion, and takes out a handsome gold chrono- 
meter | Now then, are those preparations 
made? We must not deta Mr Dudgeon 

By ths time Richard’s hands are bound behind 
hum, and the noose ts round his neck The tivo 
soldiers tale the shafts of the waggon, ready to 
pull ıt away The executioner standing in the 
cart beland Richard, mates a sign to the sergeant. 

SERGEANT [to Burgoyne] Ready, sir 

BURGOYNE Have you anything more to say, 
Mr Dudgeon? It wants twomunutes of twelve 
sill 

RICHARD [zn the strong voice of a man mho has 
conquered the lutterness of death} Your watch 
1s two minutes slow by the town clock, which 
I can see from here, General [The torn cloch 
strikes the first strole of iwelre Involuntanily 
the people flinch at the sound, and a subdued 
groan breaks from them] Amen! my hfe for 
the world’s future! 

ANDERSON [shouting as he rushes tnto the 
market place} Amen, and stop the execution 
(He bursts through the line of soldiers opposite 
Burgoyne, and rushes, panting, to the gallons] 
Iam Anthony Anderson, the man you want 

The crord, wntersely excited, listens mth all 
ws ears Judith half rising, stares at hum, then 
lifts her hands life one nhose dearest prayer has 
been granted 

swixpon Indeed Then you are just in 
time to take your place on the gallows 
Arrest him 

At a sign from the sergeant, tro soldrers come 
Jorrard to seze Anderson 

ANDERSON [thrusting a paper under Srindon’s 
nose] Theres my safe-conduct, sır 

SWINDON [faken aback) Safe-conduct! Are 

ou—! 
7 ANDERSON [emphatically] I am [The tio 
soldiers tale him by the elbows] Tell these men 
to take their hands off me 

SWINDON [žo the men} Let hm go 

SERGEANT Fall back 

The iro men return to their places The torns- 
Jfol-rase a cheer, and begin to exchange exultant 
looks, mith a presentiment of triumph as they see 
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their Pastor spealing nith ther enemtes wn the 
ale 

7 anpenson [exhaling a deep breath of rehef, 

and dabbing his persprring brow nith bus hand- 

herchtef] Thank God, I was in time! 

BURGOYNE [calm as ever, and sitll natch mn 
hand] Ample time, sir Plenty of time I 
should never dream of hanging any gentle- 
man by an American cloch [He puts up his 
natch] 

ANDERSON Yes we are some minutes ahead 
of you already, General Now tell them to 
take the rope from the neck of that American 
atzen 

BURGOYNE [čo the executioner in the cari— 
tery politely} Kindly undo Mr Dudgeon 

Lhe executioner takes the rope from Richard's 
nech, unties his hands, and helps him on mth hus 
coat 

JUDITH [stealıng tumidly io Anderson] Tony 

ANDERSON [putting hts arm round her shoulders 
and bantering her affectionately} Well, what 
do you think of your husband now, eh?— 
eh??—eh??? 

supitx J am ashamed— [she hides her face 
against his breast} 

BURGOYNE [lo Swindon) You look dis- 
appointed, Mayor Swindon 

swixpon You look defeated, General 
Burgoyne 

BURGOYNE J am, sir, and I am humane 
enough to be glad of it [Richard gumps donn 
from the cart, Brudenell offering hus hand to 
help him, and runs to Anderson, nhose left hand 
he shakes heartily, the right being occupied by 
Judith] By the way, Mr Anderson, I do not 
quite understand The safe-conduct was for 
a commander of the milina I understand 
you are a—[He looks as pomtedly as his good 
manners permit at the riding boots, ihe gustols, 
and Richard s coat, and adds\|—a clergyman 

ANDERSON [between Judith and Richard) Sir 
it 18 an the hour of trial that a man finds ns 
true profession This foolish young man 
[placeng his hand on Richard's shoulder} boasted 
himself the Devsl’s Disciple, but when the 
hour of trial came to him, he found that ıt 
was his destiny to suffer and be faithful to 
the death I thought myself a decent minister 
of the gospel of peace, but when the hour of 
trial eame to me, I found that it was my 
destiny to be a man of action, and that my 
place was amid the thunder of the captains 
and the shouting So I am starting hfe at 
fifty as Captain Anthony Anderson of the 
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Springtown militia, and the Devil’s Disciple 
here will start presently as the Reverend 
Richard Dudgeon, and wag his pow in my 
old pulpit, and give good advice to this silly 
sentimental httle wife of mne [putting his 
other hand on her shoulder She steals a glance 
at Richard to see how the prospect pleases him} 
Your mother told me, Richard, that I should 
never have chosen Judith 3f I'd been born 
for the ministry I am afraid she was night, 
so, by your lease, you may heep my coat 
and TIl keep yours 

ricnarp Muinister—I should say Captain 
I have behaved hhe a fool 

supitH Like a hero 

ricuarp Much the same thing, perhaps 
[Fath some bitterness towards himself} But no 
if I had been any good, I should have done 
for you what j ou did forme, instead of mahing 
a vain sacrifice 

aNverson Not vain, my boy It takes all 
sorts to mahe a world—saints as well as 
soldiers [Turmng to Burgoyne] And now, 
General, time presses, and Amenica is in a 
hurry Have you reahzed that though jou 
may occupy towns and win battles, you can- 
not conquer a nation? 

BURGOYNE My good sir, without a Conquest 
you cannot have an aristocracy Come and 
settle the matter at my quarters 

anperson At your service,sir [To Richard] 
See Judith home for me, will you, my boy 
[He hands her over to him] Now, General 
[He goes busily up the market place tonards the 
Tonn Hall, leaving Judith and Richard to- 
gether Burgoyne follows hım a step or tino, 
then chechs himself and turns to Richard] 

BURGOYNE Oh, by the way, Mr Dudgeon, I 
shall be glad to see you at lunch at half-past 
one [He pauses a moment and adds, nith 
politely verled slyness| Bring Mrs Anderson, if 
she will be so good [To Suindon, nho ts fum- 
ing} Take it quietl), Mayor Swindon jour 
friend the British soldier can stand up to 
anything except the British War Office [He 
follows Anderson} 

sencEANT (fo Sxzndon}] What orders, sir? 

swinpos [savagely] Orders! What use 
are orders now! Theres no army Bach to 
quarters, and be d— [He turns on fis heel and 
goes] 

SERGEANT [ pugzacious and pairioie, repudrat- 
ing the idea of defeat] "Tention Now then 
coch up your chins, and shew em you dont 
care a damn for em Slope arms! fours! 
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Wheel! Quick march! 

Lhe drums mark time rath a tremendous bang, 
the band strikes up British Grenadiers, and the 
Sergeant, Brudenell and the Enghsh troops 
march off defiantly to ther quarters The torns- 
folk press in behind, and follow them up the 
market, jeering at them, and the tonn band, a 
very primitve affair, brings up the rear, playing 
Yankee Doodle Essie, who comes in mth them, 
runs to Richard 

ESSIE Oh, Dich! 

RICHARD [good-humoredly, but wilfully] Now, 
now come, come! I dont mind being hanged, 
but I will not be cried over 

ESSIE No, I promise T'I be good [She ires 
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to restrain her tears, but cannot] I—II want to 
see where the soldiers are gomg to [She goes 
a@ hitle ray up the market, pretending to look 
after the crond} 

JUDITH Promise me you will never tell 
him, 

RiIcHARD Dont be afraid 

They shake hands on 1t 

ESSIE [calling to them] Theyre coming back 
They want you 

Jubilation in the market The tornsfolh surge 
back again in mld enthusiasm nith ther band, 
and hotst Richard on their shoulders, cheering 
him 

THE END 
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CÆSAR AND CLEOPATRA 


A HISTORY (1898) 
BEING THE SECOND OF THREE PLAYS FOR PURITANS 


PROLOGUE 

In the doorway of the temple of Ra in Mem- 
phs Deep gloom An august personage mth a 
harck’s head 1s mysteriously visible by his omn 
light ın the darkness mithin the temple He sur- 
teys the modern audience mith great contempt, 
and finally speaks the folloning words to them 

Peace! Be silent and hearhen unto me, ye 
quaint httle islanders Give ear ye men with 
white paper on your breasts and nothing 
wnitten thereon (to sigmfy the mnocency of 
your minds) Hear me, ye women who adorn 
yourselves allurmgly and conceal your 
thoughts from your men, leading them to 
believe that ye deem them wondrous strong 
and masterful whilst in truth ye hold them 
in your hearts as children without judgment 
Look upon my hawk’s head, and hnow that 
I am Ra, who was once in Egypt a mighty 
god Ye cannot kneel nor prostrate your- 
selves, for ye are packed in rows without 
freedom to move, obstructing one another’s 
vision neither do any of ye regard it as 
seemly to do ought until ye see all the rest 
do so too, wherefore 1t commonly happens 
that in great emergencies ye do nothing 
though each telleth his fellow that something 
must be done I ask you not for worship, 
but for silence Let not your men speak nor 
your women cough, for I am come to draw 


you back two thousand years over the graves 
of sixty generations Ye poor posterity, think 
not that yé are the first Other fools before 
ye have seen the sun rise and set, and the 
moon change her shape and her hour As they 
were so ye are, and yet not so great, for the 
pyramids my people built stand to this day, 
whilst the dustheaps on which ye slave, and 
which ye call empires, scatter in the wind 
even as ye pile your dead sons’ bodies on 
them to make yet more dust 

Hearken to me then, oh ye*compulsorily 
educated ones Know that even as there is 
_an old England and a new, and ye stand per- 
plexed between the twain, so in the days 
when I was worshipped was there an old 
Rome and a new, and men standing per- 
plexed between them And the old Rome 
was poor and httle, and greedy and fierce, 
and evil in many ways, but because its mind 
was httle and its work was simple, 1t Lnew 
its own mind and did its own work, and the 
gods pitied it and helped st and strengthened 
it and shielded it, for the gods are patient 
with httleness Then the old Rome, hhe the 
beggar on horseback, presumed on the favor 
of the gods and said, “Lo! there 1s neither 
riches nor greatness-in our httleness the 
road to riches and greatness 1s through 
robbery of the poor and slaughter of the 
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weak ” So they robbed their own poor unl 
they became great masters of that art, and 
knew by what laws it could be made to 
appear seemly and honest And when they 
had squeezed their own poor dry, they robbed 
the poor of other lands, and added those 
lands to Rome until there came a new Rome, 
rich and huge And I, Ra, laughed, for the 
minds of the Romans remained the same size 
whilst their domimon spread over the earth 

Now mark me, that ye may understand 
what ye are presently to see Whilst the 
Romans still stood between the old Rome 
and the new, there arose among them a 
mighty soldier Pompey the Great And the 
way of the soldier 1s the way of death, but 
the way of the gods 1s the way of hfe, and so 
xt comes that a god at the end of his way is 
wise and a soldier at the end of his way 1s a 
fool So Pompey held by the old Rome, in 
which only soldiers could become great, but 
the gods turned to the new Rome, in which 
any man with wit enough could become what 
he would And Pompey’s frend Julius Cesar 
was on the side of the gods, for he saw that 
Rome had passed beyond the control of the 
httle old Romans This Cæsar was à great 
talker and a poltıcıan he bought men with 
words and with gold, even as ye are bought 
And when they would not be satisfied with 
words and gold, and demanded also the 
glories of war, Cesar in his middle age turned 
his hand to that trade, and they that were 
against him when he sought their welfare, 
bowed down before him when he became a 
slayer and a conqueror, for such ıs the nature 
of you mortals And as for Pompey, the gods 
grew tired of Ins triumphs and his airs of 
being himself a god, for he talked of law and 
duty and other matters that concerned not 
a mere human worm And the gods smiled 
on Cæsar, for he hved the hfe they had given 
him boldly, and was not forever rebuhing us 
for our indecent ways of creation, and hiding 
our handiwork as a shameful thing Ye hnow 
well what I mean, for this 1s one of your own 
sins 

And thus it fell out between the old Rome 
and the new, that Cesar said, “Unless I 
break the law of old Rome, I cannot take 
my share in ruling her, and the gift of ruling 
that the gods gave me will perish without 
frut ” But Pompey sard, “The law 1s above 
all, and if thou break 1t thou shalt dhe ” Then 
said Caesar, “I will break it lillme who can ” 
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And he broke 1t ‘And Pompey went for hm, 
as ye say, with a great army to slay hım and 
uphold the old Rome So Cesar fled across 
the Adnatie sea, for the high gods hid a 
lesson to teach him, which lesson they shall 
also teach you 1n due time if ye continue to 
forget them and to worship that cad among 
gods, Mammon Therefore before they 
raised Cesar to be master of the would, they 
were minded to throw him down into the 
dust, even beneath the feet of Pompey, and 
blachen his face before the nations And 
Pompey they raised Ingher than ever, he 
and his laws and Ins high mind that aped 
the gods, so that his fall might be the more 
ternble And Pompey followed Cesar, and 
overcame him with all the majesty of old 
Rome, and stood over him and over the 
whole world even as ye stand over it with 
your fleet that covers thirty mules of the sea 
And when Cesar was brought down to utter 
nothingness, he mode a last stand to die 
honorably, and did not despair, for he said, 
“Against me there ıs Pompey, and the old 
Rome, and the law and the legions all all 
against me, but mgh above these are the 
gods, and Pompey ıs a fool ” And the gods 
laughed and approved, and on the field of 
Pharsaha the impossible came to pass, the 
blood and iron ye pin your faith on fell before 
the spint of man, for the spit of man 1s 
the will of the gods, and Pompey’s power 
crumbled in his hand, even as the power of 
mmperial Spain crumbled when it was set 
against your fathers in the days when Eng- 
land was httle, and knew her own mind, ind 
had a mind to hnow instead of a circul-tion 
of newspapers Wherefore looh to it, lest 
some httle people whom ye would enslave 
rise up and become in the hand of God the 
scourge of your boastings and your injustices 
and your lusts and stupidities 

And now, would ye know the end of Pom- 
pey, or will ye sleep while a god sperks? 
Heed my words well, for Pompey went where 
ye have gone, even to Egypt, where there 
was a Roman occupation even as there is 
but now a British one And Cæsar pursued 
Pompey to Egypt a Roman fleeing, ind a 
Roman pursuing dog eating dog And the 
Egyptians said, “Lo these Romans which 
have lent money to our kings and levied 1 
distraint upon us with their arms, call for 
ever upon us to be loyal to them by betray ing 
our own country to them But now behold 
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two Romes! Pompey’s Rome and Cesar’s 
Rome! To which of the twain shall we pre- 
tend to be loyal?” So they turned in their 
perplexity to a soldier that had once served 
Pompey, and that knew the ways of Rome 
and was full of her lusts And they said to 
him, “Lo in thy country dog eats dog, and 
both dogs are coming to eat us what counsel 
hast thou to give us*” And this soldier, whose 
name was Lucius Septimus, and whom ye 
shall presently see before ye, rephed, “Ye 
shall diligently consider which 1s the bigger 
dog of the two, and ye shall hill the other dog 
for his sake and thereby earn his favor ” And 
the Egyptians said, “Thy counsel 1s ex- 
pedient, but 1f we kill a man outside the law 
we set ourselves in the place of the gods, and 
this we dare not do But thou, being a Roman, 
art accustomed to this kind of kilhng, for 
thou hast imperial mstincts Wilt thou 
therefore kul] the lesser dog for us?’ And 
he said, “I will, for I have made my home 
in Egypt, and I desire consideration and in- 
fluence among you” And they sad, “We 
knew well thou wouldst not do 1t for nothing 
thou shalt have thy reward” Now when 
Pompey came, he came alone ın a httle 
galley, putting his trust in the law and the 
constitution And it was plain to the people 
of Egypt that Pompey was now but a very 
small dog So when he set his foot on the 
shore he was greeted by his old comrade 
Lucms Septimius, who welcomed him with 
one hand and with the other smote off his 
head, and kept it as 1t were a pickled cabbage 
to make a present to Cesar And mankind 
shuddered, but the gods laughed, for Sep- 
iumius was but a kmfe that Pompey had 
lsharpened, and when it turned against Ins 


own throat they said that Pompey had better 
‘have made Septimus a ploughman than so 
`'þrave and readyhanded a slayer Therefore 
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again I bid you beware, ye who would all be 
Pompeys if ye dared, for war 1s a wolf that 
may. come to your own door 

Are ye mpatient with me? Do ye crave for 
a story of an unchaste woman? Hath the 
name of Cleopatra tempted ye hither? Ye 
foohsh ones, Cleopatra 1s as yet but a child 
that ıs whipped by her nurse And what I 
am about to shew you for the good of your 
souls is how Cesar, seehing Pompey m 
Egypt, found Cleopatra, and how he received 
that present of a pickled cabbage that was 
once the head of Pompey, and what things 
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happened between the old Cæsar and the 
child queen before he left Egypt and battled 
his way back to Rome to be slain there as 
Pompey was slain, by men in whom the 
spit of Pompey still hved All this ye shall 
see, and ye shall marvel, after your :gnorant 
manner, that men twenty centuries ago 
were already just such as you, and spoke 
and lived as ye speak and live, no worse and 
no better, no wiser and no silher And the 
two thousand years that have past are to me, 
the god Ra, but a moment, nor 1s this day 
any other than the day im which Cesar set 
foot in the land of my people And now I 
leave you, for ye are a dull folk, and instrue- 
ton 1s wasted on you, and I had not spoken 
so much but that 3t 1s in the nature of a god 
to struggle for ever with the dust and the 
darkness, and to drag from them, by the 
force of his longing for the divine, more hfe 
and more hght Settle ye therefore in your 
seats and keep silent, for ye are about to hear 
a man speak, and a great man he was, as ye 
count greatness And fear not that J shall 
speak to you again the rest of the story 
must ye learn from them that lived ıt Fare- 
well, and do not presume to applaud me 
[The temple vanishes wn utter darkness] 


[1912] 


AN ALTERNATIVE TO THE 
PROLOGUE 


An October mght on the Syrian border of 
Lgypt towards the end of the XX XIII Dynasty, 
an the year 706 by Roman computation, after- 
wards rechoned by Christan computation as 
48 Bc A great radiance of silver fire, the dawn 
of a moonlit night, rs rising in the east The stars 
and the cloudless shy are our own contemporaries, 
nineteen and a half centuries younger than ne 
know them, but you would not guess that from 
ther appearance Below them are two notable 
drawbacks of cmlzation a palace, and soldiers 
The palace, an old, low, Syrian building of 
whitened mud, 1s not so ugly as Buckingham 
Palace, and the officers in the courtyard are 
more highly civilized than modern Enghsh 
officers for example, they do not dig up the 
corpses of ther dead enemtes and mutilate them, 
as we dug up Cromwell and the Mahdi: They are 
tn two groups one intent on the gambling of their 
captain Belzanor, a narrior of fifty, who, mith 
his spear on the ground beside hes knee, 2s stoop- 
ing to throm dice mith a sly-looking young 
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Persian recruit, the other gathered about a 
guardsman who has gust finshed telling a 
naughty story (still current n English barracks) 
at which they are laughing uproariously They 
are about a dozen tn number, all highly aristo- 
cratic young Cgyptian guardsmen, handsomely 
equipped mth weapons and armor, very un- 
Enghsh in point of not being ashamed of and 
uncomfortable 1n their professional dress, on the 
contrary, rather ostentatiously and arrogantly 
warlike, as valuing themselves on their military 
caste 

Belzanor ts a typcal veteran, tough and 
miful, prompt, capable and crafty where brute 
force nill serve, helpless and boyish when tt mill 
not an effective sergeant, an incompetent general, 
a deplorable dictator Would, 1f nfluentially 
connected, be employed ın the two last capacities 
by a modern European State on the strength of 
hus success tn the first Is rather to be pitied gust 
now in view of the fact that Julius Cesar ts in- 
vading his country Not knoning this, ıs intent on 
his game mith the Persian, whom, as a foreigner, 
he considers quite capable of cheating him 

His subalterns are mostly handsome young 
fellows whose interests in the game and the 
story symbolize mith tolerable completeness the 
mann interests in life of which they are conscious 
Their spears are leaning agaist the walls, or 
lying on the ground ready to ther hands The 
corner of the courtyard forms a triangle of which 
one side ts the frontof the palace, nith adoorway, 
the other a wall mith a gateway The storytellers 
are on the palace side the gamblers, on the gate- 
may side Close to the gateway, against the wall, 
18 a stone bloch high enough to enable a Nubian 
sentinel, standing on it, to look over the wall The 
yard 1s lighted by a torch stuck in the nall As 
the laughter from the group round the story- 
teller dies away, the kneeling Persian, minning 
the throw, snatches up the stake from the ground 

BELZANOR By Apis, Persian, thy gods are 
good to thee 

THE PERSIAN Try yet agam, O captain 
Double or quits! 

BeLzANOR No more I am not in the vein 

THE SENTINEL [porsing hus gavelin as he peers 
over the wall] Stand Who goes there? 

They all start, listenng A strange voice re- 
ples from nithout 

voice The bearer of evil tidings 

BELZANOR (calling to the sentry| Pass him 

THE SENTINEL (grounding his gaveln) Draw 
near, O bearer of evil tidings 

BELZANOR [pockeleng the dice and picking up 
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his spear] Let us receive this man with honor 
He bears evs] tidings 

The guardsmen seize their spears and gather 
about the gate, leaving a way through for the new 
comer 

Persian [rising from his knee] Are evil tid- 
ings, then, so honorable? 

BELZANOR O barbarous Persian, hear my 
instruction In Egypt the bearer of good 
tidings 1s sacrificed to the gods as a thank 
offering, but no god will accept the blood of 
the messenger of el When we have good 
tidings, we are careful to send them in the 
mouth of the cheapest slave we can find 
Evil tidings are borne by young noblemen 
who desire to bring themselves into notice 
[They goin the rest at the gate } 

THE SENTINEL Pass, O young captain, and 
bow the head in the House of the Queen 

voice Go anoint thy javelin with fat of 
swine, O Blachamoor, for before morning the 
Romans will make thee eat it to the very 
butt 

The owner of the voice, a fairhared dandy, 
dressed inadifferent fashion from that affected by 
the guardsmen, but no less extravagantly, comes 
through the gateway laughing He ts somewhat 
batilestarned, and hus left forearm, bandaged, 
comes through a torn sleeve In his right hand 
he carries a Roman snord tn its sheath He 
smaggers down the courtyard, the Persian on his 
right, Belzanor on his left, and the guardsmen 
crowding down behind him 

BELzaANOR Who art thou that laughest in 
the House of Cleopatra the Queen, and in 
the teeth of Belzanor, the captain of her 
guard? 

THE NEW COMER J am Bel Affris, descended 
from the gods 

BELZANOR [ceremontously} Haul, cousin! 

ALL [except the Persian] Hail, cousin! 

PERSIAN All the Queen’s guards are de- 
scended from the gods, O stranger, save my- 
self I am Persian, and descended from many 
kings 

BEL AFFRIS [to the guardsmen] Haul, cousins! 
{To the Persian, condescendingly| Hail, mortal! 

BEL7ANOR You have been in battle, Bel 
Affris, and you are a soldier among soldiers 
You will not let the Queen’s women hase 
the first of your tidings 

BEL AFFRIS I have no tidings, except that 
swe shall have our throats cut presently, 
women, soldiers, and all 

PERSIAN [to Belzanor] I told you so 
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THE SENTINEL [ho has been hstening| Woe, 
alas! 

BEL AFFRIS [calling fo him] Peace, peace, 
poor Ethiop destiny 1s with the gods who 
painted thee black [To Belzanor} What has 
this mortal (zndicating the Persian} told you? 

BELZANOR He says that the Roman Juhus 
Cesar, who has landed on our shores with 
a handful of followers, will make himself 
master of Egypt He 1s afraid of the Roman 
soldiers [The guardsmen laugh mth boisterous 
scorn] Peasants, brought up to scare crows 
and follow the plough! Sons of smths and 
millers and tanners! And we nobles, conse- 
. erated to arms, descended from the gods! 

PERSIAN Belzanor. the gods are not always 
good to their poor relations 

BELZANOR [hoily, to the Perstan| Man to man, 
are we worse than the slaves of Cesar? 

BEL AFFRIS [sfepping betneen them] Listen, 
cous Man to man, we Egyptians are as 
gods above the Romans 

THE GUARDSMEN [erultantly] Aha! 

BEL AFFRIS But this Cesar does not pit 
man agamst man he throws a legion at you 
where you are weakest as he throws a stone 
from a catapult, and that legion is as a man 
with one head, a thousand arms, and no 
religion I have fought against them, and I 
Lnow 

BELZANOR [derzstvely} Were you frightened, 
cousin? 

The guardsmen roar miih laughter, their eyes 
sparkling at the nut of their captain 

BEL AFFRIS No, cousin, but I was beaten 
They were frightened (perhaps), but they 
scattered us hhe chaf 

The guardsmen, much damped, utter a gronl 
of contemptuous disgust 

BELZANOR Could you not die? 

BEL aFFRIs No that was too easy to be 
worthy of a descendant of the gods Besides, 
there was no time all was over in a moment 
The attack came just where we least expected 
it 

BELZANOR That shews that the Romans are 
cowards 

BEL AFFRIS They care nothing about cow- 
ardice, these Romans they fight towin The 
pride and honor of war are nothing to them 

persian Tell us the tale of the battle 
What befell? 

THE GUARDSMEN [gathering eagerly round Bel 
Affris] Ay the tale of the battle 

BEL AFFRIS Know then, that J am a novice 
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in the guard of the temple of Rain Memphis, 
serving neither Cleopatra nor her brother 
Ptolemy, but only the hgh gods We went a 
journey to inquire of Ptolemy why he had 
dnven Cleopatra into Syria, and how we of 
Egypt should deal with the Roman Pompe}, 
newly come to our shores after his defeat 
by Cesar at Pharsala What, think ye, did 
we learn? Even that Cæsar is coming also in 
hot pursuit of his foe, and that Ptolemy has 
slain Pompey, whose severed head he holds 
in readiness to present to the conqueror 
[Sensateon among the guardsmen} Nay, more 
we found that Cesar 1s already come, for we 
had not made half a day’s Journey on our 
way back when we came upon a city rabble 
flying from his legions, whose landing they 
had gone out to withstand 

BELZANOR And ye, the temple guard! did 
ye not withstand these legions? 

BEL AFFRIS What man could, that we did 
But there came the sound of a trumpet whose 
voice was as the cursing of a blach mountain 
Then saw we a moving wall of smelds coming 
towards us You know how the heart burns 
when you charge a fortified wall, but how if 
the fortified wall were to charge you? 

THE PERSIAN [exulteng ın having told them so| 
Did I not say 1t? 

BEL AFFRIS. When the wall came mgh, st 
changed into a line of men—common fellows 
enough, with helmets, leather tunics, and 
breastplates Every man of them flung his 
javelin the one that came my way drove 
through my smeld as through a papyrus— 
lo there! [ke ponts to the bandage on his left 
arm] and would have gone through my neck 
had I not stooped They were charging at 
the double then, and were upon us with short 
swords almost as soon as their javelins When 
a man is close to you with such a sword, you 
can do nothing with our weapons they are 
all too long 

THE PERSIAN What did you do?’ 

BEL AFFRIS Doubled my fist and smote 
my Roman on the sharpness of his jaw He 
was but mortal after all he lay down m 2 
stupor, and I took his sword and laid 1t on 
[Draning the sword] Lo! a Roman sword with 
Roman blood on it! 

THE GUARDSMEN [approvingly] Good! [They 
tale ihe sword and hand 1t round, erammng tt 
curiously} 

THE PERSIAN And your men? 

BEL AFFRIS Fled Scattered hke sheep 
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BELZADOR [furously] The cowardly slaves! 
Leaving the descendants of the gods to be 
butchered! 

BEL AFFRIS (mth acıd coolness] The descend- 
ants of the gods did not stay to be butchered, 
cousin The battle was not to the strong, but 
the race was to the swift The Romans, who 
have no chariots, sent a cloud of horsemen 
in pursuit, and slew multitudes Then our 
Ingh priest’s captain rallied a dozen descend- 
ants of the gods and exhorted us to die fight- 
ing Isaid to myself surely 1t1s safer to stand 
than to lose my breath and be stabbed in the 
back, so I joined our captain and stood Then 
the Romans treated us with respect, for no 
man attacks a hon when the field 1s full of 
sheep, eacept for the pride and honor of 
war, of which these Romans know nothing 
So we escaped with our hives, and I am come 
to warn you that you must open your gates 
to Cesar, for his advance guard is scarce an 
hour behind me, and not an Egyptian warrior 
1s left standing between you and his legions 

THE SENTINEL Woe, alas! [He throws down 
his gaveln and fles nto the palace] 

BELZANOR Nail him to the door, quick! [ The 
guardsmen rush for hum mith their spears, but 
he ıs too quich for them) Now this news will 
run through the palace hke fire through 
stubble 

BEL AFFrIs What shall we do to save the 
women from the Romans? 

BELZANOR Why not all them? 

perstan Because we should have to pay 
blood money for some of them Better let the 
Romans kill them ıt 1s cheaper 

BELZANOR [awestruch at his brain power] O 
subtle one! O serpent! 

BEL AFFRIS But your Queen? 

BELZANOR True we must carry off Cleo- 
patra 

BEL aFFRIS Will ye not await her com- 
mand? 

BELZANOR Command! a girl of siateen! Not 
we At Memphis ye deem her a Queen here 
we knowbetter Iwill take her on thecrupper 
of my horse When we soldiers have carried 
her our of Ceesar’s reach, then the priests and 
the nurses and the rest of them can pretend 
she 1s a queen again, and put their commands 
into her mouth 

PERSIAN Listen to me, Belzanor 

BELZANOR Speak, O subtle beyond thy 
years 

THE PERSIAN Cleopatra’s brother Ptolemy 


is at war with her Let us sell her to hm 

THE GUARDSMEN O subile one! O serpent 

BELZANOR We dare not We are descended 
from the gods, but Cleopatra 1s descended 
from the river Nile, and the lands of our 
fathers will grow no giain if the Nile nses 
not to water them Without our father’s mfts 
we should hve the lives of dogs~ 

PERSIAN Itis true the Queen’s guard cm- 
not hve on its pay But hear me further, O 
ye kinsmen of Osiris 

THE GUARDSMEN Speak, O subtle one Hear 
the serpent begotten! 

persian Have I heretofore spoken truly 
to you of Cesar, when you thought I mocked 
you? 

GUARDSMEN Truly, truly 

BELZANOR [reluctantly admitting tt] So Bel 
Affrıs says 

PERSIAN Hear more of him, then Ths 
Cæsar ıs a great lover of women he makes 
them his friends and counsellors 

BELZANOR Faugh! This rule of women will 
be the ruin of Egypt 

THE PERSIAN Let ıt rather be the ruin of 
Rome! Cæsar grows old now he 1s past fifty 
and full of labors and battles He 1s too old 
for the young women, and the old women 
are too wise to worsmp him 

BEL AFFRIS Tahe heed, Persian Cæsar is 
by this time almost within earshot 

PERSIAN Cleopatra 1s not yet a woman 
neither 1s she wise But she already troubles 
men’s wisdom 

BELZANOR Ay that 1s because she 1s 
descended from the river Nile and a black 
lutten of the sacred White Cat What then? 

persian Why, sell her secretly to Ptolemy, 
and then offer ourselves to Cæsar as volun- 
teers to fight for the overthrow of her brother 
and the rescue of our Queen, the Great 
Granddaughter of the Nile 

THE GUARDSMEN O serpent! 

Persian He will listen to us if we come 
with her picture in our mouths He will 
conquer and hill her brother, and reign in 
Egypt with Cleopatra for his Queen And we 
shall be her guard 

GUARDSMEN O subtlest of all the serpents! 
O admiration! O wisdom! 

BELAFFRIS He will also have arrived before 
you have done talhing, O word spinner 

pet7anorn Thatistrue [An affrighted uproar 
in the palace imterrupts ium] Quich the flight 
has begun guard the door [They rush to the 
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~ door and form a cordon before tt mth their spears 
A mob of women-servants and nurses surges out 
Those ın front recoil from the spears, screaming 
to those behind to keep back Belzanor’s voice, 
dominates the disturbance as he shouts] Back 
there In again, unprofitable cattle 

THE GUARDSMEN Back, unprofitable cattle 

BELZANOR Send us out Ftatateeta, the 
Queen’s chief nurse 

THE WOMEN [calling into the palace} Ftata- 
teeta, Ftatateeta Come, come Speak to 
Belzanor 

Awoman Oh, keep back You are thrusting 
me on the spearheads 

A huge grim woman, her face covered mth a 
network of tiny wrinkles, and her eyes old, large, 
and wise, sineny handed, very tall, very strong, 
mith the mouth of a bloodhound and the jaws of a 
bulldog, appears on the threshold She ts dressed 
hike a person of consequence wm the palace, and 
confronts the guardsmen tnsolently 

FTATATEETA Mahe way for the Queen’s 
chief nurse 

BELZANOR [mth solemn arrogance] Ftata- 
teeta I am Belzanor, the captain of the 
Queen’s guard, descended from the gods 

FTATATEETA [retoriing his arrogance mith 
interest} Belzanor I am Ftatateeta, the 
Queen’s chief nurse, and your divine 
ancestors were proud to be painted on the 
wall in the pyramids of the kings whom my 
fathers served 

The women laugh triumphantly 

BELZANOR [nth grim humor] Ftatateeta 
daughter of a long-tongued, swivel-eyed 
chameleon, the Romans are at hand [A cry 
of terror from the nomen they would fly but for 
the spears} Not even the descendants of the 
gods can resist them for they have each man 
seven arms, each carrying seven spears The 
blood in their veins 1s boiling quicksilver, 
and their wives become mothers in three 
hours, and are slain and eaten the next day 

A shudder of horror from the women Ftata- 
teeta, despising them and scorning the soldiers, 
pushes her way through the crowd and confronts 
the spear pownts undismayed 

FTATATEETA Then fly and save yourselves, 
O cowardly sons of the cheap clay gods that 
are sold to fish porters, and leave us to shift 
for ourselves 

BELZANOR Not until you have first done 
our bidding, O terror of manhood Bring out 
Cleopatra the Queen to us, and then go 
whither you will 
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FTATATEETA [with a derisive laugh} Now I 
know why the gods have taken her ont of 
our hands [The guardsmen start and look at 
one another] Know, thou foolish soldier, that 
the Queen has been missing since an hour 
past sundown 

BELZANOR [ furtously] Hag you have hidden 
her to sell to Cesar or her brother [He grasps 
her by the left wrist, and drags her, helped by a 
Sew of the guard, to the muddle of the courtyard, 
where, as they fling her on her knees, he draws a 
murderous looking knife} Whereis she? Where 
1s she? or— [he threatens to cut her throat] 

FTATATEETA [savagely] Touch me, dog, and 
the Nile will not mse on your fields for seven 
times seven years of famine 

BELZANOR [ freghtened, but desperate] 1 will 
sacrifice Iwill pay Or stay [Zo the Persian] 
You, O subtle one your father’s lands he far 
from the Nile Slay her 

PERSIAN [threatening her mith his knife) Persia 
has but one god, yet he loves the blood of 
old women Where 1s Cleopatra? 

FTATATEETA Persian as Osiris lives, I do 
not know I chid her for bringing evil days 
upon us by talking to the sacred cats of the 
priests, and carrying them im her arms I 
told her she would be left alone here when 
the Romans came as a punishment for her 
disobedience And now she is gone—run 
away—hidden I speak the truth I call 
Osiris to witness— 

THE WOMEN [protesting officcously] She speaks 
the truth, Belzanor 

BELZANOR You haye frightened the child 
sheis hiding Search—gquick—into the palace 
—search every corner 

The guards, led by Belzanor, shoulder ther 
way into the palace through the flying crowd of 
momen, who escape through the courtyard gate 

FTATATEETA [screaming] Sacrilege! Men in 
the Queen’s chambers! Sa— [her vouce dies 
away as the Perstan puts his knife to her throat] 

BEL AFFRIS [laying a hand on Ftatateeta’s left 
shoulder} Forbear her yet a moment, Persian 
[To Ftatateeta, very significantly] Mother your 
gods aire asleep or away hunting, and the 
sword ıs at your throat Bring us to where 
the Queen is nd, and you shall hve 

FTATATEETA [contemptuously] Who shall stay 
the sword ın the hand of a fool, if the high 
gods put ıt there? Listen to me, ye young 
men without understanding Cleopatra fears 
me, but she fears the Romans more There 
1s but one power greater in her eyes than 
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the wrath of the Queen’s nurse and the 
cruelty of Cesar, and that 1s the power of 
the Sphinx that sits in the desert watching 
the way to the sca What she would have 1t 
Lnow, she tells into the ears of the sacred 
cats, and on her birthday she sacrifices to 1t 
and dechs ıt with poppies Go ye therefore 
into the desert and seek Cleopatra in the 
shadow of the Sphinx, and on your heads 
see to ıt that no harm comes to her 

BEL AFFRIS [fo the Persian] May we beheve 
this, O subtle one? 

PERSIAN Which way come the Romans? 

BEL AFFRIS Over the desert, from the sea, 
by this very Sphinx 

persian [io Ftatateeta}] O mother of guile! 
O aspie’s tongue! You have made up this tale 
so that we two may go into the desert and 
perish on the spears of the Romans [Lzfing 
Ats knife} Taste death 

rraTaTEETA Not fiom thee, baby [She 
snatches ius ankle from under him and flies 
stooping along the palace wall, vanishing in the 
darkness nuthin tts precinct Bel Affris roars 
mith laughter as the Persian tumbles The guards- 
men rush out of the palace mith Belzanor and a 
mob of fugues, mostly carrying bundles] 

persian Have you found Cleopatra? 

BELZANOR She is gone We have searched 
every corner 

THE NUBIAN SENTINEL [appearing at the door 
of ihe palace] Woe! Alas! Tly, fly! 

BeLzanor What is the matter now? 

THE NUBIAN SENTINEL The sacred white cat 
has been stolen 

att Woe! woe! [General pame They all fly 
mith cries of consternation The torch ts thrown 
down and exungushed ın the rush The noise of 
the fugitives dies away Darkness and dead 
silence] 


ACT I 


The same darkness mio whch the temple of 
Ra and the Syrian palace vanished The same 
silence Suspense Then the blackness and stillness 
break softly into silver mist and strange airs as 
the nindswept harp of Memnon plays at the 
dawning of the moon It rises full over the desert, 
and a vast horizon comes into relief, broken by a 
huge shape which soon reveals ttself in the spread- 
ing radiance as a Sphinx pedestalled on the sands 
The light stell clears, until the uprarsed eyes of 
the umage are distinguished looking straight for- 
ward and upward in infinite fearless vigil, and 
amass of color betneen tts great paws defines 
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itself as a heap of red popmes on nhich a girl 
hes motionless, her silken vest hearing gently 
and regularly nith the breathing of a dreamless 
sleeper, and her braided harr glittering ın a shaft 
of moonlight hke a bird’s ning 

Suddenly there comes from afar a vaguely 
Jearful sound (it might be the bellow of a Mino- 
taur softened by great distance) and Memnon's 
music stops Silence then a few fuant ligh- 
ringing trumpet notes Then silence again Then 
aman comes from the south nith stealing steps, 
ravished by the mystery of the night, all nonder, 
and halts, lost in contemplation, opposite the left 
flank of the Sphinx, whose bosom, nith its burden, 
ts hidden from ham by tts massive shoulder 

THE MAN Hail, Sphinx salutation from 
Juhus Cæsar! I haye wandered ın many lands, 
secking the lost regions from which my birth 
into this world easled me, and the company 
of creatures such as I myself I have found 
flochs and pastures, men and cities, but no 
other Cesar, no air native to me, no man 
hindred to me, none who can do my day’s 
deed, and think my night’s thought In the 
little world yonder, Sphinx, my place is as 
Ingh as yours in this gieat desert, only I 
wander, and you sit still, I conquer, and you 
endure, I work and wonder, you watch and 
wait, I look up and am dazzled, look down 
and am darkened, look round and am puzzled, 
whilst your eyes never turn from looking out 
—out of the world—to the lost region—the 
home from which we have strayed Sphinx, 
you and I, strangers to the race of men, are 
no strangers to one another have I not been 
conscious of you and of this place since I was 
born? Rome 1s a madman’s diecam this is my 
Realty These starry lamps of yours I have 
seen from afar in Gaul, in Britain, in Spun, 
in Thessaly, signalling great secrets to some 
eternal sentinel below, whose post I never 
could find And here at last is their sentinel 
—an image of the constant and immortal 
part of my hfe, silent, full of thoughts, alone 
in the silver desert Sphinx, Sphiny I have 
chmbed mountains at night to hear in the 
distance the stealthy footfall of the winds 
that chase your sands in forbidden play— 
our invisible children, O Sphim, Jaughing 
in whispers My way hither was the way of 
destiny, for I am he of whose gemus jou are 
the symbol part brute, part woman, and 
part god—nothing of man in me at all Have 
Tread your riddle, Sphiny? 

THE GIRL [who has salened, and peeped 
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f cautiously from her nest to see who 1s speaking] 
Old gentleman 
czsar [starting wolently, and cluiching his 
sword} Immortal gods! 
THE GIRL Old gentleman dont run away 
CÆSAR [siupefied] "Old gentleman dont run 
away”! This! to Juhus Cæsar! 
THE GIRL [urgenily] Old gentleman 
cæsar Sphinx you presume on your cen- 
tunes I am younger than you, though your 
voice 1s but a girl’s voice as yet 
THE GirL Chmb up here, quickly, or the 
Romans will come and eat you 
cesar [runneng forward past the Sphina’s 
shoulder, and seeing her] A child at its breast! 
a divine child! 
THE GIRL Come up quickly You must get 
up at its side and creep round 
CÆSAR [amazed] Who are you? 
THE Girt Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt 
c@sar Queen of the Gypsies, you mean 
CLEOPATRA You must not be disrespectful 
to me, or the Sphinx will let the Romans 
eat you Come up It is quite cosy heie 
CÆSAR [to himself] What a dream! What a 
. magmficent dream! Only let me not wake, 
and I will conquer ten continents to pay for 
dreaming it out to the end [He climbs to the 
Sphinz’s flank, and presently reappears to her 
on the pedestal, stepping round its right shoulder} 
CLEOPATRA Take care Thats nght Now 
sit down you may have its other paw. [She 
seats herself comfortably on us left paw] It 1s 
very powerful and will protect us, but [skever- 
eng, and mith plate loneliness} 1+ would not 
take any notice of me or heep me company 
I am glad you have come I was very lonely 
Did you happen to see a white cat anywhere? 
CÆSAR [seting slowly down on the reght paw in 
extreme wonderment] Have you lost one? 
CLEOPATRA Yes the sacred white cat is 1t 
not dreadful? I brought him here to sacrifice 
him to the Sphinx, but when we got a httle 
way from the city a black cat called him, and 
he jumped out of my arms and ran away to 
it Do you think that the black cat can have 
been my great-great-great-grandmother? 
CÆSAR [starıng at her) Your great-great- 
great-grandmother! Well, why not? Nothing 
would surprise me on this mght of mghts 
cLEoPAaTRA I think 1t must have been My 
great-grandmother’s preat-grandmother was 
a black kitten of the sacred white cat, and 
the river Nile made her Ins seventh wife 
Thats why my hairis so wavy And I always 
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want to be let do as I hke, no matter whether 
itis the will of the gods or not thatas because 
my blood ss made with Nile water 

cæsar What are you doing here at this 
time of night? Do you hve here? 

CLEOPATRA Of course not Iam the Queen, 
and I shall hive in the palace at Alexandria 
when I have killed my brother, who drove 
me out of it When I am old enough I shall 
do just what I bhe Ishall be able to poison 
the slaves and see them wriggle, and pretend 
to Ftatateeta that she is going to be put 
into the fiery furnace 

cæsar Hm! Meanwhile why are you not 
at home and m bed? 

cLeopaTrA Because the Romans are com- 
ing to eat us all You are not at home and in 
bed either 

CÆSAR [nith conuchon] Yes I am I hve in 
a tent, and I am now m that tent, fast asleep 
and dreaming Do you suppose that I believe 
you are real, you impossible httle dream 
witch? 

CLEOPATRA [giggling and leaning trustfully 
towards hum] You are a funny old gentleman 
I hike you 

cesar Ah, that spoils the dream Why 
dont you dream that I am young? 

CLEOPATRA I wish you were, only I think 
I should be more afraid of you I hke men, 
especially young men with round strong 
arms, but I am afraid of them You are old 
and rather thin and stringy, but you have 
a mee voice, and J hke to have somebody to 
talk to, though I think you are a httle mad 
It 1s the moon that makes you talk to your- 
self in that silly way 

cæsar What you heard that, did yow? I 
was saying my prayers to the great Sphinx 

cLEOPATRA But this isnt the great Sphinx 

czsar [much disappornted, looking up at the 
statue} What! 

CLEOPATRA This is only a dear little kitten 
of a Sphinx Why, the great Sphinx 1s so big 
that vt has a temple between its paws This 
is my pet Splunx Tell me do you think the 
Romans have any sorcerers who could take 
us away from the Sphinx by magic? 

cæsar Why? Are you afraid of the Romans? 

cLeopatra {very seriously] Oh, they would 
eat usif they caught us They are barbanans 
Their chief 1s called Juhus Casar His father 
was a hger and his mother a burning moun- 
tain, and his nose 1s ke an elephant’s trunh 
[Cæsar voluntarily rubs kis nose} They all 
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have long noses, and ivory tusks, and little 
tails, and seven arms with a hundred arrows 
in each, and they live on human flesh 
cæsan Would you hhe me to shew you a 
real Roman? 
CLEOPATRA [terrified] No You are frighten- 
ing me 
czsarn No matter this 1s only a dream— 
CLEOPATRA [excitedly] It is not a dream ıt 
is not a dream See, see [She plucks a pin 
from her hair and jabs ıt repeatedly into his arm] 
cæsar Ffff—Stop [Wrathfully] How dare 
ou? 
: CLEOPATRA [abashed] You said you were 
dreaming [Whimpering| I only wanted to 
shew you— 
casar [gently] Come, come dont cry A 
queen mustnt ery [He rubs hes arm, nondering 
at the reality of the smart} Am 1 awake? (He 
strikes his hand against the Sphinx to test is 
solidity It feels so real that he begins to be 
alarmed, and says perplexedly\ Yes, I— [quite 
panicstricken| no impossible madness, mad- 
ness! [Desperately] Back to camp—to camp 
(He rises to spring down from the pedestal] 
CLEOPATRA [ flinging her arms in terror round 
kum] No you shant leave me No, no, no 
dont go I’m afraid—afraid of the Romans 
cesar [as the conviction that he ws really 
awake forces itself on hım) Cleopatra can you 
see my face well? 
CLEOPATRA Yes Itis so white in the moon- 
light 
casar Are you sure ıt is the moonlight 
that makes me look whiter than an Egyptian? 
{Grimly] Do you notice that I have a rather 
long nose? 
CLEOPATRA [recorlıng, paralysed by a terrible 
suspicion] Oh! 
cesar It 1s a Roman nose, Cleopatra 
CLEOPATRA Ah' [Waith a percing scream she 
springs up, darts round the left shoulder of the 
Sphinx, scrambles down to the sand, and falls 
on her hnees in frantic supphcation, shrieking] 
Bite him in two, Sphins bite him in two I 
meant to sacrifice the white cat—I did in- 
deed—I (Ceasar, who has slipped down from the 
pedestal, touches her on the shoulder|— Ah! [She 
buries her head in her arms] 
cæsar Cleopatra shall I teach you a way 
to prevent Cesar from eating you? 
CLEOPATRA (clinging to him piteously] Oh do, 
do, do I will steal tatateeta’s jewels and 
give them to you I will make the river Nile 
water your lands twice a year 
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cesar Peace, peace, my child Your gods 
are afraid of the Romans you see the Sphiny 
dare not bite me, nor present me carrying 
you off to Juhus Cæsar 

cLeopaTRA [tn pleading murmurings] You 
wont, you wont You said } ou w ouldnt 

cæsar Cæsar never eats women 

CLEOPATRA [springing up full of hope] What! 

CÆSAR [impressively] But he eats girls [she 
relapses} and cats Now you are a silly httle 
girl, and you are descended from the blach 
kitten You are both a girl and a cat 

CLEOPATRA [trembling] And will he eat me?’ 

c#sar Yes, unless you mahe him believe 
that you are a woman 

CLEOPATRA Oh, you must get a sorcerer to 
make a woman of me Are you a sorcerer? 

cæsar Perhaps But it will take a long 
time, and ths very mght you must stand 
face to face with Cesar in the palace of your 
fathers 

CLEOPATRA No, no I darent 

cæsar Whatever dread may be in jour 
soul—however terrible Cæsar may be to you 
—you must confront him as a brave woman 
and a great queen, and you must feel no 
fear If your hand shakes if your voice 
quavers, then—mght and death! [She moans] 
But if he thinks you worthy to rule, he will 
set you on the throne by hus side and make 
you the real ruler of Egypt 

cteopaTRA [desparringly| No he will find 
me out he will find me out 

casar [rather mournfully] He 1s easily de- 
ceived by women Their eyes dazzle him, 
and he sees them not as they are, but as he 
wishes them to appear to him 

cueopaTra [hopefully] Then we will cheat 
him I will put on Itatateeta’s head-dress, 
and he will think me quite an old woman 

casar If you do that he will eat you at 
one mouthful 

CLEOPATRA But I will give him a cahe with 
my magic opal and seven hairs of the white 
cat baked in it, and— 

CÆSAR [abruptly] Pah! you are a httle fool 
He will eat your cake and you too [He turns 
contemptuously from her] 

CLEOPATRA [running after him and clinging to 
hum] Oh please, please! I will do whatever 
you tell me I will be good I will be your 
slave [Again the terrible bellowing note sounds 
across the desert, now closer at hand It 1s the 
bucina, ihe Roman war trumpet) 

cæsar Hark! 
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CLEOPATRA [iremblng] What was that? 
czsar Cesar’s voice 
cleopatra [pulling at his hand] Let us run 
away Come Oh, come 
cæsar You are safe with me until you 
stand on your throne to receive Cesar Now 
lead me thither 
CLEOPATRA [only too glad to get anay] I will, 
I wll [Agan the bucina) Oh come, come; 
come the gods are angry Do you feel the 
earth shaking? 
cz#sar It 1s the tread of Czsar’s legions 
CLEOPATRA [drawing hım away) This way, 
guichly And let us look for the white cat as 
we go It is he that has turned jou into a 
Roman 
c#sar Incorngible, oh, incorngible! Away! 
[He follows her, the bucina sounding louder as 
they steal across the desert The moonlight wanes 
_the horizon again shows black against the sky, 
broken only by the fantastic silhouette of the 
Sphinz The sky itself vamshes ın darkness, 
from which there 1s no relef untl the gleam of a 
distant torch falls on great Egyptian pillars 
supporting the roof of a majesle corredor At the 
Jerther end of this corridor a Nubian slave 
appears carrying the torch Cæsar, still led by 
Cleopatra, follows kim They come down the 
corridor, Cesar peering heenly about at the 
strange architecture, and at the pillar shadows 
between which, as the passing torch makes them 
hurry novselessly backwards, figures of men mith 
nings and hanks’ heads, and vast black marble 
cats seem to fit in and out of ambush Further 
along, the wall turns a corner and makes a 
spacious transept ın whch Cæsar sees, on his 
right, a throne, and behind the throne a door 
On each side of the throne ıs a slender pillar 
mih a lamp on 1t 
cæsar What place is this? 
cLEoPATRA Thisıs where Isit on the throne 
when I am allowed to wear my crown and 
robes [The slave holds his torch to shew the 
throne} 
cæsar Order the slave to hght the lamps 
CLEOPATRA [shyly] Do you think I may? 
cæsar Ofcourse You are the Queen [She 
hesitates} Go on 
CLEOPATRA [imdly, to the slave] Light all 
the lamps 
FTATATEETA [suddenly coming from behind 
the throne] Stop [The slave stops She turns 
sternly to Cleopatra, who quails like a naughty 
child} Who 1s this you have with you, and 
how dare you order the lamps to be lighted 
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without my permission? [Cleopatra ws dumb 
nth apprehension] 

cæsar Who is she? 

CLEOPATRA Ftatateeta 

FTATATEETA [arrogantly] Chief nurse to— 

CÆSAR [cutting her shori) I speak to the 
Queen Be silent [To Cleopatra] Is tms how 
your servants hnow their places? Send her 
away, and do you [to the slave} do as the 
Queen has bidden [The slave lights the lamps 
Meanwhile Cleopatra stands hesitating, afraid 
of Ftatateeta} You are the Queen send her 
away 

CLEOPATRA [cayohng] Ftatateeta, dear you 
must go away—yjust for a httle 

cæsar You are not commanding her to go 
away you are begging her You are no 
Queen You will be eaten Farewell [He 
turns to go} i 

cleopatra [clutching him] No, no, no Dont 
leave me 

cæsar Å Roman does not stay with queens 
who are afraid of their slaves 

CLEOPATRA I am not afrad Indeed I am 
not afraid 

FTATATEETA We shall see who 1s afraid 
here [Menacıngly] Cleopatra— 

cÆsAR ‘On your knees, woman am I also a 
child that you dare trifle with me? [He points 
to the floor at Cleopatra's feet Ftatateeta, half 
coned, half savage, hesitates Cesar calls to the 
Nubian} Slave [The Nubian comes to lim} Can 
you cut of a head? (The Nubian nods and 
grins ecstatıcally, shoning all jus teeth Cæsar 
takes his sword by the scabbard, ready to offer 
the hilt to the Nubian, and turns again to Ftata- 
teeta, repeating hus gesture] Haye you remem- 
bered yourself, mistress? 

Ftatateeta, crushed, kneels before Cleopatra, 
nho can hardly believe her eyes 

FTATATEETA [hoarsely] O Queen, forget 
not thy servant in the days of thy greatness 

CLEOPATRA [blazing mith excitement] Go Be- 
gone Go away [Fiatateeta mses mith stooped 
head, and moves backwards towards the door 
Cleopatra watches her submission eagerly, almost 
clapping her hands, which are trembling Sud- 
denly she crtes} Give me something to beat 
her with [She snatches a snake-skin from the 
throne and dashes after Fiatateeta, whirling it 
like a scourge in the air Caesar makes a bound 
and manages to catch her and hold her while 
Ftatateeta escapes} 

cæsar You scratch, litten, do you? 

CLEOPATRA [breaking from hım] I w1ll beat 
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somebody I will beat him [She attacks the 
slave] There, there, there! [The slave flies for 
hus lıfe up the corridor and vanishes She throws 
the snake-skin away and gumps on the step of the 
throne mith her arms waving, crying] Iam a real 
Queen at last~a real, real Queen! Cleo- 
patra the Queen! [Cesar shakes us head dubi- 
ously, the advantage of the change seeming open 
to question from the pont of view of the general 
welfare of Lgypt She turns and looks at him 
exultantly Then she gumps down from the steps, 
runs to him, and flings her arms round him 
rapturously, crying| Oh, I love you for making 
me a Queen 

cæsar But queens love only kings 

CLEOPATRA I will make all the men I love 
kings I will make you a hing I will have 
many young kings, with round, strong arms, 
and when I am tired of them I will whip 
them to death, but you shall always be my 
king my nice, kind, wise, good old hing 

czsar Oh, my wrinkles, my wrinkles! And 
my child’s heart! You will be the most 
dangerous of all Cesar’s conquests 

CLEOPATRA [appalled] Cesai! I forgot Cesar 
[Anatously] You wall tell him that I am a 
Queen, will you not?—a real Queen Listen! 
[stealthtly coaxing ium) let us run away and 
hide until Cesar 1s gone 

cæsar If you fear Cæsar, you are no true 
queen, and though you were to hide beneath 
a pyramid, he would go straight to 1t and hft 
1t with one hand And then—! [he chops his 
teeth together] 

CLEOPATRA [trembling] Oh! 

cæsar Be afraid if you dare [The note of 
the bucina resounds again in the distance She 
moans with fear Caesar exults in tt, exclarming] 
Aha! Cesar approaches the throne of Cleo- 
patra Come take your place [He takes her 
hand and leads her to the throne She ts too down- 
cast to speak) Ho, there, Teetatota How do 
you call your slaves? 

CLEOPATRA [spirttlessly, as she sinks on the 
throne and coners there, shaking] Clap your 
hands 

He claps hts hands Ftatateeta returns 

casan Bring the Queen’s robes, and her 
crown, and her women, and prepare her 

CLEOPATRA [eagerly—recovering herself a 
little] Yes, the crown, 'tatateeta I shall wear 
the crown 

FTATATEETA Tor whom must the Queen 
put on her state? 

cæsar For a citizen of Rome A hing of 
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lings, Totateeta 

CLEOPATRA [stamping at her] How dare you 
ask questions? Go and do as you are told 
[Ftatateeta goes out nith a grim smile Cleopatra 
goes on eagerly, to Cesar] Cesar will know 
that I am a Queen when he sees my crown 
and robes, will he not? 

cæsar No How shall he know that you 
are not a slave dressed up in the Queen’s 
ornaments? 

CLEOPATRA You must tell him 

cæsar He will not ask me He will know 
Cleopatra by her pride, her courage, her 
majesty, and her beauty [She looks very 
doubtful] Are you trembling? 

CLEOPATRA [shivering nith dread) No, I—I— 
{tn a very sickly vorce} No 

Ftatateeta and three women come in mith the 
regalia 

FTATATEETA Of all the Queen’s women, 
these three alone are left The rest are fled 
[They begin to dech Cleopatra, who submits, pale 
and mottonless| 

cæsar Good, good Three are enough 
Poor Cesar generally has to dress himself 

FTATATEETA [contemptuously| The queen of 
Egypt is not a Roman barbarian [To Cleo- 
patra} Be brave, my nurshing Hold up your 
head before this stranger 

czsar [admering Cleopatra, and placing the 
crown on her head) Is yt sweet or bitter to be 
a Queen, Cleopatra? 

CLEOPATRA Bitter 

cæsar Cast out fear, and you will conquer 
Cæsar Tota are the Romans at hand? 

FTATATEETA They are at hand, and the 
guard has fled 

THE WOMEN [mailing subduedly] Woe to us! 

The Nubian comes running donn the hall 

nuBian The Romans are in the courtyard 
{He bolts through the door FWith a shriek, the 
nomen fly after him Ftatateeta’s yaw expresses 
savage resolution she does not budge Cleopatra 
can hardly restrain herself from folloning them 
Cesar grips her wrist, and looks steadfastly at 
her She stands like a martyr} 

cæsar The Queen must face Cæsar alone 
Answer ‘ So be it” 

cLropatra [zhite] So be it 

CÆSAR [releasing her] Good 

A tramp and tumult of armed men 1s heard 
Cleopatra’s terror increases The bucina sounds 
close at hand, folloned by a formidable clangor 
of trumpets This ts too much for Cleopatra she 
atlers a cry and darts towards the door Ftatateeta 
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stops Fer ruthlessly 

FTAT-TEETA You are my nurshng. You 
have said “So be it’”- and if you die for it. you 
must mahe the Queen's word good [Ske hands 
Cleopcira to Cesar. sho tales ker beck, almost 
bende Ferself mik apprekensior to the throne} 

czs.R. Now if vou qual—' [He seats kir- 
self on the throne] 

Ske stands on the step, all but urconscious 
reaming for death. The Roman soldiers troop in 
tumultuously through the corridor. keaded by 
ther evsign miih lus eagle and their bucirator, 
a burly fellor with his mstrumert corled rourd 


his body ts brazen bell shaped lile the head of 


a koring -colf. When they reach the trarsept. 
they stere in amaser-ert at the throre; dress izto 
ordered rank opposite it; drar their sxcords and 
aft them in the ar mth a shoutof Hail.Cesar. 
Cleopcira turrs and stares mildly ct Cesar; 


grespe the situation; crd, mih a great soh of 


relef. fells into kis arms 


ACT H 


Alezerdria A hall om the first fosr of the 
Palace. erding ir c loggia approached by treo 
steps. Through the arches of the loggia the 
Mecterrcrean cer: be seer. bright wn the morrirg 
sun. Tre clear lofiy salls, painted mith a pro- 
cession of the Egup'.on theocracy. presented in 


ofle as flat orraerent. and the abserce o 
Pray J £ 


rarrors. sham perspecitces, stuffy upholstery 
ard exiles. make the place hendsome, thole- 
sore, simple ard cool. or, as a rich English 
rıarufectarer mould erpress it. poor. bare.ridicu- 
lous ard urhorely. For Totterhari Court 
Rocd cir:lizalzon is to tkis Egyp'rar avilization 
as glass bead ard taiios atilicction is to Totter- 
karı Couri Roed 

Tre yourg larg Piolemy Diovusus (cged ter) 
is at the iop of te steps or His ray w: through 
the logsic. led by fas guardiar Pothirus, ko 
has kim by the kard. The court is assembled to 
receite kari It is made up of rier erd romen 
(sore of the scomen beirg officials) of various 
complexions and reces riosily Egypuer, some 
of ther. comparaiirely far. fror lorer Egypt. 
sore much derler. fror upper Egypt; mih a 
fer Greeks ard Jers Proraneri i a group o2 

valerie ngž hord zs Tkeodotus, Pioler:y s 
tdor drother group. o- Pioleriy’s left, is 
Pecded by Achllas the gerercl of Plolery’s 
troons. Theodotas is a little old ~ar. cose 
feclares cre as cramped ard rizered es his 


late, excep! his tall sircight forehecd, stach 
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| occupres more space thar. all tke rest of Fis feee 
| He mairtans er car of magpie leenress and 
; profurdity, listerang to rcFat the o'Fers say mith 
the sarcastic tigilarce of a philosopher listening 
io the exercises of his disciples. Achillas ws a tell 
handsome “ar of tirty-fte sith a fire blac! 
beard curled lile the coa? of a poodle Apper- 
erily not a clecer ran, but distingushed ard 
dignyfed. Potlinus 1s a vigorous man of fifly a 
eurych passtoraie energetic ard qucl muted 
bui of common rard and character; wepakert 
ard unable to control His temper He has fre 
tarry har, ike fur Ptolemy the King, loots 
much older than ar Enghsh boy of ter, but he kes 
ike childish aar. ike katt of being w lecdirg 
strings, the mixture of ımpo'ence ard petalarce 
the appeararce of berg excessicely rashed, 
coribed ard dressed by other hards. hich is 
exhabited by court-bred prirces of all ages 

All receive the King mith recererce He comez 
dorr the steps to a chair of state which sterds a 
httle to kas right. the orly seai tn. the hall Taling 
Fas plece before ït Fe loots rercouslu for rr- 
siruchons to Potłirus rho pleces hiriself at his 
lefi kand 

porztsts The ling of Egypt has a word 
to speak. 

THEODOTUS [z7 a squeal mhich he moles ım- 
i presnce by sheer self-opimiorativeress| Peace 
for the King’s word’ 7 ` 
f PTOLEMY [ritkout ary tocal arfeznors Fe ts 
evidertly repeahirg a lessor] Take nouce of th.s 
all of you I am the first-born son of Auletes 
the Flute Blower who wes your King My 
sister Berenice drove him from bis throne 
and reigned in his steed bur—but—ffe ken- 
tates }— 

POTHINTS [stecltFily prorzping|—but the 
gods would not sufer— 

prores‘y. Yes—the gods vould not suffer 
—not sufer— [He stops; ther, crestfaller| I 
forget what the gods would not suffer 

tTHEopoTts Let Pothinus, the Kings 
| guardian, speak for the King 
© O porursus [suppressing Ins irpat erce rith 
c:fficulty] The King wished to sey that the 
gods would not sufer the impiety of Ins 
sister to go unpunished 

PTOLEMY [kasi'y] Yes I remember the rest 
of it. [He resuries kas riovo’o~e] Therefore the 
gods sent a stranger one Mark Antony 2 
Roman captam of horsemen across the sands 
of the desert and he set my father again upon 
the throne And my father took Berenice my 
sister and struck her head of And now that 
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my father 1s dead yet another of his daughters 
my sister Cleopatra would snatch the hing- 
dom from me and reign in my place But the 
gods would not suffer—[Pothinus coughs ad- 
monttorily|—the gods—the gods would not 
suffer— 

POTHINUS [prompling|—will not maintam— 

PTOLEMY Oh yes—will not maintain such 
imquity they will give her head to the ave 
even as her sister’s But with the help of the 
witch ['tatateeta she hath cast a spell on the 
Roman Julius Cesar to make him uphold her 
false pretence to rule in Egypt Take notice 
then that I will not suffer—that I will not 
suffer— [petteshly, to Pothinus] What 1s 1t that 
I will not suffer? 

POTHINUS [suddenly exploding mith all the 
force and emphasis of political passion] The 
King will not suffer a foreigner to take from 
him the throne of our Egypt [4 shout of ap- 
plause| Tell the King, Achillas, how many 
soldiers and horsemen follow the Roman? 

THEODOTUS Let the King’s general speak! 

ACHILLAS But two Roman legions, O King 
Three thousand soldiers and scarce a thou- 
sand horsemen 

The court breaks into derisive laughter, and 
a great chattering begins, amid mitch Rufio, a 
Roman officer, appears inthe loggra Hers a burly, 
blach-bearded man of middle age, very blunt, 
prompt and rough, mith small clear eyes, and 
plump nose and cheeks, which, however, like the 
rest of tus flesh, are ın ron-hard condition 

RUrIo [from the steps] Peace, ho! [The 
laughter and chatter cease abruptly] Cesar 
approaches 

THFODOTUS [mth much presence of mind] The 
King permits the Roman commander to 
enter! 

Cesar, plainly dressed, but wearing an oak 
wreath to conceal his baldness, enters from the 
loggia, attended by Britannus, his secretary, a 
Briton, about forty, tall, solemn, and already 
slightly bald, mth a heavy, drooping, kazel- 
colored moustache traimed so as to lose its ends 
in a par of trim whiskers He ts carefully 
dressed ın blue, nith portfolio, znkhorn, and reed 
pen at his girdle His serious arr and sense of the 
ımporlance of the business ın hand ıs ın marked 
contrast to the kindly interest of Cesar, who 
lool s at the scene, which ts new to him, mith the 
frank curiosity of a child, and then turns to the 
king’s char Britannus and Rufio posting them- 
selves near the steps at the other side 

CÆSAR [looking at Pothınus and Ptolemy] 
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Which is the King’ the man or the boy” 

potuivus I am Pothinus, the guardian of 
my lord the King 

CESAR [patung Ptolemy kindly on the shoulder} 
So you are the King Dull work at your age, 
eh? [To Pothinus| Your servant, Pothinus 
He turns anay unconcernedly and comes slonly 
along the mddle of the hall, loofing from side 
to side at the courtiers until he reaches Achillas] 
And this gentleman? 

THEODOTUS Achillas, the King’s general 

CÆSAR [to Achillas, very friendly] A general, 
eh? I am a general myself But I began too 
old, too old Health and many victories, 
Achillas! 

ACHILLAS As the gods will, Cæsar 

CÆSAR [turmng to Theodolus] And you, sir, 
are—? 

tTHEeopotus Theodotus, the King’s tutor 

cæsar You teach men how to be hings, 
Theodotus That 1s very clever of you [Looh- 
ing at the gods on the nalls as he turns anay 
from Theodotus and goes up again to Pothinus] 
And this place? 

potHixus The council chamber of the 
chancellors of the King’s treasury, Cæsar 

czsar Ah! that reminds me I want some 
money 

potuisus The King’s treasury 1s poor, 
Cesar 

cæsar Yes I notice that there is but one 
charr in 1t 

RUFI0 [skouteng grufly] Bring a charr there, 
some of you, for Cesar 

PTOLEMY [rising shyly to offer his chair] 
Ceesar— 

casar [indly] No, no, my boy that is your 
chair of state Sit down 

He makes Ptolemy sit donn again Mean- 
while Rufio, looling about him, sees in the nearest 
corner an wmage of the god Ra, represented as a 
seated man mith the head of a hank Before the 
mage ts a bronze tripod, about as large as a 
three-legged stool, with a stich of incense burning 
on tt Rufio, nith Roman resourcefulness and 
indifference to foreign superstitions, promptly 
seizes the tripod, shales off the incense, blons 
away the ash, and dumps 1t donn behind Cæsar, 
nearly in the middle of the hall 

RUFIO Sit on that, Cesar 

A shiver runs through the court, folloned by a 
hissing nhisper of Sacniege! 

CÆSAR [seating lumself] Now, Pothinus, to 
business I am badly im want of money 

BRITANNUS [disapproving of these informal 
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expresnors] My master vould say that there 
is a lawful debt due to Rome by Egrpr. con- 
tracted by the King’s deceased father + to the 
Triumvirate: and that iz is Ceesar’s dr to 
his country to require immediate parment. 

CESAR {bla-dl Ah I forgor. I have not 
wade my companions known here. Poihinus 
this is Britannus, my secrevary He is an 
islander from the western end of the world. 
a day’s vorage from Gaul. [Britepnus bors 
sif This gentleman i is Rafe my comrade 
in arms. [FR.sjio nods] Pothinus I want 1 690 
talents 

The courkiers, cppalled, rrnur io.cly ard 
Theodorus and Achillas cppeal mi'ely io ove 
a-oter agm~si so rionsirc.is a denard. 

POTENTS feghasfi Forcv mullion sesterces' 
impossible. There 1s not so much moner in 
the King’s treasurr. 

CESAR  leenragigli] Only sixeen hur 
dred talentis othinus Why count r in 
sesterces* A sesterdius is onir 
of bread. 

Potsmts And 2 ialent is vorh a race- 
horse. I say ic is mposble. We hare been 
at sirife bors because the Rarg'’s sister 
Cleopatra falsely claims his throne. The 
King’ s taxes haye nor been collected for a 
whole year. 

casar. Jes they have. Pothinus. My 
oficers have es collecting hem al mora- 
ing [Rerer od rlisser and senscao oo m~- 
ot sore s a laughier. among ihe courdas. 
n3 You must par, Pochincs. 
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RUFIO (defantl.} 

casar. You sav phe matter has been at 
issue for 2 year. Pothines May I have ten 
manures at i? 


Potuists You vil do yowr pisasure. 
doubiless 

c=s.r. Good’ Baz first. let us hare Cleo. 
patra here. 

THEepoTcs She is notin Alexardna che 
is fed into Syna. 


c=s.n. I think poz. {To RA 
teeia 

atrio [Corg] Ho there. Teetaroża. 

Ficaicieeta eviers the loggie ard stends erro- 
ganfly ai ite top of tre steps 

FTATATEETa. Who promources the name a” 
Fiatareeta. the Queen’s chief nurse? 

czs. Nobody can pronounce iz. Tote. 
except yourself. Where is your mistress” 

Cleoncira, rho is hidirg behind Fintcteetn 
peeps ont ct ikem langking a. Cerc riser 

czar. Wri the Queca favor vs vih her 
presence for a m momeri? 
O O GOOPATRA purre Fictetesta cle end 
Mending hesgihts © He bist tt of tre steps) Am 
iio behave “hse 2 Queen? 

casan. Jes. 

repare TONE comes cor~ to tie cf cer 
of sate; seizes Pile-y, drogs i> ot of Fs 
sect; ier fares Fie piece im de ccir, Fis ezic 
soa Ferself cx ike seo of we loge. ees ait 
itere. szcicking the soere ith #5, Tire inte Z 
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Ptolemy slorcly goes back to the throne, gu ing 
Cleopatra a mde berth, wn evident fear of her 
hands She tales has place beside Cæsar 

czsaR Pothinus— 

CLEOPATRA [interrupting him] Are you not 
going to speah to me? 

cæsar Be quet Open your mouth again 
before I give you leave, and you shall be 
eaten. 

CLEOPATRA I am not afraid A queen must 
not be afraid. Eat my husband there, if you 
hke henas afraid 

czsar [starting] Your husband! What do 
you mean’ 

CLEOPATRA [porting to Ptolemy] That httle 
thing 

The tro Romans and the Briton stare at ore 
another in amazement 

THEOpoTLs Cesar jou are a stranger here, 
and not conversant with our la, s The kings 
and queens of Egypt may not marry except 
with their own royal blood Ptolemy and 
Cleopatra are born hing and consort just as 
they are born brother and sister 

BPITANNUS [shocled] Cesar this 1s not 
proper 

THEODOTUS [outraged] How! 

cesar [recovering hus self-possession} Par- 
don him, Theodotus he is a barbarian, and 
thinks that the customs of Ins tmbe and 
island are the laws of nature 

BRITANNUS On the contrary, Cæsar, 1t 1s 
these Egyptians who are barbarians, and you 
do wrong to enourage them I say it is a 
scandal. 

cæsar Scandal or not, my friend, 1t opens 
the gate of peace [Ie addresses Pothinus seri- 
ously] Pothinus hear what I propose 

RUFIO Hear Cesar there 

cesar Ptolemy and Cleopatra shall reign 
jomtly in Egypt 

acuittas What of the King’s younger 
brother and Cleopatra’s younger sister? 

norio [explaining] There is another little 
Ptolemy, Cæsar so they tell me 

cæsar. Well, the httle Ptolemy can marry 
the other sister, and we will make them both 
a present of Cy prus 

POTHINUS [zmpatiently] Cyprus 1s of no use 
to any body 

cæsar No matter you shall have it for the 
sake of peace 

BRITAN\LS [unconsciously anticipating a later 
statesman] Peace with honor, Pothinus 

PoTuINus [mutinously] Cesar be honest. 
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The money you demand 1s the price of our 
freedom Tahe it, and leave us to settle our 
own affairs 

THE BOLDER courtiers [encouraged by Pothi- 
nus’s tone and Cesar’s quietness] Yes, yes 
Egypt for the Egy ptians! 

The conference now becomes an altercation, 
the Egyptians becoming more and more heated 
Cæsar remains unruffled, but Rufio grons fiercer 
and doggeder, and Britannus haughlily in- 
dignant 

RUFIO [contemptuously] Egypt for the 
Egyptans! Do you forget that there is a 
Roman army of occupation here, left by 
Aulus Gabinus when he set up } our toy hing 
for you? 

acuitias [suddenly asserting hutself] And 
now under my command T am the Roman 
general here, Cesar 

cesar [tcl led by the humor of the situation] 
And also the Egy phan general, eh? 

POTHINUS [triumphantly| That 1s so, Cesar 

czsar {to Achillas| So you can make war on 
the Lgyptians in the name of Rome, and on 
the Romans—on me, if necessary—in the 
name of Fgypt? 

ACHILLAS That is so, Cesar 

czsar And which side are jou on at pre- 
sent, 1f I may presume to ash, general’ 

acuiLtas On the side of the nght and of 
the gods 

czsar Hm! How many men have you? 

acHILLas That wall appear when I take the 
field 

nvFio [truculently] Are your men Romans? 
If not, ıt matters not how many there are, 
piovided zou ire no stronger than 500 to ten 

potui*us It is useless to try to bluff us, 
Rufio Cesar has becn defeatcd before and 
may be defeated again A few x eehs ago 
Cesar was flying for his life before Pompey 
a few months hence he may be flying for his 
hfe before Cato and Juba of Numidia, the 
Afnean King 

AcHILLAS [folloming up Pothinuss speech 
menacıngly) What can you do with 4,000 men? 

tHeopotts [folloring up Achillas’s speech 
mlh a raucous squeal] And without money ° 
Away with you 

ALL THE courtiens [shouting fiercely and 
crowding tonards Carsar| Away wath you 
Egypt for the Egyptians’! Begone 

Rufio bites his beard, too angry to speal 
Ceasar sits as comfortably as tf he rrere at breal - 
fast, and the cat rere clamoring for a piece of 
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Finnan-haddte 
CLEOPATRA Why do you let them talk to 
you hhe that, Czsar* Are you afraid? 
cæsar Why, my dear what the} say is 
qwte true 


cLeopatra But if you go away, I shall not 


be Queen 

ca#ssr I shall not go away unbl you are 
Queen 

poTaixus Achillas if you are not a fool, 
you ml tahe that girl whilst she is under 
your hand 

RUFIO [daring them) Why not take Cæsar 
as well, Achillas? 

potuinus [retoriing the defiance riik inlerest] 
Well sad, Rufio Why not? 

nuFIo Try, Achillas [Calang] Guard there 

The loggia immediately fills mith Cæsars 
soldiers, nho stand, sword in hand, at the top of 
the steps, waling the word to charge from ther 
centurion, who carries a cudgel For a moment 
the Egyptans face them proudly then they retire 
sullenly to ther former places 

BRITANNUS You are Cesar’s prisoners, all 
of you 

czsak [benevolenily] Oh no, no no By no 
means Czsar’s guests, gentlemen 

cLEOPsTRA Wont you cut their heads off? 

czsar What! Cut off your brother’s head? 

cleopatra. Why not? He would cut off 
mine, 1f he got the chance Wouldnt you, 
Ptolemy? 

PTOLEMY [pale and obstinate} I would I will, 
too, when I grow up 

Cleopatra 1s rent by a struggle betneen her 
nerwly-acqured dignity as a queen, and a strong 
impulse to put out her tongue at him She takes no 
part zn the scene which follors, but natches tt 
mith curiosity and wonder, fidgeting with the 
restlessness of a child, and sitting down on 
Ceesar’s irpod shen he rises 

potuinus Cesar if you attempt to detam 
us— ` 

ruFio He willsucceed Egyptian make up 
your mind to that. We hold the palace, the 
beach, and the eastern harbor The road to 
Rome 1s open, and you shall travel 1t 1f Cæsar 
chooses _ 

CÆSAR [courteously] I could do no less, 
Pothmnus to secure the retreat of my own 
soldiers I am accountable for every hfe 
amongthem But you are free to go So are all 
here, and in the palace 

RuFIO [aghast at this clemency] What! Rene- 
gades and all? 
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CÆSAR [softening the expression] Roman 
army of occupation and all Rufio 

potsixus [benzldered}] But—but—but— 

cæsar Well my frend’ 

PoTHINUS You are turning us out of our 
own palace into the streets, and jou tell us 
with a grand air that we are free to go! Its 
for you to go 

casar Your friends are in the street, 
Pothinus You will be safer there 

pornivus This 1s a tmch JI am the hing’s 
guardian I refuse to sr I stand on my nght 
here Where is your nght? 

CÆSAR It 1s in Rufio’s seabbard, Pothinus 
I may not be able to keep it there if you wait 
too long 

Sensation 

potui\us [biiferly] And ths 1s Roman 
justice! 

THEODOTUS But not Roman gratitude, I 
hope 

czsar Gratitude! Am I in your debt for 
any service, gentlemen? 

THEODOTUS Is Cæsars hfe of so httle 
account to him that he forgets that we hare 
saved 14? 

casar My hfe! Is that all? 

THEODOTUS Your hfe Your laurels Your 
future 7 

poTuinus Itis true I can call a witness to 
prove that but for us, the Roman arm} of 
occupation led by the greatest soldier mn the 
world would now have Cesar at 1ts mercy 
[Calling through the loggia} Ho, there, Lucius 
Septimius [Cesar starts, deeply moved] 1f my 
voice can reach you come forth and testify 
before Cesar 

cæsar [shrinking] No, no 

THEOpoTus Yes, I say Let the military 
tmbune bear witness 

Lucius Septimus, a clean shaven, trem athlete 
of about 40, 2th symmetrical features, resolute 
mouth, and handsome, thin Roman nose, in the 
dress of a Roman officer, comes in through the 
loggia and confronts Cesar, who hides his face 
meth his robe for a moment, then, mastering lum- 
self, drops tf, and confronts the tribune with 
dignity 

potuixus Bear witness, Lucius Septimius 
Ceesar came hither in pursust of his foe Did 
we shelter his foe? 

tucius As Pompey’s foot touched the 
Egyptian shore, his head fell by the stroke 
of my sword 

qHEopoTus {mth vperish relish] Under the 
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eyes of his wife and child! Remember that, 
Cesar! They saw it from the ship he had just 
left We have given you a full and sweet 
measure of vengeance 

CÆSAR [mith horror) Vengeance! 

roTHINUS Our first gift to you, as your 
galley came into the roadstead, was the head 
of your rival for the empire of the world 
Bear witness, Lucius Septimius 1s 1t not so? 

Lucius It1is so With this hand, that slew 
Pompey, I placed Ins head at the feet of 
Cesar 

cesar Murderer! So would you have slam 
Cesar, had Pompey been victorious at Phar- 
saha 

Lucius Woe to the vanquished, Cesar! 
When I served Pompey, I slew as good men 
as he, only because he conquered them His 

„turn came at last 

THEODOTUS [ flatteringly] The deed was not 
yours, Ceesar, but ours—nay, mine, for it was 
done by my counsel Thanks to us, you keep 
your reputation for clemency, and have your 
vengeance too 

cæsar Vengeance! Vengeance! Oh, if I 
could stoop to vengeance, what would I not 
exact from you as the price of this murdered 
man’s blood? (They shrink bach, appalled and 
disconcerted] Was he not my son-in-law, my 
ancient friend, for 20 years the master of 
great Rome, for 30 years the compeller of 
victory? Did not I, as a Roman, share his 
glory? Was the Fate that forced us to fight 
for the mastery of the world, of our making? 
Am I Julus Cæsar, or am I a wolf, that you 
fling to me the grey head of the old soldier, 
the laurelled conqueror, the mighty Roman, 
treacherously struck down by this callous 
ruffian, and then claim my gratitude for it! 
[To Luceus Septimus] Begone you fill me 
with horror 

Lucius [cold and undaunted] Pshaw! You 
have seen severed heads before, Cesar, and 
severed right hands too, I think, some thou- 
sands of them, in Gaul, after you vanquished 
Vereingetori. Did you spare nm, with all 
your clemency? Was that vengeance? 

c#san No, by the gods! would that it had 
been! Vengeance at least 1s human No, I 
say those severed right hands, and the brave 
Vercingetori. basely strangled ın a vault 
beneath the Capitol, were [ath shuddering 
satire] a wise severity, a necessary protection 
to the commonwealth, a duty of statesman- 
ship—folhes and fictions ten times bloodier 
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than honest vengeance! What a fool was I 
then! To think that men’s hves should be at 
the meicy of such fools! [Humbly] Lucius 
Septimuus, pardon me why should the slay er 
of Vereingetors. rebuke the slayer of Pom- 
pey? You are free to go with the rest Or 
stay 1f you will I wall find a place for you in 
my service 

Lucius The odds are against you, Cesar 
I go [He turns to go out through the loggia] 

nuFio [ full of wrath at seeing his prey escap- 
ıng) That means that he 1s a Republican 

Lucius [durning defiantly on the loggia steps] 
And what are you? 

ruFio A Ceesarian, like all Cesar’s soldiers 

CÆSAR [courteously] Lucius believe me, 
Cesar 1s no Cesarian Were Rome a true 
repubhe, then were Cesar the first of Re- 
publicans But you have made your choice 
Farewell 

Lucius YLarewell Come, Achillas, whilst 
there is yet time 

Cesar, seeing that Rufio’s temper threatens to 
get the worse of him, puts his hand on lus 
shoulder and brings him down the hall out of 
harm’s way, Britannus accompanying them and 
posting himself on Caesar’s right hand This 
movement brings the three in a little group to the 
place occupied by Achillas, who moves haughtily 
away and gons Theodotus on the other side 
Lucius Seplımus goes out through the soldiers 
in the loggia Pothinus, Theodotus and Achillas 
follow him mith the courtiers, very mstrustful of 
the solders, who close up in their rear and go 
out after them, keeping them moving without 
much ceremony The King ts left in has char, 
puteous, obstinate, mith tnttching face and fingers 
During these movements Rufio maintains an 
energetic grumbling, as follows — 

ruFio [as Lucius departs} Do you suppose 
he would let us go if he had our heads 1n his 
hands? 

cesar J have no night to suppose that his 
ways are any baser than mine 

RUFIO Psha! 

cæsar Rufio if I take Lucius Septimius 
for my model, and become exactly hhe him, 
ceasing to be Cesar, will you serve me still? 

BRITANNUS Cæsar this ıs not good sense 
Your duty to Rome demands that her 
enemies should be prevented from doing 
further mischief [Casar, nhose dehght wn the 
moral eye-to-business of his British secretary 
ts inexhaustible, smiles indulgently] 

ruFio It 1s no use talking to hım, Bnt 
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czsan [redre Much. mech miker. 
CEOPATRa. Then I consent to stay be- 
corse Į on asked. But I dozorwentto mind. 
=san. Thet is guive urderstood [Ceg] 
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Totatesta. 

Ficccteeic. stil? sected. tars ker eves o- ders 
ih @ sirister expression. but doze rei rs e. 

CLEOPATRA [mrk c sp'etier of Icuchier} Hez 
rame is rot Torateeta. it is Fretatectr, 
(Cellirne| Fietateeta. [Ficicteeta i-semtl, rezez 
eré cores to Cleopetrc}. ° 

czsan jstc~ibne over the wore! Tfctefeets 
vill forme the exring tongue of a Roman. 
Tote: the Queen vill bold her sicte here in 
Alexandria. Engage women to ctvend upon 
her; erd do ali chat is reedful 

FTATATESTA. Am I then the mistress of the 
Queen's household? E 

QE0PaTEa [s}orpit] No: I am the mistress 
ofthe Queen's househo L Go and do as you 
are told, or I wil heve you thrown into the 
Nile this very afterncon to po-son the poor 
crocodiles. 

czs.k [sFocked} Ob no no. 

croparas. Oh ves yes You cre very 
sentimente] Cæsar: but you are clever ard 
1 you do zs I tel you you will soon learn to 
govern 

Ceser. cuii Curbforded by ths wperhr- 
ence. fms re Fis ccr ord s*cres ci Fer 

Fietcteetc, eviing grimh ord s*ocing c 
splerd.d sef cf teeth goes lecuirg ther alone 
togeier 

cesar. Cleopatra: I recliy thick I must 
€2t you. efter all. 

cosorates fhreclire terce lim crd loore 
ci Fir: roih ecger interest. telf recl Pelf ef ected 
to sem kor tell get ste xs] You must not 
talz to me row as 1 I were < child. 

casae. You have been growing up since 
the sphinx introduced us the other night: 
end you think you know more then I do 
clrecdy. 

cezopstes [icten Cocn.erd ensiews tog stify 
žes’ f] No: thet would be very silly of me. 
of course I know that. Bat— [e.dée-ly] are 
you enery with me? 

czsa5. No 
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aroraa fo-ly Aclf tehereng Fins] Then 
why zre you so thoughtful 

casse fring] I have work to do Cleopetre. 

ctzorate. [dreomng becl} Work! [OFercec] 


your excese to get away from me. 


case feing Corm egei fo expecse be] 

Wel vel: another minute. Bur then— 
wt f 

Tota. 


coraza. Work! vhat nonsense! You 
must remember thet you cre a kirg row I 
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have made you one Kings dont work 

cæsar Oh! Who told you that, httle 
kitten? Eh” 

cteopatra My father was King of Egypt, 
and he never worked But he was a great 
ling, and cut off my sister’s head because 
she rebelled against him and took the throne 
from him 

cæsar Well, and how did he get his throne 
back again? 

CLEOPATRA [eagerly, her eyes lighting up] I 
will tell you A beautiful young man, with 
strong round arms, came over the desert 
with many horsemen, and slew my sister’s 
husband and gave my father back his throne 
{Waistfully] I was only twelve then Oh, I 
wish he would come again, now that J am 
a queen I would mahe him my husband 

cæsar Ít mght be managed, perhaps, 
for ıt was I who sent that beautiful young 
man to help your father 

CLEOPATRA [enraptured] You know him! 

CÆSAR [nodding] I do 

cLeopaTRA Has he come with you? [Cæsar 
shakes lus head she ts cruelly disappointed] 
Oh, I wish he had, I wish he had If only I 
were a little older, so that he might not think 
me a mere hitten, as you do! But perhaps 
thatis because youareold Heis manymany 
years younger than you, 1s he not? 

casar [as if swalloning a pill] He 1s some- 
what younger 

cLeopATRA Would he be my husband, do 
you think, if I asked him? 

cæsar Very likely 

cLEOPATRA But I should not hhe to ash 
hım Could you not persuade hım to ask me 
—without knowing that I wanted him to? 

CÆSAR [touched by her innocence of the beautt- 
ful young man's character) My poor child! 

CLEOPATRA Why do you say that as if you 
were sorry for me? Does he love anyone else? 

cæsar I am afraid so 

CLEOPATRA [tearfully] Then I shall not be 
his first love 

cæsar Not quite the first He ıs greatly 
admired by women 

CLEOPATRA I wish I could be the first But 
if he loves me, I will make him kill all the 
rest Tell me is he still beautiful? Do his 
strong round arms shine in the sun hhe 
marble? 

cæsaR He is in excellent condition— 
considering how much he eats and drinks 

CLEOPATRA Oh, you must not say common, | 
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earthly things about him, for I Jove him He 
1s a god 

cæsar Heisa great captain of horsemen, 
and swifter of foot than any other Roman 

cLEOPATRA What 1s his real name? 

cÆsaR [puzzled] His real name? 

CLEOPATRA Yes I always call him Horus, 
because Horus is the most beautiful of our 
gods But I want to know hus real name 

cæsar His name ıs Mark Antony 

CLEOPATRA [musically] Mark Antony, Mark 
Antony, Mark Antony! What a beautiful 
name! [She throns her arms round Cesar’s 
neck} Oh, how I love you for sending hım to 
help my father! Did you Jove my father very 
much? 

cesar No, my child, but your father, as 
you say, never worhed I always work So 
when he lost his crown he had to promise me 
16,000 talents to get it back for him 

cceopatra Did he ever pay you? 

cæsar Not ın full 

cLeopaTRA He was quite right 1t was too 
dear The whole world is not worth 16,000 
talents 

cæsar That ts perhaps true, Cleopatra 
Those Egyptitns who work paid as much of 
it as he could drag from them The rest ıs 
still due But as I most hkely shall not get it, 
I must go back to my work So you must run 
away for a lıttle and send my secretary to me 

CLEOPATRA [coating] No I want to stay and 
hear you talk about Mark Antony 

c#saR ButifI do not gettowork, Pothinus 
and the rest of them will cut us off from the 
harbor, and then the way from Rome will be 
blocked 

CLEOPATRA No matter I dont want you to 
go back to Rome 

cæsar But you want Mark Antony to 
come from ıt 

CLEOPATRA [springing up] Oh yes, yes, yes 
I forgot Go quickly and work, Cesar, and 
heep the way over the sea open for my Mark 
Antony [She runs out through the loggia, kiss- 
ing her hand to Marh Antony across the sea] 

CÆSAR [going briskly up the middle of the hall 
to the loggia steps) Ho, Britannus [He zs 
startled by the entry of a wounded Roman 
soldier, who confronts him from the upper slep] 
What now? 

SOLDIER [pointing to lus bandaged head) This, 
Cesar, and two of my comrades hulled in the 
market place 

cesar [quret, but attending| Ay Why? 
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sotDieR Thee ıs an army come to Alex- 
andria, calling itself the Roman army 

cæsar The Roman army of occupation 
Ay? 

soLpien Commanded by one Achillas 

cæsar Well? 

soLDIER The citizens rose against us when 
the army entered the gates I was with two 
others in the market place when the news 
came They set upon us I cut my way out, 
and here I am 

cesar Good J am glad to see you alive 
[Rufio enters the loggra hastily, passing behind 
the soldier to look out through one of the arches 
at the quay beneath} Rufio we are besieged 

rnuFIo What! Already? 

cæsar Now or tomorrow what does it 
matter? We shall be besteged 

Britannus runs in 

BRITANNUS Cæsar— 

cæsar (antıcıpatıing hem) Yes I know 
[Rufio and Britannus come down the hall from 
the loggia at opposite sides, past Cesar, who 
watts for a moment near the step to say to the 
solder} Comrade give the word to turn out 
on the beach and stand by the boats Get 
your wound attended to Go [The solder 
hurries out Caesar comes down the hall between 
Rufio and Britannus) Rufio we have some 
ships in the west harbor Burn them 

RUFIO [starıng] Burn them"! 

cæsar Take every boat we have in the 
east harbor, and seize the Pharos—that 
island with the hghthouse Leave half our 
men behind to hold the beach and the quay 
outside this palace that 1s the way home 

RUFIO [disapproving strongly] Are we to 
give up the aty? 

cæsar We have not got ıt, Rufio This 
palace we have, and—w hat is that building 
next door? 

ruFio The theatre 

cæsar We will have that too 1t commands 
the strand. For the rest, Egypt for the 
Egyptians! 

nuFio Well, you know best, I suppose Is 
that all? 

cæsar That ıs all Are those smps burnt 
yet? 

ruFI0 Be easy Ishall waste no more time 
[He runs out) 

BRITANNUS Cæsar Pothinus demands 
speech of you In my opmion he needs a 
lesson His manner 1s most insolent 

cæsar Wheres he? 
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BRITANNUS He waits without 

cÆsaR Ho there! admit Pothinus 

Pothnus appears in the loggia, and comes 
down the kall very haughtily to Cæsar's left 
hand 

cæsar Well, Pothinus? 

PoTHINUS I have brought you om ultima- 
tum, Cæsar 

cæsar Ultimatum! The door was open 
you should have gone out through ıt before 
you declared war You are my prisoner now 
[He goes to the char and loosens his toga] 

POTHINUS [scornfully] I your prisoner! Do 
you know that you are in Alexandria, and 
that King Ptolemy, with an army outnum- 
bering your httle troop a hundred to one, 1s 
1n possession of Alexandria? 

casar [unconcernedly taking off his toga and 
throwing it on the char} Well, my friend, get 
out if you can And tell your friends not to 
lall any more Romans in the market place 
Otherwise my soldiers, who do not share my 
celebrated clemency, will probably hill you 
Britannus pass the word to the guard, and 
fetch my armor [Brtannus runs out Rufio 
returns) Well? 

RuFIO [pomting from the loggia to a cloud 
of smoke drifting over the harbor| See there! 
[Pothnus runs eagerly up the steps to look out} 

cæsar What, ablaze already’! Impossible! 

RUFIO Yes, five good ships, and a barge 
laden with oil grappled to each But ıt ıs not 
my doing the Egyptians have saved me the 
trouble They have captured the west harbor 

cæsar [anxiously] And the east harbor? 
The lighthouse, Rufio? 

ruFIO [mith a sudden splutter of raging il 
usage, coming down to Cesar and scolding him) 
Can I embark a legion ın five minutes? The 
first cohort 1s already on the beach We can 
do no more If you want faster work, come 
and do it yourself 

CÆSAR [soothing kem] Good, good Patience, 
Rufio, patience 

rurIo Patience! Who 1s impatient here, 
you or J? Would I be here, if I could not 
oversee them from that balcony? 

cæsar Forgive me, Rufio, and [anriously] 
hurry them as much as— 

He ts interrupted by an outcry as of an old 
man in the extremity of misfortune It draws 
near rapidly, and Theodotus rushes wn, tearing 
kıs har, and squeaking the most lamentable 
exclamations Rufio steps bach to stare at him, 
amazed at us frantic condition Pothinus turns 
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to listen 

THEODOTUS [on the steps, mth uplifted arms] 
Horror unspeakable! Woe, alas! Help! 

nurio What now? 

cesar [ frowning] Who 1s slain? 

tTuHEopotus Slain! Oh, worse than the 
death of ten thousand men! Loss irreparable 
to mankind 

ruFio What has happened, man? 

tuEopotus [rushing down the hall between 
them] The fire has spread from your ships 
The first of the seven wonders of the world 
perishes The library of Alexandria 1s in 
flames 

nurio Psha! [Quete relieved, he goes up to the 
loggia and watches the preparations of the troops 
on the beach] 

caesar Is that al 

THEODOTUS [unable to beleve his senses) AW 
Cesar will you go down to posterity as a 
barbarous soldier too ignorant to know the 
value of books? 

cæsar Theodotus I am an author myself, 
and I tell you it 1s better that the Egyptians 
should live their lives than dream them away 
with the help of books 

rHeopotus [fneeling, mith genuine literary 
emotion the passion of the pedant] Cesar once 
in ten generations of men, the world gains 
an immortal book 

casar [znfleczble] If it did not flatter man- 
kind, the common executioner ‘would burn 
it 

THEopoTus Without history, death will 
lay you beside your meanest soldier 

cæsar Death will do that ın any case I 
ask no better grave 

THEODOTUS What ıs burning there 1s the 
memory of mankınd 

casar A shameful memory Let it burn 

THEODOTUS [meldly] Will you destroy the 
past? 

cz#sar Ay, and build the future with its 
ruins [Theodotus, in despatr, strehes himself on 
the temples mih his fists) But harken, Theo- 
dotus, teacher of hings you who valued 
Pompey’s head no more than a shepherd 
values an omon, and who now kneel to me, 
with tears in your old eyes, to plead for a 
few sheepskins scrawled with errors I can- 
not spare you a man or a bucket of water 
just now, but you shall pass freely out of the 
palace Now, away with you to Achillas, and 
borrow his legions to put out the fire [He 
hurries him to the steps] 
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potuivus [srgaificantly] You understand, 
Theodotus I remain a prisoner 

THEODoTUs A prisoner! 

cæsar Will you stay to talk whilst the 
memory of mankind ıs burmng? [Calling 
through the loggia) Ho there! Pass Theodotus 
out [To Theodotus] Away with you 

tTHEODoTUS [fo Pothinus}] I must go to save 
the hbrary [He hurries out] 

czésar Tollow him to the gate, Pothinus 
Bid him urge your people to kill no more of 
my soldiers, for your sake 

potuinus My life will cost you dear if you 
take 1t, Cesar [He goes out after Theodotus] 

Rufio, absorbed tn watching the embar! ation, 
doesnot notice the departure of the ino Lgyphans 

ruFIO [shouting from the loggia to the beach] 
All ready, there? 

A CENTURION [from below] All ready We 
wait for Cesar 

ce#sar Tell them Cesar 1s coming—the 
rogues! [Calling] Britanmicus [This magni- 
loquent version of hts secretary's name is one of 
Caesar's jokes In later years itwould have meant, 
quite seriously and officially, Conqueror of 
Britain) 

ruFIo [calling down] Push off, all except 
the longboat Stand by it to embark, Caesar's 
guard there [He leaves the balcony and comes 
down tnto the hall] Where are those Egyptians? 
Is this more clemency? Have you let them go? 

CÆSAR [chuckling] I have let Theodotus go 
to save the library We must respect litera- 
ture, Rufio 

RUFIO [raging] Folly on folly’s head! I be- 
lieve if you could bring back all the dead of 
Spain, Gaul, and Thessaly to hfe, you would 
do 1t that we might have the trouble of fight- 
ing them over again 

cæsar Might not the gods destroy the 
world if their only thought were to be at 
peace next year? [Rujio, out of all patience, 
turns away in anger Cassar suddenly grips his 
sleeve, and adds slyly ın hus ear] Besides, my 
frend every Egyptian we imprison means 
imprisoning two Roman soldiers to guard 
hım Eh? 

rnurio Agh! I mght have known there 
was some fov's trich behind your fine talking 
[He geis away from Cæsar niih an ill-humored 
shrug, and goes to the balcony for another lool 
at the preparations, finally goes out} 

cæsar Is Britannus asleep? I sent him for 
my armor an hour ago [Calling] Britannicus, 
thou British islander Britanmicus! 
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Cleopatra runs in through the loggia mih 
Cesar’s helmet and snord, snatched from 
Britannus, nho follons her nth a cutrass and 
greaves They come donn io Cesar, she to hs 
left hand, Britannus to his nghi 

CLEOPATRA I am gomg to dress you, Cæsar 
Sit down [He obeys] These Roman helmets 
are so becoming! [She takes off hts nreath] 
Oh! [She bursts out laughing at him] 

cesar What are you laughing at? 

CLEOPATRA Youre bald [begenning mith a big 
B, and ending mith a splutter} 

cæsar [almost annoyed) Cleopatra! [He 
rises, for the convemencé of Britannus, nl o puts 
the currass on kim] 

CLEOPATRA So that is why you wear the 
wreath—to hide 1t 

BRITANNUS Peace, Egyptian they are the 
bays of the conqueror [He buckles the crass] 

CLEOPATRA Peace, thou islander! [To 
Cesar] You should rub your head with strong 
spirits of sugar, Cesar That will make 1t 
grow 

casar [nth a wry face) Cleopatra do you 
like to be reminded that you are very young 

CLEOPATRA [pouting] No 

CÆSAR [sitting dorn agan, and selling out his 
leg for Britannus, who kneels to put on his 
greaves| Neither do I hke to be remmded 
that I am—muddle aged Let me give you 
ten of my superfluous years That will make 
you 26, and leave me only—no matter Is 1t 
a bargain? 

CLEOPATRA Agreed 26, mnd [She puts the 
helmet on kım) Oh! How mce! You look only 
about 50 in it! 

BRITANNUS [looking up severely at Cleopatra] 
You must not speak mm this manner to Cesar 
- CLEOPATRA Is it true that when Cesar 
caught you on that island, you were painted 
all over blue? 

BRITANNUS Blue is the color worn by all 
Britons of good standing In war we stain 
our bodies blue, so that though our enemies 
may strip us of our clothes and our lives, they 
cannot strip us of our respectalihty [He 
rises} 

CLEOPATRA [mih Cæsars sword) Let me 
hang this on Now you look splendid Have 
they made any statues of you m Rome? 

cxsan Yes, many statues 

CLEOPATRA You must send for one and 
give it to me 

RUFIO [coming bach into the loggia, more m- 
patent than ever) Now Cæsar have you done 
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talkmg? The moment your foot ıs aboard 
there will be no holdmg our men back’ the 
boats will race one another for the hght- 
house 

CÆSAR [dramıng his snord and trying the edge] 
Is this well set today, Britanmeus? At Phar- 
sala 1t was as blunt as a barrel-hoop 

BRITANNUS It will spht one of the 
Egyptian’s hars today, Cæsar I have set 
it myself 

CLEOPATRA [suddenly throming her arms i 
terror round Cesar] Oh, you are not really 
going into battle to be killed? 

czsar No, Cleopatra No man goes to 
battle to be hilled 

CLEOPATRA But they do get killed My 
sister’s husband was hulled in battle You 
must not go Let him go [pouting to Rufio 
They all laugh at her} Oh please, please dont 
go What will happen to me if you never 
come back? 

CÆSAR [gravely] Are you afraid? 

CLEOPATRA [shrinking] No 

CÆSAR [rih quet authority] Go to the bal- 
cony, and you shall see us take the Pharos 
You must learn to look on battles Go [She 
goes, downcast, and looks out from the balcony] 
That 1s well Now, Rufio March 

cleopatra [suddenly clapping her hands] Oh, 
you will not be able to go! 

cæsar Why’ What now? 

CLEOPATRA They are drying up the harbor 
with buckets—a multitude of soldiers—over 
there [porting out across the sea to her left|— 
they are dipping up the water 

nurio [hastening to look] It 1s true The 
Egyptian army! Crawling over the edge of 
the west harbor hke locusts [ith sudden 
anger he strides down to Cesar| This is your 
accursed clemency, Cesar Theodotus has 
brought them 

czsar [delighted at his onn cleverness] I 
meant him to, Rufio They have come to put 
out the fire The hbrary will heep them busy 
whilst we seize the hghthouse Eh? [Iie rushes 
out buoyantly through the loggra, followed by 
Britannus| 

ruFio [disgustedly] More foxing! Agh! [He 
rushes off A shout from the soldiers announces 
the appearance of Cesar below] 

centurion [below] All aboard Give way 
there [Another shout] 

CLEOPATRA [waung her scarf through the 
loggra arch) Goodbye, goodbye, dear Cæsar 
Come back safe Goodbye! 
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ACT HI 

The edge of the quay wn front of the palace, 
looking out nest over the east harbor of Alex- 
andria to Pharos island, just off the end of nhich, 
and connected mith ut by a narrow mole, is the 
famous lighthouse, a gigantic square tower of 
white marble diminishing in size storey by storey 
to the top, on which stands a cresset beacon The 
island ıs goned to the man land by the Hepta- 
stadium, a great mole or causeway fire miles long 
bounding the harbor on the south 

In the mddle of the quay a Roman sentinel 
stands on guard, pilum in hand, looking out to 
the lghthouse mith strained attention, his left 
hand shading hs eyes The pilum ts a stout 
nooden shaft 44 feet long, mith an tron spt about 
three feet long fixed in tt The sentinel ts so 
absorbed that he does not notice the approach 
from the north end of the quay of four Egyptian 
market porters carrying rolls of carpet, preceded 
by Ftatateeta and Apollodorus the Sicilian 
Apollodorus ıs a dashing young man of about 
24, handsome and debonair, dressed with de- 
lberate cestheticesm in the most delicate purples 
and dove greys, mth ornaments of bronse, oxy- 
dized silver, and stones of gade and agate Hts 
sword, designed as carefully as a medieval cross, 
has a blued blade shening throvgh an opennork 
scabbard of purple leather and filagree The 
porters, conducted by Ftatateeta, pass along the 
quay behind the sentinel to the steps of the palace, 
where they put down their bales and squat on the 
ground Apollodorus does not pass along mith 
them he halts, amused by the preoccupation of 
the sentinel 

APOLLODORUS [calling to the sentinel] Who 
goes there, eh? 

SENTINEL [starting wolently and turning nith 
Jus plum at the charge, revealing himself as a 
small, mery, sandy-hared, consctentious young 
man mith an elderly face) Whats this’ Stand 
Who are you? 

APOLLODORUS Iam Apollodorus the Sicilian 
Why, man, what are you dreaming of? Since 
I came through the lines beyond the theatre 
there, I have brought my caravan past three 
sentinels, all so busy staring it the hghthouse 
that not one of them challenged me Is this 
Roman discrphne? 

SFNTINEL We are not here to watch the 
land but the sea Caesar has just landed on 
the Pharos (Looking at Fiatateeta] What have 
you here? Who is this piece of Egyptian 
crochery? 
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Apollodorus rebuke this 
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Roman dog, and bid him bridle his tongue 
in the presence of Ftatateeta, the mstress 
of the Queen’s household 

APoLLODORUS My friend thisis a great lady 
who stands high with Cesar 

SENTINEL [not at all tmpressed, pointing to 
the carpets) And what is all this truck? 

APOLLOpoRus Carpets for the furmshing of 
the Queen’s apartments in the palace Ihave 
piched them from the best carpets in the 
world, and the Queen shall choose the best 
of my choosing 

SENTINEL So you are the carpet merchant? 

APOLLODORUS [Auri] My fiend I am ^ 
patrician 

SENTINEL A patrician! A patrician keeping 
a shop instead of following arms! 

aprottoporus I do not heep a shop Mine 
ıs a temple of the arts I am a worshipper of 
beauty My calling 1s to choose beautiful 
things for beautiful queens My motto is Art 
for Art’s sahe 

SENTINEL That 1s not the password 

APOLLODORUS It 1s a universal password 

SENTINEL I know nothing about universal 
passwords Father give me the password for 
the day or get back to your shop 

Ftatateeta, roused by his hostile tone, steals 
towards the edge of the quay nith the step of a 
panther, and gets behind hum 

APpoLLoporus How if I do neither? 

SENTINEL Then I will drive this plum 
through you 

APOLLODORUS At your service, my friend 
[He draws his sword, and springs to his guard 
mith unruffled grace] 

FTATATEETA [suddenly sersing the senttnel’s 
arms from behind] Thrust your kmfe into the 
dog’s throat, Apollodorus [The chivalrous 
Apollodorus laughingly shales his head, breals 
ground anay from the sentinel tonards the 
palace, and loners hus point] 

SENTINEL [struggling vaimly| Curse on you! 
Let me go Help ho! 

FTATATEETA [lefteng him from the ground] 
Stab the little Roman reptile Spit him on 
your sword 

A couple of Roman soldiers, nith a centurion, 
come running along the edge of the quay from 
the north end They rescue their comrade, and 
throw off Ftatateeta, who is sent reeling anay 
on the left hand of the sentinel 

CENTURION [an unaitracine man of fifty, 
shortin lus speech and manners, nith a vinervood 
cudgelin his hand] How now? What 1s ali this? 
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FTATATEETA [10 Apollodorus) Why did ou 
not stab hım? There was time! 

APOLLODORUS Centurion I am here by 
order of the Queen to— 

CENTURION [inierrupling kım) The Queen! 
Yes, yes [to the sentinel] pass hım ın Pass all 
these bazaar people in to the Queen, with 
their goods But mind you pass no one out 
that you have not passed in—not even the 
Queen herself E 

SENTINEL This old woman is dangerous 
she 1s as strong as three men She wanted 
the merchant to stab me 

APOLLODORUS Centurion I am not a mer- 
chant I am a patrician and a votary of art 

CENTURION Is the woman your wife? 

APoLLoporus [horrified] No, no! [Correcting 
lumself polttely} Not that the lady is not a 
striking figure in her own way But [emphatzc- 
ally] she ıs not my wife 

FTATATEETA [to the centurion] Roman I am 
Ftatateeta, the mnstress of the Queen’s 
household 

CENTURION Keep your hands off our men, 
mistress, or J will have you pitched mto the 
harbor, though you were as strong as ten 
men [To his men] To your posts march! [He 
returns mith hus men the way they came] 

FTATATEETA [loolang malignantly after him] 
We shall see whom Isis loves best her servant 
Ftatateeta or a dog of a Roman 

SENTINEL [to Apollodorus, mith a wave of tas 
pilum towards the palace) Pass ın there, and 
keep your distance [Turning to Fiatateeta] 
Come within a yard of me, you old crocodile, 
and I will give you this [fe pilum] ın your 
jaws 

CLEOPATRA [callıng from the palace) Ttata- 
teeta, Ftatateeta 

FTATATEETA [looking up, scandalsed| Go 
from the window, go from the window There 
are men here 

CLEOPATRA I am coming down 
` FTATATEETA [distracted] No, no What are 
you dreaming of? O ye gods, ye gods! Apollo- 
dorus bid yom men pick up your bales, and 
in with me quichly 

apottoporus Obey the mistress of the 
Queen’s household 

FTATATEETA [zmpatently, as the porters stoop 
to lft the bales] Quich, quich she will be out 
upon us [Cleopatra comes from the palace and 
runs across the quay to Fiatateeta} Oh that 
„ever I was born! 

CLEOPATRA [eagerly] Ftatateeta I have 
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thought of something I want a boat—at 
once 

FTATATEETA A boat! No, no you cannot 
Apollodorus speak to the queen 

APOLLODORLS [gallantly] Beautiful queen I 
am Apollodorus the Sicihan, jour servant, 
from the bazaar I have brought you the 
three most beautiful Persian carpets ın the 
world to choose from 

CLEOPATRA I have no tme for carpets to- 
day Get me a boat - 

FTATATEETA What whim is this? You can- 
not go on the water except in the royal barge 

APOLLopoRUS Royalty, Ftatateeta, hes 
not in the barge but ın the Queen [To Cleo- 
patraj The touch of your majesty’s foot on 
the gunwale of the meanest boat in the 
harbor will make it royal [He turns to the 
harbor and calls seaward Ho there, boatman! 
Pull in to the steps 

CLEOPATRA Apollodorus you are my per- 
fect hmght, and I will always buy my carpets 
through you [Apollodorus bons joyously An 
oar appears above the quay, and the boatman, a 
bullet-headed, vivacious, grinning fellow, burnt 
almost black by the sun, comes up a fught of steps 
Jrom the water on the sentinels right, oar ın 
hand, and naits at the top} Can you row, 
Apollodorus? 

apoLtoporus My oars shall be your 
majesty’s wings Whither shall I row my 
Queen? 

cteopaTRA To the lighthouse Come [She 
makes for the steps] 5 

SENTINEL [opposing her mith his pilum at the 
charge] Stand You cannot pass 

CLEOPATRA [ flushing angrily) How dare you? 
Do you know that I am the Queen? 

SENTINEL I have my orders You cannot 
pass 

CLEOPATRA I wili make Cæsar have you 
killed sf you do not obey me 

SENTINEL He will do worse to me if I 
disobey my officer Stand bach 

CLEOPATRA Ttatateeta strangle him 

SENTINEL [alarmed—loolıng apprehensiwely 
at Ftatateeta, and brandishing lus pilum) Keep 
off, there 

CLEOPATRA [runmng to Apollodorus] Apollo- 
dorus make your slaves help us 

apottoporus I shall not need their help, 
lady [He drans hs snord] Now, soldier 
choose which weapon you will defend your- 
self with Shall 1t be sword against pilum, 
or sword against sword? 
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SENTINEL Roman against Sicihan, curse 
you Take that [He hurls his pilum at Apollo- 
dorus, who drops expertly on one knee The pilum 
passes whizzing over his head and falls harmless 

Apollodorus,mithacry of treumph, springs up and 
attacks the sentinel, who draws his sword and de- 
fends himself, crying] Ho there, guard Help! 

Cleopatra, half frightened, half delighted, 
takes refuge near the palace, where the porters 
are squatting among the bales The boatman, 
alarmed, hurries down the steps out of harm's 
way, but stops, mith his head gust viseble above 
the edge of the quay, to watch the fight The 
sentinel 1s handicapped by his fear of an attack 
in the rear from Flatateeta, His swordsmanship, 
which ts of a rough and ready sort, 1s heavily 
taxed, as he has oceastonally to strike at her to 
keep her off between a blow and a guard mith 
Apollodorus The centurion returns nith several 
soldiers Apollodorus springs back towards Cleo- 
patra as this reinforcement confronts him 

CENTURION [coming to the sentinel’s right 
hand] What is this? What now? 

SENTINEL [panting] I could do well enough 
by myself if it werent for the old woman 
Keep her off me that 1s all the help I need 

crnturion Make your report, soldier 
What has happened? 

FTaTaTEETA Centurion he would have 
slain the Queen 

SENTINEL [bluntly] I would, sooner than let 
her pass She wanted to tahe boat, and go— 
so she said—to the lighthouse I stopped her, 
as I was ordered to, and she set this fellow 
on me [He goes to pich up his pilum and returns 
lo his place mith 2] 

CENTURION [turning to Cleopatra] Cleopatra 
I am loth to offend you, but without Casar’s 
express order we dme not let you pass be- 
yond the Roman lines 

ApotLoporus Well, Centurion, and has 
not the hghthouse been within the Roman 
lines since Cesar landed there? 

CLEOPATRA Yes, yes Answer that, if you 
can 

centurion [lo Apollodorus) As for you, 
Apollodorus, you may thank the gods that 
you 1re not nauled to the palace door with a 
pilum for your meddling 

apotLovorus [urbanely] My military friend, 
I was not born to be slain by so ugly a 
weapon When I fall, it will be [Aolding up his 
sword] by this white queen of arms, the only 
weapon fit for an artist And now that you 
are convinced that we do not want to go 
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beyond the lines, let me fimish hilling your 
sentinel and depart with the Queen 

centurion [as the sentinel makes an angry 
demonstration] Peace there, Cleopatra I must 
abide by my orders, and not by the subtleties 
of this Sicihan You must withdraw into the 
palace and examine yom carpets there 

cLEoPATRA [poulong| I will not I am the 
Queen Cæsar does not speak to me as you do 
Have Cæsar’s centurions changed manners 
with his seulhons? 

centurion [sulhily] I do my duty That 1s 
enough for me 

APOLLoDoRUS Majesty when a stupid man ; 
is doing something he 1s ashamed of, he 
always declares that 1t 1s ns duty 

CENTURION \angry] Apotlodorus— 

APOLLODORUS [nlerrupling him with defiant 
elegance] I will make amends fo: that insult 
with my sword at fitting time and place 
Who says artist, says duellist [To Cleopatra] 
Hear my counsel, star of the east Until 
word comes to these soldiers from Czsar 
himself, you are a prisoner Let me go to 
him with a message from you, and a present, 
and before the sun has stooped half way to 
the arms of the sea, I will bring you bach 
Cæsar’s order of release 

CENTURION [sneering at him] And you will 
sell the Queen the present, no doubt 

APOLLODoRUS Centurion the Queen shall 
have fiom me, without payment, as the un- 
forced tribute of Siahan taste to Egyptian 
beauty, the richest of these carpets for her 
present to Cesar 

CLEOPATRA [exultantly, to the centurion] Now 
you see what an ignorant common creature 
you are! 

CENTURION [curlly] Well, a fool and his 
wares are soon parted [He turns to hes men] 
Two more men to ths post here and sce 
that no one leaves the palace but this man 
and his merchandize If he draws Ins sword 
again inside the hnes, kill him To your 
posts March 

He goes out, leaving tno auzilary sentinels 
mith the other 

APOLLODORUS [xith polite goodfellowship| 
My friends will you not enter the palice 
and bury our quarrel in 2 bow] of wine? [He 
takes out his purse, gingling the coms mit] The 
Queen has presents for jou all 

SENTINEL [very sulky] You heard our orders 
Get about your busmess 

FIRST AUXILIARY Yes you ought to hnow 
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better Of vith you 

SECOND AUXILIARY [looking longingly at the 
purse—this sentinel is a hooknosed man, unlike 
hus comrade, who ıs squab faced] Do not tanta- 
lize a poor man 

APOLLODORUS [to Cleopatra] Pearl of Queens 
the centunon is at hand, and the Roman 
soldier 1s Incorruptible when his officer ıs 
looking I must carry your word to Cæsar 

CLEOPATRA [who has been mediialıing among 
the carpets} Are these carpets very heavy? 

APOLLODORUS It matters not how heavy 
There are plenty of porters 

cLEOPATRA How do they put the carpets 
into boats? Do they throw them down? 

apoLtoporus Not intosmall boats, majesty 
It would sink them 

cLEOPATRA Not into that man’s boat, for 
instance? [porting to the boatman] 

apottoporus No Too smal] 

CLEOPATRA But you can take a carpet to 
Cesar in it if I send one? 

APOLLODORUS Assuredly. 

CLEOPATRA And you will have it carried 
gently down the steps and take great care of 
at? 

APOLLODORUS Depend on me 

CLEOPATRA Great, great care? 

APOLLODORUS More than of my own body 

CLEOPATRA You will promise me not to let 
the porters drop 1t or throw it about? 

apoLttoporus Place the most delicate glass 
goblet an the palace in the heart of the roll, 
Queen, and if 1t be broken, my head shall 
pay for it 

CLEOPATRA Good Come, Ftatateeta [Fta- 
tateela comes to her Apollodorus offers to squire 
them into the palace} No, Apollodorus, you 
must not come I will choose a carpet for 
myself You must wait here [She runs into 
the palace} 

apottoporus [to the porters} Follow ths 
lady [indicating Ftatateeta|, and obey her 

The porters rzse and take up the bales 

ETATATEETA [addressing the porters as uf they 
mere vermin] This way. And take your shoes 
off before you put your feet on those stairs 

She goes in, followed by the porters mith the 
carpets Meanwhile Apollodorus goes to the edge 
of the quay and looks out over the harbor The 
sentinels keep their eyes on him malignantly 

apotLoporus [addressing the sentinel] My 
friend— 

SENTINEL [rudely] Silence there 

FIRST AUAILIARY Shut your muzzle, you. 
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SECOND AUXILIARY [in a half nlasper, glan- 
cing apprehensively tonards the north end of the 
quay} Cant you wait a bit? 

APOLLODORUS Patience, worthy three- 
headed donkey [They mutler ferociously, but 
he ıs not at all intimidated] Listen were you 
set here to watch me, or to watch the 
Egyptians? 

SENTINEL We know our duty 

APOLLopoRUs Then why don’t you do it? 
There is something gomg on over there 

| [pointing southnestnard to the mole] 

SENTINEL [sully] I do not need to be told 
what to do by the hke of you 

apoLtoporus Blockhead [He begins shout- 
ing] Ho there, Centurion Hobo’ 

SENTINEL Curse your meddling [Shouting] 
Hoho! Alarm! Alarm! 

FIRST AND SECOND AUXILIARIES 
alarm! Hoho! 

The Centurion comes running in mith his 
guard 

ceNTuRION What now? Has the old woman 
attacked you agan? [Seeing Apollodorus] Are 
you here still? 

APOLLODORUS [porting as before] See there 
The Egyptians are moving They are going 
to recapture the Pharos They will attack by 
sea and land by land along the great mole, 
by sea from the west harbor Stir yourselves, 
my military friends the huntis up [4 clangor 
of trumpets from several points along the quay] 
Aha! I told you so 

centurion [quickly] The two extra men 
pass the alarm to the south posts One man 
keep guard here The rest with me—quich 

The two auxhary sentinels run off to the 
south The centurion and lus guard run off north- 
nard, and ımmedialely afterwards the bucma 
sounds The four porters come from the palace 
carrying a carpet, folloned by Ftatateeta 

SENTINEL [handling his plum apprehensively} 
You again! [The porters stop} 

FTATATEETA Peace, Roman fellow you are 
now singlehanded Apollodorus ths carpet 
1s Cleopatra’s present to Cesar It has rolled 
up in it ten precious goblets of the thinnest 
Iberian erystal, and a hundred eggs of the 
sacred blue pigeon On your honor, let not 
one of them be broken 

apottoporus On my head be it! [Zo the 
porters] Into the boat with them carefully 

The porters carry the carpet to the steps 

FIRST PORTER [looking down at the boat} 
Beware what you do, sir Those eggs of 
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«which the lady speaks must weigh more than 
a pound apiece This boat 1s too small for 
such a load 

BOATMAN [eaciedly rushing up the steps] Oh 
thou injurious porter! Oh thou unnatural son 
of a she-camel! [To Apollodorus] My boat, 
sir, hath often carried five men Shall 1t not 
carry your lordship and a bale of pigeons’ 
eggs? [ Tothe porter} Thou mangey dromedary, 
the gods shall pumsh thee for this envious 
wickedness 

FIRST PORTER [stolidly] I cannot quit this 
bale now to beat thee, but another day I 
will he in wait for thee 

APOLLODORUS [gomp between them] Peace 
there If the boat were but a single plank, 
I would get to Caesar on it 

FTATATEETA [antiously] In the name of the 
gods, Apollodorus, run no risks with that 
bale 

APOLLODORUS Fear not, thou venerable 
grotesque I guess its great worth [To the 
porters) Down with it, I say, and gently, or 
ye shall eat nothing but stick for ten days 

The boatman goes down the steps, followed 
by the porters mth the bale Fitatateeta and 
Apollodorus watching from the edge 

APoLtoporus Gently, my sons, my chil- 
dren— [mith sudden alarm) gently, ye dogs 
Lay it level in the stern—so—ts well 

FTATATEETA [screaming down at one of the 
porters] Do not step on it, do not step on it 
Oh thou brute beast! 

TIRST PORTER [ascending] Be not excited, 
mistress all is well 

FTATATEETA [panting] All well! Oh, thou 
has given my heart a turn! [She clutches her 
side, gasping] 

The four porters have now come up and are 
wanting at the starhead to be pad 

ApoLtLoporus Here, ye hungry ones [He 
gives money to the first porter, who holds itin his 
hand to shew to the others They crowd greedily 
to see how much it 2s, quite prepared, after the 
Eastern fashion, to protest to heaven against 
their patron's stinginess But his liberality over- 
powers them] 

FIRST PORTER O bounteous prince! 

SECOND PORTER O lord of the bazaar! 

THIRD PORTER O favored of the gods! 

FOURTH PORTER O father to all the porters 
of the market! 

SENTINEL [enviously, threatening them fiercely 
mith his plum] Hence, dogs off Out of this 
(They fly before him northward along the quay] 
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APOLLODORUS Farewell, Ftatateeta I shall 
be at the lighthouse before the Egyptians 
[He descends the steps} 

FTATATEETA The gods speed thee and pro- 
tect my nursling! 

The sentry returns from chasing the porters 
and looks down at the boat, standing near the 
starhead lest Fiatateeta should attempt to escape 

APOLLODORUS [ from beneath, as the boat moves 
off} Farewell, valant pilum pitcher 

SENTINEL Farewell, shopheeper 

APoLLoporus Ha, ha! Pull, thou brave 
boatman, pull Soho-o-o-o-o! [He begins to 
sing wn barcarolle measure to the rhythm of the 
oars] 


My heart, my heart, spiead out thy wings 
Shake off thy heavy load of love— 


Give me the oars, O son of a snail 

SENTINEL [threatening Ftatatecta] Now mis- 
tress back to you: henhouse In with you 

FTATATEETA [ fallıng on her Anees and stretch- 
ing her hands over the waters} Gods of the seas, 
bear her safely to the shore! 

SENTINEL Bear who safely? What do you 
mean? 

FTATATEETA [lookeng darkly at him] Gods of 
Egypt and of Vengeance, let this Roman fool 
be beaten lıke a dog by his captan for suffer- 
ing her to be taken over the waters 

SENTINEL Accursed one 1s she then in the 
boat? [He calls over the sea] Hoiho, there, 
boatman! Hoiho! 

APOLLODORUS [senging wn the distance] 


My heart, my heart, be whole and free 
Love is thine only enemy 


Meanwhile Rufio, the morning's fighting done, 
sits munching dates on a faggot of brushnood 
outside the door of the lighthouse, which toners 
gigantic to the clouds on hus left His helmet, 
full of dates, ts betneen his knees, and a leathern 
bottle of nine rs by his side Behind him the great 
stone pedestal of the lighthouse ıs shut m from 
the open sea by a low stone parapet, nith a 
couple of steps in the meddle to the broad coping 
A huge chain mth a hook hangs down from the 
lighthouse crane above hus head Faggots lile 
the one he sits on he beneath ut ready to be drann 
up to feed the beacon 

Casar ts standing on the step at the parapet 
looking out anxtously, evidently ill at ease 
Brilannus comes out of the lighthouse doar 

rurtio Well, my British islander Have 
you been up to the top? 
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BRiTANNuS I have I reckon it at 200 feet 
high 

RUFIO Anybody up there? 

BRITANNUS One elderly Tyrian to work 
the crane, and his son, a well conducted 
youth of 14 

RUFIO [looking at the cham) What! An old 
man and a boy work that! Twenty men, you 
mean 

BRITANNUS Two only, I assure you They 
have counterweights, and a machme with 
boiling water 1n 1t which I do not understand 
itis not of British design They use 1t to haul 
up barrels of oil and faggots to burn in the 
brazier on the roof 

RUFIO But— 

BRITAVAUS Excuse me I came down be- 
cause there are messengers coming along 
the mole to us from the island I must see 

_what their business 1s [He hurries out past the 
kghihouse] 

CÆSAR [coming away from the parapet, shwer- 
ing and out of sorts} Rufio this has been a 
mad expedition We shall be beaten I wish 
T knew how our men are getting on with that 
barricade across the great mole 

RuUFIO [angrily] Must I leave my food and 
go starving to bring you a report? 

czsar [soothing himnervously] No, Rufio, no 
Eat, my son, eat [He takes another turn, Rufio 
chennng dates meanwhile| The Egyptians can- 
not be such fools as not to storm the barricade 
andswoopdownonus herebeforeit 1s finished 
Tt is the first time I have ever run an avoid- 
able risk I should not have come to Egypt 

ruFio An hour ago you were all for victory 

CÆSAR [apologettcally| Yes I was a fool— 
rash, Rufio—boyish 

ruFIO Boyish! Nota ht of it Here [offering 
fam a handful of dates} 

cæsar What are these for? 

RUFIO To eat Thats whats the matter with 
you When a man comes to your age, he runs 
down before his midday meal Eat and dmnh, 
and then have another look at our chances 

czsar [taking the dates} My age! [He shakes 
Jus head and bites a date} Yes, Rufio I am an 
old man—vworn out now—true, quite true 
[He gnes way to melancholy contemplation, 
and eats another date] Achillas is still m his 
prime Ptolemy 1s a boy [He eals another date, 
and plucks up a hille) Well, every dog has 
his day and I have had mme I cannot com- 
plam [With sudden cheerfulness} These dates 
are not bad, Rufio [Britannus returns, greatly 
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excited, mih a leathern bag Cesar 1s himself 
again in a moment} What now? 

BRITANNUS [freumphantly} Our brave Rho- 
dian marmers have captured a treasure 
There! [He throws the bag donn at Cesar’s feel} 
Our enemies are delivered into our hands 

cæsar In that bag? 

BRITANNUS Wait till you hear, Cesar This 
bag contains all the letters which have 
passed between Pompey’s party and the 
army of occupation here 

cæsar Well? 

BRITANNUS [empatient of Cæsar’s slowness to 
grasp the situation] Well, we shall now know 
who your foes are The name of every man 
who has plotted against you since you 
crossed the Rubicon may be in these papers, 
for all we hnow 

cæsar Put them in the fire 

BRITANNUS Put them— [ke gasps}! 

cæsar In the fire Would you have me 
waste the next three years of my hfe in 
proseribing and condemning men who will 
be my friends when I have proved that my 
friendship 1s worth more than Pompey’s 
was—than Cato’s is O incorngible British 
islander am I a bull dog, to seeh quarrels 
merely to shew how stubborn my jaws are? 

BRITAVAUS But your honor—the honor of 
Rome— 

cesar I do not make human sacrifices to 
my honor, as your Druids do Since you will 
not burn these, at least I can drown them 
[He picks up the bag and throws it over the para- 
pet into the sea} 

BRITANNUS Ceesar thisis mere eccentricity 
Are trantors to be allowed to go free for the 
sahe of a paradox? 

RuFIO [rising] Cesar when the islander has 
fimshed preaching, call me again I am 
going to have a look at the boiling water 
machine [He goes into the lighthouse] 

BRITANNUS [mth genuine feeling] O Cæsar, 
my great master, 1f I could but persuade you 
to regard life seriously, as men do in my 
country! 

cæsar Do they truly do so, Britannus? 

BRITANNUS Have you not been there? 
Have you not seen them? What Briton 
speaks as you do in your moments of levity? 
What Briton neglects to attend the services 
at the sacred grove? What Briton wears 
clothes of many colors as you do, instead of 
plain blue, as all sohd, well esteemed men 
should? These are moral questions with us 
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cæsar Well, well, my frend some day I 
shall settle down and have a blue toga, 
perhaps Meanwhile, I must get on as best 
I canın my flippant Roman way [Apollodorus 
comes past the hghthouse) What now? 

BRITANNUS [turning quichly, and challenging 
the stranger with offical haughtiness] What 1s 
this? Who are you? How did you come here? 

apoLtoporus Calm yourself, my frend I 
am not going to eat you I have come by 
boat, fiom Alexandra, with precious gifts 
for Cæsar 

casar From Alexandria! 

BRITANNUS [severely] That 1s Cesar, sir 

RUFIO [appearing atthe lighthousedoor| Whats 
the matter now? 

apoLtoporus Hail, great Cesar! I am 
Apollodorus the Sican, an artist 

BRITANNUS An artist! Why have they 
admitted this vagabond? 

cæsar Peace, man Apollodorus is a 
famous patrician amateur 

BRITANNUS [disconcerted] I crave the gentle- 
man’s pardon [To Cesar] I understood him 
to say that he was a professional (Somewhat 
out of countenance, he allows Apollodorus to 
approach Cesar, changing places mith him 
Rufio, after looking Apollodorus up and down 
nuh marked disparagement, goes to the other 
side of the platform] 

cæsar You are welcome, Apollodorus 
What 1s your business? 

APOLLODORUS First, to deliver to you a 
present from the Queen of Queens 

cæsar Who is that? 

APOLLODORUs Cleopatra of Egypt 

CÆSAR [taking him into his confidence in his 
most winning manner] Apollodorus this is no 
tıme for playıng wıth presents Pray you, go 
back to the Queen, and tell her that if all 
goes well I shall return to the palace this 
evening 

APOLLODORUS Cesar I cannot return As 
I approached the lighthouse, some fool threw 
a great leathern bag into the sea It broke 
the nose of my boat, and I had hardly time 
to get myself and my charge to the shore 
before the poor httle cochleshell sank 

cÆsAR I am sorry, Apollodorus The fool 
shall be rebuhed Well, well what have you 
brought me? The Queen will be hurt if I do 
not look atit 4 

nurio Have we time to waste on this 
trumpery? The Queen 1s only a child 

CÆSAR Just so that ıs why we must not 
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disappoint her What 1s the present, Apollo- 
dorus? 

APOLLODoRUS Czsai it 1s a Persian carpet 
—a beauty! And in it are—so I am told— 
pigeons’ eggs and crystal goblets and fragile 
precious things IJ dare not for my herd have 
ıt carried up that narrow ladder from the 
causeway 

RUFIO Swing it up by the cane, then We 
wil send the eggs to the cook, drmk our 
wine from the goblets, and the carpet will 
make a bed for Cæsar 

APoLLoporus The crane! Casa: I have 
sworn to tender this bale of carpet as I 
tender my own life 

casaRr [cheerfully] Then let them swing 
you up at the same time, and if the chain 
breaks, you and the pigeons’ eggs will perish 
together [He goes to the chan and looks up 
along it, examining tt curiously) 

APOLLODORUS [to Britannus] Is Cæsar serious? 

BriTavnus His manners frivolous because 
he is an Itahan, but he means what he says 

APoLLOpoRus Serious or not, he spake well 
Give me a squad of soldiers to work the 
crane 

BRITANNUS Leave the crane to me Go and 
await the descent of the chain 

APoLLOpoRUS Good You will presently sce 
me there [turning to them all and pointing nith 
an eloquent gesture to the shy above the parapet] 
rising hke the sun with my treasure 

He goes bach the way he came Britannus goes 
into the lighthouse 

ruro [2ll-humoredly] Are you really going 
to wait here for this foolery, Cæsar? 

CÆSAR [backing away from the crane as it 
gives signs of norhing] Why not? 

rurio The Egyptians will let you know 
why not if they have the sense to make a 
rush from the shore end of the mole before 
our barricade 1s finshed And here we are 
wuting hke children to sce a carpet full of 
pigeons’ eggs 

The chain rattles, and ts drann up high 
enough to clear the parapet It then snings 
round out of sight behind the lighthouse 

cæsar Tear not, my son Rufio When the 
first Egyptian takes his first step along the 
mole, the alarm will sound, and we two will 
reach the barricade from our end before the 
Egyptians reach it from their end—we two, 
Rufio I, the old man, and you, his biggest 
boy And the old man will be there first 
So peace, and give me some more dites 
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APOLLODORUS [from the causeway belor] ; 
Soho, haul away So-ho-o-o-o! [The ckan 15 
drawn up and comes round again from behind 
the kghthouse Apollodorus ıs Suinging in the 
ar with las bale of carpet at the end of tt He 
breaks into song as he soars abore the parapet} 


Aloft, aloft behold the blue 
That never shone in woman’s eyes— 


Easy there stop her [He ceases to mse] 
Further round! [The chan comes fornard 
above the platform} 

RuFIO [calling up} Lower away there. [The : 
chain and its load begin to descend] | 

APOLLoDoRUS [calling up] Gently —slowly — 
mind the eggs 

RUFIO [calking up| Easy there—slowly— 
slowly 

Apollodorus and the bale are deposited safely 
on the flags zn the mddle of the platform Rufio 
and Cesar help Apollodorus to cast off the 
chan from the bale 

RUFIO Haul up 

The chan rises clear of ther heads wth a 
raitle Britannus comes from the lighthouse and 
helps them to uncord the carpet 

APOLLODORUS [rhen the cords are loose} Stand 
off, my friends let Cæsar see. [He throrrs the 
carpet open} 

RUFIO Nothing but a heap of shawls 
Where are the pigeons’ eggs? 

APOLLopoRUs Approach, Cesar, and search 
for them among the shawls 

nuFio [draning his siord] Ha, treachery! 
Keep back, Cesar I saw the shawl move 
there 1s something alive there 

BRITANNUS [draring hes srcord] It 1s a ser- 
pent. 

apottoporus Dares Cesar thrust his hand 
mito the sack where the serpent moves? 

RUFIO [turmng to iam} Treacherous dog— 

cæsar Peace Put up your swords Apollo- 
dorus your serpent seems to breathe very 
regularly [He thrusts his hand under the sharels 
and draws out a bare arm] This is a pretty 
little snake 

nuFio [draring out the other arm) Let us 
have the rest of you 

They pull Cleopatra up by the wrists nlo a 
sithng position Britannus. scandalized, sheathes 
his sicord nith a drive of protest 

cuzopaTra [gasping] Oh, I’m smothered | 
Oh, Cæsar, a man stood on me m the boat, 
and a great sack of something fell upon me | 
out of the sky, and then the boat sank; and 
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then I was swung up into the ar and bumped 
down 

CESAR [petting her as she rises and takes refuge 
on his breast} Well, never mind here you are 
safe and sound at last 

RUFIOo Ay, and now that she is here, what 
are we to do vith her? 

BRITA\\US She cannot stay here Cesar, 


without the compamonship of some matron 


CLEOPATRA [Jealously, to Cæsar, rho ıs obti- 
ously perplered] Arnt you glad to see me” 

czsar Yes, yes, [am very glad But Rufio 
1s very angry, and Britannus is shoched 

CLEOPATRA [contemptuously] You can have 
ther heads cut off, can you not? 

czssr They would not be so useful with 
their heads cut off as they are now, my sea 
bird 

ruFio [to Cleopatra} We shall have to go 
away presently and cut some of your Egyp- 
tans’ heads off How will you lhe being left 
here with the chance of being captured by 
that httle brother of yours 1f we are beaten? 

CLEOPATRA But you mustnt leave me alone 
Cæsar you will not leave me alone, will you? 

RurIo What! not when the trumpet 
sounds and all our lives depend on Czsar’s 
bemg at the barricade before the Egy ptians 
reach xt? Eh? 

cueopaTrs Let them lose their lives they 
are only soldiers 

czsar [gravely] Cleopatra when that 
trumpet sounds, we must take every man 
bis hfe in ns hand, and throw 1t ın the face 
of Death And of my soldiers who have 
trusted me there 1s not one whose hand I 
shall not hold more sacred than your head 
[Cleopatra ıs overwhelmed. Her eyes fill sith 
fears) Apollodorus you must take her back 
to the palace 

APoLLoporus Am I a dolphin, Cesar, to 
cross the seas vith young ladies on my bach? 
My boat 2s sunb- all yours are esther at the 
barricade or have returned to the city I will 
hail one if I can. that is all I can do [He goes 
bac! to the causeway). 

CLEOPATRA [struggling rth her tears} It does 
not matter I will not go back. Nobody cares 
for me 

cæsar Cleopatra— 

carorarra You want me to be killed. 

casar [still more gravely| My poor child. 
your hfe matters httle here to anyone but 
yourself [She gives way altogether at this, cast- 
ing herself dorn on the faggots reeping Sud- 
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denly a great tumult ıs heard an the distance, 
buctnas and trumpets sounding through a storm 
of shouting Britannus rushes to the parapet and 
looks along the mole Caesar and Rufio turn to 
one another mith quich intelligence] 

cæsar Come, Rufio 

CLEOPATRA [scrambling to her knees and 
clnging to him] No, no Do not leave me, 
Cesar [He snatches his shirt from her clutch] 
Oh! 

BRITANNUS [from the parapet] Cæsar we are 
cut of The Egyptians have landed from the 
west harbor between us and the barricade!"! 

RUFIO [running to see] Curses! It is true We 
are caught hike rats in a trap 

cesar [ruthfully] Rufio, Rufio my men at 
the batricade are between the sea party and 
the shore party I have murdered them 

nuFIO [coming bach from the parapet to 
Cesar’s right hand] Ay that comes of fooling 
with this girl here 

APOLLODORUS [coming up quickly from the 
causeway] Look over the parapet, Caesar 

cæsar We have looked, my friend We 
must defend ourselves here 

APoLLOpoRUs I have thrown the ladder 
into the sea They cannot get n without ıt 

RUFIO Ay, and we cannot get out Have 
you thought of that? 

apottoporus Not get out! Why not? You 
have ships in the east harbor 

Britannus [hopefully, at the parapet] The 
Rhodian galleys are standing in towards us 
already [Cesar quickly joms Britannus at the 
parapet] 

RUFIO [to Apollodorus, impatiently] And by 
what road are we to walk to the galleys, 
pray? 

APoLLoporus [nth gay, defiant rhetoric] By 
the road that leads everywhere—the dia- 
mond path of the sun and moon Have you 
never seen the child’s shadow play of The 
Brohen Bndge? “Duchs and geese with ease 
get over’’—eh? [He throws away his cloak and 
cap, and binds his sword on hts bach] 

RuFIo What are you talking about? 

apottoporus I will shew you [Calling to 
Britannus] How far off is the nearest galley? 

BRITANNUS Tifty fathom 

cæsar No, no they are further off than 
they seem in this clear ur to your Biitish 
eyes Nearly quarter of a mile, Apollodorus 

APoLLoporus Good Defend yourselves 
here until I send you a boat from that galley 

RuFIO Have you wings, perhaps? 
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APOLLOpoRus Water wings, soldier Be- 
hold! 

He runs up the steps betneen Cesar and Bri- 
tannus to the coping of the parapet, springs into 
the air, and plunges head foremost into the sca 

CÆSAR [Ikke a schoolboy—nildly excited] 
Bravo, bravo! [Throning off s cloak} By 
Jupiter, I will do that too 

RUIIO [seeing kim] You are mad You shall 
not 

cæsar Why not? Can I not swim as well 
as he? 

ruFI0 [frantic] Cin an old fool dive and 
swim lihe a young one? He 1s twenty-five and 
you are fifty 

CÆSAR [breaking loose from Rufio] Old"! 

BRITANNUS [shocked] Rufio you forget y our- 
self 

casar I wall race you to the galley for + 
week’s pay, father Rufio 

CLEOPATRA But me! me!! mel!!! what 1s to 
become of me? 

CÆSAR Iwil carry you on my back to the 
galley hhe a dolphin Rufio when you see 
me rise to the surface, throw her in I will 
answer for her And then in with you afte: 
her, both of you 

CLEOPATRA No, no, NO Ishall be drowned 

BRITANNUS Cæsar Iama man anda Bnton, 
not a fish I must have a boat I cannot swim 

cLEOPATRA Neither can I 

CÆSAR [to Britannus] Stay here, then, alone, 
until I recapture the hghthouse I will not 
forget you Now, Rufio 

RUFIO You have made up you mind to 
this folly? 

cæsar The Egyptians have made it up for 
me What else ıs there to do? And mind 
where you jump Ido not want to get your 
fourteen stone mm the small of my bach as I 
come up [He runs up the steps and stands on 
the coping] j 

BRITANNUS [anziously]) One Jast word, 
Cæsar Do not let yourself be seen ın the 
fashionable part of Alexandria until you 
have changed your clothes 

czsar [calling over the sea] Ho, Apollodorus 
[he points shynard and quotes the barcarolle} 

The white upon the blue rbove— 

ApoLLoporus [snimming in the distance] 

Is purple on the gicen belo. — 


cesar [exultantly] Aha! [He plunges into the 
sea] 
CLEOPATRA [running ercrtedly to the steps] Oh, 
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let me see He will be drowned [Rufio seizes 
her|~Ah—ah—ah—ah! [He pitches her 
screaming into the sea Rufio and Britannus roar 
mith laughter] 

RUFIO [looking donn after her) He has got 
her [To Britannus] Hold the fort, Briton 
Cæsar will not forget you [He springs off} 

BRITANNUS [running to the steps to watch 
them as they sxim] All safe, Rufio? 

RUFIO [s7imming] All safe 

CESAR [seeming further off| Take refuge 
up there by the beacon, and pile the fuel on 
the trap door, Britannus 

BRITANNUS (calling tn reply] I will first do so, 
and then commend myself to my country’s 
gods [A sound of cheering from the sea Britan- 
nus gies full vent to his excttement| The boat 
has reached him Hip, np, hip, hurrah! 


ACT IV 


Cleopatra’s sousing tn the east harbor of Alex- 
andria was in October 48 2¢ In March 47 she 
ts passing the afternoon in her boudoir in the 
palace, among a bevy of her ladies, listening to a 
slate girl who 1s playing the harp in the mddle 
of the room The harpist’s master, an old musi- 
can, mih a lined face, prominent brows, shite 
beard, moustache and eyebrows twisted and 
horned at ihe ends, and a consciously Feen and 
prelenious expression, ıs squatng on ihe floor 
close to her on her right, watching her perform- 
ance Ftatateeta ıs wn attendance near the door, 
in front of a group of female slaves Except the 
harp player all are seated Cleopatra tn a chair 
oppostie the door on the other side of the room; 
the rest on the ground Cleopatra’s ladies are all 
young, the most conspicuous being Charman and 
Iras, her favorites Charman ıs a hatchet faced, 
terra cotta colored little goblin, swift in her move- 
ments, and neatly finshed at the hands and feet 
Tras 1s a plump, goodnatured creature, rather 
fatuous, nith a profusion of red har, and a 
tendency to giggle on the slightest provocation 
T CLEOPATRA Can I— 

FTATATEETA [tnsolenily, to the player] Peace, 
thou! The Queen speaks [The player stops] 

CLEOPATRA [to the old musician] I want to 
learn to play the harp with my own hands 
Cesar loves music Can you teach me? 

{musicas Assuredly I and no one else can 
teach the queen Have I not discovered the 
lost method of the ancient Egyptians, who 
could make a pyramid tremble by touching 
a bass string? All the other teachers are 
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quacks I have exposed them repeatedly 

CLEOPATRA Good you shall teach me How 
long will it tahe’ 

musician Not very long only four years 
Your Majesty must first become proficient 
in the philosophy of Pythagoras 

creopatra Hasshe [indicating the slave} be- 
come proficient in the philosophy of Pytha- 
goras? 

mustctaw Oh, she is but aslave She learns 
as a dog learns 

cteopaTra Well, then I will learn as a dog 
learns, for she plays better than you You 
shall give me a lesson every day for a fort- 
night. [The musician hastily scrambles to hs 
feet and bors profoundly] After that, when- 
ever I stmbhe a false note you shall be flogged, 
and if I strihe so many that there 1s not time 
to flog you, you shall be thrown into the Nile 
to feed the crocodiles Give the girl a piece 
of gold, and send them away 

MUSICIAN [much taken aback] But true art 
will not be thus forced 

FTATATEETA [pushing him out} What is this? 
Answenng the Queen, forsooth Out with 

ou 

He ts pushed out by Fiatateeta, the girl follow- 
ing with her harp, amd the laughter of the ladies 
and slaves 

CLEOPATRA Now, can any of you amuse me? 
Have you any stones or any news? 

Ras Ftatateeta— 

cLeopatra Oh, Ftatateeta, Ftatateeta, 
always Ftatateeta Some new tale to set me 
against her 

mas No this time Itatateeta has been 
virtuous [All the ladtes laugh—not the slaves} 
Pothmus has been trying to bnbe her to let 
him speak with you 

CLEOPATRA [rrathfully] Ha’ you all sell 
audiences with me, as if I saw whom jou 
please, and not whom I please I should hke 
to know how much of her gold piece that 
harp girl will have to give up before she 
leaves the palace 

Iras We can easily find ont that for you 

The ladtes laugh 

CLEOPATRA [fromning} You laugh, but tahe 
care, tahe care I will find out some day how 
to make myself served as Cæsar ıs served. 

cmaraSs Old hoohnose! [They laugh 
agan] 

CLEOPATRA [revolted] Sence Charmar do 
not you be a silly little Egyptian fool Do you 
Lnow why I allow you all to chatter 1m- 
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pertinently just as you please, insteid of 
treating you as Ftatateeta would treat you 
if she were Queen? 

cHARMIAN Because you try to imitate 
Cæsar ın everything, and he lets everybody 
say what they please to him 

CLEOPATRA No, but because I asked him 
one day why he did so, and he said “Let your 
women talh, and you will learn something 
from them ” What have I to learn from them? 
Isad “What they are,” saidhe, and oh! you 
should have seen his eye as he said ıt You 
would have curled up, you shallow things 
[They laugh She turns fiercely on Iras) At 
whom are you laughing—at me or at Cesar? 

mas At Cesar 

CLEOPATRA If you were not a fool, you 
would laugh at me, and if you were not a 
coward you would not be afraid to tell me 
so [Ftatateeta returns] Ttatateeta they tell 
me that Pothinus his offered you a bribe to 
admit him to my presence 

FTATATEETA [ protesting] Now by my father’s 
gods— 

CLEOPATRA [cutting her short despotically] 
Have IJ not told you not to deny things’ You 
would spend the day calling your father’s 
gods to witness to your virtues if I let you 
Go take the bribe, and bring in Pothinus 
[Ftatateeta ts about to reply] Dont answer me 
Go 

Fiatateeta goes out, and Cleopatra rises and 
begins to pron to and fro between her chair and 
the door, meditating All rise and stand 

inas [as she reluctantly reses} Heigho! J wish 
Cesar were back in Rome 

CLEOPATRA [threateningly] It will be a bad 
day for you all when he goes Oh, if I were 
not ashamed to let hım see that I am as cruel 
at heart as my father, I would make you re- 
pent that speech! Why do you wish him 
away? 

cuanmian He mahes you so ternbly prosy 
and serious and learned and philosophical 
It is worse than being religious, at our ages 
[The ladies laugh) 

cLeopATRA Cease that endless cachling, 
will you Hold your tongues 

CHARMIAN [muth moch resignation] Well, 
well we must try to hve up to Ceasar 

They laugh again Cleopatra rages silently as 
she continues to prowl to and fro Ftatateeta 
comes bach niih Pothnus, who halts on the 
threshold 

FTATATEETA [at the door] Pothinus craves 
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the ear of the— 

cLEOPATRA There, there that will do Ict 
him come in [She resumes her seat All sit donn 
except Pothinus, who advances to the madle of 
the room Ftatateeta tales her former place} 
Well, Pothinus what 1s the Intest news from 
your 1ebel friends? 

potuinus [haughtly] I am no friend of re- 
bellion And a prisoner does not receive 
news 

CLFOPATRA You are no more a prisoner 
than I am—than Cesaris These six months 
we have been besieged ın this palace by my 
subjects You are allowed to walk on the 
beach among the soldiers Can I go further 
myself, or can Cesar? 

PoTiuinus You are but a clnid, Cleopatra, 
and do not understand these matters 

The ladves laugh Cleopatra looks wnscrutably 
at hım 

CHARMIAN I see you do not know the latest 
news, Pothinus 

potuinus What 1s that? 

cHARMIAN That Cleopatra 1s no longer a 
child Shall I tell you how to giow much 
older, and much, much wiser in one day? 

potuinus I should prefer to grow wiser 
without growing older 

cHARMIAN Well, go up to the top of the 
hghthouse, and get somebody to take you 
by the hur and throw you into the sea [The 
ladies laugh) 

cLEoPATRA She 1s right, Pothinus you will 
come to the shore with much conceit washed 
out of you [The ladies laugh Cleopatra rises 
zmpatrently| Begone, all of you I will sperk 
with Pothinus alone Drive them out, Ftata- 
teeta [They run out laughing Ftatateela shuts 
the door on them] What are you wuting for? 

FTATATEETA It 1s not meet that the Queen 
remain alone with— 

CLEOPATRA [interrupting her] Ttatateeta 
must I saerifice you to your father’s gods to 
teach you that Jam Queen of Egy pt, ind not 
you? 

FTATATEETA [zndignantly| You are hhe the 
rest of them You want to be what these 
Romans call a New Woman [She goes out, 
banging the door} 

CLEOPATRA [siling donn again) Now, Poth- 
nus why did you bribe Ptatateecta to bring 
you Inther? 

POTHINUS [studying her gravely] Cleopatra 
what they tell me ıs true You are changed 

CLEOPATRA Do you speah with Cæsar etery 
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day for ix months and you will be changed 

PorHi\us It 1s the common talk that you 
are infatuated with this old man? 

CLEOPATRA Infatuated? What does that 
mean? Made foolish, 1s 1t not? Oh no I wish 
I were 

POTHINUS You wish you were made foolish! 
How so? 

cLEopaTR. When I was foolish, I did what 
Thhed, except when Tiatateeta beat me, and 
even then I cheated her and did it by stealth 
Now that Cesar has made me wise, it 1s no 
use my hking or dishhing I do what must be 
done, and have no time to attend to myself 


That 1s not happmess, but 1t 1s greatness If 


Cæsar were gone, I thnk F could govern the 
Egy ptians, for what Cesar 1s to me, I am to 
the fools around me 

POTHINUS [looking hard at her) Cleopatra 
this may be the vamity of youth 

CLEOPATRA No, no it is not that I am so 
clever, but that the others are so stupid 

PoTHINus [musengly] Truly, that ıs the 
great secret 

CLEOPATRA Well, now tell me what you 
came to say? E 

POTHINUS [embarrassed] I! Nothing _ 

CLEOPATRA Nothing! 

poTHinus At least—to beg for my hberty 
that is all 

CLEOPATRA For that you would have knelt 
to Cesar No, Pothinus you came with some 
plan that depended on Cleopatra being a 
httle nursery kitten Now that Cleopatra 1s 
a Queen, the plan 1s upset 

potuinus [boring his head submssively} It 
1S sO 

CLEOPATRA [eruliani] Aha! 

POTHINUS [raming his eyes Teenly to hers| Is 
Cleopatra then indeed a Queen, and no 
longer Czsar’s prisoner and slave? 

CLEOPATRA Pothmus we are all Cesar’s 
slaves—all we in this land of Egypt—whether 
we will orno And she whos wise enough to 
know this will reign when Cesar departs 

potuinus You harp on Cesar’s departure 

cLeopaATRA What if I do? 

potuixus Does he not love jou? 

cLEopATRA Love me! Pothinus Cesar loves 
no one. Who are those we love Only those 
whom we donot hate all people are strangers 
and enemies to us except those we love But 
it 1s not so with Cesar He has no hatred in 
Inm he makes frends with everyone as he 
does with dogs and cluldren His hindness 
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to me ıs a wonder neither mother, father, 
nor nurse have ever tahen so much care for 
me, or thrown open their thoughts to me so 
freely 
PoTHINus Well is not this love? 
cLEOPATRA What! when he will do as much 
for the first girl he meets on his way bach to 
Rome? Ask his slave, Britannus he has been 
just as good to him Nay, ask his very horse! 
His hindness 1s not for anything in me it 1s 
m his own nature 
PoTHinus But how can you be sure that he 
does not love you as men love women? 
CLEOPATRA Because I cannot make him 
jealous I have tned. 
poraixus Hm! Perhaps I should have 
| asked then, do you love him? 
CLEOPATRA Can one lose a god? Besides, 
I love another Roman one whom I saw long 
before Cesar—no god, but a man—one who 
can love and hate—one whom I can hurt and 
who would hurt me 
poTuinus Does Cesar know this? 
| cteopatra Yes 
PoTuinus And he 1s not angry? 
CLEOPATRA He promises to send him to 
Egypt to please me! 
potuivus I do not understand this man 
CLEOPATRA [mith superb contempt] You 
understand Cesar! Hor could you? [Proudly] 
I do—by instinct 
POTKINLS [deferenttally, after a moment's 
thoughi] Your Majesty caused me to be ad- 
mitted today What message has the Queen 
for me? 
| cleopatra Ths You thnk that by making 
my brother king, you will rule in Egypt, be- 
cause you are his guardian and he 1s a httle 
silly 
potninus The Queen 1s pleased to say so 
CLEOPATRA The Queen 1s pleased to say 
this also That Cesar will eat up you, and 
Achillas, and my brother, as a cat eats up 
mice, and that he will put on this land of 
Egypt as a shepherd puts on his garment 
And when he has done that, he will return to 
Rome, and leave Cleopatra here as his sice- 
roy 
E [breaking out wrathfully] That he 
shall never do We have a thousand men to 
his ten, and we will drive him and his beg- 
garly legions into the sea , 
CLEOPATRA [rith scorn, gelling up to go) You 
rant hhe any common fellow Go, then, and 
| marshal- your thousands, and make haste, 
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for Mithridates of Pergamos 1s at hand with 
reinforcements for Cesar Cesar has held 
you at bay with two legions we shall see 
what he vill do with twenty 

potHinus Cleopatra— 

cLEOPATRA Enough, enough Cesar has 
spoiled me for talking to weak things hke 
you [She goes out Pothinus, nith a gesture of 
rage, is folloning, when Ftatateeta enters and 
stops him ] 

poTHinus Let me go forth from this hate- 
ful place 

FTATATEETA What angers you? 

potuinus The curse of all the gods of 
Egypt be upon her! She has sold her country 
to the Roman, that she may buy it back fiom 
him with her kisses 

FTATATEETA Tool did she not tell you that 
she would have Cesar gone? 

PoTHINUS You hstened? 

FTATATEETA I took care that some honest 
woman should be at hand whilst you were 
with her 

potuinus Now by the gods— 

FTATATEETA Enough of your gods! Cesar’s 
gods are all powerful here It is no use you 
coming to Cleopatra you are only an Egyp- 
tian She will not hsten to any of her own 
race she treats us all as children 

poruinus May she perish for 1! 

FTATATEETA [balefully] May your tongue 
wither for that wish! Go! send for Lucius 
Septimuus, the slayer of Pompey He 138 a 
Roman may be she will hsten to hm Be- 
gone! 

POTHINUS [darkly] I know to whom I must 
go now 

FTATATEETA [suspiciously] To whom, then? 

potuinus To a greater Roman than 
Lucius And mark this, mistress You 
thought, before Caesar came, that Egypt 
should presently be ruled by you and your 
crew in the name of Cleopatra I set myself 
against 1t— 

rTATATEETA [enterrupting him—mrangling| 
Ay, that it might be ruled by you and your 
crew in the name of Ptolemy 

poTuinus Better me, or even you, than a 
woman with a Roman heart, and that 1s what 
Cleopatra ıs now become Whilst I lve, she 
shall never rule So guide yourself accord- 
ingly [He goes out} 

di ts by ths time draning on to dinner time 
The table ts lard on the roof of the palace, and 
thither Rufio ts now chmbing, ushered by a 
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majestic palace official, nand of office wn hand, 
and folloned by a slave carrying an inlaid stool 
After many stars they emerge at last into a mass- 
ve colonnade on the roof Light curtains are 
drawn between the columns on the north and east 
to soften the nestering sun The official leads 
Rufio to one of these shaded sections A cord for 
pulling the curtains apart hangs donn betneen 
the pillars 

THE OFFICIAL [bon:ng] The Roman com- 
mander will await Cæsar here 

The slave sets down the stool near the southern- 
most column, and ships out through the curtains 

RUFIO [sting down, a litle blonn} Pouf! 
That was achmb Hov Ingh have we come? 

THE OFFICIAL We ate on the palace roof, O 
Beloved of Victory! 

ruro Good! the Beloved of Victory has 
no more stairs to get up 

A second offictal enters from the opposite end, 
wallang backwards 

THE SECOND OFFICIAL Cassar approaches 

Cesar, fresh from the bath, clad in a new 
tune of purple sill, comes tn, beaming and fes- 
tive, followed by two slaves carrying a light 
couch, which ts hardly more than an elaborately 
designed bench They place et near the northmost 
of the two curtained columns When this 1s done 
they slip out through the curtains, and the ino 
officals, formally boning, follow them Rufio 
rises to receive Cæsar 

casar [coming over to him] Why, Rufio! 
[Surveying lus dress mth an atr of adnuring 
astonishment] A new baldrick' A new golden 
pommel to your sword! And you have had 
your har cut! But not your beard—? ım- 
possible! [He sniffs at Rufio’s beard] Yes, 
perfumed, by Jupite: Olympus! 

ruFIo [growling] Well 1s 1t to please my- 
self? 

casar [affectionately] No, my son Rufio, but 
to please me—to celebnate my birthday 

RUFIO [contemptuously] Your birthday! You 
always have a birthday when there 1s 1 pretty 
girl to be flattered or an ambassador to be 
concihated We had seven of them in ten 
months last year 

CÆSAR [coniritely] It 1s true, Rufio! I shall 
never break myself of these petty deceits 

rurio Who is to dine with us—besides 
Cleopatra? 

cæsar Apollodorus the Sicihan 

ruFio That popinyay! 

cesar Come! the popinjiy is an amusing 
dog—tells a story, sings a song, and sayes us 
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the trouble of flattering the Queen What 
does she care for old politicians and camp-fed 
bears lhe us? No Apollodorus ıs good com- 
pany, Rufio, good company 
RUFIo Well, he can swim a bit and fence 
a bit he might beworse, if he only knew 
how to hold Ins tongue 
cæsar The gods forbid he should ever 
learn! Oh, this military hfe! this tedious, 
brutal hfe of action! That 1s the worst of us 
Romans we are mere doers and drudgers a 
swarm of bees turned into men Give me a 
good talker—one with wit and imagination 
enough to hye «without continually doing 
something! 
ruFio Ay! a nice time he would have of it 
with you when dinner was over! Have you 
noticed that I am before my time? 
ca#sar Aha! J thought that meant some- 
thing What 1s 1t? 
RuFIo Can we be overheard here? 
czsar Our privacy invites eavesdropping 
I can remedy that [He claps his hands tnice 
The curtains are drawn, revealing the roof gar- 
den mith a banqueting table set across in the 
middle for four persons, one at each end, and 
ino side by side The side next Cæsar and Rufio 
1s blocked mith golden mine vessels and basins A 
gorgeous major-domo 18 superintending the lay- 
ing of the table by a staff of slaves The colon- 
nade goes round the garden at both sides to the 
further end, where a gap in it, like a great gate- 
way, leaves the view open to the sky beyond the 
nestern edge of the roof, except in the middle, 
where a life size emage of Ra, seated on a huge 
plinth, towers up, miih hank head and crown of 
asp and dish His altar, which stands at his feet, 
1s a single white stone} Now everybody can see 
us, nobody will think of hstemng to us [He 
sits down on the bench left by the tno slaves) 
RUFIO [szing down on lus stool] Pothinus 
wants to speak to you I advise you to see 
him. there 1s some plotting gomg on here 
among the women 
cæsar Who is Pothinus? 
ruFio The fellow with hair hhe squirrels 
fur—the httle King’s bear leader, whom you 
kept prisoner 
CÆSAR [annoyed] And has he not escaped? 
rurio No 
casar [rising tmpertously) Why not? You 
have been guarding this man instead of 
watching the enemy Have I not told you 
always to let pmsoners escape unless there 
are special orders to the contrary? Are there 
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not enough mouths to be fed without him? 
ruFio Yes, and if you would have a little 
sense and let me cut his throat, you would 
save his rations Anyhow, he wont escape 
Three sentries have told him they would put 
a pilum through him if they saw hm again 
What more can they do? He prefers to stay 
and spy on us So would I if I had to do with 
generals subject to fits of clemency 
CÆSAR [resuming his seat, argued down] Hm! 
And so he wants to see me 
ruFrio Ay I have brought hm with me 
He is waiting there [yerking his thumb over Ins 
shoulder] under guard 
CÆSAR And you want me to see him? 
RUFIO [obstinately] I dont want anything I 
daresay you will do what you hke Dont put 
it on to me 
CÆSAR [mih an ar of dong it expressly to 
indulge Rufio} Well, well Jet us have him 
ruFIO [calling] Ho there, guard! Release 
your man and send him up [Bechoning] 
Come along! 
Pothinus enters and stops mstrustfully be- 
tween the two, looking from one to the other 
CÆSAR [graciously] Ah, Potbinus! You are 
welcome And what 1s the news this after- 
noon? 
poTuinus Cesar I come to warn you of a 
danger, and to make you an offer 
cæsar Never mnd the danger Mahe the 
offer 
rurio Never mind the offer Whats the 
danger? 
poTHinus Cesar you think that Cleo- 
patra ıs devoted to you 
cÆsaR [gravely] My friend I already hnow 
what I think Come to your offer 
potuinus I will deal plainly I know not 
by what strange gods you have been enabled 
to defend a palace and a few yards of beach 
against a city and an army Since we cut you 
of from Lake Mareotis, and you dug wells 
in the salt sea sand and brought up buchets 
of fresh water from them, we have hnown 
that j our gods are irresistible, and that you 
are a worker of miracles I no longer threaten 
ou— 
RuFIO [sarcastically] Very handsome of you, 
indeed 
potuinus So be it you are the master 
Our gods sent the north west winds to heep 
you in our hands, but you have been too 
strong for them 
casar [gently urging hum to come to the poini} 
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Yes, yes, my friend But what then? 

ruFIo Spit 1t out, man What have you 
to say? 

potuinus I have to say that you have a 
traitress in your camp Cleopatra— 

THE Mason-pomo [at the table, announcing] 
The Queen! [Cesar and Rufio rise] 

ruFio [astde to Pothinus] You should have 
spat it out sooner, you fool Now 1t 1s too late 

Cleopatra, in gorgeous raiment, enters in state 
through the gap wm the colonnade, and comes 
donn past the ımage of Ra and past the table to 
Cesar Her retinue, headed by Itatateeta, joins 
the staff at the table Cæsar gwes Cleopatra his 
seat, which she takes 

cueopaTra [quickly, seeng Pothinus] What 
1s he doing here? 

CÆSAR [seating himself beside her, in the most 
amable of tempers} Just going to tell me 
something about you You shall hear it 
Proceed, Pothinus 

PoTHinus [disconcerted] Cæsar— [he stam- 
mers] 

casar Well, out with it 

poruinus What I have to say 1s for your 
ear, not for the Queen’s 

CLEOPATRA [miih subdued ferocity] There are 
means of makıng you speak Take care 

POTHINUS [defiantly] Czesar does not employ 
those means 

cæsar My fmend when a man has any- 
thing to tell in this world, the difficulty 1s not 
to make him tell 1t, but to prevent him from 
teling ıt too often Let me celebrate my 
birthday by setting you free Farewell we 
shall not meet again 

CLEOPATRA [angrily] Cæsar this mercy 1s 
foohsh 

poTuinus [fo Cesar] Will you not give me a 
private audience? Your hfe may depend on 
1t [Cæsar rises loftly) 

RUFIO [aside to Pothinus) Ass! Now we shall 
have some heroics 

casar [oratorically] Pothinus— 

ruFIo [interrupting him] Cesar the dinner 
will spoil if you begin preaching your favorite 
sermon about life and death 

CLEOPATRA [priggzshly] Peace, Rufio I de- 
sire to hear Casar 

nurio [bluntly] Your Majesty has heard it 
before You repeated it to Apollodorus last 
weeh, and he thought it was all your own 
[Caesar's dignity collapses Much tickled, he 
sus donn again and looks rogutshly at Cleo- 
patra, who ts furious Rufio calls as before] Ho 
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there, guard! Pass the prisoner out He 1s 
released [To Pothinus] Now off with you 
You have lost your chance 

potutnus [his temper overcoming his prudence] 
I will spealh 

cicsar [lo Cleopatra] Yousee Torture would 
not have wrung a word from him 

PoTHINUS Casar you have taught Cleo- 
patra the arts by which the Romans govern 
the world 

casaR Alas! they cannot even govern 
themselves What then? 

poruixus What then? Are you so besotted 
with her beauty that you do not see that she 
1s impatient to reign in Egypt alone, and 
that her heart ıs set on your departure? 

CLEOPATRA [rising] Liar! 

CÆSAR (shoched] What! Protestations! Con- 
tradictions! 

CLEOPATRA [ashamed, but trembling nith 
suppressed rage] No I do not degn to con- 
tradict Let hım talk [Ske sits donn agan) 

potuinus From her own hps I have heard 
it You are to be her catspaw you are to tear 
the crown from her brother’s head and set 
it on her own, delivering us all into her hand 
—delivering yourself also And then Cesar 
can return to Rome, or depart through the 
gate of death, which 1s nearer and surer 

casar [calmly] Well, my friend, and is not 
this very natural? 

POTHINUS [astonished] Natural! Then you 
do not resent treachery? 

ca#sar Resent! O thou foolish Egyptian, 
what have I to do with resentment? Do I 
resent the wind when it chills me, or the 
mght when it makes me stumble in the darh- 
ness? Shall I resent youth when it turns from 
age, and ambition when }t turns from servi- 
tude? Lo tell me such a story 1s this 1s but to 
tell me that the sun will rise tomorrow 

CLEOPATRA [unable to contan herself) But ıt 
1s false—false I swear it 

casaR It 1s true, though you swore it a 
thousand times, and bcheved all you swore 
[She ts convulsed nith emotion To screen her, 
he rises and tales Pothinus to Rufio, saying] 
Come, Rufio let us see Pothinus past the 
guard I have a word to 615 to lim [Aside to 
them] We must give the Queen a moment to 
recover herself [Aloud] Comc [He tales 
Pothinus and Rufio out reith ham, conversing 2 tth 
them meanniule] Tell your friends, Pothinus, 
that they must not think I am opposed 
to a reasonable settlement of the country’s 
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affairs— [They pass out of hearing] 
cleopatra [zn a stifled whisper] Ftatateeta, 
Vtatateeta 

ETATATEETA [hurrying to her from the table 
and petting her] Peace, child be comforted— 

CEEOrATRA [exterrupting her] Can they hear 
us 

FTATATEETA No, dear heart, no 

CLEOPATRA Listen to me [fhe leaves the 
Palace alive, never see my face again 

FTATATEETA He? Poth— 

CLEOPATRA [siriking her on the mouth] Strike 
his hfe out as I strike his name from your 
bps Dash him down from the wall Break 

fim on the stones Kull, hall, kill him 

FTATATEETA [shenzng all her teeth} The dog 
shall perish 

CLEOPATRA Fail ın this, and you go out 
from before me for ever. 

FTATATEETA [resolutely] So be st You shall 
not see my face until his eyes are darkened 

Cesar comes back, mith Apollodorus, ex- 
gutsitely dressed, and Rufio 

CLEOPATRA [to Ftatateeta} Come soon— 
soon. [Ftataleeta turns her meaning eyes for a 
moment on her mistress, then goes grimly away 

pasi Ra and out Cleopatra runs lke a gaselle to 
Cæsar] So you have come back to me, Cæsar 
(Caressingly| I thought you were angry 
Welcome, Apollodorus [She gives hum her hand 
to ass, with her other arm about Cesar] 

APOLLODORUS Cleopatra grows 
womanly beautiful from weel to week 

CLEOPATRA Truth, Apollodorus? 

APOLLODORUS Far, far short of the truth! 
Frend Rufio threw a pearl mto the sea 
Cæsar fished up a diamond 

cæsar Cæsar fished up a touch of rheuma- 
tism, my friend Come to dinner! to dinner! 
[They move towards the table) : 

CLEOPATRA [slipping lke a young fawn] Yes, 
to dinner I have ordered such a dinner for 
you, Cæsar! 

cæsar Áy?’ What are we to have? 

CLEOPATRA Peacocks’ brans 

CÆSAR [as ¿f kis mouth nalered) Peacocks’ 
brans, Apollodorus! 

APOLLODORUS. Not for me I prefer mgħhtin- 
gales’ tongues [He goes to one of the two 
covers set side by sidef 

cLeopatra Roast boar, Rufio! 

nurio [gluttonously] Good! [He goes to the 
seat next Apollodorus, or his lefi) 

cæsar [looking at his seat, which ts at the end 
of the table, to Ra's left hand} What has be- 
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come of my leathern cushion? 

CLEOPATRA [at the opposite end] I have got 
new ones for you 

THE Masor-pomo These cushions, Cæsar, 
are of Maltese gauze, stuffed with rose leaves 

CÆSAR Rose leaves! Am I a caterpillar? 
[He throns the cushions away and seats himself 
on the leather mattress underneath] 

CLEOPATRA What a shame! My new 
cushions! 

THE MAJOR-DONO [at Cesar’s elbow] What 
shall we serve to whet Czsar’s appetite? 

casar What have you got? 

THE masor-povlo Sea hedgehogs, black 
and white sea acorns, sea nettles, beccaficoes, 
purple shellfish— 

cæsar Any oysters? 

THE MAJOR-DOMO Assuredly 

casar British oysters? 

THE MaJoR~DoMo [assenting] British oysters, 
Cesar 

cæsar Oysters, then [The Major-Domo 
signs to a slave at each order, and the slave goes 
out to execute 2} I have been in Britain—that 
western land of romance—the last piece of 
earth on the edge of the ocean that surrounds 
theworld Iwent there in search of 1ts famous 
pearls The British pearl was a fable, but in 
searching for 1t I found the Bntish oyster 

APoLLoporus All posterity will bless you 
for 1t [To the Major-Domo} Sea hedgehogs 
for me 

RUFI0 Is there nothing solid to begin with? 

THE NAJoR-DOMO Fieldfares with aspara- 

us— 
= cLeopatra [interrupting] Fattened fowls! 
have some fattened fowls, Rufio 

ruFIo Ay, that will do 

cLeopatra [greedily] Fieldfares for me 

THE Masorn-pomo Cæsar will degn to 
choose his wine? Sicilian, Lesbian, Chian— 

nuFI0 [coniemptuously} All Greeb 

APoLLoporus Who would drink Roman 
wine when he could get Greek? Try the 
Lesbian, Cesar 

cæsar Bring me my barley water 

RUFIO [mth intense disgust) Ugh! Bring me 
my Falerman [Tke Falernean zs presently 
brought to hum} 

CLEOPATRA [pouting] It ıs waste of time 
giving you dinners, Cesar My scullions 
would not condescend to your diet 

cæsar {relenting] Well, w ell let us try the 
Lesbian [The Major-Domo fills Cæsar’s gob- 
let, then Cleopatra’s and Apollodorus's} But 
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when I return to Rome, I will make laws 
against these extravagances I will even get 
the laws carried out 

CLEOPATRA [coazingly] Never mnd Today 
you are to be like other people idle, luxurious, 
and kind (Ske stretches her hand to hum along 
the table] 

czsar Well, for once I will sacrifice my 
comfort— [kissing her hand] there! [He takes 
a draught of nine] Now are you satisfied? 

CLEOPATRA And you no longer beheve that 
I long for your departure for Rome? 

cæsar Ino longer beheve anythng My 
brains are asleep Besides, who knows 
whether I shall return to Rome? 

RUFIO [alarmed] How? Eh? What? 

cæsar What has Rome to shew me that 
I have not seen already? One year of Rome 
is hke another, except that I grow older, 
whilst the crowd in the Appian Way 1s always 
the same age 

APOLLODORUS Itis no better here ın Egypt 
The old men, when they are tired of hfe, say 
“We have seen everything except the source 
of the Nile ” 

cesar [hts tmagination catching fire) And 
why not see that? Cleopatra will you come 
with me and track the flood to its cradle in 
the heart of the regions of mystery? Shall 
we leave Rome behind us—Rome, that has 
achieved greatness only to learn how grent- 
ness destroys nations of men who are not 
great! Shall I make you a new kingdom, and 
build you a holy city there in the great un- 
Lnown? 

cLropaTra [rapturously] Yes, yes You shall 

rnuFio Ay now he will conquer Africa 
with two legions before we come to the roast 
boar 

APoLLoporuUs Come no scoffing Thisis a 
noble scheme im it Caesar 1s no longer merely 
the conquering soldier, but the creative poet- 
artist Let us name the holy erty, and con- 
secrate 1 with Lesbian wine 

casar Cleopatra shall name it herself 

CLEOPATRA It shall be called Cesar’s Gift 
to his Beloved 

Apottoporus No, no Something vaster 
than that—something umversal, hhe the 
starry firmament 

czsar [prosarcally| Why not simply The 
Cradle of the Nile! 

CLEOPATRA No the Nile is my ancestor, 
and he is 1 god Oh! I have thought of some- 
thng The Nile shall name it himself Let 
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us call upon hım [To the Major-Domo] Send 
for hım [The three men stare at one another, 
but the Major-Domo goes out as tf he had re- 
ceived the most matter-of-fact order] And [to 
the retinue] away with jou all 

The retinue nithdrans, maling obetsance 

A priest enters, carrying a miniature sphing 
mith a tray tripod before tt A morsel of incense 
zs smoking wn the tripod The priest comes to the 
table and places the mage in the middle of tt 
The light begins to change to the magenta purple 
of the Lgyptran sunset, as rf the god had brot git 
a strange colored shadow mth him The three 
men are determined not to be impressed, but they 
feel curious tn spite of themselves 

cæsar What hocus-pocus is this? 

CLEOPATRA You shall see And it is not 
hocus-pocus To do ıt properly, we should 
hall something to please him, but perhaps he 
will answer Caesar without that if we spill 
some wine to him 

APOLLODORUS [turning his head to lool up over 
his shoulder at Ra] Why not appeal to our 
hawkheaded friend here? 

CLEOPATRA [nervously] Sh! He will hear you 
and be an 

RUFIO [phlegmatcally} The source of the 
Nile 1s out of his district, I expect 

CLEOPATRA No I will have my city named 
by nobody but my dear little sphinx, because 
it was nits arms that Caesar found me asleep 
[She langurshes at Cesar, then turns curtly to the 
priest] Go I am a priestess, and have power 
to take your charge from you [The priest 
makes a reverence and goes out} Now let us call 
on the Nile all together Perhaps he will rap 
on the table 

cxrsar What! table rapping! Are such 
superstitions still beleved in this year 707 
of the Republic? 

CLEOPATRA It1s no superstition our pricsts 
learn lots of things from the tables Is it not 
so, Apollodorus? 

APoLLODORUS Yes I profess myself a 
converted man When Cleopatr1 1s priestess, 
Apollodorus ıs devotee Propose the con- 
juration 

CLEOPATRA You must say with me “Send 
us thy voice, Father Nile ” 

ALL Four [holding their glasses together before 
the rdol| Send us thy voice, Father Nile 

The death cry of a man tn mortal terror and 
agony ansners them Appalled, the nen set dorn 
their glasses, and listen Stlence The purple 
deepens tn the sly Caesar glancing at Cleuputra, 
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catches her pouring out her mune before the god, 
muh gleaming eyes, and mute assurances of 
gratitude and worship Apollodorus springs up 
and runs to the edge of the roof to peer down. and 
listen 

casar [lookeng prercengly at Cleopatra] What 
was that? 

CLEOPATRA [petulantly] Nothmg They are 
beating some slave 

cæsar Nothing! 

RUFIO A man with a kmfe in lim, I'll 
swear 

CÆSAR [msing] A murder! 

APOLLODORUS [at the bach, waving hus hand 
for stlence} S-sh' Silence Did you hear that? 

cæsar Another cry? 

APOLLODORUS [returning to the table] No, a 
thud Something fell on the beach, I think 

ruFIo [grimly, as he rises] Something with 
bones 1n it, eh? 

casar [shuddering] Hush, hush, Rufio [He 
leaves the table and returns to the colonnade 
Rufio folloning at his left elbow, and Apollo- 
dorus at the other side] 

CLEOPATRA [sillin her place at the table] Will 
you leave me, Cæsar? Apollodorus are you 
going? 

APoLLoDoRUS Faith, dearest Queen, my 

“appetite is gone 

cæsar Go down to the courtyard, Apollo- 
dorus, and find out what has happened 

Apollodorus nods and goes out, makıng for the 
staircase by which Rufio ascended 

CLEOPATRA Your soldiers have killed some- 
body, perhaps What does 1t matter? 

The murmur of a crowd rises from the beach 
below Cesar and Rufio look at one another 

cæsar This must be seen to [He ts about 
to follow Apollodorus when Rufio stops hım mith 
a hand on hs arm as Ftiatateeta comes bach by 
the far end of ihe roof, mith dragging steps, a 
drowsy satiety in her eyes and ın the corners of 
the bloodhound lps For a moment Cæsar sus- 
pects that she ts drunk mith nine Not so Rufio 
he knows well the red viniage that has wnebriated 
her 

a [zn a low tone] There 1s some mischief 
between those two 

FTATATEETA The Queen looks again on the 
face of her servant 

Cleopatra looks at her for a moment mith an 
exultant reflection of her murderous expression 

Then she fangs her arms round her, Masses her 
repeatedly and savagely, and tears off her gewels 
and keaps them on her The iwo men turn from 
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the spectacle to look at one another Ftatateeta 
drags herself sleepily to the altar, kneels before 
Ra, and remains there in prayer Cesar goes to 
Cleopatra, leaving Rufio in the colonnade 

CÆSAR [mih searching earnestness] Cleopatra 
what has happened? 

CLEOPATRA [tx mortal dread of kım, but nith 
her utmost cajolery) Nothing, dearest Casar 
[Wath sickly sweetness, her voce almost faing) 
Nothing I am mnocent [She approaches hun 
affectionately} Dear Cesar are you angry 
with me? Why do you look at me so? I have 
been here with you all the tıme How can I 
know what has happened? 

CÆSAR [reflectwely] That ıs true 

CLEOPATRA [greatly releved, trying to caress 
Jam] Of course it 1s true [He does not respond 
to the caress) Y ou know 1t 1s true, Rufio 

The murmur nithout suddenly swells to a roar 
and subsides 

ruFio I shall know presently [He makes 
Sor the altar wn the burly trot that serves him for 
a stride, and touches Ftatateeta on the shoulder] 
Now, mistress I shall want you [He orders 
her, nith a gesture, to go before him] 

FTATATEETA [resing and glowering at him] 
My place 1s with the Queen 

CLEOPATRA She has done no harm, Rufio 

ca&sar [to Rufio] Let her stay 

RUFIO [suting down on the altar] Very well 
Then my place ıs here too, and you can see 
what ıs the matter for yourself The cty 1s m 
a pretty uproar, 1t seems 

CÆSAR [mith grave displeasure] Rufio there 
1s a time for obedience 

rurio And there is a time for obstinacy 
[He folds his arms doggedly) 

CÆSAR [to Cleopatra] Send her away 

CLEOPATRA [wuning ın her eagerness to pro- 
pitate hm) Yes, I will I will do whatever you 
ask me, Cesar, always, because I love you 
Ftatateeta go away 

FTATATEETA The Queen’s word 1s my will 
I shall be at hand for the Queen’s call [She 
goes out past Ra, as she came) 

nurio [ folloning her] Remember, Cesar, 
your bodyguard also is within call [He 
follows her out) 

Cleopatra, presuming upon Casar’s sub- 
massion to Rufio, leaves the table and sits down 
on the bench in the colonnade 

cueoraTRA Why do you alow Rufio to 
treat you so? You should teach hım his place 

cæsar Teach hm to be my enemy, and to 
Inde Ins thoughts from me as you are now 
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hiding yours 

CLEOPATRA [her fears returmng]| Why do you 
say that, Cesar? Indeed, indeed, I am not hıd- 
ing anything You are wrong to treat me hke 
this [She stzfles a sob] I am only a child, and 
you turn into stone because you think some 
one has been killed I cannot bear it [She 
purposely breaks donn and neeps He looks at 
her nth profound sadness and complete coldness 
She looks up to see what effect she ts producing 
Seeing that he ıs unmoved, she sits up, pretending 
to struggle mith her emotion and to put ıt bravely 
away] But there I know you hate tears you 
shall not be troubled with them I know you 
are not angry, but only sad, only I am so 
silly, I cannot help bemg hurt when you 
speak coldly Of course you are quite nght 
it is dreadful to think of anyone being killed 
or even hurt, and I hope nothing really 
serious has— [her vorce dies away under his 
contemptuous penetration] 

cesar What has frightened you into this? 
What have you done? [A trumpet sounds on 
the beach below] Aha! that sounds lke the 
answer 

CLEOPATRA [sinking back trembling on the 
bench and covering her face nth her hands] I 
have not betrayed you, Cesar I swear it 

c#sarn I now that Ihave not trusted you 
[He turns from her, and ıs about to go out when 
Apollodorus and Britannus drag ın Lucius 
Septemius tohim Rufio follows Cæsar shudders] 
Again, Pompey’s murderer! 

nurio The town has gone mad, I think 
They are for tearmg the palace down and 
driving us into the sea straght away We 
laid hold of this renegade in clearmg them 
out of the courtyard 

cæsar Release hım [They let go hts arms] 
What has offended the citizens, Lucius 
Septimus? 

Lucius What did you expect, Cesar? 
Pothinus was a favorite of theirs 

czsar What has happened to Pothinus? 
I set him free, here, not half an hour ago 
Did they not pass him out? 

Lucius Ay, through the gallery arch sixty 
feet above ground, with three inches of steel 
in his mbs Hes as dead as Pompey We are 
quits now, as to killing—you and I 

CÆSAR [shocked] Assassinated'—our pris- 
oner, our guest! [He turns reproachfully on 
Rufio] Rufio— 

ruFIo [emphatically—anticipating the ques- 
ton] Whoever did 1t was a wise man and 
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a fmend of yours [Cleopatra ts greatly eri- 
boldened], but none of us had a hand 1m it 
So 1t 1s no use to frown at me [Cæsar turns 
and looks at Cleopatra} 

CLEOPATRA [volently—rising] He was shun 
by order of the Queen of Egypt I am not 
Juhus Cæsar the dreamer, who allows every 
slave to msult him Rufio has said I did well 
now the others shall judge me too [She turns 
to the others] This Pothinus sought to mahe 
me conspire with hım to betray Cesar to 
Achillas and Ptolemy I refused, and he 
cursed me and came privily to Cæsar to 
accuse me of his own treachery I caught 
him in the act, and he insulted me—me, the 
Queen! to my face Cesar would not avenge 
me he spohe him fair and set Inm free Was 
I night to avenge myself? Speak, Lucius 

Lucius I do not gunsry it But you will 
get httle thanks from Cæsar for ıt 

cLEopaTRA Speak, Apollodorus 
wrong? 

apottoporus I have only one word of 
blame, most beautiful You should have 
called upon me, your hmght, wd in far duel 
I should have slain the slanderer 

CLEOPATRA [passionately] I will be judged 
by your very slave, Cæsar Britannus speth 
Was I wrong’ 

BRITANNUS Were treachery, falsehood, 
and disloyalty left unpumıshed, society must 
become lıke an arena full of wild beasts, terr- 
ıng one another to pieces Cæsar ıs in the 
wrong 

CÆSAR [mith quet bitterness} And so the 
verdict 1s against me, 1t seems 

CLEOPATRA [vehemently] Listen to me, 
Cesar If one man in all Ales andria can be 
found to say that I did wrong, I swear to 
have myself crucified on the door of the 
palace by my own slaves 

czsan If one man in all the world can be 
found, now or forever, to hnow that you did 
wrong, that man will have either to conquer 
the world as I have, or be crucified by it 
[The uproar tn the streets again reaches them} 
Do you hear? These hnochers at your gute 
are also believers ın vengeance «nd in stab- 
bing You have slain their leader 1t 15 night 
that they shall slay you Ifyou doubt it, ash 
your four counsellors here And then m the 
name of that right [ke emphasizes the srord 
mith great scorn} shall I not slay them for 
murdering their Queen, and be slan in my 
turn by the countrymen as the invader of 
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ther fatherland Can Rome do less then than 
slay these slayers, too, to shew the world how 
Rome avenges her sons and her honor And 
so, to the end of history, murder shall breed 
murder, always im the name of right and 
honor and peace until the gods are hred of 
blood and create a race that can understand 
[Frerce uproar Cleopatra becomes white nith 
terror] Hearken, you who must not be mn- 
sulted Go near enough to catch their words 
you will find them bitterer than the tongue 
of Pothinus [Lofuly, wrapping himself up in 
an impenetrable dignity] Let the Queen of 
Egypt now give her orders for vengeance, 
and take her measures for defence, for she 
has renounced Cesar [He turns to go] 

cLeopatra [ferrified, running to him and fall- 
ing on her knees] You will not desert me, 
Cesar You will defend the palace 

cæsar You have taken the powers of hfe 
and death upon you I am only a dreamer 

CLEOPATRA But they will lull me 

cæsar And why not? 

CLEOPATRA In pity— _ 

cæsar Piy! What! has it come to this so 
suddenly, that nothing can save you now 
but pity > Did it save Pothinus? 

She rises, wringing her hands, and goes back 
to the bench ın despar Apollodorus shews hus 
sympathy nith her by quietly posting himself 
behind the bench The sky has by this time became 
the most vivid purple, and soon begins to change 
to a glowing pale orange, against which the 
colonnade and the great mage shew darkler and 
darkher 

rnuFIO Czsar enough of preaching The 
enemy 1s at the gate 

casar [turning on iim and giving way to his 
wrath) Ay, and what has held him baffled at 
the gate all these months? Was it my folly, 
as you deem it, or your wisdom? In ths 
Egyptian Red Sea of blood, whose hand has 
held all your heads above the waves? [Turz- 
ing on Cleopatra| And yet, when Cesar says 
to such an one, “Friend, go free ” you, clmg- 
ing for your little hfe to my sword, dare steal 
out and stab him im the back? And you, 
soldiers and gentlemen, and honest servants 
as you forget that you are, applaud this 
assassination, and say‘‘Cesarisinthe wrong ” 
By the gods, I am tempted to open my hand 
and let you all smk mto the flood 

CLEOPATRA [ruth a ray of cunmng hope) But, 
Cesar, 1f you do, you will perish yourself 

Cesar’s eyes blaze 
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RUF10 [greatly alarmed] Now, by great Jove, 
you filthy httle Egyptian rat, that 1s the very 
word to make him walk out alone into the 
city and leave us here to be cut to pieces 
(Desperately, to Cesar] Will you desert us be- 
cause we are a parce] of fools? J mean no harm 
by kalhng I do it as a dog hills a cat, by in- 
stinct We are all dogs at your heels, but we 
have served you faithfully 

casar [relenting] Alas, Rufio, my son, my 
son as dogs we are like to pensh now in the 
streets 

APOLLODORUS [at kis post behind Cleopatra's 
seat} Cesar what you say has an Olympian 
Ting in it it must be night, for it 1s fine art 
But I am still on the side of Cleopatra If 
we must die, she shall not want the devotion 
ofa man’s heart nor the strength of a man’s 
arm 

- cLEopsTRA [sobbing] But I dont want to die 
czs4r [sadly] Oh, ignoble, ignoble! 

LUCIUS (coming fornard betneen Cesar and 
Cleopatra] Hearken to me, Cesar It may be 
ignoble, but I also mean to hive as long as I 
can 

cæsar Well, my friend you are hhely to 
outhve Cesar Is 1t any magic of mine, think 
you, that has kept your army and this whole 
city at bay for so long? Yesterday, what 
quarrel had they with me that they should 
risk their hves agaist me? But today we 
have flung them down their hero, murdered, 
and now every man of them is set upon 
clearing out this nest of assassins—for such 
vwe are and no more Take courage then, and 
sharpen your sword Pompey’s head has 
fallen, and Czsar’s head 1s mpe 

apotLoporus Does Cesar despair? 

CÆSAR [mith infinite pride) He who has never 
hoped can never despair Cesar, m good or 
bad fortune, looks his fate in the face 

Lucas Look it m the face, then, and it 
will smile as it always has on Cæsar 

czsan [nzth involuntary haughtiness| Do you 
presume to encourage me? 

Lucius Iofferyoumyservices Iwill change 
sides 1f you will have me 

cæsar (suddenly coming down to earth agatn, 
and looking sharply at him, divining that there 
1s sometlung behind the offer] What! At this 
pomt? 

Lucius [firmly] At this pomt 

nuFio Do you suppose Cesar 1s mad, to 
trust you? 

Luctus I do not ask hm to trust me until 
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he is victorious I ask for my life, and for a 
command ın Czsar’s army And since Cesar 
is a fair dealer, I will pay ın advance 

cæsar Pay! How? 

Lucius With a piece of good news for you 

Cesar divines the news ma flash 

ruFio What news? 

CÆSAR [miih an elate and buoyant energy 
which makes Cleopatra sit up and stare] What 
news! What news, did you say, my son Rufio? 
The rehef has arrived what other news re- 
mans for us? Is 1t not so, Lucius Septimus? 
Mithridates of Pergamos 1s on the march 

Lucius He has taken Pelusium 

czsar [delighted] Lucius Septimus you 
are henceforth my officer Rufio the Egyp- 
tians must have sent every soldier from the 
city to prevent Mithridates crossing the Nile 
There 1s nothing in the streets now but mob 
—mob! 

Lucius It is so Mithridates ıs marching 
by the great road to Memphis to cross above 
the Delta Achillas wl fight hım there 

CÆSAR [all audacity) Achillas shall fight 
Cesar there See, Rufio [He runs to the table, 
snatches a naphin, and draws a plan on it mith 
hus finger dipped in nine, whilst Rufio and Lucius 
Septemius crond about him to watch, all lool ing 
closely, for the light 1s now almost gone) Here 
1s the palace [pointing to his plan] here 1s the 
theatre You [to Rufio] tahe twenty men and 
pretend to go by that street [pontng zt out], 
and whilst they are stoning jou, out go the 
cohorts by this and this My streets are night, 
are they, Lucius? 

Lucius Ay, that ıs the fig marhet— 

CÆSAR [too much excited to listen to him] I 
saw them the day we arrived Good! [He 
throws the napkin on the table, and comes down 
again nto the colonnade) Away, Britannus 
tell Petromus that within an hour half our 
forces must take shıp for the western lake 
See to my horse and armor [Britannus runs 
out | With the rest, J shall march 1ound the 
lahe and up the Nile to meet Mithndates 
Away, Lucius, and give the word [Lucius 
hurries out after Britannus ) Apollodorus lend 
me your sword and your right arm for this 
campaign 

APOLLODORUS Ay, and my heart and life 
to boot 

c#sar [grasping his hand] I accept both 
[Mighty handshake] Are you ready for work? 

APOLLODORUS Ready for Art—the Art of 
War [he rushes out after Luctus, totally forget- 
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ing Cleopatra} 

RUFIO Come! this 1s something hhe busi- 
ness 

cxsar [buoyantly] Is 1t not, m} only son? 
[He claps his hands The slaves hurry in to the 
table] No more of this mawhish revelling 
away with all this stuff shut it out of m 
sight and be off with you [The slaves begin to 
remove the table, and the curtains are drann, 
shutting in the colonnade) You understand 
about the streets, Rufio? 

nuFio Ay, I thmk Ido I will get through 
them, at all events 

The bucina sounds busily wn the courtyard 
beneath 

cæsar Come, then we must talk to the 
troops and hearten them You doy n to the 
beach I to the courtyard [He makes for the 
staircase] 

CLEOPATRA [rising from her seat, nhere she 
kas been quite neglected all this time, and stretch- 
ıng out her hands tumedly to him] Cesar 

CÆSAR [turning] Eh? 

cLEOPATRA Have you forgotten me? 

CÆSAR [indulgently] L am busy now, my 
child, busy When I return you: affans shall 
besettled Farewell, and be good and patient 

He goes, preoccupied and quite indifferent 
She stands mith clenched fists, in speechless rage 
and humiliation 

ruFIo That game is played and lost, 
Cleopatra The woman always gets the worst 
ofat 

cLEOPATRA [haughtily] Go 
master 

RUFIO [tn her ear, nith rough famharity] A 
word first Tell your executioner that if 
Pothinus had been properly hilled—in the 
throat—he would not have called out Your 
man bungled his work 

CLEOPATRA [enigmatically] How do you 
know it was a man? 

ruFI0 [stariled, and puszled] It was not you 
you were with us when it happened [She 
turns her bach scornfully on hım He shakes his 
head, and draws the curtains to go out It ts 
now a magnificent moonlit nght The table has 
been removed Ftatateeta ts seen in the light of 
the moon and stars, again in prayer before the 
awihute altar-stone of Ra Rufio starts, closes the 
curtains again sofily, and says tn a lon torce to 
Cleopatra} Was it she? with he: own hand 

cLeopatTra [threaten:ngly| Whoever it was, 
let my enemies beware of her Look to ıt, 
Rufio, you who dare make the Queen of 
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Egypt a fool before Cæsar 

RUFIO [loolarg grimly at ker} I will look to 
xt, Cleopatra [He nods in confirmeion of the 
promise, and slps out through the curtans 
loosening hts snord in tts sheath as he goes} 

ROXAN SOLDIERS [ız the courtyard belor] 
Hail, Cesar! Hail haul? 

Cleopatra listens The bucna sounds again, 
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cLeopaTRA [zeringing her hands and calling} 
Fratateeta. Ftatateeta It is dark, and I am 
alone Come to me [Silence] Ftatateeta 
[Louder] Ftatateeta [Silence In a panc she 
snatches the cord and pulls the curtains apart] 
Ftatateeta 1s lying dead on the altar of Ra, 
sith her throat cut Her blood deluges the rhite 
stone 
" ACT V á 
Eitgh noon Festival and military pageant on 
the esplanade before the palace In the east 
harbor Cesar’s galley so gorgeously decorated 
that 1¢ seems to be rigged with florers, 1s along- 
side the quay close to the steps Apollodorus 
descended when he embarled mith the carpet A 
Roman guard ts posted there in charge of a 
angrcay, whence a red floorcloth ts lad dorn 
the middle of the esplanade turning off to the 
north oppostie the central gate tn the palace front 
athich shuts in the esplanade on the south side 
The broad steps of the gate, crovded mith 
Cleopatra's ladies all in thar gayest attire, are 
life a flower garden The facade ts lined by her 
guard officered by the same gallants to rhom 
Bel Affres announced the comirg of Cesar six 
months before tn the old palace on the Syrian 
border. The north side ts lined by Roman soldters, 
auth the townsfolk on tiptoe behind them; peering 
over ther heads at the cleared esplanade, mn 
achich the officers stroll about, chathng Among 
these are Belzanor and the Persian, also the 
centurion vimercood cudgel zn hand, battle norn, 
thich-booted and much outshone. both socally 
ard decoraively, by the Egyptian officers 
Apollodorus makes his way through the towns- 
foll ard calls to the officers from belurd the 
Roman lire 
apotieporus Hullo! May I passè 
cextcrioy Pass Apollodorus the Sicihan 
there! [The soldiers let him through] 
peizsxorn Is Cesar at hand? 
~ apottoports Not yet He is still m the 
market place I could not stand any more of 
the roarng of the soldiers! After half an 
hour of the enthusiasm of an army, one feels 
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| the need of a httle sea air 

PERSIAN Tell us the news Hath he slam 
the prests’ 

APoLLoports Not he They met him mthe 
market place with ashes on ther heads and 
ther gods in ther hands They placed the 
gods at his feet The only one that was worth 
looking at was Apis a miracle of gold and 
nory work By my advice he offered the 
chief priest two talents for it 

BELZANoR [appalled] Apis the all-knowing 
for two talents! What said the chief prest? 

ApoLLoports He myoked the mercy of 
Apis, and asked for five. 7 

BELZANoR. There will be famme and 
tempest ın the land for this ~ 

PERSIAN. Pooh! Why did not Apis cause 
Cesar to be vanquished by Achillas? Any 
fresh news from the war, Apollodorus? 

APOLLODORGS The httle King Ptolemy was 
drowned ý 

BELZANOR Drowned! How? 

APOLLODORUS Wath the rest of them Cesar 
attacked them from three sides at once and 
swept them into the Mile. Ptolemy's barge 
sank. 

BELZANoR A marvellous man, this Cæsar' 
Will he come soon, think you? 

APoLLoporus He was setthng the Jewsh 
question when I left 

A flourish of trumpets from the north, and 
commotion among the tornsfoll, announces the 
approach of Cesar 

persian He has made short work of them 
Here he comes {He hurries to fis post tn front 
of the Egyptian lines] 

BELZ4NoR [ folloring him] Ho there! Cesar 
comes 

The soldiers stand at attention, and dress thar 
lines Apollodorus goes to the Egyptian line 
| centurion [hurrying to the gangway guard] 


Attention there! Cesar comes 
Cesar arrives in state mith Rufio Britannus 

| Jollomıng The soldiers recene him mith en- 
thusrasiie shouting 

cæsar. I see my ship awaits me The hour 
of Cesar’s farewell to Egypt has armed 
And now Rufio, what remains to be done 
before I go” 3 

RUFIO [at his left hand] You have not yet 
appointed a Roman governor for this pro- 
vince 

cæsar [loořirg mhimsically at hir, but speal- 
ing miih perfect gravity] What say you to 
Mithndates of Pergamos, my reliever and 
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rescuer, the great son of Eupator? 

nurio Why, that you will want him else- 
where Do you forget that you have some 
three or four armies to conquer on your way 
home? 

cæsar Indeed! Well, what say you to 
yourself? 

RUFIO [incredulously] T! I a governor! What 
are you dreamıng of? Do you not know that 
I am only the son of a freedman? 

CÆSAR [affectionately| Has not Cesar called 
you his son? [Calling to the whole assembly] 
Peace awhile there, and hear me 

THE ROMAN SOLDIERS Hear Cæsar 

c#san Hear the service, quality, rank and 
name of the-Roman governor By service, 
Cesar’s smeld, by quality, Casar’s friend, 
by rank, a Roman soldier [The Roman soldters 
gwe a triumphant shout] By name, Rufio 
[They shout again] 

RUFIO [kissing Cæsars hand) Ay I am 
Cæsar’s shield, but of what use shall I be 
when I am no longer on Cæsar’s arm? Well, 
no matter— [IIe becomes husky, and turns away 
to recover Iumself'] 

cesar Where 1s that British Islander of 
mine? 

BRITANNUS [coming forward on Caesar's right 
hand} Here, Cesar 

tæsar Who bade you, pray, thrust your- 
self nto the battle of the Delta, uttering the 
barbarous eres of your native land, and 
affirming yourself a match for any four of the 
Egyptians, to whom you applied unseemly 
epithets? 

BRITANNUS Cæsar I ask you to excuse the 
language that escaped me 1n the heat of the 
moment 

cæsar And how did you, who cannot 
swim, cross the canal with us when we 
stormed the camp? 

BRITANNUS Cæsar I clung to the tail of 
your horse 

cæsar These are not the deeds of a slave, 
Britannicus, but of a free man 

BRITANNUS Cæsar I was born free 

cæsar But they call you Cæsar’s slave 

BRITANNUS Only as Cæsar’s slave have I 
found real freedom 

CÆSAR [moved] Well sud Ungrateful that 
I am, I was about to set you fiee, but now I 
will not part from }ou for a milhon talents 
[He claps hım friendly on the shoulder Britannus, 
gratfied, but a trifle shamefaced, takes hts hand 
and lasses tt sheepishly] 
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BELZANOR [to the Persian) Th s Roman hnows 
how to mthe men serve him 

persian Ay men too humble to become 
dangerous rnals to him 

BFLZANOR O subtle one! O cy nie! 

cxsan [seeing Apollodorus ın the Egyptian 
corner, and callıng to hım) Apollodorus I leave 
the art of Egypt in your charge Remember 
Rome loves art and will encourage it un- 
grudgingly 

APOLLODORUS I understand Cæsar Rome 
will produce no art itself, but it will buy up 
and tahe away whatever the other nations 
produce 

cæsar What! Rome produce no art! Js 
peace not an art? is war not an art? 1s govern- 
ment not an art? 1s civilization not an art? 
All these we give you in exchange for a few 
ornaments You will have the best of the 
bargain [Turning to Rufio] And now, what 
else have I to do before I embark” [Trying to 
recollect] There is something I cannot remem- 
ber what can it be? Well, well at must 
remain undone we must not waste this 
favorable wind Farewell, Rufio 

nuFIo Cesar I am loth to let you go to 
Rome without your shield There are too 
many daggers there 

czsar It matters not I shall fimsh my 
hfe’s work on my way bach, and then I shall 
have lived long enough Besides I have 
always dishhed the idea of dying I had 
rather be killed Tarewell 

nuFIO [mith a sigh, rarsing hus hands and giv- 
ing Cesar up as incorrigible] Tarewell [They 
shake hands] 

casar [waving lus hand to Apollodorus] Fac- 
well, Apollodorus, and my friends, all of } ou 
Aboard! 

The gangway ts run out from the quay to the 
ship As Cesar moves tonards tt, Cleopatra, cold 
and tragic, cunningly dressed tn blacl, nithout 
ornaments or decoration of any kind, and thus 
making a striking figure among the brillantly 
dressed bevy of ladtes as she passes through il, 
comes from the palace and stands on the steps 
Caesar does not sce her until she speal s 

cLEOPATRA Has Cleopatra no part in this 
lew etahing? 

CESAR [enlightened] Ah, Ihnew there wis 
something [To Rufio] How could jou let me 
forget her, Rufio? [Hastening to her] Had I 
gone without seeing you, I should never 
have forgiven myself [He takes her hands, and 
brings her tnto the middle of the esplanade She 
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submits stonly| Is ths mourning for me? 

CLEOPATRA No 

czsar [remorsefully] Ah, that was thought- 
less of me! It is for your brother. 

CLEOPATRA No 

cæsar For whom, then? 

CLEOPATRA Ask the Roman governor whom 
you have left us 

cæsar Rufio? 

CLEOPATRA Yes Rufio [She ponts at hım 
mth deadly scorn] He who 1s to rule here m 
Caesar’s name, in Cesar’s way, according to 
Cesar’s boasted laws of hfe 

czsar [dubiously] He 1s to rule as he can, 
Cleopatra He has taken the work upon him, 
and will do it in his own way 

cteoPstTRA Not in your way, then? 

CÆSAR [puzzled] What do you mean by my 
way? 

CLEOPATRA Without pumishment Without 
revenge Without judgment 

CÆSAR [approvingly] Ay. that 1s the nght 
way; the great way, the only possible way 
in the end [To Rufio] Beheve it, Rufio, xf 
you can 

ruFI0 Why, I beheve it, Cesar You have 
convinced me of it long ago But look you 

~ You are sailing for Numidia today Now tell 
me if you meet a hungry hon there, you will 
not punish 1t for wanting to eat you? 

CÆSAR [wondering what he ıs driving at) No 

ruFio Nor revenge upon it the blood of 
those 1t has already eaten 

CÆSAR No 

ruFIo Nor judge 1t for its guitiness 

czsar No 

ruFIOo What, then, will you do to save your 
life from 1t? 

czsar [prompily) Kall it, man, without 
malice, just as it would kill me What does 
this parable of the hon mean? 

ruFio Why, Cleopatra had a tigress that 
killed men at her bidding I thought she 
might bid 1t kill you some day Well, had I 
not been Czesar’s pupil, what pious things 
might I not have done to that tigress! I 
might have pumshed it I mght have re- 
venged Pothinus on it 

czsar [tnterjects] Pothinus! 

RUFIO [continuing] I mght have judged it 
But I put all these follies behind me, and, 
without malice, only cut its throat And that 
is why Cleopatra comes to you in mourming 

CLEOPATRA [vehemently] He has shed the 
blood of my servant Ftatateeta On your 
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head be it as upon his, Cæsar, if you hold 
him free of it 

CESAR [energetically] On my head be it, 
then, for 1t was well done Rufio had you 
Set yourself in the seat of the judge, and 
with hateful ceremomes and appeals to the 
gods handed that woman over to some hired 
executioner to be slain before the people m 
the name of justice, never agam would I 
have touched your hand without a shudder 
But this was natural slaying I feel no horror 
at it 

Rufio, satisfied, nods at Cleopatra, mutely 
enviting her to mark that 

CLEOPATRA [petitsh and childish in her mpo- 
tence} No not when a Roman slays an Egyp- 
tan All the world will now see how unjust 
and corrupt Cesar 1s 

casar [taking her hands coamngly| Comer 
do not be angry with me I am sorry for that 
poor Totateeta [She laughs tn smte of herself} 
Aha! you are laughing Does that mean 
reconciliation? 

CLEOPATRA [angry mith herself for laughing] 
No, no, NO! But it 1s so mdiculous to hear 
you call her Totateeta 

cæsar What! As much a child as ever, 
Cleopatra! Have I not made a woman of you 
after all? 7 

CLEOPATRA Oh, 1t ıs you who are a great 
baby you make me seem silly because you 
will not behave senously But you have 
treated me badly, and I do not forgive you 

cæsar Bıd me farewell 

CLEOPATRA Iwill not 

CÆSAR [coarıng] I will send you a beaut- 
ful present from Rome 

CLEOPATRA [proudly] Beauty from Rome to 
Egypt indeed! What can Rome give me that 
Egypt cannot give me? 

APOLLODORUS That is true, Cesar If the 
present ıs to be really beautiful, I shall have 
to buy 1t for you ın Alexandria 

cæsar You are forgetting the treasures 
for which Rome 1s most famous, my frend 
You cannot buy them in Alexandria 

apoLtoporus What are they, Cesar? 

cæsar Her sons Come, Cleopatra forgive 
me and bid me farewell, and I will send you 
aman, Roman from head to heel and Roman 
of the noblest, not old and ripe for the knife, 
not lean in the arms and cold in the heart, 
not hiding a bald head under his conqueror's 
laurels, not stooped with the weight of the 
world on his shoulders, but brisk and fresh, 
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strong and young, hoping in the mormng, 
fighting in the day, and revelling in the 
evening Will you take such an one in 
exchange for Cesar? 

CLEOPATRA [ palpıtatıng] His name, his name? 

cæsar Shall ıt be Mark Antony? [She 
throws herself into hts arms] 

RUFIO You are a bad hand at a bargain, 
mustress, if you will swop Cesar for Antony 

cæsar So now you are satisfied 

CLEOPATRA You will not forget 

cæsar Iwill not forget Farewell I do not 
think we shall meet aga Farewell [He 
kisses her on the forehead She ts much affected 
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and begins to sniff He embar? s] 

THE ROMAN SOLDIERS [as he sets as foot onr 
the gangnay) Hail, Cæsar, and farewell! 

He reaches the ship and returns Rufio’s nare 
of the hand 

APOLLODORUS [to Cleopatra] No tears, 
dearest Queen they stab your servant to 
the heart He will return some day 

CLEOPATRA I hope not But I cant help 
crying, all the same [Ske wares her handker- 
chef to Cæsar, and the ship begins to more] 

THE ROMAN SOLDIERS [dramıng their snords 
and raising them tn the air] Hail, Cesar! 

THE END 


X 


CAPTAIN BRASSBOUND’S CONVERSION 
AN ADVENTURE (1899) 
BEING THE THIRD OF THREE PLAYS FOR PURITANS 


ACTI 

On the heights overlooking the harbor of 
Mogador, a seaport on the west coast of Morocco, 
the missionary, in the coolness of the late after- 
noon, 1s folloning the precept of Voltaire by 
cultwvating lus garden He ts an elderly Scotch- 
man, spiritually a litile weatherbeaten, as having 
to navigate hus creed wn strange waters crowded 
mith other craft, but stall a convinced son of the 
Free Church and the North African Mission, 
nith a farthful brown eye, and a peaceful soul 
Physically a miry small-kmt man, well tanned, 
clean shaven, miih delicate resolute features and 
a tmınkle of mld humor He wears the sun helmet 
and pagri, the neutral-tinted spectacles, and the 
white canvas Spanish sand shoes of the modern 
Scotch missionary, but instead of a cheap 
tourist's suet from Glasgow, a grey flannel shirt 
mith white collar, a green sailor knot tie mith a 
cheap pin in tt, he wears a sut of clean white 
linen, acceptable tn color, 1f not tn cut, to the 
Mooresh mind 

The vew from ihe garden includes much 
Atlantic Ocean and a long stretch of sandy coast 
to the south, swept by the north east trade nind, 
and scantily nourishing a few stunted pepper 
trees, mangy palms, and tamarishs The prospect 
ends, as far as the land ts concerned, in little halls 
that come nearly to the sea rudiments, these, of 
the Atlas Mountains The misstonary, havtig 
had daily opportunities of looking at this seascape 


Sor thirty years or so, pays no heed to tt, being 
absorbed tn trimming a huge red geranium bush, 
to English eyes unnaturally big, which, nith a 
dusty smilar or iwo, ıs ihe sole product of his pet 
flower-bed Hets sitting to his nork on a Moorish 
stool In the middle of the garden there 1s a 
pleasant seat ın the shade of atamarish tree The 
house 1s in the south nest corner of the garden, 
and the geranium bush in the north east corner 
At the garden-door of the house there appears 
presently a man who ts clearly no barbarian, 
being ın fact a less agreeable product pecultar to 
modern commercial civilisation Hts frame and 
flesh are those of an tll-nourished lad of seven- 
teen, but his age ts inscrutable only the absence 
of any sign of grey tn ius mud colored hair sug- 
gests that he ts at all events probably under forty, 
nuthout prejudice to the possibility of his beng 
under twenty A Londoner nould recognece him 
at once as an extreme but hardy specimen of the 
abortion produced by nurture in a city slum His 
utterance, affectedly pumped and hearty, ard 
naturally vulgar and nasal, ts ready and fluent 
nature, a Board School education, and some 
Jerbstone practice having made lam a bit of an 
orator His dialect, apart from its base nasal de- 
livery, ıs not unlike that of smart London soctely 
in tts tendency to replace diphthongs by vowels 
(sometimes rather prettily) and to shuffle all the 
traditional vonel pronunciations Ile pronounces 
ow as ah, and t as am, using the ordinary or for 
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0,2 for a, @ for u and é for &, mith thes reserva- 
tion, ihat when any vowel ıs followed by "an r, he 
signifies ats presence not by pronouncing the r, 
mhich he never does under these circumstances, 
but by prolonging and modifying the corel, 
sometimes even to the extreme degree of pro- 
nouncing t properly As to tis yol for l(a com- 
pend:ous delnery of the provincial eh-al), and 
other metropolitan refinements, amazing to all 
but cockneys, they cannot be indicated. save in the 
above zmperfect manner. mithout ihe ad of a 
phonetic alphabeti He ıs dressed ın somebody 
else’s very second best as a coastguardsman and 
gees himself the ars gf a stage tar mith sufficient 
success lo pass as a possible fish porter of bad 
character ın casual employment during busy 
times at Billingsgate Hrs manner shens an 
earnest disposition to ingrat:ate himself mith the 
missionary, probably for some dishonest purpose 

THE MAN Awtenoon, Mr Renkin [The ms- 
stonary sits up qutci ly, and turns, resigning him- 
self dutifully to the mnterruption| Yr honor’s 
eolth 

RaNgIN [reservedly] Good afternoon, Mr 
Dnnkwotter 

DRINKWATER Youre not best pleased to be 
hinterrapted in yr bit o gawdnin baw the 
lawk o me, gavner 

RANKIN A missonary knows nothing of 
leks of that soart, or of disleks erther, Mr 
Drinkwotter What can I do for ye? 

DRINKWATER [heart:ly] Nathmk, gavner 
Awve bror noos fer yer 

RANKIN Well, sit ye doon. 

DRINKWATER. Aw thenk yr honor [He stts 
down on the'seat under the tree and composes him- 
self for conversation| Hever ear o Jadge 
Elam? 

RANKIN -S Howrrd Hallam? 

DRINKWATER. Thets imm—engmest jadge 1n 
Hingland'—awlus gives the ket wen its 
robbry with voylence bless 1s awt Aw sy 
nathmnk agi mm awm all fer lor mawseolf 
aw em z 

RANKIN Well? 

DRINKWATER. Hever ear of ıs sıstan-lor 
Lidy Sısly Wmefleet? 

RANEIN Do ye mean the celebrated leddy 
—the traveller’ 

DRINEWATER Yuss should thmk aw doo 
Walked acrost Harfricar with nathmk but a 
httle dawg, and wrowt abaht it ın the Ddy 
Mile [the Daily Mail, a popular London ners- 
paper] she did 

RangIN Is she Sir Howrrd Hallam’s-sister- 
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in-law? 

DRINEWATER Deceased wawfe’s sister 
yuss thets wot she 1s 

RANEY Well, what about them? 

DRINEWATER Wot abaht them! Waw, theyr 
eah Lanmd aht of asteam yachtm Mogador 
awber not twenty minnits agow Gorn to the 
British cornsl’s Ell send em orn to you e 
ynt got naowheres to put em Sor em avr 
(fire) a Harab an two Krooboys to kerry their 
laggige Thort awd cam an teoll yer 

RANKIN Thank you Its verra kind of you, 
Mr Drnkwotter 

DRINKWATER. Downt menton 1t, gavner 
Lor bless yer, wawnt 1t you as converted me? 
Wot was aw wen aw cam eah but a pore lorst 
sınner’ Downt aw ow y’a turn fer thet? Be- 
sawds, gavner, this Lidy Sisly Winefleet 
mawt wornt to tike a walk crost Morocher— 
a rawd inter the mahntns or sech lawh 
Weoll, as you knaow, gavner, thet cawnt be 
done eah withaht a hescort 

RANKIN It’s mmpoassible th’ would oall b’ 
murrdered. Morocco 1s not lek the rest of 
Africa 

DRINEWATER No, gavner these eah Moors 
ez ther religion, an it mikes em dinegerous 
Hever convert a Moor garner? 

RANKIN [zih a rueful smile} No 

DRINKWATER [solemnly] Nor hever wil, 
gavner 

RANKIN I have been at work here for 
twenty-five years, Mr Drnkwotter, and you 
are my first and only convert 

DRIVEWATER Downt seem naow good, do 
it, gavner? 

RANKIN I dont say that I hope I have done 
some good They come to me for medicine 
when they are 11]; and they call me the Chns- 
ban who is not a thief That ıs something 

DRINKWATER Ther mawnds hennot rawse 
to Chnstenmty Jawk hahrs ken, gavner 
thets ahitis Weoll, ez haw was syin, 1f a hes- 
cort ıs wornted, there’s maw fnend and 
commawnder Kepn Brarsbahnd of the 
schooner Thenksgivin, an 1s crew, incloodin 
mawseolf, will see the lidy an Jadge Eilam 
through henny httle excursion in reason 
Yr honor mawt mention 1t 

BANEKI I will certainly not propose any 
thing so dangerous as an excursion 

DRINKWATER [tirtuously] Naow, gavner, nor 
would I awst you to [Shalang hs head] Naow, 
naow itis dinegerous But hall the more call 
for a hescort af they should ev 1t hin their 
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mawnds to gow 

RANKIN I hope they wont 

DRINKWATER An sow aw do too, gavner 

RANKIN [pondering] Tis strange that they 
should come to Mogadon, of all places, and 
to my house! I once met Sir Howrrd Hallam, 
years ago 

DRINKWATER [amazed] Naow! didger? Think 
o thet, gavner! Waw, sow aw did too But ıt 
were @ misunnerstendin, thet wors Lef the 
court withaht a stine on maw kerricktei, aw 
did 

RANBIN [mth some indignation] I hope you 
dont think I met Sir Howrrd in that way 

DRINKWATER Mawt yeppn to the honestest, 
best meanin pusson, aw do assure yer, gavner 

RANKIN I would have you to hnow that I 
met him privately, Mr Drinkwotter His 
brother was a dear friend of mne Years ago 
He went out to the West Indies 

DRINKWATER The Wust Hindies! Jist acrost 
there, tather sawd thet howcean [poimtng 
seaward]! Dear me! We cams hin with ven- 
mty, an we deepawts m dawkness Downt 
we, gavner? 

RANKIN [pricking up his ears] Eh? Have you 
been 1eading that little book I gave you? 

DRINBWATER Aw hev, et odd tawms Very 
camfitn, gavner [He rises, apprehensive lest 
further catechism should find hım unprepared] 
Awll sy good awtenoon, gavner youre busy 
heapectin o Sr Ahrd an Lidy Sisly, ynt yer? 
[About to go] 

RANKIN [stopping hım] No, stop we're oal- 
ways ready for travellers here I have some- 
thing else to say—a question to ash you 

DRINKWATER [mith misgrving, which he masks 
by exaggerating hus hearty sailor manner] An 
weollcome, yr honor 

rannin Who ıs this Captain Brassbound? 

DRINAWATER [gultily] Kepn Brarsbahnd! 
E’ s—weoll, e's maw Kepn, gavner 

RANKIN Yes Well? 

DRINKWATER [ feebly] Kepn of the schooner 
Thenksgivin, gavner 

RANKIN [searchingly] Have ye ever haird of 
a bad character ın these seas called Black 
Paquito? 

DRINAWATER [nith a sudden radrance of com- 
plete enlightenment} Aoh, nar aw thes y er wiv 
me, yr honor Nah sammun es bin a teolln 
you thet Kepn Brarsbahnd an Bleck Pahee- 
tow is haw-dentically the sime pussn Ynt 
thet sow? 

RANKIN That 1s so [Drinknater slaps his 
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determinedly} And the someone was a verra 
honest, straightforward man, ^s far as I could 
judge 

DRINKWATER [embracing ihe implication) 
Course e wors, gavner Dy aw sad 4 word 
agin hım? Ev aw nah? 

RANKIN But 1s Captain Biassbound Blach 
Paquito then? 

DRINKWATER Waw, its the nime is blessed 
mather give im at er knee, bless 1s little awt! 
Ther ynt naow awm init She were a Wust 
Hinjin—howver there agin, yer see [pomting 
seaward|—leastwaws, naow she wornt she 
were a Brazilian, aw think, an Pakectow's 
Brazihan for a bloomin httle perrit—awshin 
yr pawdn for the word [Sentimentally] Lawh 
as a Hinghsh dy mawt call er litle boy 
Birdie 

RANKIN [not quite convinced] But why Bl ich 
Paquito? 

DRINKWATER [artlessly] Waw, the bird im its 
netral stite bein green, an e evin blech ar, y’ 
knaow— 

RANKIN [cutting hım short] I see And now I 
willputye another question W hatis Captan 
Brassbound, or Paquito, or whatever he calls 
himself? 

DRINKWATER [officiously] Brarsbahnd, gav- 
ner Awlus calls :sseolf Brarsbahnd 

Rankin Well, Brassbound then What as 
he? 

DRINAWATER [fervently] You awshs me wot 
e 1s, gavner? 

RANKIN [firmly] I do 

DRINKWATER [mih rising enthusiasm) An 
shll aw teoll yer wot e 1s, yr honor? 

RANAIN [not at all impressed] If } e will be so 
good, Mr Drinkwotte: 

DRINKWATER [mih overnhelming conviction] 
Then awl] teoll you, gavner, wot he is Le’s 
a Paffich Genlmn thets wot e is 

RANKIN [gravely] Mr Drinkwotter pairfec- 
tion 1s an attribute, not of West Coast cap- 
tams, but of thr Maaher And there are 
gentlemen and gentlemen ın the world, 
espaecially in these latitudes Which sort of 
gentleman ıs he? 

DRINKWATER Hinghsh genlmn, gavner 
Hinghsh speahin, Hinglish fawther, West 
Hinjn plawnter, Hinglish true blue breed 
[Reflectively] Tech o brahn from the mather, 
preps, she bein Brazihan 

RANKIN Now on your faith as a Chnstian, 
Tel» Dnrnkwotter, 1s Captain Brassbound 
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a slayer or not? 

DRINKWATER [surprised into his natural 
cockney pertness| Naow e ynt 

RANKIN Are ye sure? 

DRINKWATER Waw, a sliver is abaht the 
wanne thing in the wy of a genlmn o fortn 
thet e ynt 

RANKIV Ive harrd that expression “gentle- 
man of fortune” before Mr Drinkwotter It 
means pirate Do ye know that? - 

DRINKWATER Bless yr awt, y’ cawnt be a 
pawnt naradys Wan, the aw seas 1s wuss 
pleest nor Piccadilly Suckus If aw was to do 
orn thet there Hetlentie Howcean the things 
aw did as a bwoy in the Worterleoo Rowd, 
awd ev may ar cat afore aw could turn maw 
ed Pawrit be blaowed!—awskink yr pawdn, 
gavner Nah, jest to shaow you ah little thet 
_ there striteforard man y’ mide mention on 
knaowed wot e was atorkin abaht oo would 
you spowse was the marster to wich Kepn 
Brarsbahnd served apprentice, as yr mawt 


sy? 
RANKIN I dont know 
DRINKWATER Gawdn, gavner, Gawdn 


Gawdn o Kawtoom—stetcher stends ın Tri- 
fawlgr Square to this dy Trmned Bleck Pa- 
keetow in smawshin hap the shve nders, e 
did Promist Gawdn e wouldnt never smaggle 
slives nor gin, an [mth suppressed aggravation} 
wownt, gavner, not 1f we gows dahn on ahr 
bloomin bended knees to 1m to do it 

RANKIN (draly] And do ye go down on your 
bended knees to him to do 1? 

DRINKWATER [somewhat abashed) Some of 
huz 1s hanconverted men, gavner, an they 
sy You smaggles wanne thing, Kepn, waw 
not hanather? 

RANKIN Weve come to it at last I thought 
so Captain Brassbound 1s a smuggler 

DRINKWATER Weoll, waw not? Waw not, 
gavner? Ahrs 1s a Free Tride mtion It gows 
agin us as Hinglishmen to see these bloomin 
furrmers settin ap their Castoms Ahses and 
spheres o lnnfluence and sich lawk hall owver 
Arfnear Daownt Harfricar belong as much 
to huz as to them? thets wot we sy Ennywys, 
there ynt naow awm in abr business All we 
dazıs hescort, tourist hor commercial Cook’s 
hexcursions to the Hatlas Mahntns thets 
hall ıt ıs Waw, rts spreadin ervlawzytion, it 
is Ynt xt nah? Bs 

RANKIN You think Captain Brassbound’s 
crew sufficiently equipped for that, do you? 

DRINKWATER Hee-qupped! Haw should 
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think sow Lawtmn rawfles, twelve shots in 
the meggezine! Oo’s to storp us? 

RANLIN The most dangerous chieftain in 
these parts, the Sheikh Sidi el Assif, has a 
new American machine pistol which fires ten 
bullets without loadin, and hisriflehassi,teen 
shots m the magazine 

DRINKWATER [indignantly] Yuss, and the 
people that sells sich things into the ends o 
them eathen bléck niggers calls theirseolves 
Christians! Its a erool shime, sow 1 15 

RANKIN If a man has the heart to pull the 
trigger, 1t matters little what color his hand 
is, Mr Drinkwotter Have ye anything else 
to say to me this afternoon? 

DRINKWATER [reseng] Nathink, gavner, cept 
to wishyer the bust o yolth, and a many corn- 
verts Awtenoon, gavner 

As Drinknater turns to go, a Moorish porter 
comes from the house mith tno Krooboys 

THE PORTER [at the door, addressing Rankın] 
Bikouros [Moroccan for Epicurus, a general 
Moorish name for the missionaries, rho are 
supposed by the Moors to have chosen therr call- 
ang through a love of luxurious zdleness| I have 
brought to your house a Christian dog and 
his woman 

DRINKWATER Theres eathen menners fer 
yer! Calls Sr Ahrd Ellam an Lidy Winefleet 
a Christian dorg and 1s woman! If ee ed you 
in the dorck et the Cent] Cnmnal, youd 
fawnd aht oo was the dorg and oo was 1s 
marster, pretty quich, you would 

RANKIN Have you broat their boxes? 

THE PORTER By Allah, two camel loads! 

RANKIN Have you been paid? 

THE PoRTER Only one miserable dollar, 
Bikouros I have brought them to your house 
They will pay you Give me something for 
bringing gold to your door 

DRINKWATER Yah! You oughter bin bawn 
a Christian, you ought You knaow too mach 

RANKIN You have broat onnly trouble and 
expense to my door, Hassan, and you know 
ıt Have I ever charged your wife and chil- 
dren for my medicines? 

HASSAN [přlosophically] It is always per- 
mıtted by the Prophet to ask, Bikouros [He 
goes cheerfully into the house miih the Krooboys] 

DRINKWATER Jist thort eed trah ıt orn, e 
did Hooman nitre 1s the sime everywheres 
Them eathens 1s jast lawk you an’me, gavner 

A lady and gentleman, both English, come 
into the garden The gentleman, more than 
elderly, ıs facing old age on compulsion, not re- 
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signedly He ıs clean sharen, and has a bramy 
rectangular forehead, a resolute nose nith 
strongly governed nostrils, and a tightly fastened 
down mouth which has evrdently shut rv much 
temper and anger ın its ime He has a habit of 
delhberately assumed authority and dignity, but 
ts trying to tale lıfe more gemally and easily ın 
hus character of tourist, which ts further borne 
out by his white hat and summery racecourse 
attire 

The lady ts between thirty and forty, tall, very 
goodlooking, sympathetic, intelligent, tender and 
humorous, dressed nith cunning semplicity not as 
a@ businesslihe, tailor made, gartered tourist, but 
as uf she lived at the next cottage and had dropped 
in for tea ın blouse and flonered straw hat A 
woman of great vitality and humantty, who be- 
gins a casual acquaintance at the point usually 
attaned by Englsh people after thirty years’ 
acquaintance when they are capable of reaching 
it at all She pounces gentally on Drinkwater, 
who 1s smirking at her, hat in hand, mith an air 
of hearty welcome The gentleman, on the other 
hand, comes donn the side of the garden next the 
house, instinctively mazntaining a distance be- 
tween himself and the others 

THE LaDy [fo Drinkwater] How dye do? Are 
you the missionary? 

DRINKWATER [modestly] Naow, hdy, aw will 
not deceive you, thow the mistihe his but 
netral Awm wanne of the missionary’s good 
works, hdy—as first cornvert, a umble British 
seaman—-countrymen o yours, lidy, and of 1s 
lawdship’s This eah 1s Mr Renhun, the bust 
worker in the wust cowst vawnyard [Jntro- 
ducing the gudge| Mr Renkin 1s lawdship Sr 
Abrd Ellam [He nithdraws discreetly into the 
house} 

SIRHOWARD [čo Rankın) lam sony tointrude 
on you, Mr Rankin, but in the absence of a 
hotel there seems to be no alternative 

LADY CICELY [beamıng on him] Besides, we 
would so much rather stay with you, 1f you 
will have us, Mr Rankin 

SIR HOWARD [:niroducing her] My sister-in- 
law, Lady Cicely Waynficte, Mr Rankin 

RannIN I am glad to be of service to your 
leddyshıp You will be wishing to have some 
tea after your journey, I’m thinking 

LaDy ciceLs Thoughtful man that you are, 
Mr Rankin But weve had some already on 
board the yacht And Ive arranged every- 
thing with your servants, so you must goon 
gardening just as 1f we were not here 

SIR HOWARD I am sorry to have to warn 
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you, Mr Rankin, that Lady Cicely, from 
travelling in Africa, has acqmred 1 habit of 
walhing into people’s houses and beha: ing 
as it she were in her own 

LADY CICELY But, my dear Howard, I assure 
jou the natives hike it 

RANIN [gallantly] So do I 

LADI CICELI [delghted] Oh, that 15 so mce 
of you, MrRanlan Thisis a delicious country! 
And the people seem so good! They have 
such nice faces! We had such 1 handsome 
Moor to carry our luggage up! And two per- 
fect pets of Krooboys! Did you notice their 
faces, Howard? 

SIR HOWARD I did, and J can confidently 
say, after a long experience of faces of the 
worst type looking at me from the doch, that 
I have never seen so entirely villainous a trio 
as that Moor and the two Krooboys, to whom 
you gave five dollars when they would have 
been perfectly satisfied with one 

RANKIN [throning up his hands] Tive dollars! 
Tis easy to see you are not Scotch, my leddy 

LADY cIcELx O, poor things, they must 
want 1t more than we do, and you know, 
Howard, that Mahometans never spend 
money in drink 

RANKIN Excuse me a moment, mj leddy I 
have a word im season to say to that same 
Moor [He goes into the house] 

LADx CICELY [walling about the garden, lool - 
ing at the view and at the floners] I think ths 
1s a perfectly heavenly placc 

Drinknater returns from the house nith a 
chair 

DRINKWATER [placing the char for Sir 
Howard] Awshink yr pawdn for the hbbety, 
Sr Ahrd 

SIR Howard [looking at him] I have seen you 
before somewhere 

DRINKWATER You ex, Sr Ahrd But tw do 
assure yer 1t were hall a mistihe 

SIR HOWARD As usual [Ile sits dorn] 
Wrongfully convicted, of course 

DRINKWATER [2th sly delight] Naow, gavner 
{Half whispering, mth an ineffable grin] 
Wrorngfully hacquittid! 

sin Howard Indeed! Thats the first case 
of the hind I have ever met 

DRINAWATER Lawd, Sr Ahrd, wotjagginses 
them jurymen was! You an me hnaowcd it 
too, didnt we? 

SIR HOWARD I daresay we did I am sorry 
to say I forget the exact nature of the difi- 
culty you were in Can jou refresh my 
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memory? 

DRINKWATER Owny the aw sperrits o youth 
y lawdshp Worterleoo Rowd kice Wot they 
calls Oohganism 

sir HowaRD Oh! You were a Hoolhgan, 
were you? 

LADY CICELY [puzzled] A Hooligan! 

DRINKWATER (deprecatingly| Nime giv huz 
pore thortless leds baw a gent on the Dily 
Chromele, hdy (Rankin returns Drinkwater 
emmeduately nithdraws, stopping the missionary 
Sor a moment near the threshold to say, touching 
ius foreloch} Awll eng abaht within ile, gavner, 
hin hice aw should be wornted [He goes into 
the house mth soft steps] 

Lady Cicely sits down on the bench under the 
tamarish Rankin takes his stool from the floner- 
bed and sits down on her left, Str Howard being 
on her night 

LADY ciceLy What a pleasant face your 
sailor friend has, Mr Rankin! He has been 
so frank and truthful.with us You know I 
dont think anybody can pay me a greater 
compliment than to be quite sincere with me 
at first sight Its the perfection of natural 
good manners 

SIR HOWARD You must not suppose, Mr 
Rankin, that my sister-in-law talks nonsense 
on purpose She wall continue to believe 2n 
your friend until he steals her watch, and 
even then she will find excuses for him 

RANKIN [drely changing the subject} And how 
have ye been, Sir Hownd, since our last 
meeting that mornnmg mgh forty year ago 
down at the docks in London? 

SIR HOWARD [greatly surprised, pulling him- 
self together} Our last meeting! Mr Rankin 
have I been unfortunate enough to forget an 
old acquaintance? 

RANKIN Well, perhaps hardly an acquaint- 
ance, Sir Howrrd But I was a close friend of 
your brother Miles, and when he sailed for 
Brazil I was one of the httle party that saw 
him off You were one of the party also, if 
I’m not mistaken I took particular notice 
of you because you were Miles’s brother and 
J had never seen ye before But ye had no 
call to take notice of me 

sin HowarD [reflecting] Yes there was a 
young friend of my brother’s who might well 
be you But the name, as I recollect 1t, was 
Leshe 

RANEIN That was me, sr My name 1s 
Leshe Rankin, and your brother and I were 
always Miles and Leshe to one another 
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SIR HOWARD [pluming himself a ktile] Ah! 
that explains it I can trust my memory still, 
Mr Rankın, though some people do complam 
that I am growing old 

RANKIN And where may Miles be now, 
Sir Howard? 

sin HOWARD [abruptly] Dont you know that 
he is dead? 

RANKIN [much shocked] Never haird of it 
Dear, dear I shall never see him agam, and 
I can scarcely bring his face to mind after all 
these years [/Vith mousienng eyes, nhich at 
once touch Lady Cicely’s sympathy} Vm nght 
sorry—tright sorry 

SIR HOWARD [decorously subduing Jas vore) 
Yes he did not live long indeed, he never 
came back to England It must be nearly 
thirty years ago now that he died mm the West 
Indies on his property there 

RANKIN [surprised] His proaperty! Miles 
with a proaperty! i 

SIR HOWARD Yes he became a planter, and 
did well out there, Mr Rankin The history 
of that property 1s a very curious and interest- 
ing one—at least 1t 1s so to a lawyer hke 
myself 

RANKIN I should be glad to hearit for Miles’ 
sake, though I am no lawyer, Sir Howrrd 

LADY CICELY I never knew you had a 
brother, How ard? 

SIR HOWARD [zot pleased by tlus remark] Per- 
haps because you never asked me [Zurning 
more blandly to Rankin] Iwill tell you the story, 
Mr Rankin When Miles died, he left an 
estate ın one of the West Indian islands 
It was m charge of an agent who was a 
sharpish fellow, with all his wits about him 
Now, su, that man did a thing which prob- 
ably could hardly be done with impunity 
even here in Morocco, under the most bar- 
barous of surviving civihzations He quite 
simply took the estate for himself and kept 
rt 

RANKIN But how about the law? 

sik HowaRD The law, sir, in that island, 
consisted practically of the Attorney General 
and the Sohertor General, and these gentle- 
men were both retained by the agent Con- 
sequently there was no solicitor in the island 
to take up the case against hım 

RANKIN Is such a thing possible today m 
the British Empire? 

SIR HOWARD [calmly] Oh, quite Quite 

Lapy ciceLy But could not a firstrate 
sohcitor have been sent out from London? 
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sırt HOWARD No doubt, by paying him 
enough to compensate hım for giving up his 
London practice that is, rather more than 
there was any reasonable hhehhood of the 
estate proving worth 

RANhIN Then the estate was lost? 

sik HowaRD Not permanently It 1s in my 
hands at present 

RANKIN Then how did ye get ıt back? 

SIR HOWARD [ath crafty enjoyment of hs 
own cunning) By hoisting the rogue with hs 
own petard I had to leave matters as they 
were for many years, for I had my own posi- 
ton in the world to make But at last I made 
1t In the course of a holday trip to the West 
Indies, I found that this dishonest agent had 
left the island, and placed the estate ın the 
hands of an agent of his own, whom he was 
foolish enough to pay very badly I put the 
case before that agent, and he decided to 
treat the estate as my property The robber 
now found himself in exactly the same posi- 
tion he had formerly forced me into Nobody 
im the island would act against me, least of 
all the Attorney and Solicitor General, who 
appreciated my influence at the Colomal 
Office And so I got the estate back ‘The 
mulls of the gods grind slowly,” Mr Rankin, 
“but they grind exceeding small ”’ 

LapY ciceLy Now I suppose if I’d done 
such a clever thing in England, youd have 
sent me to prison 

SIR HOWARD Probably, unless you had 
taken care to heep outside the law agamst 
conspiracy Whenever you wish to do any- 
thing against the law, Cicely, always consult 
a good solicitor first 

Lapy ciceLy So J do But suppose your 
agent takes it into his head to give the estate 
back to his wiched old employer! 

sır HOWARD I heartily wish he would 

RANKIN [openeyed] You wish he would!! 

sin HowARD Yes A few years ago the 
collapse of the West Indian sugar industry 
converted the income of the estate into an 
annual loss of about £150 a year If I cant 
sell 1t soon, I shall simply bandon it—un- 
less you, Mi Rankan, would lthe to take it 15 
a present 

RANKIN [laughing] I thanh your lordship 
we have estates enough of that sort in Scot- 
land Your setting with your back to the sun, 
Leddy Ceeeily, and losing something worth 
looking at See there [He rises and points 
seaward, where the rapid tnilight of the latitude 


has begun] 

LADY CICELY [getting up to lool and utlerirg 
a cry of admtratron| Oh, how lovely! 

SIR HOWARD [also rising] What are those 
hills over there to the southeast? 

RANKIN They are the outposts, so to speak 
of the Atlas Mountains 

LADY cIceL: The Athis Mountains! Where 
Shelley’s witch hved! We’ll mahe an evcur- 
sion to them tomorrow, Howard 

RANKIN Thats impossible, my ledd} The 
natıves are verra dangerous 

LADY ciceLY Why? Has any explorer been 
shooting them? 

RANKIN No But every man of them be- 
leves he will go to Heaven if he hills an un- 
believer 

LADY ciceLy Bless you, dear Mr Rankin, 
the people m England beheve that they will 
go to heaven if they give all their property 
to the poor But they dont doit I’m not 4 
bit afraid of that 

RanhIN But they are not accustomed to 
see women going about unveiled 

LADY ciceLy I always get on best wth 
people when they can see my face 

SIR HOWARD Cicely jou are talking great 
nonsense, and you know it These people 
have no laws to restrain them, which means, 
in plam Enghsh, that they are habitual 
thieves and murderers 

RANKIN Nay, nay not exactly that, Sir 
Howrrd 

LADY CICELY [indignantly] Of course not 
You always think, Howard, that nothing 
prevents people lulling each other but the 
fear of your hanging them for ıt But what 
nonsense that is! And how wicked! If these 
people werent here for some good purpose, 
they wouldnt have been made, would they, 
Mr Rankin? 

RANKIN That is 1 pomt, certainly, Leddy 
Ceecily 

str Howard Oh, if you are going to talk 
theology— 

LAD} ciceLy Well, why not? theology 1s 1s 
respectable as law, I should think Besides, 
I’m only talking commonsense Why do 
people get billed by savages? Because in- 
stead of being polite to them, and saying 
How dye do? hhe me, people nm pistols at 
them Ive been among savages—erinmibals 
and all sorts Everybody said theyd hill me 
But when I met them, I sad Howdyedor 
and they were qute mee The hings always 
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wanted to marry me 

SIR HowaRD That does not seem to me to 
make you any safer here Cicely You shall 
certainly not stir a step beyond the protec- 
tion of the consul 1f I can help v, without a 
strong escort 

LADY CICELY. I dont want an escort. 

SIR HOWARD I do And I suppose you wil 
expect me to accompany you 

RANEIN Tisnotsafe, Leddy Ceecily Really 
and truly, tis not safe The inbes are verra 
fierce and there are cities here that no 
Christian has ever set footin If you go with- 
out being well protected, the first chief you 
meet will seize you and send you back agam 
to prevent his followers murdering you 

LaDY cicety. Oh, how mee of him, Mr 
Rankin! 

RANKIN He would not do 1t for your sake 
Leddy Ceecily. but for ns own The Sultan 
would get into trouble with England if you 
were nied, and the Sultan would bill the 
chief to pacify the Enghsh government 

LADY CICELY. But I always go everywhere. 
Iknowthe people herewonttouchme They 
have such mee faces and such pretty scenery 

SIR HOWARD [fo Rankin, sitting down again 
resignedly| Xou can magme how much use 
there 1s in talking to a woman who admires 
the faces of the ruffians who mfest these 
ports Mr Rankin Can anything be done m 
the way of an escort? 

RANKIN. There ıs a certam Captan Brass- 
bound here who trades along the coast, and 
occasionally escorts parties of merchants on 
journeys into the interior. I understand that 
he served under Gordon in the Soudan. 

sir Howard That sounds promismg But 
I should hke to know a httle more about him 
before I trust myself im his hands 

RANKIN I quite agree with you Sir Howrrd 
Tl send Fehx Drnkwotter for him [He claps 
fas hands An Arab boy appears at the house 
door| Muley 1s sailorman here? [AZuley nods] 
Tell salor man bring captam [Maley nods 
and goes| 

SIR HOWARD Who is Drinkwater? 

RANKIN His agent, or mate I dont nghtly 
know which 

LapY cicety. Oh, if he has a mate named 
Fehx Drnkwater, it must be quite a respect- 
able crew Itis such a mice name. 

RANKIN You saw him here just now Heis 
a convert of mine. 


| 
| 
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sailor! 

sin HOWARD [horrified] What! The Hooligan! 

RANEI [puseled| Hoohgan® No, my lord 
he 1s an Enghshman : 

SIR HOWARD My dear Mr Rankan, this man 
was tned before me on a charge of street 
rufiianism 

RANEIN Sohe told me He was badly broat 
up, I am afraid But he is now a converted 
man, g 

LADY CICELY Of course he ıs His telhng 
you so frankly proves 1t You hnow. really, 
Howard all those poor people whom you try 
are more sinned against than sinning If you 
would only talk to them m a fnendly way 
instead of passing cruel sentences on them, 
you would find them quite mice to you [Jn- 
dignantly|I sont have this poorman trampled 
on merely because his mother brought him 
up as a Hooligan J am sure nobody could be 
nicer than he was when he spoke to us 

sır HOWwsRD In short, we are to have an 
escort of Hooligans commanded by a fih- 
buster Very well, very well You will most 
likely admire all their faces, and I have no 
doubt at all that they wall admire yours 

Drinkwater comes from the house mth an 
Italan dressed ın a much worn sut of blue serge, 
a dilap'dated Alpne hat, and boots laced mith 
scraps of trine He remains near the door, 
whilst Drin? water comes fornard between Sir 
Horard and Lady Cicely 

DRINKWATER Yr honor’s servant [To the 
talan) Mawtzow 1s lawdship Sr Ahrd Elam 
[Marzo touches his hai) Er hdyship Lidy 
Winefleet [Marzo touches his hat) Hawtelhan 
shipmute, hdy. Hahr chef 

LADY CICELY [zodd:rg affably to Marzo} 
Howdyedo? I love Italy What part of 1t were 
you born in? 

DRINEWATER Wornt bawn in Hitly at all, 
hdy Bawn m Etin Gawdn [Hatton Garden| 
Hawce barrer an street pianner Havwtellian, 
hdy thets wot eis Kepn Brarsbahnd’s re- 
spects to yr honors; an e awites yr com- 
mawnds 

RaNEIV Shall we go indoors to see him? 

srr Howarp I think we had better have a 
look at him by dayhght 

RANEI Then we must lose no time the 
dark is soon down in this latitude [To Drink- 
nater) Will ye ask him to step out here to us, 
Mr Dnnkwotter? 

DRINKWATER. Rawt you aw, gavner [He 
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Lady Cicely and Rankan sit down as before to 
receive the Captain The light ıs by this time 
waning rapully, the darl-ness creeping nest into 
the orange crimson 

LADY CICELY [whispering] Dont you feel 
rather creepy, Mr Ranlun? I wonder what 
he'll be like 

RANKIN JI misdoubt me he will not answer, 
your leddyship 

There ıs a scuffing norse in the house, and 
Drinkwater shoots out through the doorway 
across the garden mith every appearance of hav- 
ing been violently kicked Marzo tmmedtately 
hurries down the garden on Sir Howard's right 
out of the neighborhood of the doornay 

DRINAWATER [trying to put a cheerful air on 
much mortification and bodily anguish} Narsty 
step to thet ere door—tripped me hap, 1t did 
[Raising hus vorce and narronly escaping a 
squeal of pan| Kepn Brarsbahnd [He gets 
as far from the house as possible, on Rankin’s 
left Rankin rises to recewve his guest] 

An olive complextoned man mith dark. southern 
eyesand haw comes fromthe house Age about 36 
Handsome features, but goyless, dark eyebrows 
drawn towards one another, mouth set grimly, 
nostrils large and strained a face set to one 
tragic purpose A man of few words, fewer 
gestures, and much significance On the whole, 
interesting, and even attractive, but not friendly 
He stands for a moment, saturnine tn the ruddy 
light, to see who ts present, looling wn a singular 
and rather deadly way at Sir Howard, then nith 
some surprise and uneasiness at Lady Cicely 
Finally he comes down into the middle of the 
garden, and confronts Rankin, who has been 
staring at hum tn consternation from the moment 
of s entrance, and continues to do so in so 
marked a way that the glow in Brassbound’s eyes 
deepens as he begins to take offence 

BrasspounD Well, sir, have you stared 
your fill at me? 

RANKIN [recovering himself mith a start] I ash 
your pardon for my bad manners, Captan 
Brassbound Ye are extraordinar lel an auld 
college friend of mine, whose face I said not 
ten minutes gone that I could no longer 
bring to mind It was as if he had come from 
the grave to remind me of at 

nrasspouvp Why have you sent for me? 

RANKIN We have a matter of business with 
ye, Captam 

prasspounp Who are “we’’? 

RaNBIN This 1s Sir Howard Hallam, who 
will be well known to‘ ye as one of Her 
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Mayesty’s judges 

BRASSBOUND [turning the singular look again 
on Sir Howard] The friend of the widow! the 
protector of the fatherless! 

sir HOWARD [séariled] I did not know Iwas 
so favorably spoken of in these pirts, Captain 
Brassbound We want an escort for 2 trip 
into the mountains 

BRASSBOUND [zgnoring this announcement] 
Who xs the lady? 

nanniIn Lady Ceecily Waynflete, Ins lord- 
ship’s sister-in-law 

LADY ciceLy Howdyedo, Captain Brass- 
bound? [Ie bons gravely] 

SIR HOWARD [a little impatient of these ques- 
tions, which strike hım as somenhat ımperimeni] 
Let us come to business, if you please We 
are thinking of malang a short excursion to 
see the country about here Can you provide 
us with an escort of respectable, trustworthy 
men? 

BRASSBOUND No 

DRINAWATER [in strong remonstrance] Nah, 
nah, nih! Nah look eah, Kepn, y’ hnaow— 

BRASSBOUND [beineen hrs tecih) Hold your 
tongue 

DRINKWATER [abjectly] Yuss, Kepn 

RANKIN I understood 1t was j our business 
to provide escoits, Captain Brassbound 

BRASsBouND You were nghtly informed 
That 1s my business 

LAD’ ciceLy Then why wont you do 3t for 
us? 

BRASssBoUND You are not content with an 
escort You want respectable, trustworthy 
men You should have brought a division of 
London policemen with you My men are 
neither respectable nor trustworthy 

DRINAWATFR [unable to contain himself] Nah, 
nah, looh eth, Kepn If you want to be mod- 
dist, be moddist on j our aown accahnt, nort 
on mawn 

BRASSBOUND You see what my men ire 
hke That rascal [:nd:cating Marzo] would cut 
a throat for a dollarif he had courage enough 

xsanzo I not understand I no sph Enghs 

BRassBouND This thing [pointing fo Drial - 
water] 1s the greatest har, thief, drunkard, 
and rapseallion on the west coast 

DRINKWATER [affecting an romec trdiffer- 
ence] Gow orn, gow orn Sr Ahrd ez erd 
witnesses to maw hernchter afoah E hnaov s 
ah mech to bheve of em 

LADY CICELY Captan Brasshbound I have 
heard all that before about the blacks, and 
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I found them very mice people when they 
were properly treated 

DRINKWATER [chuckling the Italan ıs also 
grinmng| Nah, Kepn, nah! Owp yr prahd o 
y’seolf nah 

BRASSBOUND I quite understand the proper 
treatment for him, madam If he opens hs 
mouth again without my leave, I will break 
every bone m his skin 

LADY CICELY [in her most sunnily matter-of- 
fact way} Does Captam Brassbound always 
treat you hke this, Mr Drinkwater? 

Drinkwater hesitates, and looks apprehen- 
sively at the Captain 

BRASSBOUND Answer, you dog, when the 
lady orders you [Yo Lady Cicely} Do not 
address him as Mr Drnnkwater, madam he 
1s accustomed to be called Brandyfaced Jack 

DRINKWATER [indignantly] Eah, aw sy! nah 
look eah, Kepn maw nime 1s Drinkworter 
You awsk em et Sm Jorn’s in the Worterleoo 
Rowd Orn maw grenfawther’s tombstown, 
at 1s 

BRASSBOUND Ít will be on your own tomb- 
stone, presently, ıf you cannot hold your 
tongue [Turmng to the others] Let us under- 
stand one another, if you please An escort 
here, or anywhere where there are no regular 
disciplined forces, 1s what its captain makes 
xt If I undertake this business, J shall be 
your escort I may require a dozen men, just 
as I may require a dozen horses Some of the 
horses will be vicious, so will all the men If 
ether horse or man tnes any of his vicious- 
ness on me, so much the worse for him, but 
it will make no difference to you I will order 
my men to behave themselves before the 
lady, and they shall obey their orders But 
the lady will please understand that I take 
my own way with them and suffer no mter- 
ference 

LADY ciceLy Captam Brassbound I dont 
want an escort at all It will simply get us 
all into danger, and I shall have the trouble 
of getting 1t out again Thats what escorts 
always do But since Sr Howard prefers an 
escort, I thmk you had better stay at home 
and letme take charge of 1t I know yourmen 
will get on perfectly avell 1f theyre properly 
treated 

DRINKWATER [ith enthustasm| Feed aht o 
yr and, hdy, we would 

BRASSBOUND [uth sardonic assent] Good I 
agree [To Drinknater] You shall go without 
me 
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DRINKWATER [terrified] Eah! Wot are you a 
syin orn? We cawnt gow withaht yer [To 
Lady Cicely] Naow, hdy 1t wouldnt be for yr 
hown good Yer cawnt hespect a lot o poor 
honeddilated men lawk huz to ran ahrseohs 
ito dineger withaht naow Kepn to teoll us 
wot to do Naow, hdy hoonawted we stend 
deevawdid we fall - 

LADY cicELy Oh, :f you prefer your captain, 
have lim by all means Do you hke to be 
treated as he treats you? 

DRINKWATER [muth a smile of vanity] Weoll, 
hdy y’ cawnt deenaw that e’s a Paffick 
Genlmn Bit hawbitrary, preps, but hin a 
genlmn you looks for sich It tikes a hawbi- 
trairy wanne to knock aht them eathen 
Shikes, aw teoll yer 

BRASSBOUND Thats enough Go 

DRINKWATER Weoll, aw was hownly a 
teolln the hdy thet— [A threatening movement 
Jrom Brassbound cuts lam short He fles for his 
lıfe into the house, followed by the Italian] 

BRASSBOUND Your ladyshyp sees These 
men serve me by their own free choice If 
they are dissatisfied, they go If J am dis- 
sahsfied, they go They take care that I am 
not dissatisfied 

sin HowarD [who has listened with approval 
and groning confidence] Captam Brassbound 
you are the man I want If your terms are 
at all reasonable, I will accept your services 
if we decide to make an excursion You do 
not object, Cicely, I hope 

Lapy cicety Oh no After all, those men 
must really hke you, Captam Brassbound 
I feel sure you have a kind heart You have 
such nice eyes 

SIR HOWARD [scandalzed] My dear Cicely 
you really must restram your expressions 
of confidence in people’s eyes and faces [To 
Brassbound] Now, about terms, Captain’ 

Brasspounn Where do you propose to go? 

SIR HOWARD I hardly know Wherecan we 
go, Mr Rankin? 

RANKIN Take my advice, Sir Howrrd 
Dont go far 

BRassBounD I can take you to Meshala, 
from which you can see the Atlas Mountains 
From Meshala I can tahe you to an ancient 
castle in the hills, where you can put up as 
long as you please The customary charge 1s 
half a dollar a man per day and his food J 
charge double” 

SIR HOWARD I suppose you answer for 
your men bemg sturdy fellows, who will 
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stand to their guns if necessary 

BrassBounD I can answer for their being 
more afraid of me than of the Moors 

LADY ciceLy That doesnt matter in the 
least, Howard The :mportant thing, Captain 
Brassbound, 1s first, that we should have as 
few men as possible, because men give such 
a lot of trouble traveling And then, they 
must have good lungs and not be always 
catching cold Above all, their clothes must 
be of good wearmg materal Otherwise I 
shall be nursing and stitching and mending 
all the way, and 1t will be trouble enough, I 
assure you, to keep them washed and fed 
without that 

BRASSBOUND [haught:ly] My men, madam, 
are not children in the nursery 

LADY CICELY [muih unansnerable conviction] 
Captain Brassbound all men are children in 
thenursery Isee that you dont notice things 
That poor Itahan had only one proper boot- 
lace the other was a bit of strng And I am 
sure from Mr Drinkwater’s complexion that 
he ought to have some medicme 

BRASSBOUND [outwardly determined not to be 
trefled mith tnwardly puzsled and rather 
daunted] Madam if you want an escort, I 
can provide you with an escort If you want 
a Sunday School treat, I can not provide st 

LADY CICELY [muth sweet melancholy) Ah, 
dont you wish you could, Captain? Oh, if I 
could only shew you my children from Wayn- 
flete Sunday School! The darlings would love 
this place, with all the camels and black 
men I'm sure you would enjoy having them 
here, Captain Brassbound, and ıt would be 
such an education for your men! [Brassbound 
stares at her mith drying lps] 

sin HOwARD Cicely when you have quite 
done talking nonsense to Captain Brass- 
bound, we can proceed to make some definite 
arrangement with him 

LADY ciceLy But it’s arranged already 
We'll start at eight o’cloch tomorrow morn- 
ing, 1f you please, Captain Never mind about 
the Italan I have a big box of clothes with 
me for my brother in Rome, and there are 
some bootlaces ın ıt Now go home to bed 
and dont fuss yourself All you have to do 
1s to bring your men round, and I'll see to the 
iest Men are always so nervous about mov- 
mg Goodmght [Ske offers hım her hand 
Surprised he pulls off his cap for the first tume 
Some scruple prevents him from taking her hand 
al once He hesitates, then turns to Sir Howard 
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and addresses him ruth narning carnesiness] 
prassbou xp Sir Howard Hallam I advise 
you not to attempt this expedition 

sin HowaRD Indeed! Why’ 

BRASSBOUND You are safe here I warn you, 
in those hills there 1s a justice that is not the 
justice of your courts in England If you 
have wronged a man, zou may meet that 
man there If you have wronged a womin, 
you may meet her son there The justice of 
those hills ıs the justice of vengeance 

SIR HOWARD [ fæntly amused] You are super- 
stitious, Captain Most sailors are, I notice 
However, I have complete confidence in 
your escort 

BRASSROUND [almost threateningly] Take 
care The avenger may be onc of the escort 

SIR HOWARD Í havc already met the only 
member of 3 our escort who might hay e borne 
a grudge against me, Captain, and he was 
acquitted 

BRASSBOUND You are fated to come, then? 

sin HowaRD [smiling] It seems so 

Brasspound On your head beat! {To Lady 
Cicely, accepting her hand at last] Goodmght 

He goes It 1s by this time starry night 
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Midday A room ın a Moorish castle A diran 
seat runs round the dtlapdated adobe nalls, 
which are partly patnted, partly faced nith white 
teles patterned tn green and yellow The ceiling 
zs made up of little squares, painted in bright 
colors, nith gilded edges, and ornamented nith 
gilt knobs On the cement floor are matings, 
sheepskins,and leathern cushions nith geometrical 
patterns on them There ts a tiny Moorish table 
in the middle, and at ıt a huge saddle, nith 
saddle cloths of various colors, shening that the 
room ts used by foreigners accustomed to chairs 
Anyone sitting at the table in this seat n ould have 
the chief entrance, a large horseshoe arch, on his 
left, and another saddle seat between hım and the 
arch, whilst, tf susceptible to draughts, he nould 
probably catch cold from a little Moorish door tn 
the nall behind him to his right 

Ino or three of Brassbound’s men, overcome 
by the midday heat, sprarl supine on the floor, 
nith ther reefer coats under ther heads, their 
knees uplifted, and their calves lard comfortably 
on the divan Those who near shirts have them 
open at the throat for greater coolness Some have 
jerseys All rear boots and belts, and hare guns 
ready to ther hands One of them, lying ruth kis 
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head agaınst the second saddle seat, wears what 
nas once a fashionable white Inghsh yachting 
sut Hers evidently a pleasantly worthless young 
Enghsh gentleman gone to the bad, but retaining 
sufficient self-respect to shave carefully and brush 
his haw, which is nearing thin, and does not seem 
to have been luxuriant even tn its best days 

Lhe silence vs broken only by the snores of the 
young gentleman, whose mouth has fallen open, 
until a few distant shots half maken lim He 
shuts las mouth convulswely, and opens his eyes 
sleeptly A door 2s wolently kiched outside, and 
the voice of Drinkwater ts heard ratsing urgent 
alarm 

DRINKWATER Wot ow! Wike ap there, will 
yr Wike ap [He rushes tn through the horseshoe 
arch, hot and excited, and runs round, kicking 
the sleepers] Nah then Git ap Git ap, will yr, 
Kıddy Redbrook [He gwes the young gentle- 
man a rude shove) 

REDBROOK [szieng up] Stow that, will you 
Whats amiss? 

DRINKWATER [disgusted] Wots amuss! Didnt 
eah naow fawmin, I spowse 

REDBROOEK No 

DRINKWATER [sneering] Naow Thort it sifer 
nort, didnt yr? 

REDBROOK [nth crisp intelligence] What! 
‘Youre running away, are you [He springs up, 
erying| Look alive, Johnmes there’s danger 
Brandyfaced Jack’s on the run [They spring 
up hastily, grasping ther guns} 

DRINKWATER Dineger! Yuss should think 
there wors dineger It’s howver, thow, as it 
mowstly his baw the tawm youre awihe 
[They relapse into lasstiude}? Waw wasnt you 
on the look-aht to give us a end? Bin hat- 
tecked baw the Benny Seeras [Bem Siras], 
we ey, an ed to rawd for it pretty strite, too, 
aw teoll yr Mawtzow isit the bullet glawnst 
all rahnd 1s bloomin brisket Brarsbahnd e 
dropt the Shike’s oss at six unnern fifty 
yawds [Bustling them about] Nah then git 
the phe ready for the British herristorcracy, 
Land Ellam an Lidy Wineflete* 

REDBROOK Lady faint, eh? 

DRINKWATER Fynt! Not lawkly Wornted 
to gow an talk to the Benny Seeras blaow 
me if she didnt! Harskt huz wot we was 
frahtnd of Tyin ap Mawtzow’s wound, she 
1s, hke a bloomm orspittle nass [Sır Howard, 
muih a copious pagrt on his white hat, enters 
through the horseshoe arch, followed by a couple 
of men supporting the nounded Marzo, who, 
meeping and terrorstrechen by the prospect of 
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death and of subsequent torments for which he 15 
conscious of having eminently qualified himself, 
has fas coat off and a bandage round has chest. 
One of his supporters ts a blach-bearded, thichset, 
slow, middle-aged man nith an ar of damaged 
respectability, named—as it afterwards appears 
—Johnson Lady Cicely walks beside Marso 
Redbrook, a little shamefaced, crosses the room 
to the opposite nall as far anay as possible from 
the usitors Drinkwater turns and recewes them 
with gocular ceremony} Weolcome to Brars- 
bahnd Cawstl, Sr Ahrd an hdy This eah is 
the corfee and commercial room 

Sir Honard goes to the table and sits on the 
saddle, rather exhausted Lady Cicely comes to 
Drinkwater 

LADY ciceLy Where 1s Marzo’s bed? 

DRINKWATER Is bed, hdy? Weoll e ynt 
petickler, hdy E ez 1s chawce of henny fleg- 
stown agin thet wall 

They depost Marzo on the flags agatnst 
the wall close to the litle door He groans 
Johnson phlegmatically leaves hum and goms 
Redbrooh 

LADY cicELy But you cant leave him there 
in that state 

DRINEWATER Ow e’s hall rawt [Strolling 
up callously to Marzo] Youre hall rawt, ynt 
yer, Mawtzow? [Marzo whimpers| Corse y’aw 

LADY CICELY {to Sir Howard] Did you ever 
see such a helpless lot of poor creatures? 
[She makes for the little door] 

DRINKWATER Eah! [He runs to the door and 
places himself before 1t) Where mawt yr lidy- 
ship be gowin? 

LADY CICELY I’m going through every room 
in this castle to find a proper place to put 
thatman And now I'll tell you where youre 
going Youre going to get some water for 
Marzo, who 1s very thirsty And then, when 
Ive chosen a room for him, youre going to 
make a bed for him there 

DRINKWATER [sarcastically] Ow! Henny 
ather little suvvice? Mike yrseolf at owm, 
y’ knaow, hdy 

LADY CcIcELy [cons:derately} Dont go if youd 
rather not, Mr Drinkwater Perhaps youre 
too tired [Turmng to the archway} T'I ask 
Captain Brassbound he wont mind 

DRINEWATER [terrified, running after her and 
getting between her and the arch| Naow, naow! 
Naow, hdy downt you gow disturbin the 
hepn Awl see tot 

LADY CICELY [gravely] I was sure you would, 
Mr Dnnkwater You have such a kind face 
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[She turns back and goes out through the small 
door] 

DRINKWATER [looking after her) Garn! 

SIR HOWARD [to Drinkwater] Will you ash 
one of jour friends to shew me to my room 
whilst you are getting the water? 

DRINKWATER [:nsolently] Yr room! Ow this 
ynt good enaf fr yr, ynt 1t? [Ferociously] Oo a 
you ordenn abaht, 1h? 

SIR HOWARD [sing quietly, and talang refuge 
between Redbrook and Johnson, whom he ad- 
dresses| Can you find me a more private 
room than ths? 

JOHNSON [shaking iis head} Ive no orders 
You must wait til the capn comes, sir 

DRINKWATER [folloning Sir Howard] Yuss, 
an whawl youre witin, yll the your horders 
from me see? 

JoH\SON [nith slow severity, to Drinkwater] 
Look here do you see three genlmen talkın 
to one another here, cıvıl and private, eh? 

DRINKWATER [chapfallen] No offence, Miste 
Jornsn— 

JouNnsoy fomimously] Ay, but there 1s 
offence Wheres your manners, you gutter- 
smpe? [Turning to Sir Honard] Thats the 
curse o this kind o hfe, sir you got to associ- 
ate with all sorts My father, sir, was Capn 
Johnson o Hull—owned his own schooner, 
sir We're mostly gentlemen here, sir, as 
youll find, except the poorggnorant foreigner 
and that there scum of the submerged tenth 
[Contemptuously tallang at Drinkwater] He aint 
nobody’s son he’s only a offspring o coster 
folk or such 

DRINKWATER [bursting ito tears] Clawss 
feelin! thets wot 1t 1s, clawss feehn! Wot are 
yer, arter all, bat a bloomin gang o wust cowst 
cazhls [casual ward paupers)? [Johnson zs 
scandalızed, and there ıs a general thrill of 
indignation] Better ev naow fembly, an 
rawse aht of it, lawk me, than ev a specble 
one and disgrice it, lawk you 

Jounson Brandyfaced Jach I name you 
for conduct and language unbecoming to a 
gentleman Those who agree will signify the 
same im the usual manner 

Au [vehemently] Aye 

DRINKWATER [mildly] Naow 

JonnsoN Dely Drmhwater arc you gomm 
out, or are you goin to wait til youre chuched 
out? You can cry in the passage If you give 
any trouble, youll have something to ery for 

They make a threatening movement towards 
Drinknater 
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DRINKWATER [nfimpering] You lee me 
alown awm gown Theres n’mow true dem- 
mecrettich feelin eah than there 1s in the 
owl bloomin M division of Noontn Corzw3 
coppers [Nenington Causenay poltcemen] 

As he shnls anay in tears ton ards the arch, 
Brassbound enters Drini nater promptly shelters 
himself on the captain s left hand, the others 
retreating to the opposite side as Brassbound 
advances to the middle of the room Str Howard 
retires behind them and seats himself on the duvan, 
much fatigued 

BRASSBOUND [fo Drinizater] What are you 
snivelling at? 

DRINKWATER You awsh the wust cowst 
hernstorcracy They fawnds maw cornduch 
hanbecammin to a genlmn 

Brassbound ts about to as} Johnson for an 
explanation, when Lady Cicely returns through 
the little door, and comes betneen Brasshound 
and Drinkwater 

LADY ciceLy [io Drinknater] Have you 
fetched the water? 

DRINKWATER Yuss nth you begin orn me 
[He neeps afresh) 

LADY CICELY [surprised] Oh! This wont do, 
Mr Dnnkwater If you cry, I cant let you 
nurse your friend 

privawater [frantic] Thetll bike maw 
awt, wownt it nah? [J¥'1th a lamentable sob, he 
throns lumself down on the divan, raging lile 
an argry child} 

LADY CICELY [after contemplating him im 
asiomshment for a moment] Captain Brass- 
bound are there any charwomen in the Atlas 
Mountains? 

BrasspounDd There are people here who 
will work if you pay them, as there are else- 
where 

Lavy ciceLy This castle is very romantic, 
Captain, but it hasnt had a spring cleinmg 
since the Prophet hved in it There’s only 
one room I can put thet wounded man into 
Its the only one that has a bed in it the 
second room on the night out of that passage 

BRasspounD [hkaughtily| That 1s my room, 
madam 

LADY CICELY [rekeved] Oh, thats all night 
It would have been so awhward if I had had 
to ask one of your men to turn out Lou 
wont mind, I know [All the men stare at ker 
Exen Drinkwater forgets his sorrozs in his 
stupefaction] 

BRASSBOUND Pray, madam, have you made 
any arrangements for my accommodation? 
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head agaznst the second saddle seat, wears what 
mas once a fashionable white Enghsh yachting 
suit Hes evrdently a pleasantly northless young 
English gentleman gone to the bad, but retamung 
sufficient self-respect to shave carefully and brush 
his har, which ts nearing thin, and does not seem 
to have been luxuriant even in tts best days 

Lhe silence ts broken only by the snores of the 
young gentleman, whose mouth has fallen open, 
until a few distant shots half waken hım He 
shuts has mouth convulswely, and opens hts eyes 
sleepily A door ıs violently kached outside, and 
the vorce of Drinkwater ts heard ratsing urgent 
elarm 

DRINKWATER Wot ow! Wike ap there, will 
yr Wilke ap [Herushes ın through the horseshoe 
arch, hot and excited, and runs round, kicking 
the sleepers} Nah then Gitap Git ap, will yr, 
Kiddy Redbrook [He gives the young gentle- 
man a rude shove} 

REDBROOK [siting up] Stow that, will you 
Whats amiss? 

DRINEWATER [disgusted] Wots amiss! Didnt 
eah naow fawnn, I spowse 

REDBROOK No 

DRINKWATER [sneering] Naow Thort 1t sifer 
nort, didnt yr? 

REDBROOK [nzth cresp intelligence} What! 
Youre running away, are you? [He springs up, 
crying) Look alive, Johnmes there’s danger 
Brandyfaced Jack’s on the run [They spring 
up hastily, grasping ther guns} 

DRINKWATER Dineger! Yuss should think 
there wors dineger It’s howver, thow, as it 
mowstly his baw the tawm youre amke 
[They relapse into lassıtude}? Waw wasnt you 
on the look-aht to give us a end? Bin hat- 
tecked baw the Benny Seeras [Benz Siras], 
we ev, an ed to rawd for it pretty strite, too, 
aw teoll yr Mawtzow 1s 1t° the bullet glawnst 
all rahnd is bloomin brisket Brarsbahnd e 
dropt the Shike’s oss at six unnern fifty 
yawds [Busthng them about] Nah then git 
the phe ready for the British hernstorcracy, 
Lawd Ellam an Lidy Wineflete? 

REDBROOK Lady faint, eh? 

privgwater Fynt! Not lawkly Wornted 
to gow an talk to the Benny Seeras blaow 
me if she didnt! Harsht huz wot we was 
trahtnd of Tyin ap Mawtzow’s wound, she 
1s, ike a bloomin orspittle nass [Sır Howard, 
‘with a copious pagre on as white hat, enters 
through the horseshoe arch, folloned by a couple 
of men supporting the nounded Marzo, who, 
qeeping and terrorstrechen by the prospect of 
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death and of subsequent torments for which he ts 
conscious of having eminently qualified himself, 
has his coat off and a bandage round his chest 
One of hts supporters ts a blach-bearded, thicket, 
slow, middle-aged man mith an ar of damaged 
respectability, named—as ut afternards appears 
Johnson Lady Cicely walks beside Marso 
Redbrook, a kitile shamefaced, crosses the room 
to the opposite wall as far away as possible from 
the visitors Drinkwater turns and receives them 
with ocular ceremony] Weolcome to Brars- 
bahnd Cawstl, Sr Ahrd an hdy This eah is 
the corfee and commercial room 

Sir Honard goes to the table and sits on the 
saddle, rather exhausted Lady Cicely comes to 
Drinknater 

LaDy cicety. Where 1s Marzo’s bed? 

DRINKWATER Is bed, hdy? Weoll e ynt 
petickler, hdy E ez 1s chawce of henny fleg- 
stown agin thet wall. 

They deposit Marzo on the flags against 
the wall close to the little door He groans 
Johnson phiegmatically leaves him and joins 
Redbrooh 

LADY CICELY But you cant leave him there 
in that state 

DRINKWATER Ow e’s hall rawt [Strolling 
up callously to Marzo] Youre hall rawt, ynt 
yer, Mawtzow? [Marzo whimpers| Corse y’aw 

LADY CICELY [fo Sir Howard] Did jou ever 
see such a helpless lot of poor creatures? 
[She makes for the little door] 

DRINKWATER Eah'! [He runs to ihe door and 
places himself before 1t) Where mawt yr hdy- 
ship be gowm? 

LADY CICELY I'm going through every room 
in this castle to find a proper place to put 
that man And now I'll tell you where youre 
going Youre going to get some water for 
Marzo, who is very thirsty And then, when 
Ive chosen a room for him, youre going to 
make a bed for him there 

DRINKWATER [sarcastically] Ow! Henny 
ather httle suvvice? Mike yrseolf at owm, 
y’ hnaow, hdy 

LADY CICELY [constderately] Dont go uf youd 
rather not, Mr Drinkwater Perhaps youre 
too tred [Turning to the archway] Vil ash 
Captain Brassbound he wont mind 

DRINEWATER [terr:fied, running after her and 
getting between her and the arch] Naow, naow! 
Naow, hdy downt you gow disturbm the 
Lepn Awill see to 2t 

LADY CICELY [gravely] I was sure you would, 
Mr Drmkhwater You have such a kind face 
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[She turns bach and goes out through the small 
door] 

DRINKWATER [looking after her} Garn! 

SIR HOWARD [to Drinkwater] Will you ask 
one of your friends to shew me to my room 
whilst you are getting the water? 

DRINKWATER [tnsolently] Yr room! Ow this 
ynt good enaf fr yr, ynt 1t? [Ferociously] Oo a 
you ordern abaht, 1h? 

SIR HOWARD [rising quietly, and talang refuge 
between Redbrook and Johnson, whom he ad- 
dresses| Can you find me a more private 
room than this? 

JOHNSON [shaking his head] Ive no orders 
You must wait til the capn comes, sir 

DRINKWATER [follomng Sir Howard] Yuss, 
an whawl youre witin, yll tike your horders 
from me see? 

Jounson [nth slow severity, to Drinkwater] 
Look here do you see three genlmen talkin 
to one another here, civil and private, eh? 

DRINKWATER [chapfallen] No offence, Miste 
Jornsn— 

sounson [ominously] Ay, but there 1s 
offence Wheres your manners, you gutter- 
smpe? [Turning to Sir Howard] Thats the 
curse o this kind o hfe, sir you got to associ- 
ate with all sorts My father, sir, was Capn 
Johnson o Hull—owned his own schooner, 
sir We're mostly gentlemen here, sir, as 
youll find, except the poorjgnorant foreigne1 
and that there scum of the submerged tenth 
[Contemptuously talking at Drinkwater] He aint 
nobody’s son he’s only a offspring o coster 
folk or such 

DRINKWATER [bursting into tears] Clawss 
feelin! thets wot 1t 1s, clawss feelin! Wot are 
yer, arter all, bat a bloomin gang o wust cowst 
cazhls [casual ward paupers]? [Johnson ıs 
scandalized, and there ts a general thrill of 
indignation] Better ev naow fembly, an 
rawse aht of it, lawk me, than ev a specble 
one and disgrice it, lawk you 

Jounson Brandyfaced Jach I name you 
for conduct and language unbecoming to a 
gentleman Those who agree will sigmfy the 
same in the usual manner 

Au [vehemently] Aye 

DRINKWATER [z/dly] Naow 

Jounson Fehx Drinkwater are you goin 
out, or are you goin to wait til youre chucked 
out? You can cry m the passage If you give 
any trouble, youll have something to cry for 


They make a threatening movement towards 
Drinkwater 
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DRINKWATER [whimpering] You lee me 
alown awm gowin Theres n’maw true dem- 
mecrettick feelin eah than there 1s in the 
owl bloom M division of Noontn Corawy 
coppers [Neningion Causenay policemen] 

As he shnks anay tn tears towards the arch, 
Brassbound enters Drinkwater promptly shelters 
lumself on the captain’s left hand, the others 
retreating to the opposite side as Brassbound 
advances to the middle of the room Sir Howard 
retires behind them and seats humself on the divan, 
much fatigued 

BRASSBOUND [fo Drinkwater] What are you 
snivelling at? 

DRINKWATER ‘You awsk the wust cowst 
hernstorcracy They fawnds maw cornduck 
hanbecammin to a genlmn 

Brassbound 1s about to ash Johnson for an 
explanation, when Lady Cicely returns through 
the little door, and comes between Brassbound 
and Drinkwater 

Lapy cicety [to Drinkwater] Have you 
fetched the water? 

DRINKWATER Yuss nah you begin orn me 
[He weeps afresh] 

LADY CICELY [surprised] Oh! This wont do, 
Mr Dnnkwater If you cry, I cant let you 
nurse your friend 

prinnwatTer [frantic] Thetll bnkhe maw 
awt, wownt 1t nah? [Pith a lamentable sob, he 
throns himself down on the dian, raging hhe 
an argry child) 

LADY CICELY [after contemplating him in 
astonishment for a moment] Captain Brass- 
bound are there any charwomen in the Atlas 
Mountains? 

BRasspound There are people here who 
will work if you pay them, as there are else- 
where 

LaDy ciceLy This castle 1s very romantic, 
Captain, but ıt hasnt had a spring cleaning 
since the Prophet hved in ıt There’s only 
one room I can put that wounded man into 
Its the only one that has a bed mət the 
second room on the right out of that passage 

BRASSBOUND [haughidly] That 1s my room, 
madam 

LADY CICELY [releved] Oh, thats all right 
It would have been so awkward if I had had 
to ask one of your men to turn out You 
wont mind, I know [All the men stare at her 
Even Drinkwater forgets his sorrons in his 
stupe faction] 

BRASSHOUND Pray, madam, have you made 
any arrangements for my accommodation? 
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LaDY CICELY freassur:ngly] Yes. you can 
have my room mstead wherever it may be. 
I’m sure you chose me a nice one. I must be 
near my patient, and I dont mind roughing 
it Now I must have Marzo moved very care- 
fully. Where is that truly gentlemanly Mr 
Johnson*>—oh there you are, Mr Johnson 
[Ske runs to Johnson, past Brassbound sho has 
to step bach hastily out of her way mith every 
expression frozen out of his face except one of 
extreme ard irdignani dumbfoundedress| Will 
you ask your strong friend to help you with 
Marzo strong people are always so gentle 

Jonxsov Let me ntrodooce Mr Redbrook. 
Your ladyshıp may know hs father the 
very Rev. Dean Redbrook [He goes to Marzo} 

REDBROOK. Happy to oblige you, Lady 
Cicely. 

LADY CICELY [skalang hands} Howdyedo? 
Of course I knew your father—Dunham 
wasnt it? Were you ever called— 

REDBROOK. The kid Yes 

LADY ciceLy But why— 

REDBROOK [anéreipating therest of the question] 
Cards and drink, Lady Sis [He follows John- 
son to the patient Lady Cicely goes ioo) Now, 
Count Marzo [Marzo groans as Johnson and 
Redbrool raise him) 

ŁADY CICELY Now theyre not huring you, 
Marzo They couldnt be more gentle 

ztanzo Drink. 

LADY CICELY. ]’ll get you some water my- 
self Your fnend Mr Drinkwater was too 
overcome—take care of the corner—thats 1t 
—the second door on the nght [She goes out 
vith Marzo and Jus bearers through the hile 
door} 

BRASSBOUND [sull staring] Well, I am 
damned! 

DRINEWATER | gelling up} Weoll, blimey! 

BRASSBOUND [turning wrifably on ham] What 
did you say* 

DRINEWATER. Weoll wot did yer sy yrseolf, 
kepn° Fust tawm aw yever see y’ afnnde of 
ennybody. [The others laugh} 

BRASSBOUND Afraid! 

DRINEWATER [mal:ciously] She’s took y'bed 
from hander yr for 2 bloomin penny hawce- 
men If y’ ynt afmde. lets eah yer speak ap 
to er wen she cams bawck agin. 

BRASSBOUND [žo &r Howard} I wish you to 
understand, Sir Howard, that mn this castle, 
xt 1s J who give orders and no one else. 
Will you be good enough to let Lady Cicely 
Waynflete know that. 
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SIR HOWARD [seiting upon thedivan and pulling 
unself together] You will have ample oppor- 
tunity for speaking to Lady Cicely yourself 
when she returns [Drinl rater chucl les, ard 
the resi grin} 

BRASSBOUND My manners are rough, Sir 
Howard I have no wish to fnghten the lady 

stR HowsRD Captain Brassbound of you 
can fnghten Lady Cicely, you will confer a 
great obligation on her family. If she hed 
any sense of danger, perhaps she would keep 
out of it 

BRASSBOUND Well sir ifshe were ten Lady 
Cicelys, she must consult me while she is 
here. 

DRINKWATER. Thets rawt, kepn Lets eah 
you steblhsh yr hawthortty [Brassbourd 
turns wipatiently on him ke retreats remonstrat- 
ıng] Nah nah nah! 

SIR HOWARD If you feel at all nervous, 
Captain Brassbound, I will mention the 
matter with pleasure 

BRASSBOUND Nervous, sir! no Nervousness 
ys not in my hne You will find me perfectly 
capable of saying what I want to say—with 
considerable emphasis, 1f necessary [Sir 
Horcard assents with a polite but incredulous 
nod] 

DRINKWATER. Eah, eah! 

Lady Cicely returns mith Johnson and Red- 
brool. Ske carries a yar 

LADY CICELY [stopping beteen the door and 
the arch] Now for the water Where is it? 

REDBROOK. Theres a well ın the courtyard 
TIl come and work the bucket, 

LADY CICELY So good of you Mr Kadbrook 
[She males for the horseshoe arch, followed by 
Redbroo? | 

DRINKWATER. Nah Kepn Brarsbahnd you 
got sathink to sy to the hdy. ynt yr? 

LADY CICELY [stopping] TR come back to 
hear it presently, Captain, And oh, while I 
remember it [commng forrard betreen Brass- 
bound ard DrinFrcater} do please tell me Cap- 
tan, if I interfere with your arrangements 
in any war. If I disturb you the least bit in 
the world stop me atonce You have all the 
responsibilty; and your comfort and your 
authonty must be the first thing Youll tell 
me wont you? 

BRASSBOUND [arkrardly, quite beaten} Pray 
do as you please, madam 

napy cicety Thank you. Thats so hke you, 
Captan Thank you Now, Mr Redbrookh' 
Show me the way to the well [She follors 
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Redbrookh out through the arch] 

prinkwaTer Yah! Yah! Shime! Beat baw 
a woman! 

sounson [coming forward on Brassbound’s 
right) What's wrong now? 

DRINKWATER [mith an ar of disappointment 
and disıllusıon] Downt awsk me, Miste Jornsn 
The kepn’s naow clawss arter all 

BRASSBOUND [a little shamefacedly| What has 
she been fixing up in there, Johnson? 

gounson Well Marzo’s in your bed Lady 
wants to make a kitchen of the Sheikh’s 
audience chamber, and to put me and the 
Kid handy in his bedroom in case Marzo gets 
erysipelas and breahs out violent From 
what I can make out, she means to make 
herself matron of this mstitution I spose 1t’s 
all right, isnt 1t? 

DRINKWATER Yuss, an horder huz abaht 
as af we was keb tahts! An the kepn afrıde 
to talk bawck at er! 

Lady Cicely returns mith Redbrooh She 
carries the gar full of water 

LADY CIcELy [putteng down the gar, and coming 
between Brassbound and Drinkwater as before] 
And now, Captain, before I go to poor Marzo, 
what have you to say to me? 

Brasssounp I! Nothing 

DRINKWATER Downt fank ıt, gavner Be a 
men! 

LADY CICELY [looking at Drinkwater, puzzled] 
Mr Drinkwater said you had 

BRASSBOUND [recovering lumself] It was only 
ths That fellow there [pomting to Drink- 
water] 1s subject to fits of insolence If he 1s 
impertinent to your ladyship, or disobedient, 
you have my authority to order him as many 
hicks as you think good for him, and I will 
see that he gets them 

DRINKWATER [lifting up hes vorce wn protest] 
Nah, nah— 

LADY CICELY Oh, I couldnt think of such a 
thing, Captain Brassbound I am sure it 
would hurt Mr Drinkwater 

DRINKWATER [lachrymosely| Lidy’s hinky- 
p’ble o sich bawbrous usage 

LADY ciceLy But there’s one thing I 
should hke, 1f Mr Drinkwater wont mind my 
mentioning it It’s so important if he’s to 
attend on Marzo 

BRassBouND What 1s that? 

LADY ciceLy Well—you wont mind, Mr 
Drinkwater, will you? 

DRINKWATER [susprcrously} Wot 1s 1t? 

ADY cicELy There would be so much less 
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danger of erysipelas if you would be so good 
as to take a bath 

DRINKWATER [aghast] A bawth! 

BRASSBOUND [27 tones of command] Stand by, 
all hands [They stand by] Take that man 
and wash him [FFith a roar of laughter they 
seize lam] 

DRINKWATER [tn an agony of protest] Naow, 
naow Look eah— 

BRASSBOUND [ruthlessly] In cold water 

DRINKWATER [shrieking] Na-a-a-a-ow Aw 
cawnt, aw teol yer Naow Aw sy, look eah 
Naow, naow, naow, naow, naow, NAOW!'" 

He 1s dragged away through the arch in a 
whirlnind of laughter, protests and tears 

LADY CICELY I’m afiaid he isnt used to it, 
poor fellow, but really it will do him good, 
Captaim Brassbound Now I must be off to 
my patient [She tales up her gar and goes out 
by the htile door, leavng Brassbound and Str 
Howard alone together] 

SIR HOWARD [resting] And now, Captain 
Brass— 

BRASSBOUND [cutting hum short mth a fierce 
contempt that astomshes hvm] I will attend to 
you presently [Calling] Johnson Send me 
Johnson there And Osman [He pulls off hts 
coat and throws tt on the table, standing at his 
ease in his blue jersey] 

SIR HOWARD [after a momentary flush of 
anger, nith a controlled force that compels Brass- 
bound’s attention in spite of himself] You seem 
to be in a strong position with reference to 
these men of yours 

BRASSBOUND I am in a strong position with 
reference to everyone in this castle 

SIR HOWARD [ politely but threateningly| Ihave 
just been noticing that you think so I do not 
agree with you Her Majesty’s Government, 
Captain Brassbound, has a strong arm and a 
long arm If anything disagreeable happens 
to me or to my sister-in-law, that arm will be 
stretched out If that happens you will not 
bein astrong position Excuse my reminding 
you of it 

BRASSBOUND [grimly] Much good may 1t do 
you! [Johnson comes wn through the arch] 
Where 1s Osman, the Sheikh’s messenger? I 
want him too 

Jounson Coming, Captain He had a 
prayer to finish 

Osman, atall, skenny, whiteclad, elderly Moor, 
appears wn the archway 

BRASSBOUND Osman Ali [Osman comes for- 
ward between Brassbound and Johnson] you 
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have seen this unbeliever [indicating Sir 
Howard] come m with us? 

ossxay Yea, and the shameless one with 
the naked face, who flattered my countenance 
and offered me her hand 

gonnson Yes, and you took 1t too, Johnny, 
didnt you? 

Brassz0ouvD Take horse. then: and nde 
fast to your master the Sheikh Sidi el Assif— 

OSMAN [proudly] Kinsman to the Prophet 

BRaSSBOUND Tell him what you have seen 
here Thatis all Johnson give him a dollar. 
and note the hour of hs gomg, that bis 
master may hnow how fast he ndes 

osmay The believer’s word shall prevail 
with Allah and his servant Sidi el Assif 

BRASSBOUND Off with you. 

osuan Make good thy master’s word ere 
I go out from his presence, O Johnson el 
Hull. 

jouxson He wants the dollar 

Brassbound gives Osman a coin 

osstan [boring] Allah will make hell easy 
for the friend of Sidi el Assif and his servant 
[He goes out through ihe arch] 

BRASSBOUND [fo Johnson] Keep the men out 
of this until the Sheikh comes. I have business 
to talk over. When he does come, we must 
keep together all Sidi el Assif’s natural 
mstinct will be to cut every Christan throat 
here, 

gJounson We look to you, Captam, to 
square him since you invited him over 

BRASSBOUND You can depend on me, and 
you know it I think 

gounson [phlegmatically| Yes we know it. 
[He ts going out when Sir Howard speals) 

SIR HOWARD You know also, Mr Johnson, 
I hope, that you can depend on me 

Jonson [turning] On you, sir? 

SIR HOWARD Yes on me. If my throat 1s 
cut, the Sultan of Morocco may send Sidrs 
head with a hundred thousand dollars blood- 
money to the Colomal Office, but 1t will not 
be enough to save his langdom—any more 
than it would save your hfe, 1f your Captam 
here did the same thing 

soH\son [strich] Is that so, Captain? 

BrasspouxsD I know the gentleman’s 
yalue—better perhaps than he knows it 
himself I shall not lose sight of it. 

Johnson nods gravely, and ws going out shen 
Lady Cicely returns sofily by the little door and 
calls to hım in a whisper She has taken off her 
travelling tangs and put on an apron At her 
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chatelaine ts a case of sening materials 

Laby ciceLy. Mr Johnson [He durrs} Ive 
got Marzo to sleep Would you mmd asking 
the gentlemen not to make a noise under 
his window in the courtyard 

goH\sow Faught, maam. [He goes oui) 

Lady Cicely sits down at the tiny table and 
begins stitching at a sling bandage for Marzo's 
arm Brassbound walks up and down on her 
right, muttering to Iumself so ominously that 
Sir Howard quetly gets out of his way by 
crossing to the other side and sitting dor on the 
second saddle seat 

SIR HOWARD Are you yet able to attend 
to me for a moment, Captain Brassbound? 

BRASSBOUND [sill walhıng about) What do 
you want? 

smR Howarp Well, I am afraid I want a 
hitle pnvacy, and, xf you will allow me to 
say so a httle civility. I am greatly obliged 
to you for bringing us safely off today when 
we were attacked So far. you have carned 
out your contract But since we have been 
your guests here your tone and that of the 
worst of your men has changed—intentionally 
changed, I thmk 

BRASSBOUND [stopping abruptly and flinging 
the announcement at Iam) You are_not my 
guest> you are my prisoner. 

SIR HOWARD Prisoner! 

Lady Cicely, after a single glance up, con- 
tinues stitching, apparently quite unconc 

BRAssEOUND I warned you You should 
have taken my warming 

SIR HowaRD [¢mmedtately taleng the tone of 
cold disgust for moral dehnquency| Am I to 
understand, then, that you are a brigand? Is 
this 2 matter of ransom? 

BRASSBOUND [n1th unaccountable intensity| All 
the wealth of England shall not ransom you 

sin HOWARD Then what do jou expect to 
gam by ths? 

BRASSROUND Justice on a thef and a 
murderer 

Lady Cicely lays dorn her worl. and looks up 
anxiously 

SIR HOWARD [deeply outraged, rising sith 
senerable dignity] Sir do you apply those 
terms to me? 

BRasspouxn I do [He turns to Lady Cicely, 
and adds, pointing contemptuously to Sir Horcard} 
Look at him You would not take this 
sirtuously indignant gentleman for the uncle 
of a bngand, would you? 

Sir Hoard starts The shock ts too much for 
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lam he sits down agan, looking very ald, and 
jus hands tremble, but las eyes and mouth are 
tntreprd, resolute, and angry 

LADY cicety Uncle! What do you mean? 

srasspounpd Has he never told you about 
my mother? this fellow who puts on ermine 
and scarlet and calls himself Justice 

SIR HOWARD [almost voceless| You are the 
son of that woman! 

BRASSBOUND [ fiercely] “That woman!” [He 
makes a movement as tf to rush at Sir Howard] 

LADY CICELY [rising quechly and putting her 
hand on hus arm) Tahe care You mustnt stnke 
an old man 

Brasspounn [rageng] He did not spare my 
mother—“‘that woman,” he calls her— 
because of her sex I will not spare him 
because of Ins age [Lowering ins tone to one 
of sullen vindicttveness| But I am not going to 
strike him [Lady Cicely releases lam, and sts 
down, much perplexed Brassbound continues, 
mih an evil glance at Sir Howard} I shall do 
no more than justice 

SIR HOWARD [recovering his vowe and vigor] 
Justice! I think you mean vengeance, dis- 
guised as justice by your passions 

BRasssouND To many and many a poor 
wretch in the dock you have brought venge- 
ance in that disguise—the vengeance of 
society, disguised as justice by its passions 
Now the justice you have outraged meets 
you disguised as vengeance How do you 
hke st? 

SIR HOWARD I shall meet it, I trust, as 
becomes an innocent man and an upright 
judge What do you charge against me? 

Brasspounp I charge you with the death 
of my mother and the theft of my mherit- 
ance 

SIR HOWARD As to your inhentance, sir, 1¢ 
was yours whenever you came forward to 
clam ıt Three mutes ago I did not know 
of your existence J affirm that most solemnly 
I never knew—neve: dreamt—that my 
brothe: Miles left a son As to your mother, 
her ease was a hard one—perhaps the hardest 
that has come withm even my experience 
I mentioned 1t, as such, to Mr Rankin, the 
missionary, the evening we met you As to 
her death, you hnow—you must know—that 
she died in her native country, years after 
our last meeting Perhaps you were too 
young to know that she could hardly have 
expected to hive long 

BRASsBouND You mean that she drank 
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SIR HOWARD J did not say so I do not 
think she was always accountable for what 
she did 

BRASSBOUND Yes she was mad too, and 
whether dimk drove her to madness or 
madness drove her to drink matters httle 
The question 1s, who drove her to both? 

SIR HOWARD I presume the dishonest agent 
who seized her estate did I repeat, 1t was a 
hard case—a frnghtful myustice But 1t could 
not be remedied 

BRrasspounD You told her so When she 
would not take that false answer you drove 
her from your doors When she exposed you 
in the street and threatened to tabe with 
her own hands the redress the law demed 
her, you had her imprisoned, and forced her 
to write you an apology and leave the 
country to regain her hberty and save herself 
from a lunatic asylum And when she was 
gone, and dead, and forgotten, you found 
for yourself the remedy you could not find 
for her You recovered the estate easily 
enough then, robber and rascal that you are 
Did he tell the missionary that, Lady Ciecly, 
eh? 

LADY CICELY [sympathetically] Poor woman! 
[To Sir Howard] Couldnt you have helped 
her, Howard? 

sir HowARD No Thisman may be ignorant 
enough to suppose that when I was a strug- 
gling barrister I could do everything I did 
when I was Attorney General You hnow 
better There is some excuse for his mother 
She was an uneducated Brazihan, hnowing 
nothing of Enghsh society, and driven mad 
by injustice 

BRASSBOUND Your defence— 

SIR HOWARD [interrupting him determinedly] 
I do not defend myself I call on you to obey 
the law 

BRAssBOUND I intend to do so The law of 
the Atlas Mountains 1s administered by the 
Sheikh Sidi el Assif He will be here within 
an hour He 1s a judge, hke yourself You 
can talk law to hm He will give you both 
the law and the prophets 

sır HowaRD Does he know what the 
power of England 1s? 

BRASSBOUND He knows that the Mahdi 
lulled my master Gordon, and that the 
Madh died in his bed and went to paradise 

sm Howard Then he knows also that 
England’s vengeance was on the Mahdis 
track 
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BRASSBOUND Ay, on the track of the ral- 
way from the Cape to Cairo? Who are you, 
that a nation should go to war for you? If 
you are missing, what will your newspapers 
say? A foolhardy tounst! What will your 
learned friends at the bar say? That 1t was 
time for you to make room for younger and 
better men You a national hero! You had 
better find a goldfield m the Atlas Moun- 
tans Then all the governments of Europe 
will rush to your rescue Until then, take 
care of yourself, for you are gomg to see at 
last the hypocrisy m the sanctimonious 
speech of the judge who is sentencing you, 
instead of the despair m the white face of 
the wretch you are recommending to the 
mercy of your god 

“SIR HOWARD [deeply and personally offended 
by this slght to his profession, and for the first 
ime thronmıng away hs assumed dignity and 
rising to approach Brassbound mith hus fists 
clenched, so that Lady Cicely lifts one eye from 
her work to assure herself that the table 1s 
between them] I have no more to say to you, 
sir I am not afraid of you, nor of any bandit 
with whom you may be in league As to 
your property, it is ready for you as soon as 
you come to your senses and claim it as your 
father’s heir Commit a crime, and you will 
become an outlaw, and not only lose the 
property, but shut the doors of civilization 
against yourself for ever 

BRASSBOUND I will not sell my mother’s re- 
venge for ten properhes 

Lapy ciceLy [placidly] Besides, really, 
Howard, as the property now costs £150 a 
year to keep up instead of bringing mm any- 
thing, I am afraid ıt would not be of much 
use to him [Brassbound stands amased at this 
revelation} 

stk HOWARD [taken aback) I must say, Cicely, 
I thik you might have chosen a more swt- 
able moment to mention that fact 

BRaSSBOUND [ruth disgust} Agh! Trickster! 
Lawyer! Esen the price you offer for your 
hfe 1s to be paid m false com. [Callng] Hallo 
there! Johnson! Redbrook! Some of you 
there! [To Sir Howard] You ask for a httle 
pmacy you shall have it I will not endure 
the company of such a fellow 

sIR HowaRD [very angry, and full of the 

crustiest pluck} You msult me, sir, You are a 
rascal You are a rascal 

Johnson Redbrook and a few others come in 
through the arch 
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BRASSBOUND Take this man away 
Jounsov Where are we to put hm? 
BRASSBOUND Put hım where you please so 
long as you can find hım when he is wanted 
sin HowaRD You will be laid by the heels 
yet, my fnend 
REDBROOK [rth cheerful tact] Tut tut, Sir 
Howard whats the use of talking back? 
Come along we'll make you comfortable 
Sir Honard goes out through the arch betiveer 
Johnson and Redbrook, muttering nrathfully 
The rest, except Brassbound and Lady Cicely, 
follow 
Brassbound walks up and donn the room, 
nursing his indignation In dong so he uncon- 
sciously enters upon an unequal contesi niih Lady 
Cicely, nho sits quietly shichng It soon be- 
comes clear that a tranquil woman can go on sen- 
ing longer than an angry man can go on fuming 
Further, ut begins to dawn on Brassbound’s 
wrath-blurred perception that Lady Cicely has at 
some unnoticed stage in the proceedings finished 
Marzo’s bandage, and ıs now stitching a coat 
He stops, glances at hus shurtsleeves, finally 
realizes the situation 
BRassBouND What are you domg there, 
madam? 
LADY CICELY Mending your coat, Captain 
Brassbound 
BrassBounD I have no recollection of ask- 
ing you to take that trouble 
LADY cicELY No I dont suppose you even 
lmewitwastorn Some men are born untidy 
You cannot very well recei e Sid: el—what’s 
his name®—with your sleeve half out 
BRASSBOUND [disconcerted] I—I dont know 
how it got torn 
LADY CIcEL: You should not get virtuously 
indignant with people. It bursts clothes more 
than anything else, Mr Hallam 
BRASSBOUND [ flushing quickly] I beg you will 
not call me Mr Hallam I hate the name 
Lapy ciceLy Black Paquito 1s your pet 
name isnt 1t° 
BRASSBOUND [Auffily] I am not usually called 
so to my face 
LADY CICELY [turning the coat a litle] I’m so 
sorry [She takes another pece of thread and 
puts tt into her needle looking placidly and re- 
fiectwely upward meanwhile) Do you know, 
you are wonderfully hhe your uncle 
BRASSBOUND Damnation! 
LAD} CICELx Eh? 
- prasspounp If I thought my vems con- 
tamed a drop of his black blood, I would 
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drain them empty with my kmfe I have no 
relations I had a mother that was all 

LADY CICELY [unconvinced] I daresay you 
have your mother’s complexion But didnt 
you notice Sir Howard’s temper, his dogged- 
ness, his high spirit above all, his belief in 
ruling people by force, as you rule your men, 
and in revenge and pumshment, just as you 
want to revenge your mother? Didnt you 
recognize yourself 1n that? 

BRASSBOUND [startled] Myself!—in that! 

LaDY CICELY [returning to the tailoring ques- 
tion as uf her last remark nere of no consequence 
whatever] Did this sleeve catch you at all 
under the arm? Perhaps I had better make 
it a httle easier for you 

BRASSBOUND [trritably| Let my coat alone 
It will do very well as it 1s Put it down 

LADY CICELY Oh, dont ash me to sit doing 
nothing It bores me so 

BRASSBOUND In Heaven’s name then, do 
what you like! Only dont worry me with 
at 

LADY CICELY I’m so sorry All the Hallams 
are irritable 

BRASSBOUND [penning up his fury mith diffi- 
culty] As I have already said, that remark 
has no application to me 

LADY CICELY [resuming her stitchmg] Thats 
so funny! They all hate to be told that they 
are like one another 

BRASSBOUND [2th the beginnings of despar ın 
his voce] Why did you come here? My trap 
was laid for him, not for you Do you know 
the danger you are in? 

LADY cicELy Theres always a danger of 
something or other Do you think it’s worth 
bothering about 

BRASSBOUND [scolding her] Do I think! Do 
you think my coat’s worth mending? 

LADY CICELY (prosarcally] Oh yes it’s not so 


far gone as that ~ 
BRasspouND Have you any feeling? Or are 
you a fool? 


LADY CICELY I’m afraid I’m a dreadful fool 
But I cant help it I was made so, I suppose 

BRASSBOUND Perhaps you dont realize that 
your friend my good uncle will be pretty for- 
tunate if he 1s allowed to hve out his hfe as 
a slave with a set of chains on him? 

LADY ciceLy Oh, I dont know about that, 
Mr H—I mean Captain Brassbound Men 
are always thinking that they are going to 
do something grandly wicked to ther 
enemies, but when 1t comes to the point, 
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really bad men are just as rare as really good 
ones 

BRasspounp You forget that I am lhe my 
uncle, according to you Have you any doubt 
as to the reality of his badness? 

LADY CICELY Bless me! your uncle Howard 
1s one of the most harmless of men—much 
micer than most professional people Ofcourse 
he does dreadful things as a judge, but then 
if you take a man and pay him £5,000 a year 
to be wicked, and praise him for ıt, and have 
policemen and courts and laws and juries to 
drive him into 1t so that he cant help doing it, 
what can you expect? Sir Howard’s all nght 
when he’s left to himself We caught a bur- 
glar one mght at Waynflete when he was 
staying with us, and I insisted on his loching 
the poor man up, until the police came, in a 
room with a window opening on the lawn 
The man came back next day and said he 
must return to a life of cre unless I gave 
him a job in the garden, and I did It was 
much more sensible than giving hım ten 
years penal servitude Howard admitted it 
So you see he’s not a bit bad really 

BrasspounD He had a fellow feeling for the 
thief, knowing he was a thief himself Do you 
forget that he sent my mother to prison? 

LADY CICELY [softly] Were you very fond of 
your poor mother, and always very good to 
her? 

BRASSBOUND [rather taken abach] I was not 
worse than other sons, I suppose 

LADY CICELY [opening her eyes very widely] 
Oh! Was that all? 

BRASSBOUND fexculpating himself, full of 
gloomy remembrances] You dont understand 
It was not always possible to be very tender 
with my mother She had unfortunately a 
very violent temper, and she—she— 

LADY CICELY Yes so you told Howard 
[FFith genuine pity for um] You must have 
had a very unhappy childhood 

BRASSBOUND [gremly] Hell That was what 
my childhood was Hell 

LADY CICELY Do you think. she would really 
have killed Howard, as she threatened, if 
he hadnt sent her to prison? 

BRASSBOUND [breaking out again, mith a gron- 
ing sense of beng morally trapped| What 1f she 
did? Why did he rob her? Why did he not 
help her to get the estate, as he got ıt for 
himself afterwards? 

LADY CICELY He says he couldnt, zou know 
But perhaps the real reason was that he 
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didnt hke her You know, dont you, that if 
you dont hke people you think of all the 
reasons for not helping them, and if you hhe 
them you think of all the opposite reasons 

BRASSROUND But his duty as a brother! 

LADY CICELY Are you going to do your duty 
as a nephew! 

BRASSBOUND Dont quibble with me I am 
going to do my duty as a son, and you know 
it - 
LADY cicELy But I should have thought 
that the time for that was in your mother’s 
lifetime, when you could have been kind and 
forbearing with her Hurting your uncle wont 
do her any good, you know 

BRASSBOUND It wall teach other scoundrels 
to respect widows and orphans Do you for- 
get that there is such a thing as justice? 

LADY CICELY [gary shaking out the finshed 
coat} Oh, 1f you are going to dress yourself in 
ermine and call yourself Justice, I give you 
up You are just your uncle over again, only 
he gets £5,000 a year for 1t, and you do it for 
nothing [She holds the coat up to see whether 
any further repars are needed] 

BRASSBOUND [sulky] You twist my words 
very cleverly But no man or woman has ever 
changed me 

LADY cicety Dear me! That must be very 
nice for the people you deal with, because 
they can always depend on you, but isnt 1t 
rather inconvenient for yourself when you 
change your mind? 

BRASSBOUND J never change my mind 

LADY CICELY [rising mith the coat in her hands} 
Oh! Oh!! Nothing will ever persuade me that 
you are as pigheaded as that 

BRASSBOUND [offended] Pigheaded! 

LADY CICELY [mith quick, caressing apology| 
No, no, no J didnt mean that Firm! unalter- 
able! Resolute! Iron-willed! Stonewall Jack- 
son! Thats the idea, isnt 1t? 

BRASSBOUND [hopelessly] You are laughing 
at me 

LADY cicELY No trembling, I assure you 
Now will you try this on for me I’m so afraid 
I have made 1t too tight under the arm [She 
holds 2 behind him} 

BRASSBOUND [obeyzng mechantcally] You take 
me for a fool, I think [He misses the sleeve] 

tapy cicety No all men look foolish when 
they are feeling for their sleeves— 

prasspounn Agh! [He turns and snatches the 
coat from her, then puts tt on himself and buttons 
the lowest button] 
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LADY CICELY [horrified] Stop No You must 
never pull a coat attheshirts, Captain Brass- 
bound :t spoils the sit of it Allow me [She 
pulls the lapels of hes coat vigorously forward) 
Put back your shoulders [He frowns, but 
obeys] Thats better [She buttons the top button} 
Now button therest from the top down Does 
it catch you at all under the arm? 

BRASSBOUND [2mtserably—all resistance beaten 
out of him] No 

LADY CICELY Thats right Now before I go 
back to poor Marzo, say thank you to me for 
mending your jacket, hke a nice polite saor 

BRASSBOUND [siting down at the table ın great 
agitation| Damn you! you have behttled my 
whole hfe to me [He bows his head on hs 
hands, convulsed] g 

LADY CICELY (quite understanding, and putting 
her hand kindly on lus shoulder} Oh no I am 
sure you have done lots of kind things and 
brave things, 1f you could only recollect 
them With Gordon for instance? Nobody can 
belittle that 

He looks up at her for a moment, then kisses 
her hand She presses hus and turns away mth 
her eyes so wet that she sees Drinkwater, coming 
an through the arch gust then, mith a prismatic 
halo round hum Even when she sees hum clearly, 
she hardly recognizes him, for he 1s ludtcrously 
clean and smoothly brushed, and hs har, 
formerly mud coloi, ts now lively red 

DRINKWATER Look eah, kepn [Brassbound 
springs up and recovers himself quckly| Eahs- 
the bloomin Shnke jest appeahd on the 
orawzn wiv abaht fifty men Thyll be eah 
insawd. o ten minnits, they will 

Lapy cicety The Sheikh! 

BRASSBOUND Sidi el Assif and fifty men! 
[To Lady Cicely] You were too late I gave 
you up my vengeance when it was no longer 
in my hand [To Drinkwater} Call all hands to 
stand by and shut the gates Then all here to 
me for orders, and bring the prisoner 

DRINKWATER Rawt, kepn [He runs out} 

LADY CICELY Is there really any danger for 
Howard? 

BRASSBOUND Yes Danger for all of us un- 
less I keep to my bargain with this fanatic 

LADY CicELy What bargain? 

BRassBouND I pay him so much a head for 
every party I escort through to the interior 
In return he protects me and lets my cara- 
vans alone But I have sworn an oath to hım 
to tahe only Jews and true beleyers—no 
Christians, you understand 
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LADY ciceny Then why did you take us? 

BRASSBOUND I tooh my uncle on purpose— 
and sent word to Sidi that he was here 

LADY CICEL: Well, thats a pretty kettle of 
fish, isnt 1t? 

BrassBounD I will do what I can to save 
him-—and you But I fear my repentance has 
come too late, as repentance usually does 

LADY CICELY [cheerfully] Well, I must go 
and look after Marzo, at all events [She goes 
out through the little door Joknson, Redbrook, 
and the rest come tn through the arch, nith Sir 
Howard, still very crusty and determined He 
keeps close to Johnson, who comes to Brass- 
bound’s right, Redbrook taking the other side] 

BRasspounD Wheres Drinkwater? 

sounson On the lookout Look here, Capn 
we dont half hke this job The gentleman has 
been talking to us a bit, and we think that 
he 1s a gentleman, and talks straight sense 

reppROOK Righto, Brother Johnson [To 
Brassbound] Wont do, governor Not good 
enough 

BRASSBOUND [ fiercely] Mutiny, eh? 

repDBROOK Not at all, governor Dont talk 
Tommy rot with Biother Sidi only five 
minutes gallop off Cant hand over an Eng- 
hshman to a mgger to have his throat cut 

BRASSBOUND [unexpectedly acqueescing] Very 
good You know, I suppose, that 1f you break 
my bargain with Sidi, youll have to defend 
this place and fight for your hves in five 
minutes That cant be done without disa- 
phne you hnow that too I’ll take my part 
with the rest under whatever leader you are 
wiling to obey So choose your captain and 
looh sharp aboutit [Murmurs of surprise and 
discontent] 

vorces No,no Brassbound must command 

BRASSBOUND Youre wasting your five 
minutes Try Johnson 

gounnson No I havnt the head for it 

BRASSBOUND Well, Redbrook 

REDBROOK Not this Johnny, thank you 
Havnt character enough 

srasspouND Well, theres Sir Howard 
Hallam for you! He has character enough 

A vorce He’s too old 

att No, no Brassbound, Brassbound 

jounson Theres nobody but you, Captain 

REDBROOK The mutiny’s over, governor 
You win, hands down 

BRASSBOUND [turning on them] Now listen, 
you, all of you If I am to command here, I 
am gomg to do what I hhe, not what you 


hhe TH gue this gentleman here to Sidi or 
to the devilif I choose I'll not be intimmdated 
or talhed back to Is that understood? 

repBROOK [dtplomatcally] He’s offered a 
present of five hundred quid if he gets safe 
bach. to Mogador, governor Excuse my men- 
tomng ıt 

sin HowaRD Myself and Lady Cicely 

BrasspounD What! A judge compound a 
felony! You greenhorns, he 1s more hhely to 
send you all to penal servitude if you are 
fools enough to give him the chance 

vorces So he would Whew! [Murmurs of 
conviction] 

nepBRooK Righto, governor Thats the ace 
of trumps 

prassBounD [io Sir Howard] Now, have you 
any other card to play? Any other bribe? 
Any other threat? Quick Time presses 

sir HowaRD My hfe 1s m the hands of 
Providence Do your worst 

Brasssounp Or my best I still have that 
choice 

DRINAWATER [running tn} Look eah, kepn 
Eahs anather lot cammin from the sahth 
heast Hunnerds of em, this tawm The owl 
dezzit 1s lawk a bloomin Awd Pawk demon- 
stration Aw bheve its the Kidy from Kin- 
torfy [General alarm All look to Brassbound] 

prasspounp [eagerly] The Cadi! How far 
off? 

DRINKWATER Matter o two mawl 

BRASSBOUND We're saved Open the gates 
to the Shekh {They stare at him] Look ahve 
there 

DRINKWATER [appalled, almost in tears] 
Naow, naow Lassen, kepn [porting to Sir 
Howard] ell give huz fawv unnerd red uns 
[Zo the others] Ynt yer spowk to am, Moste 
Jornson—Maiste Redbrook— 

BRASSBOUND [cutting ham short] Now then, 
do you understand plam Enghsh? Johnson 
and Redbrooh take what men you want and 
open the gates to the Shakh Let him come 
straight to me Look alive, will you 

JOHNSON Åy ay, sir 

REDEROOK Righto, governor 

They hurry out, nith a few others Drink- 
water stares after them, dumbfounded by their 
obedience 

BRASSBOUND [taking out a pistol} You wanted 
to sell me to my prisoner, did you, you dog 

DRINAWATER | falling on his Fnees mith a yell] 
Naow! [Brassbound turns on him as :f to kich 
lum He scrambles away and takes refuge behind 
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BRASSBOUND Sir Howard Hallam you have 
one chance left The Cadi of Kintafi stands 
superior to the Sheikh as the responsible 
governor of the whole province Itis the Cadi 
who will be sacrificed by the Sultan 1f Eng- 
land demands satisfaction for any injury to 
you Ifwe can hold the Sheikh in parley untl 
the Cadı arı es, you may frighten the Cadı 
into forcing the Sheikh to release you The 
Cady’s coming is a lucky chance for you 

SIR HOWARD If 1t were a real chance, you 
would not tell me of 1t Dont try to play cat 
and mouse with me, man 

DRINKWATER [astde to Sır Howard, as Brass- 
bound turns contemptuously anay to tke other 
side of the room] It ynt mach of a chawnst, 
Sir Ahrd But if there was a ganbowt in 
Mogador Awbr, awd put a bit on it, aw 
would 

Johnson, Redbrool, and the others return, 
rather mistrustfully ushering ın Sidt el Assvf, 
attended by Osman and a troop of Arabs Brass- 
bound’s men keep together on the archway side, 
backing ther captain Stdt’s follorers cross the 
room behind the table and assemble near Sir 
Howard, who stands his ground Drinkwater 
runs across to Brassbound and stands at his 
elbow as he turns to face Sidi 

Std: el Assef, clad in spotless white, 1s a nobly 
hardsome Arab, hardly thirty, mith fine eyes, 
bronzed complemon and instinctiwely dignified 
carriage He places himself betreen the iro 
groups, rth Osman in. attendance at fas right 
hand 

osuan [porting out Sir Horard} This 1s the 
infidel Cadi [Sir Horard bors to Sidt, but, 
being an infidel, receives only the haughtest stare 
m acknorledgement| This [pointing to Brass- 
bound} ıs Brassbound the Franguestanı cap- 
tam the servant of Sıdı 

DRINEWATER [not to be ouidone, ports out the 
Shekh and Osman to Brassbound) This eah 1s 
the Commawnder of the Fythful ans Vizzeer 
Hosman 

sipt Where 1s the woman? 

osuav The shameless one is not here 

BRassBouvD Sidi el Assif, kinsman of the 
Prophet you are welcome 

REDBROOK [27th much aplomb} There 1s no 
majesty and no might save in Allah, the 
Glorious, the Great! 

DRINEWATER Eah, eah! 

osxax [to Sidi] The servant of the captain 
makes his profession of farth as a true be- 
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hever 

stp It is well 

BRASSBOUND [asede to Redbrook] Where did 
you pick that up? 

REDBROOK [aside fo Brassbound| Captam 
Burton’s Arabian Nights—copy m the hbrary 
of the National Liberal Club 

LADY CICELY [calling xthoul] Mr Drmnh- 
water Come and help me with Marzo [The 
Sheikh pricis up dus ears His nostrils and eyes 
expand} 

oswav The shameless one! 

BrassBounD [to Drinkwater, seang Iam by 
the collar and slinging kim towards the door) OF 
with you 

Drinkwater goes out through the hitle door 

osaan Shall we Inde her face before she 
enters? 

stpr No 

Lady Ceely, who has resumed her travelling 
equipment, and has her hat slung across her arm, 
comes through the litle door supporting Marso, 
acho 1s very white, but able to get about Drink- 
water has hus other arm Redbrool. hastens to re- 
leve Lady Qcely of Marso, tahing him into the 
group belund Brassbound Lady Cicely comes 

forward betneen Brassbound and the Shetkh, to 
whom she turns affably 

LADY CICELY [proffering her hand} Sidi el 
Assif, isnt it? How dye do? [He recors, blush- 
ıng somewhat] 

ossa [scandalızed]| Woman touch not the 
kinsman of the Prophet 

Lapy cicety Oh, Isee I’m being presented 
at court. Very good [She makes a presentation 
curtsey] 

REDBROOK Sidi el Assif this 1s one of the 
mighty women Sherkhs of Franguestan She 
goes unveiled among Kings, and only princes 
may touch her hand 

Lapy cicety Allah upon thee, Sidi el Assif! 
Be a good little SheiLh, and shake hands 

sipt [mdly touching her hand| Now this 
is a wonderful thing, and worthy to be 
chromeled with the story of Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba Is it not so, Osman Ahi? 

oswan Allah upon thee, master! 1t 1s so 

srpr Brassbound Ah the oath of a just 
man fulfils itself without many words The 
infidel Cadi, thy captive, falls to my share 

prassBounD [firmly] It cannot be, Sidi el 
Assif [Sidt’s brors contract gravely] The price 
of his blood will be required of our lord the 
Sultan I will take him to Moroccoand deliver 
hım up there 
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spi [zmpresswvely] Brassbound I am in 
mine own house and amid mine own people 
J am the Sultan here Consider what you say, 
for when my word goes forth for hfe or death, 
it may not be recalled 

BRASSBOUND Sidi el Assif I will buy the 
man from you at what price you choose to 
name, and if I do not pay faithfully, you shall 
take my head for his 

sipt Itis well You shall keep the man, and 
give me the woman ın payment 

SIR HOWARD AND BRASSBOUND [mth the same 
ympulse] No, no 

LADY cIcELY [eagerly] Yes, yes Certainly, 
Mr Sidi Certainly 

Sidt smiles gravely 

SIR HOWARD Impossible 

BRASSBOUND You dont know what youre 
doing 

LADY cicety Oh, dont I? Ive not crossed 
Afnea and stayed with six canmbal chiefs for 
nothing [Zo the Shekh] It’s all night, Mr 
Sidi I shall be dehghted 

SIR HOWARD You are mad Do you suppose 
this man will treat you as a European gentle- 
man would? 

LapyY ciceLy No he’ll treat me like one of 
Nature’s gentlemen look at Ins perfectly 
splendid face! [Addressing Osman as if he was 
her oldest and most attached retamner) Osman 
be sure you choose me a good horse, and get 
a nice strong camel for my luggage 

Osman, after a moment of stupefaction, 
hurries out Lady Cicely puts on her hat and pins 
tt to her hair, the Sheikh gazing at her during the 
process nnth tumd admiration 

DRINKWATER [chuckling] She'll mawch em 
all to church next Sunder lawk a bloomin Jot 
o cherrity kids you see if she downt 

LADY CICELY [busily] Goodbye, Howard 
dont be anxious about me, and above all, 
dont bring a parcel of men with guns to 
rescue me I shall be all nght now that I am 
getting away from the escort Captain Brass- 
bound I rely on you to see that Sir Howard 
gets safe to Mogador [Whispering] Take your 
hand off that pistol [He takes his hand out of 
his pocket, reluctantly] Goodbye 

A tumult mthout They all turn apprehen- 
swely to the arch Osman rushes in 

osman The Cadı, the Cadı He 1s in anger 
His men are upon us Defend— 

The Cadt, a vigorous, fatfeatured, choleric, 
whitehawred and bearded elder, rushes in, cudgel 
in hand, mith an overwhelming retinue, and 
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silences Osman nith a sounding thnach In a 
moment the bach of the room ts cronded nith his 
followers The Sherh retreats a litle tonards 
lus men, and the Cadı comes tmpetuously for- 
ward betneen him and Lady Cicely 

THE CADI Now woe upon thee, Sidi el Assif, 
thou child of mischief! 

sını [sternly] Am I a dog, Muley Othman, 
that thou speakest thus to me? 

THE capI Wilt thou destroy thy country, 
and give us all into the hands of them that 
set the sea on fire but yesterday with their 
ships of war? Where are the Tranguestam 
captives? 

LADY cicELY Here we are, Cadi How dye 
do? 

tHe capt Allah upon thee, thou moon at 
the full! Where 1s thy kinsman, the Cadi of 
Franguestan? I am his friend, his servant I 
come on behalf of my master the Sultan to 
do him honor, and to cast down Ins enemies 

SIR HOWARD You are very good, I am sure 

sipi [graver than ever] Muley Othman— 

THE capi [fumbling nm hes breast] Peace, 
peace, thou inconsiderate one [He takes out 
a letter] 

BRASSBOUND Cadi— 

THE cap! Oh thou dog, thou, thou accused 
Brassbound, son of a wanton it 1s thou hast 
led Sidi el Assif into this wrongdoing Read 
this writing that thou has brought upon me 
from the commander of the warship 

BrasspounD Warship! [He takes the letter 
and opens t, his men whispering to one another 
very low-spiritedly meanwhile] 

REDBROOK Warship! Whew! 

Jounson Gunboat, praps 

DRINKWATER Lawk bloomin Worterleoo 
buses, they are, on this cowst 

Brassbound folds up the letter, looking glum 

SIR HOWARD [sharply] Well, sir, are we not 
to have the benefit of that letter? Your men 
are waiting to hear xt, I think 

BRasspounD It 1s not a Bntish ship [Sir 
Howard's face falls} 

LADY ciccLy What 1s it, then? 

BrasspounD An American cruiser The 
Santiago 

THE capt [tearing his beard) Woe! alas! 1t 18 
where they set the sea on fire 

sıvı Peace, Muley Othman Allah 1s still 
above us 

Jounsow Would zou mind readin 1t to us, 
capn? 

BRASSBOUND [grimly] Oh, I'll read 1t to you 
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“Mogador Harbor 26 Sept 1899 Captamn 
Hamhn Kearney, of the crmser Santago, 
presents the compliments of the United 
States to the Cadi: Muley Othman el Kintafi, 
and announces that he 1s coming to look for 
the two Bntsh travellers Sir Howard Hallam 
and Lady Cicely Waynflete, in the Cadh’s 
Jursdiction. As the search will be conducted 
with machme guns, the prompt return of the 
travellers to Mogador Harbor will save much 
trouble to all parties ” 

THE CADI Ás I hye, O Cad, and thou, moon 
of loveliness, ye shall be led back to Mogador 
with honor And thou, accursed Brassbound, 
shalt go thither a prisoner in chains, thou and 
thy people [Brassbound and his men make a 
movement to defend themselves} Seize them 

taby ciccuy Oh, please dont fight [Brass- 
bound, seeng that his men are hopelessly ont- 
numbered, makes no resistance They are made 
prisoners by the Cadr s folloners} 

sini [attempting to draw jus scimitar] The 
woman is mine I will not forego her. [He 
as seized and overpowered after a Homerc 
struggle} 

sin HowARD [drily} Í told yon you were not 
m a strong position, Captam Brassbound 
{Looking rmplacably at him) You are laid by 
the heels my fmend, as I said you would be 

LADY cicELY But I assure you— 

BRASsBOUND (interrupting her] What have 
you to assure him of° You persuaded me to 
spare him Look at bss face Wall you be able 
to persuade him to spare me? 


ACT Jil 


Tord forenoon filtered through small 
Moorish nindows high up in the adobe nalls of 
the largest room tn Leslie Rankan’s house A 
clean cool room, mith the table (a Christan 
article) setin the mddle, a presidentially elbowed 
chair bekind ıt, and an inkstand and paper ready 
for the sitter A couple of cheap American chars 
right and left of the table, facing the same way 
as the presidenttal char, give a gudical aspect to 
the arrangement Ranian rs placing a litle tray 
ath a gug and some glasses near the mistand 
when Lady Ctcely’s voce ts heard at the door, 
mhich ts bekind kum in the corner to lus right 

LADY cice» Good moming May I come 
m?’ 

ranen Certamly [She comes ın to the 
nearest end of the table She has discarded all 
travelling cquepment, and ts dressed exactly as 
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she meght be in Surrey on a very hot day) Sitye 
doon, Leddy Ceecily 

LaDY CICELY [siting down} How mice youve 
made the room for the mquiry! 

RANKIN [doubtfully] I could wsh there were 
more chars Yon American captain will pre- 
side in this, and that leaves but one for Sir 
Howrrd and one for your leddyshyp I could 
almost be tempted to call ıt a marcy that 
your friend that owns the yacht has sprained 
his ankle and cannot come I msdoubt me it 
will not look yudeecial to have Captain Kear- 
ney’s officers squatting on the floor 

LADY ciceLy Oh, they wont mmd What 
about the prisoners? 

RANKIN They are to be broat here from the 
town gaol presently 

LADY CICELY And where 1s that silly old 
Cadi, and my handsome Sheikh Sidi? I must 
see them before the inquiry, or theyll give 
Captam Kearney quite a false impression of 
what happened 

RANKIN But ye cannot see them They de- 
camped last mght, back to ther castles mm 
the Atlas 

LADY CICELY [delghted] No! 

RANKIN Indeed and they did The poor 
Cadi 1s so tarrified by all he has haird of the 
destruction of the Spanish fleet, that he 
darent trust humself in the captain’s hands 
{Looking reproachfully at her] On your journey 
back here, ye seem to have frightened the 
poor man yourself, Leddy Ceecily, by talling 
to him about the fanatical Chreestiamty of 
the Amencans Ye have largely yourself to 
thank if he’s gone 

Lapy ciceLy Allah be praised! What a 
weight off our minds, Mr Ranian! 

RANDIN [pussled] And why? Do ye not 
understand how necessary their evidence 1s” 

Lapy ciceLy Their evidence! It would 
spoil everything They would perjure them- 
selves out of pure spite against poor Captain 
Brassbound 

RANEIN [amased] Do ye call nm poor 
Captan Brassbound! Does not your leddy- 
ship hnow that this Brassbound 1s—Heaven 
forgive me for judgmg him'—a premous 
scoundrel? Did ye not hear what Sir Howrrd 
told me on the yacht last mght? 

LADY CILY Alla mistake, Mr Rankin all 
a mistake, I assure you You said just now, 
Heaven forgive you for judging him! Well, 
thats just what the whole quarrel 1s about 
Captamn Brassbound is just hke you he thinks 
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we have no nght to judge one another, and 
as Sir Howard gets £5,000 a year for doing 
nothing else but judging people, he thmhs 
poor Captain Brassbound a regular Anar- 
chist They quarrelled dreadfully at the 
castle You mustnt mind what Sir Howard 
says about him you really mustnt 

RANKIN But his conduct— 

tapy cicety Perfectly samtly, Mr Rankin 
Worthy of yourself in your best moments 
He forgave Sir Howard, and did all he could 
to save him 

RANKIN Ye astoanish me, Leddy Ceecily 

“apy ciceLy And think of the temptation 
to behave badly when he had us all there 
helpless! 

RANKIN The temptation! ay thats true 
Yere ower bonny to be cast away among a 
parcel o Ione, lawless men, my leddy 

LADY CICELY [naively] Bless me, thats quite 
true, and I never thought of it! Oh, after 
that you really must do all you can to help 
Captain Brassbound 

RANKIN [reservedly] No I cannot say that, 
Leddy Ceecily I doubt he has imposed on 
your good nature and sweet disposeetion 
I had a crack with the Cadi as well as with 
Sir Howrrd, and there 1s httle question in my 
mind but that Captam Brassbound ıs no 
better than a breegand 

LADY CICELY [apparently deeply ımpressed) I 
wonder whether he can be, Mr Rankin If 
you think so, thats heavily against him in my 
opinion, because you have more knowledge 
of men than anyone else here Perhaps I’m 
mistaken I only thought you might hhe to 
help him as the son of your old friend 

RANKIN [startled] The son of my old friend! 
What d’ye mean? 

Lapy ciceLy Oh! Didnt Sir Howard tell 
you that? Why, Captain Brassbound turns 
out to be Sir Howard’s nephew, the son of 
the brother you hnew 

RANKIN [overwhelmed] I saw the likeness the 
night he came here! It’s true it’s true Uncle 
and nephew! 

LaDy cicELy Yes thatswhy they quarrelled 
so 

RANKIN [sth @ momentary sense of il usage} 
I think Sir Howrrd mht have told me that 

LADY CICELY Of course he ought to have 
told you You see he only tells one sıde of 
the story That comes from his tramıng as a 
barnster You mustnt think he’s naturally 
deceitful 1f he’d been brought up as a clergy- 
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man, he’d have told you the whole truth as 
a matter of course 

RANKIN [foo much perturbed to dnell on his 
grievance] Leddy Ceecily I must go to the 
prison and see the lad He may have been a 
bit wild, but I cant leave poor Miles’s son un- 
befriended ın a foreign gaol 

LADY CICELY [rising, radtant] Oh, how good 
of you! You have a real hind heart of gold, 
Mr Rankin Now, before you go, shall we just 
put our heads together, and consider how to 
give Miles’s son every chance—J mean of 
course every chance that he ought to have 

RANKIN [rather addled] I am so confused by 
this astoamshing news— 

LADY CICELY Yes, yes of course you are 
But dont you think he would make a better 
impression on the American captain if he 
were a httle more respectably diessed? 

RANKIN Mebbe But how can that be 
remedied here in Mogador? 

LADY CICELY Oh, Ive thought of that You 
know I’m going bach to England by way of 
Rome, Mr Rankin, and I’m bringing a port- 
manteau full of clothes for my brother there 
he’s ambassador, you know, and has to be 
very particular as to what he wears I had 
the portmanteau brought here this moining 
Now would you mind taking 1t to the piison, 
and smartenmng up Captain Brassbound a 
httle Tell him he ought to do it to shew his 
respect for me, and he will It will be quite 
easy there are two Krooboys waiting to 
carry the portmanteau You will J hnow you 
will [She edges hım to the door] And do you 
think there 1s time to get him shaved? 

RANKIN [succumbing, half benildered} I'll 
do my best 

LApy cIcELi I hnow you will [As hess gong 
out] Oh! one word, Mr Rankin [Ile comes bach] 
The Cadi didnt know that Captain Brass- 
bound was Sir Howard’s nephew, did he? 

RANKIN No 

Lapy ciceLy Then he must have misunder- 
stood everything quite dreadfully I’mafraid, 
Mr Rankin—though you know best, of 
course—that we are bound not to repeat 
anything at the inquiry that the Cad: said 
He didnt know, you see 

RANKIN [canntly] I take your point, Leddy 
Ceecily It alters the case I shall certainly 
make no allusion to ıt 

LADY CICELY [magnantmously] Well, then, 
I wont ether There! 

They shake hands ont Str Howard comes tn 

M 
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SIR HOWARD Good morning, Mr Rankin I not behelped,howeverdisagreeableitmay be 


hope you got home safely from the yacht 
last night 
RANKIN Quite safe, thank ye, Sır Howrrd 
LADY ciceELY Howard he’sin a hurry Dont 
make hım stop to talk 
sin HowaRD Very good, very good [He 
comes to the table and takes Lady Cicely’s chair] 
RANKIN Oo revoir, Leddy Ceecily 
LADY cIcELY Bless you, Mr Rankin [Ranizn 
goes out She comes io the other end of the table, 
looking at Sir Howard nith a troubled, sorron- 
Sully sympathetic ar, but unconsciously making 
her right hand stalk about the table on the tips 
of us fingers in a tentative stealthy may which 
mould put Sir Howard on his guard vf he were 
ın a suspicious frame of mind, which, as tt 
happens, he ıs noi] I'm so sorry for you, 
Howard, about this unfortunate inquiry 
SIR HOWARD [sninging round on his char, 
astontshed| Sorry for me! Why? 
LADY CICELY It will look so dreadful Your 
own nephew, you know 
sin HowaRD Cicely an English judge has 
no nephews, no sons even, when he has to 
carry out the law 
LADY ciceLy But then he oughtnt to have 
any property either People wall never under- 
stand about the West Indian Estate Theyll 
think youre the wicked uncle out of the 
Babes in the Wood [With a fresh gush of 
compasscon} I’m so so sorry for you 
SIR HOWARD (rather stiffly] I really do not 
see how I need your commiseration, Cicely 
The woman was an impossible person, half 
mad, half drunk Do you understand what 
such a creature 1s when she has a grievance, 
and mmagines some innocent person to be the 
author of it 
LADY CICELY [rnith a touch of impatience) Oh, 
qute Thatll be made clear enough I can 
see it all mm the papers already our half mad, 
half drunk sister-in-law, making scenes with 
you m the steeet, with the police called mm, 
and prison and all the rest of 1t The family 
will be furious [Sir Howard quails She ın- 
stantly follows up her advantage nith) Think 
of papa! 
SIR HOWARD I shall expect Lord Waynflete 
to look at the matter as a reasonable man 
LADY cIcELy Do yon think he’s so greatly 
changed as that, Howard? 
sin HowarD [ falling bach on the fatalism of 
the depersonaltzed public man} My dear Cicely 
there 1s no use discussing the matter. It can- 


LaDY ciceLy Of course not Thats whats 
so dreadful Do you think people will under- 
stand? 

SIR HOWARD I really cannot say Whether 
they do or not, J cannot help it 

LADY CICELY If you were anybody but a 
Judge, 1t wouldnt matter so much But a 
judge mustnt even be misunderstood [De- 
sparingly| Oh, it’s dreadful, Howard it’s 
terrible! What would poor Mary say 2f she 
were ahve now? 

SIR HOWARD [nzth emotion] I dont think, 
Cicely, that my dear wife would misunder- 
stand me 

LADY ciceLy No she’d know you mean 
well And when you came home and said, 
“Mary Ive just told all the world that your 
sister-in-law was a police court ermmunal, and 
that I sent her to prison, and your nephew 
1s a brigand, and I’m sending him to prison,” 
she’d have thought 1t must be all nght be- 
cause you did ıt ~But you dont think she 
would have liked it, any more than papa and 
the rest of us, do you? 

SIR HOWARD [appalled] But what am I to do? 
Do you ask me to compound a felony? 

LADY CICELY [sternly] Certainly not I would 
not allow such a thing, even if you were 
wicked enough to attempt it No What I say 
1s, that you ought not to tell the story your- 
self 

SIR HOWARD Why? 

LADY cicELy Because everybody would 
say you are such a clever lawyer you could 
make a poor simple sailor hke Captain 
Keamey believe anything The proper thing 
for you to do, Howard, 1s to let me tell the 
exact truth Then you can simply say thet 
you are bound to confirm me Nobody can 
blame you for that 

SIR HOWARD [looking suspiciously at her] 
Cicely you are up to some devilment 

LADY cIceLx [promptly washing her hands of 
his interests] Oh, very well Tell the story 
yourself, m your own clever way I only pro- 
posed to tell the exact truth You call that 
devilment So 1t1s, I daresay, from a lawyer's 
point of view 

sin HowaRD I hope youre not offended 

LADY CICELY [mith the utmost goodhumor] My 
dear Howard, not a bit Of course youre 
right you know how these things ought to 
be done I'll do exactly what you tell me, 
and confirm everything you say 
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stn HOWARD [alarmed by the completeness of 
fis urctory] Oh, my dear, you mustnt act in 
my mterest You must give your evidence 
with absolute impartiality [She nods, as if 
thoroughly tmpressed and reproved, and gazes 
at lum mith the steadfast candor pecultar to 
liars who read novels His eyes turn to the 
ground, and his brow clouds perplexedly He 
mses, rubs his chin nervously mih his fore- 
finger, and adds} 1 think, perhaps, on reflec- 
tion, that there is something to be said for your 
proposal to reheve me of the very painful 
duty of telling what has occurred 

LADY CICELY [holding off] But youd do 1t so 
very much better 

stk HOWARD [or that very reason, perhaps, 
it had better come from you 

Lapy cicety freluctantly} Well, 1f youd 
rather 

sin HOWARD But mind, Cicely, the exact 
truth 

LADY CICELY [mth conviction} The exact 
truth [They shake hands on zt} 

SIR HOWARD [holding her hand] Fiat justitia 
ruat ccelum! 

LADY CICELY Let Justice be done, though 
the ceiling fall! 

An American bluejacket appears at the door 

BLUEJACKET Captam Kearney’s cawm- 
pliments to Lady Waynflete, and may he 
come 1n? 

LaDy cicety Yes By all means Where are 
the prisoners? 

BLUEJACKET Party gawn to the jail to fetch 
em, marm 

LADY CICELY Thank you I should lke to 
be told when they are coming, if I might 

BLUEJACKET You Shallso, marm [He stands 
aside, saluting, to admut his captain, and goes 
out] 

Captain Hamlin Kearney ıs a robustly bult 
western American, mith the keen, squeezed, mnd 
beaten eyes and obstinately enduring mouth of 
hus profession A curtous ethnological specimen, 
mith all the nations of the old world at war tn his 
veins, he 1s developing arlficrally in the direction 
of sleekness and culture under the restrawts of 
an overwhelming dread of European criticism, 
and clmatically in the direction of the indigenous 
North American, who ıs already wn possession 
of las hair, has cheekbones, and the manker n- 
stincts in him which the sea has rescued from 
cwiltzation The norld, pondering on the great 
part of tts own future which ts in his hands, con- 
templates him mith wonder as to what the devil 
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he nall evolve into ın another century or tno 
Meanwhile he presents himself to Lady Cicely 
as a blunt satlor who has something to say to her 
concerning her conduct nhich he nishes to put 
politely, as becomes an officer addressing a lady, 
but also mth an emphatically tmplied rebuke, as 
an American addressing an English person nho 
has taken a hberty 

LADY CICELY [as he enters) So glad youve 
come, Captain Kearney 

KEARNEY (coming betneen Sir Honard and 
Lady Cicely} When we parted yesterday 
ahfternoon, Lady Waynflete, I was unaware 
that in the course of your visit to my ship 3 ou 
had entirely altered the sleeping arrange- 
ments of my stokers Ithahnkyou Ascaptain 
of the ship, I am customainly cawnsulted 
before the orders of Enghsh visitors are 
carried out, but as your alterations appear 
to cawndooce to the comfort of the men, I 
have not interfered with them 

LADY ciceLy How clever of } ou to find out! 
I beheve you know every bolt in that ship 

Kearney softens perceptibly 

SIR HOWARD Iam really very sorry that my 
sister-in-law has taken so serious a liberty, 
Captain Kearney It 1s a mama of hers— 
supply a mama Why did your men pay any 
attention to her? 

KEARNEX [nith gravely dessembled humor] 
Well, I ahsked that question too I said, Why 
did you obey that lady’s orders stead of 
wasting for mine? They said they didnt see 
exactly how they could refuse I ahsked 
whether they cawnsidered that disciphne 
They said, Well, sir, will you talk to the lady 
yourself next time? 

LADY CICELY I’m so sorry But you know, 
Captain, the one thing that one misses on 
board a man-of-war is a woman 

KEARNEY We often feel that deprivation 
verry keenly, Lady Waynflete 

LADY ciceLy My uncle 1s first Lord of the 
Admuralty, and I am always telling him what 
a scandal it 1s that an English captain should 
be forbidden to take Ins wife on board to 
look after the ship 

KEARNEY Stranger still, Lady Wayjnflete, 
he 1s not forbidden to take any other lady 
Yours is an extraordinairy country—to an 
Amerrican 

LADY CICELY But it’s most serious, Captain 
The poor men go melancholy mad, and ram 
each other's ships and do all sorts of things 

str HOWARD Cicely I beg you will not talk 
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nonsense to Captain Kearney Your ideas 
on some subjects are really hardly decorous 

LADY CICELY [to Kearney] Thats what Enghsh 
people are hke, Captain Kearney They wont 
hear of anything concerming your poor sailors 
except Nelson and Trafalgar You under- 
stand me, dont you? ~ 

KEARNEY [gallantly] I cawnsider that you 
have more sense in your wedding nng finger 
than the British Ahdmiralty has 1 its whole 
cawnstitootion, Lady Waynflete ~ 

LADY CICELY.. Of course I have Salors 
always understand things 

T'he bluejacket reappears 

BLUEJACKET {fo Lady Cicely] Prisoners com- 
ing up the hill, marm 

KEARNEY [turning sharply on him] Who sent 
you ın to say that? 

BLUEJACKET [calmly] British lady’s orders, 
sr [He goes out, unruffled, leaving Kearney 
dumbfounded] 

SIR HOWARD [contemplating Kearney’s ex- 
pression mith dismay] I am really very sorry, 
Captain Kearney I am quite aware that 
Lady Cicely has no mght whatever to give 
orders to your men 

Lavy cicety I didnt give orders [I just 
asked him He has such a nice face! Dont you 
think so, Captain Kearney? [He gasps, speech- 
less] And now will you excuse me a moment ' 
I want to speak to somebody before the 1m- 
quiry begins [She hurries out] 

KEARNEY There is sertnly a wonderful 
chahm about the Bntish aristocracy, Sir 
Howard Hallam Are they all lke that? [He 
takes the presidental charr] 

SIR HOWARD [resuming /us seat on Kearney’s 
right} Fortunately not, Captain Kearney 
Half a dozen such women would make an 
end of law m England im six months 

The bluejachet comes to the door again 

BLUEJAChET All ready, sir 

KEARNEY Verry good J’m waiting 

The bluejachet turns and iiimates ths to 
those nithout The officers of the Santrago enter 

sin HOWARD [rising and bobbing to them mn a 
judicial manner} Good mormng, gentlemen 

They acknowledge the greeting rather shyly, 
boning or touching their caps, and stand in a 
group behind Kearney 

KEARNEY [to Sir Howard] You will be glahd 
to hear that I have a verry good account of 
one of our prisoners from our chahplam, who 
visited them in the gaol He has expressed a 
wish to be cawnverted to Episcopalhanism 
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SIR HowaRD [drily] Yes, I thnk I knowhim 

KEARNEY Bring in the prisoners 

BLUEJACKET [at the door} They are engaged 
with the British lady, sir Shall I ask her— 

KEARNEY [gumping up and exploding in 
storm prercing tones] Bring in the pusoners 
Tell the lady those are my orders Do jou 
hear? Tell her so [The bluejachet goes out 
dubously The officers look at one another in 
mute comment on the unaccountable pepperiness 
of their commander) 

SIR HOWARD [suavely] Mr Rankin will be 
present, I presume 

KEARNEY [angrily] Rahnkan! Who 1s Rahn- 
kin? 

SIR HOWARD Our host the missionary 

KEARNEY [subsiding unmillingly] Oh! Rahn- 
kin, 1s he? He’d better look sharp or he'll be 
late [Agan exploding] What are they dong 
with those prisoners? 

Rankin hurries in, and takes his place near 
Sir Howard 

SIR HOWARD This 1s Mr Rankin, Captain 
Kearney 

RANKIN Excuse my delay, Captain Kear- 
ney The leddy sent me on an errand 
{Kearney grunts] I thoaght I should be late 
But the first thing I heard when I arnved | 
was your officer giving your compliments to 
Leddy Ceecily, and would she kindly allow 
the prisoners to come 1n, as you were anxious 
to see her again Then I knew I was ın time 

KEARNEY Oh, that was it, was ıt? May I 
ask, sir, did you notice any sign on Lady 
Waynflete’s part of cawmplying with that 
verry moderate request 

LADY CICELY [outside] Coming, coming 

The prisoners are brought ın by a guard 
of armed bluejachets Drinkwater first, again 
elaborately clean, and conveying by a virtuous 
and steadfast smirk a cheerful confidence an his 
wnnocence Johnson soltd and inexpressive, Red- 
brook unconcerned and debonair, Marzo uneasy 
These four form a little group together on the 
captain’s left The rest wait unintelligently on 
Providence ın a row against the wall on the same 
side, shepherded by the bluejachets The first 
bluejacket, a petty officer, posts kemself on the 
captain’s right, behind Rankin and Str Howard 
Finally Brassbound appears nith Lady Cicely 
on ius arm He 1s in fashionable frock coat and 
trousers, spotless collar and cuffs, and elegant 
boots He carries a glossy tall hat wn his hand 
To an unsophisticated eye, the change ts mon- 
strous and appalling, and tts effect on himself ts 
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so unmanning that he ts quite out of countenance 
—a sharen Samson Lady Cicely, however, ws 
greatly pleased mith tt, and the rest regard it as 
an unquestionable improvement The officers fall 
back gallantly to allow her to pass Kearney 
rises to receive her, and stares nith some sur- 
prise at Brassbound as she stops at the table on 
fas left Str Howard rises punetehously when 
Kearney rises and sits when he sits 

KEARNEY Is this another gentleman of 
your party, Lady Waynflete? I presume I 
met you lahst mght, sir, on board the yacht 

prasspounD No I am your prisoner My 
name 1s Brassbound 

DRINKWATER [offictously] Kepn Brarsbahnd, 
of the schooner Thenksgiv— 

repBRooK [hastily] Shut up, you fool [He 
elbows Drinkwater into the background] 

KEARNEY [surprised and rather susprcious] 
Well, I hardly understand this However, if 
you are Captam Brassbound, you can tahe 
your place with the rest [Brassbound joins 
Redbrool. and Johnson Kearney sets down again 
after inviting Lady Cicely, nith a solemn gesture, 
to tale ihe vacant charr) Now let me see You 
are a man of experience in these matters, 
Sir Howard Hallam If you had to conduct 
this business, how would you start? 

Lapy cicety He'd call on the counsel for 
the prosecution, wouldnt you, Howard? 

stn HOWARD But there 1s no counsel for the 
prosecution, Cicely 

Lapy ciceLy Oh yes there is I’m counsel 
for the prosecution You mustnt let Sir 
Howard make a speech, Captain Kearney 
his doctors have positively forbidden any- 
thing of that sort Will you begin with me? 

KEARNEX By your leave, Lady Waynflete, 
I thnk I wall gust begin wth myself Sailor 
fashion will do as well here as lawyer fashion 

LADY ciceLy Ever so much better, dear 
Captain Kearney [Stlence Kearney composes 
himself to speah She breaks out again) You 
look so mee as a judge! 

A general smile Drini nater splutters into a 
half suppressed laugh 

REDBROOK [17 a fierce whisper] Shut up, you 
fool, will you? [Again he pushes him bach mith 
a furtive Inch} 

SIR HOWARD [remonstrating] Cicely! 

REARNEY [grimly keeping hus countenance] 
Your ladyship’s cawmpliments will be m 
order at a later stage Captain Brassbound 
the position is ths My ship, the Umted 
States cruiser Sanhago, was spoken off 
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Mogador lahst Thursday by the yacht Red- 
gauntlet The owner of the aforesaid yacht, 
who 1s not present through having spramed 
his ahnhle, gave me sertn information In 
cawnsequence of that information the San- 
tago made the tventy knots to Mogador 
Harbor inside of fifty-seven mmutes Before 
noon next day a messenger of mine gave 
the Cadi of the district sertn information 

In cawnsequence of that information the 
Cadi stimulated himself to some ten knots 
an hour, and lodged you and your men in 
Mogador jail at my disposal The Cadi then 
went back to Ins mountain fahstnesses, so 
we shall not have the pleasure of his com- 
pany here today Do you follow me so far? 

BRASSBOUND Yes I know what jou did and 
what the Cadi did The point is, why did you 
do 1t? 

KEARNEY With doo patience we shall come 
to that presently Mr Rahnhkin will jou 
kindly take up the parable? 

RANKIN On the very day that Sir Howrrd 
and Lady Cicely started on their excursion 
I was apphed to for medicine by a follower 
of the Sheikh Sidi el Asaf He told me I 
should never see Sir Howrrd again, because 
his master knew he was a Christian and would 
take him out of the hands of Captain Brass- 
bound I hurried on board the yacht and told 
the owner to scour the coast for a gunboat 
or crmser to come mto the harbor and put 
persuasion on the authorities [Sir [Honard 
turns and looks at Rankin mith a sudden doubt 
of hus integrity as a natness} 

KEARNEY But I understood from ourchahp- 
lain that you reported Captain Brassbound 
as m league with the Sheikh to dehyer Sir 
Howard up to him 

RANKIN That was my first hasty conclusion, 
Captain Kearney But it appears that the 
compact between them was that Captain 
Brassbound should escort travellers under 
the Sheikh’s protection at a certain payment 
per head, provided none of them were Chris- 
tans As J understand it, he tried to smuggle 
Sir Howrrd through under this compact, and 
the Sheikh found him out 

DRINKWATER Rawt, gavner Thets jest ah 
it wors The Kepn— 

REDBROOK [again suppressing him} Shut up, 
you fool, I tell you 

SIR HOWARD [io Ran/in] May I ash have 
you had any conversation with Lady Cicely 
on this subject? 
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RANKIN [naively] Yes [Sir Howard grunts 
emphatically, as who should say “I thought so ”’ 
Rankin continues, addressing the court] May 
I say how sorry I am that there are so few 
chairs, Captain and gentlemen 

KEARNEY [mth gemal American courtesy] Oh, 
thats all right, Mr Rahnkin Well, I see no 
harm so far 1ts human fawlly, but not human 
crime Now the counsel for the prosecution 
can proceed to prosecute The floor is yours, 
Lady Waynflete 

LADY CICELY [rising] I can only tell you the 
exact truth— 

DRINKWATER [:nvoluntarıly] Naow, downt do 
thet, hdy— 

REDBROOK [as before] Shut up, you fool, 
will you 

LADY CICELY We had a most dehghtful trip 
in the hills, and Captain Brassbound’s men 
could not have been mcer—I must say that 
for them—until we saw a tnbe of Arabs— 
such nice looking men'—and then the poor 
things were frightened 

KEARNEY The Arabs? 

LapyciceLy No Arabsareneverfnghtened 
The escort, of course escorts are always 
frightened I wanted to speak to the Arab 
chief, but Captain Brassbound cruelly shot 
his horse, and the chief shot the Count, and 
then— 

KEARNEY The Count! What Count? 

LADY ciceLy Marzo Thats Marzo [pointing 
to Marzo, who grins and touches hrs forehead] 

KEARNEY [slightly overwhelmed by the un- 
expected profusion of ncident and character ın 
her story| Well, what happened then? 

LADY cIcELY Then the escort ran away— 
all escorts do—and dragged me into the 
castle, which you really ought to make them 
clean and whitewash thoroughly, Captain 
Kearney Then Captain Brassbound and Sir 
Howard turned out to be related to one 
another [Sensation], and then of course there 
was a quarrel The Hallams always quarrel 

SIR HOWARD [rising to protest) Cicely! Cap- 
tain Kearney this man told me— 

LADY cIcELy [swiftly interrupting iam] You 
mustnt say what people told you it’s not 

evidence [Sir Howard chokes mith indignation] 

KEARNEY [calmly] Allow the lady to 
pro-ceed, Sir Howard Hallam 

SIR HOWARD [recovering hus self-control with 
a gulp, and resuming his seat] I beg your par- 
don, Captain Kearney 

LADY cicELy Then Sidi came 
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KEARNEY Sidney! Who was Sidney? 

LADY cicELy No, Sidi The Shaikh Sidi el 
Assif A noble creature, with such a fine face! 
He fell in Jove with me at first sight— 

SIR HOWARD [remonstrating] Cicely! 

LADY CICELY He did you know he did You 
told me to tell the exact truth 

KEARNEY I can readily believe it, madam 
Proceed 

LADY CICELY Well, that put the poor fellow 
into a most cruel dilemma You see, he could 
clam to carry off Sir Howard, because Sir 
Howard is a Christian But as I am only a 
woman, he had no claim to me 

KEARNEY [somewhat sternly, suspecting Lady 
Cicely of aristocratic atheism] But you are a 
Christian woman 

Lapy cicety No the Arabs dont count 
women They dont believe we have any souls 

RANKIN That 1s true, Captain the poor 
benighted creatures! 

LADY ciceLy Well, what was he to do? He 
wasnt in love with Sir Howard, and he was 
in love with me So he naturally offered to 
swop Sir Howard for me Dont you think 
that was nice of him, Captain Kearney? 

KEARNEY I should have done the same 
myself, Lady Waynflete Proceed 

LADY CIcELyY Captain Brassbound, I must 
say, was nobleness itself, in spite of the 
quarrel between himself and Sir Howard 
He refused to give up either of us, and was 
on the pont of fighting for us when in came 
the Cadi with your most amusing and de- 
hghtful letter, captam, and bundled us all 
back to Mogador after callg my poor Sidi 
the most dreadful names, and putting all the 
blame on Captain Brassbound So here we 
are Now, Howard, isnt that the exact truth, 
every word of 1t? 

sir HowaRD It is the truth, Cicely, and 
nothing but the truth But the English law 
requires a witness to tell the whole truth 

LADY cicELy What nonsense! As if any- 
body ever knew the whole truth about any- 
thing! [Sttteng down, much hurt and discouraged] 
I’m sorry you wish Captam Kearney to 
understand that I am an untruthful witness 

sin Howard No but— 

LADY cIcELY Very well, then please dont 
say things that convey that impression 

KEARNEY But Sir Howard told me yester- 
day that Captam Brassbound threatened to 
sell him into slavery 

LADY CICELY [springing up again) Did Sir 
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Howard tell you the things he said about 
Captain Brassbound’s mother? [Renened sen- 
sation] I told you they quarrelled, Captain 
Kearney I said so, didnt I? 

REDBROOK [crisply] Distinctly [Drinkwater 
opens his mouth to corroborate] Shut up, you 
fool 

LADY cicety Of course I did Now, Captain 
Kearney, do you want me—does Sir Howard 
want me—does anybody want me to go into 
the details of that shocking family quarrel? 
Am I to stand here in the absence of any 
individual of my own sex and repeat the 
language of two angry men? 

KEARNEY [reseng wmpressively] The Umted 
States navy will have no hahnd in offering 
any violence to the pure instincts of woman- 
hood Lady Waynflete I thahnk you for the 
deheacy with which you have given your 
evidence [Lady Cicely beams on hum gratefully 
and sits donn triumphant} Captam Brass- 
bound I shall not hold you respawnsible for 
what you may have said when the Enghsh 
bench addressed you ın the language of the 
English forecastle—[Sir Howard ıs about to 
protest] No, Sır Howard Hallam, excuse me 
In moments of pahssıon I have called a man 
that myself We are all glahd to find real 
flesh and blood beneath the ermine of the 
judge We will now drop a subject that 
should never have been broached 1m a lady’s 
presence [He resumes his seat, and adds, in a 
businesslike tone] Is there anything further 
before we release these men? 

BLUEJACKET There are some dawcuments 
handed over by the Cadi, sr He rechoned 
they were sort of magic spells The chahplain 
ordered them to be reported to you and 
burnt, with your leave, sir 

KEARNEY What are they? 

BLUEJACKET [reading from a list] Four books, 
torn and dirty, made up of separate numbers, 
value each wawn penny, and entitled Sweeny 
Todd, the Demon Barber of London, the 
Skeleton Horseman— 

DRINKWATER [rushing forward in painful 
alarm and anaety| It’s maw lawbrary, gavner 
Downt burn em 

KEARNEY Youll be better without that 
sort of readmg, my man 

DRINKWATER [2m intense distress, appealing 
to Lady Cicely] Downt let em burn em, hdy 
They dassent if you horder em not to [With 
desperate eloquence] Yer dunno wot them 
books 1s tome They took me aht of the saw- 
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did reeyellities of the Worterleoo Rowd 
They formed maw mawnd they shaowed 
me sathink awgher than the squalor of a 
corster’s lawf— 

repBROOK [collaring ktm] Oh shut up, you 
fool Get out Ilold your ton— 

DRINKWATER [frantically breaking from ham) 
Lidy, idy sy a word forme Ey a feelin awt 
[H:s tears choke hım he clasps lis hands in 
dumb entreaty] 

LADY CICELY [touched] Dont burn his books, 
Captain Let me give them bach to hm 

KEARNEY The books will be handed over to 
the lady 

DRINAWATER [272 a small vorce] Thenhyer, 
hdy [He retsres among his comrades, snwelling 
subduedly] 

REDBROOK [asede to him as he passes] You 
silly ass, you [Drinkwater sniffs and does not 
reply] 

KEARNEY J suppose you and your men 
accept this lady’s account of what passed, 
Captain Brassbound 

BRASSBOUND [gloomly] Yes It 1s true—as 
far as ıt goes 

KEARNEY [ımpat:ently] Do you wawnt ıt to 
go any further? 

marzo She leave out something Arab 
shoot me She nurse me She cure me 

KEARNEY And who are you, pray? 

MARZO [seised nith a sanctımon:ous desire to 
demonstrate hus higher nature] Only dam thief 
Dam har Dam rascal She no lady 

JOHNSON [revolted by the seeming insult to the 
Enghsh peerage from a low Italan) What? 
Whats that you say? 

marzo No lady nurse dam rascal Only 
saint She saint She get me to heaven—get 
us all to heaven We do what we hke now 

LADY CICELY Indeed you wıll do nothing of 
the sort, Marzo, unless you hhe to behave 
yourself very mcely indeed What hour did 
you say we were to lunch at, Captain 
Kearney? 

KEARNEY You recall me to my dooty, 
Lady Waynflete My barge will be ready to 
take off you and Sir Howard to the Santiago 
at one o’clawk [He rises] Captain Brass- 
bound this innquery has elicited no reason 
why I should detain you or your men I 
advise you to ahet as escort in future to 
heathens exclusively Mr Rahnkin I thanhh 
you in the name of the Umited States for the 
hospitahhity you have extended to us today, 
and I invite you to accompany me bahch to 
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my ship with a view to lunch at half-past-one 

Gentlemen we will wait on the governor of 
the gaol on our way to the harbor [He goes 
out, folloning hus officers, and folloned by the 
bluejackets and the petty officer| 

siR HOWARD [to Lady Cicely} Cicely in the 
course of my professional career I have met 
with unscrupulous witnesses, and, I am sorry 
to say, unscrupulous counsel also But the 
combination of unscrupulous witness and un- 
scrupulcus counsel I have met today has 
taken away my breath You have made me 
your accomplice in defeating justice 

LADY-cicELy Yes arnt you glad it’s been 
defeated for once? [She takes hts arm to go out 
muh him| Captam Brassbound I will come 
back to say goodbye before I go [He nods 
gloomly She goes out mth Sır Howard, follow- 
ing the Captain and lus staff] 

RANKIN [running to Brassbound and taking 
both his hands} I’m nght glad yere cleared 
TIl come back and have a crack with ye when 
yon lunch 1s over God bless ye [He goes out 
quchly] 

Brassbound and his men, left by themselves in 
the room, free and unobserved, go straight out of 
ther senses They laugh, they dance, they em- 
brace one another, they set to partners and waltz 
~ clumsily, they shake hands repeatedly and maud- 
linly Three only retain some sort of self-posses- 
ston Marzo, proud of having successfully thrust 
tumself into a leading part ın the recent proceed- 
wngs and made a dramatic speech, inflates his 
chest, curls his scanty moustache, and throws 
lumself into a swaggering pose, chin up and 
right foot forward, despising the emotional 
English barbarians around him Brassbound’s 
eyes and the working of his mouth shew that he 
as infected mith the general excitement, but he 
bridles himself savagely Redbrook, traimed to 
affect wndifference, grins cynically, ninhs at 
Brassbound, and finally releves himself by as- 
suming the character of a circus ringmaster, 
flourishing an imaginary whip and egging on the 
rest to milder exertions A chmax 1s reached 
when Drinkwater, let loose nithout a stain on his 
character for the second time, 1s rapt by behef an 
kıs star into an ecstasy in which, scorning all 
partnership, he becomes as tt were a whirling der- 
wish, and executes so miraculous a clog dance 
that the others gradually cease their slower antscs 
to stare at him 

BRASSBOUND [tearing off ıs hat and striding 
forward as Drinkwater collapses, exhausted, and 
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this respectable clobber and feel ke a man 
again Stand by, all hands, to jump on the 
captain’s tall hat [He puts the hat donn and 
prepares togump ontt The effect ts starthng, and 
tahes lam completely abach His folloners, far 
from appreciating ius tconoclasm, are shocled 
anto scandahzed sobriety, except Redbrook, who 
ıs intensely tickled by their prudery} 

DRINKWATER Naow, look eah, kepn that 
ynt rawt Dror a lawn somewhere 

JOHNSON I say nothm agen a bit of fun, 
Capn, but lets be gentlemen - 

REDBROOK I suggest to you, Brassbound, 
that the clobber belongs to-Lady Sis Amt 
you going to give 1t back to her? 

BRASSBOUND [pickeng up the hat and brushing 
the dust off 1t anzously) Thats true I’m a fool 
All the same, she shall not see me agam hhe 
this [He pulls off the coat and waistcoat to- 
gether] Does any man here know how to fold 
up this sort of thmg properly? 

REDBROOK Allow me, governor [He takes 
the coat and wwarstcoat to the table, and folds 
them up | 

BRAsSBOUND [loosening hts collar and the front 
of hts shirt] Brandyfaced Jack youre looking 
at these studs I know whats in your mind 

DRINKWATER [zndignantly] Naow yer downt 
nort a bit onıt Wots in maw mawnd 1s secri- 
fawce, seolf-secrifawce 

BRassBouND If one brass pin of that lady’s 
property is missing, I'll hang you with my 
own hands at the gaff of the Thanksgiving— 
and would, if she were lying under the guns 
of all the fleets in Europe {He pulls off the 
shart and stands in has blue jersey, nath his hair 
ruffled He passes his hand through ıt and ex- 
clams] Now I am half a man, at any rate 

REDBROOK A horrible combination, gover~ 
nor churchwarden from the waist down, and 
the rest pirate Lady Sis wont speak to you 
1n It 

BRASSBOUND T'Il change altogether [He 
leaves the room to get his own trousers] 

REDBROOK [softly] Look here, Johnson, and 
gents generally [They gather about lum] 
Spose she takes him back to England! 

marzo [trying to repeat his success] Im! Im 
only dam pirate She samt, I tell you—no 
take any man nowhere 

sounson [severely] Dont you be a zgnorant 
and ummoral foreigner [The rebuke 1s well re- 
ceed, and Marzo 1s hustled into the background 
and extingushed| She wont take him for 
harm, but she might take him for good And 
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then where should we be? 

DRINKWATER Brarsbahnd ynt the ownly 
kepn in the world Wot mikes a kepn 1s brines 
an knollidge o lawf It ynt thet thers naow 
sitch pusson 1ts thet you dunno where to looh 
fr lim [The emphication that he 1s such a person 
ts so intolerable that they receive it mith a pro- 
longed burst of booing] 

BRASSBOUND [returning in as own clothes, get- 
ting into hus jachet as he comes} Stand by, all 
[ They start asunder guiltily, and wait for orders] 
Redbrook you pack that clobber in the 
lady’s portmanteau, and put it aboard the 
yacht for her Johnson you take all hands 
aboard the Thanksgiving, look through the 
stores, weigh anchor, and make all ready for 
sea Then send Jack to wait for me at the shp 
with a boat, and give me a gunfire for a 
signal Lose no time 

JOHNSON Ay, ay, sir All aboard, mates 

ALL Ay, ay [They rush out tumultuously] 

When they are gone, Brassbound sits down at 
the end of the table, nith hes elbows on it and his 
head on hs fists, gloomily thinking Then he 
takes from the breast pocket of his gachet a 
leather case, from which he extracts a scrappy 
packet of dirty letters and newspaper cuttings 
These he throws on the table Next comes a photo- 
graph wm a cheap frame He throws tt down un- 
tenderly beside the papers, then folds his arms, 
and ıs looking at ıt mith grim distaste when Lady 
Cicely enters His bach 1s towards her, and he 
does not hear her Perceving this, she shuts the 
door loudly enough to attract attention He starts 
u 

Ae cicey [coming to the opposite end of the 
table] So youve taken off all my beautiful 
clothes! 

BRASSBOUND Your brother’s, you mean A 
man should wear his own clothes, and a man 
should tell his own lies I’m sorry you had to 
tell mine for me today 

LADY cIcELY Oh, women spend half their 
lives telling little hes fo. men, and sometimes 
big ones We’re used to it But mind! I dont 
admit that I told any today 

BRAssBoUND How did you square my 
uncle? 

LADY CICELY I dont understand the ex- 
pression 

BRASSBOUND I mean— 

LADY CICELY I’m afrad we havnt time to 
go into what you mean before lunch I want 
to speak to you about yom future May IP? 

BRASSBOUND [darlening a little, but politely] 
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Sit down [She stts donn So does he] 

LADx CIceL: What are your plans? 

prassBounD I have no plans You will hea 
a gun fired in the harbor presently That 
will mean that the Thanksgiving’s anchou's 
weighed and that she is w uting for her crp- 
tain to put out to sea And her capt un doesnt 
know now whether to turn her head north or 
south 

LADY CICELY Why not north for England’ 

BRAssBouND Why not south for the Pole? 

Lapy cicety But you must do something 
with yourself? 

BRASSBOUND [seltling humself nith his fists and 
elbows weightily on the table and looking straight 
and powerfully at her] Look you when you 
and I first met, I was a man with a purpose 
I stood alone I saddled no fiend, woman 
or man, with that purpose, because 1% was 
against law, against religion, against my own 
credit and safety But I believed in it, and I 
stood alone for it, as a man should stand fou 
his behef, against law and religion as much 
as against wichedness and selfishness What- 
ever I may be, I am none of your faw eather 
sailors thatll do nothing for their creed but 
go to Heaven for it I was ready to go to hell 
for mine Perhaps you dont understand that 

Lapy cicety Oh bless you, yes It’s so very 
hke a certain sort of man 

BrassBounD I daresay, but Ive not met 
many of that sot Anyhow, that was what I 
was hike I dont say I was happy ım it, but I 
wasnt unhappy, because I wasnt drifting 
I was steering a course and had work in hand 
Give a man health and a course to steer, and 
he’ll never stop to trouble about whether he’s 
happy or not 

LADY cIceL; Sometimes he wont even stop 
to trouble about whether other people ue 
happy or not 

BRASSBOUND I dont deny that nothing 
makes a man so selfish as work But I wis not 
self-seehing 1t seemed to me that I had put 
justice above self I tell you lıfe meant some- 
thing to me then Do you see that dirty little 
bundle of scraps of paper? 

LaDy cicety What are they? 

BRASSBOUND Accounts cut out of news- 
papers Speeches made by my uncle at chari- 
table dinners, or sentencing men to death— 
pious, highminded speeches by 2 man who 
was to me a thef and a murderer! To my 
mind they were more weighty, more mo- 
mentous, better revelations of the wiched 
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ness of Jaw and respectability than the book 
of the prophet Amos What are they now? 
[He quietly tears the nemspaper cuthngs into 
litle fragments and thrors them aray, looking 
fixedly at her meanihale} 

LaDY CICELY. Well, thats a comfort, at all 
events 

BRASSBOUND Yes, but it’s a part of my hfe 
gone your domg, remember What have I 
left? See here! [he tal es up the letters] the letters 
my uncle wrote to my mother with her 
comments on ther cold drawn imsolence, 
their treachery and cruelty And the prteous 
letters she wrote to him later on, returned 
unopened Must they go too? 

LADY CIŒLY [uneasily] I cant ask you to 
destroy your mother’s letters 

BRASSBOUND Why not, now that you have 
taken the meaning out of them? [He tears 
them] Is that a comfort too? 

LADY CICELY It’s a httle sad, but perhaps 
itis best so 

BRASSBOUND That leaves one relic her por- 
trait [He plucl s the photograph out of tts cheap 
case | 

LADY CICELY [mith und curiosity] Oh, let me 
see. [He hands it to her Before she can control 
herself her expression changes to one of unms- 
takeable disappointment and repulsion} 

BRASSBOUND [77th a single sardonte cachin- 
nation] Ha! You expected something better 
than that Well, youre mght Her face does 
not look well opposite yours 

LADY CICELY [dtstressed] I said nothing 

BRASSBOUND What could you say? [He takes 
back the portrat she relinquishes tt authout a 
acord He lools atzt, shakes his head, and takes 
zt quietly between his finger and thumb to tear ıt} 

LADY CICELY [stayıng his hand] Oh, not your 
mother’s picture! 

BRASSBOUND If that were your picture, 
would you hke your son to keep 1t for younger 
and better women to see? 

LADY CICELY [releasing his hand) Oh, you 
are dreadful! Tear 1t, tear 1t. [She covers her 
eyes for a momeni to shut out the sight] 

BRASSBOUND [tearing tt quetly) You lulled 
her for me that day m the castle, and I am 
better without her [He throws aray the frag- 
menis] Now everything 1s gone You have 
taken the old meamng out of my life, but you 
have put no new meaning into rt I can see 
that you hase some clue to the world that 
makes all 1ts difficulties easy for you, but Pm 
not clever enough to seize ıt. Youve lamed 
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me by shewing me that I take hfe the wrone 
way when I’m left to myself _ a 

LADY CICELY Oh no Why do you say that? 

BRASSBOUND What else can I say’ See 
what Ive done! My uncle 1s no worse a man 
than myself—better, most likely, for he has 
a better head and a higher place Well, I 
took him for a villain out of a storybook My 
mother would have opened anybody else’s 
eyes she shut mme I’m a stupider man than 
Brandyfaced Jack even, for he got his ro- 
manhe nonsense out of his penny numbers 
and such hke trash, but I got just the same 
nonsense out of hfe and experience [Shaking 
hus head] It was vulgar—vulgar I see that 
now, for youve opened my eyes to the past; 
but what good ıs that for the future? What 
am I to do? Where am I to go? 

LADY CICELY It’s quite smple Do what- 
ever you hke Thats what I always do 

BRaSsBOUND That answer is no good to me 
What I like 1s to have something to do, and 
T have nothing You might as well talk hke 
the missionary and tell me to do my duty 

LADY CICELY [gqurckly] Oh no thank you Ive 
had quite enough of your duty, and How ard’s 
duty Where would you both be now if I'd 
let you do it? 

BRASSBOUND We'd have been somewhere, 
at all events It seems to me that now I am 
nowhere 

LADY CICELY, But arnt you coming back to 
England with us? 

BRASSBOUND What for? 

LADY ciceLy Why, to make the most of 
your opportumies 

BRassBOUND What opportunities? 

LADY CICELY Dont you understand that 
when you are the nephew of a great bigwig, 
and have influential connexions, and good 
friends among them, lots of things can be 
done for you that are never done for ordinary 
ship captains* 

BrasspounD Ah, but I’m not an aristocrat, 
yousee And hke most poor men, I’m proud 
ĮI dont hke beng patronized 

LADY CICELY Whatıs the use ofsayıng that? 
In my world, which 1s now your world—our 
world—getting patronage 1s the whole art 
of hfe A man cant have a career without ıt 

BRASSBOUND In my world a man can navi- 
gate a ship and get bis hving by at 

LADY cicety Oh, I see youre one of the 
Ideahsts—the Impossibilsts! We have them, 
too, occasionally, m our world There’s only 
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one thing to be done with them 

BRAssBouND Whats that? 

LADY CICEL’ Marry them straight off to 
some girl with enough money for them, and 
plenty of sentiment Thats their fate 

BRASSBOUND ‘Youve spoiled even that 
chance for me Do you think I could look at 
any ordinary woman after you? You seem 
to be able to make me do pretty well what 
you hke, but you cant mahe me marry any- 
body but 3 ourself 

LADY CICELY Do you know, Captain Pa- 
quito, that Ive married no less than seven- 
teen men [Brassbound stares] to other women 
And they all opened the subject by saying 
that they would never marry anybody butme 

BRASSBOUND Then I shall be the first man 
you ever found to stand to his word 

LADY CICELY [part pleased, part amused, part 
sympathetic] Do you really want a wife? 

BRASSBOUND I want a commander Dont 
undervalue me I am a good man when I have 
a good leader I have courage I have deter- 
mination I’m not a drinker I can command 
a schooner and a shore party if I cant com- 
mand a ship or an army When work is put 
upon me, I turn neither to save my life nor 
to fill my pocket Gordon trusted me, and he 
never regretted 1t If you trust me, you shant 
regret it All the same, theres something 
wanting in me I suppose I’m stupid 

LADY ciceLy Oh, youre not stupid 

BRasspounD Yes I am Since you saw me 
for the first time ın that garden, youve heard 
me say nothing clever And Ive heard you 
say nothing that didnt make me laugh, or 
make me feel friendly, as well as telling me 
what to think and what to do Thats what 
I mean by real cleverness Well, I havnt got 
1t I can give an order when I know what 
order to give I can make men obey it, willing 
or unwilling But I’m stupid, I tell you 
stupid When theres no Gordon to command 
me, I cant think of what to do Left to my- 
self, Ive become half a brigand I can kich 
that httle gutterscrub Drinkwater, but I find 
myself doing what he puts into my head be- 
cause I cant think of anything else When you 
came, I took your orders as naturally as I 
took Gordon’s, though I hitle thought my 
next commander would be a woman I want 
to take service under you And theres no way 
m which that can be done except marrying 
you Will you let me do 1t? 

LADY CICELY Im afrad you dont quite 
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know hov, odd a match ıt would be for me 
according to the ideas of English society 

BRassgouND Icare nothing about English 
society let 1t mind its own business 

LADY CICELY [resing, a little alarmed} Captain 
Paquito I am not in love with 5 ou 

BRASSBOUND [also rising, nith his gaze still 
steadfastly on her| I didnt suppose şou were 
the commander 1s not usually in love with 
his subordinate 

LADY CICELY Nor the subordinate with the 
commander 

BRASSBOUND [assenting firmly] Nor the sub- 
ordinate with the commander 

LADY CICELY [learning for the first time in her 
life what terror ts, as she finds that he 1s uncon- 
sciously mesmerizing her) Oh, you are danger- 
ous! 

BRASSROUND Come are you in love with 
anybody else? Thats the question 

LADY CICELY [shaking her head} J have never 
been in love with any real person, and I 
never shall How could I manage people if 
I had that mad httle bit of self left ın me? 
Thats my secret 

BRASsBounD Then throw away the last bit 
of self Marry me 

LADY cIcELY [vainly struggling to recall her 
wandering nul] Must I? 

BRASSBOUND There is no must Youcan I 
ask you to My fate depends on it 

LADY CICELY It’s frightful, for I dont mean 
to—dont wish to 

BRrasspouND But you will 

LADY CICELY [quite lost, slowly stretches out 
her hand to gwe it to him] I— [Gunfire from the 
Thanksgwing His eyes dilate It nakes her from 
her trance] What 1s that? 

BRASSBOUND It 1s farewell Rescue for you 
—safety, freedom! You were made to be 
something better than the wife of Blach 
Paquito [He kneels and takes her hands} You 
can do no more forme now I have blundered 
somehow on the secret of command at last 
[he kisses her hands] thanks for that, and for 
a man’s power and purpose restored and 
nghted And farewell, farewell, farewell 

LADY CICELY [in a strange ecstasy, holding has 
hands as he rises] Oh, farewell With my 
heart’s deepest feeling, farewell, farewell 

BRasspouND With my heart’s noblest honor 
and triumph, farewell [He turns and flues] 

Lapy ciceLy How glorious! how glorious! 
And what an escape! 

THE END 
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XI ` x 
MAN AND SUPERMAN 
A COMEDY AND A PHILOSOPHY (1901-3) 


ACTI 

Roebuck Ramsden 1s in hus study, opening the 
morning's letters The study, handsomely and 
solidly furnished, proclaims the man of means 
Not a speck of dust ts wsible xt 1s clear that 
there are at least two housemards and a parlor- 
ma:d downstairs, and a housekeeper upstairs who 
does not let them spare elbow-grease Even the 
top of Roebuch’s head ts polished on a sunshiny 
day he could- heliograph lus orders to distant 
camps by merely nodding In no other respect, 
however, does he suggest the military man It ts 
wn actwe cwil hfe that men get his broad air of 
wmportance, his dignified expectation of deference, 
ius determinate mouth disarmed and refined 
since the hour of his success by the mthdrawal 
of opposition and the concession of comfort and 
precedence and power He zs more than a heghly 
respectable man hes marked out as a president 
of highly respectable men, a chairman among 
directors, an alderman among councillors, a 
mayor among aldermen Four tufts of tron-grey 
hair, which mill soon be as white as rsinglass, 
and are in other respects not at all unlike 1t, 
grow in two symmeirical pairs above hus ears 
and at the angles of us spreading gaws He 
wears a black frock coat, a white warstcoat (rt 1s 
bright sprang weather), and trousers, neither 
black nor perceptrbly blue, of one of those wndefi- 
netely mixed hues which the modern clother has 
produced to harmonze mith the religions of 
respectable men He has not been out of doors 
yet today, so he sill wears hts slippers, hes boots 
beeng ready for him on the hearthrug Surmising 
that he has no valet, and seeing that he has no 
secretary mith a shorthand notebook and a type- 
writer, one medttates on how little our great 
burgess domestuity has been disturbed by new 
fashions and methods, or by the enterprise of the 
railway and hotel companies which sell you a 
Saturday to Monday of life at Folkestone as a 
real gentleman for two guineas, first class fares 
both ways included 

How old 1s Roebuch? The question 1s tmport- 
ant on the threshold of a drama of tdeas, for 
under such circumstances everything depends on 
whether hes adolescence belonged to the stxtves or 
io the exghties He was born, as a matter of fact, 


ın 1839, and was a Unitarian and Free Trader 
from tas boyhood, and an Evolutionist from the 
publication of the Origin of Speces Consequently 
he has always classed lumself as an advanced 
thinker and fearlessly ouispohen reformer 

Sitting at hes writing table, he has on his right 
the windows giving on Portland Place Through 
these, as through a proscenium, the curious 
spectator may contemplate his profile as well as 
the binds mill permit On Hus left ıs the nner 
wall, mith a stately bookcase, and the door not 
quite m the meddle, but somewhat further from 
hum Against the wall opposite hım are two busts 
on pillars one, to hs left, of John Bright, the 
other, to lus right, of Mr Herbert Spencer 
Between them hang an engraved portrait of 
Fiuchard Cobden, enlarged photographs of Mar- 
tineau, Hualey, and George Ekot, autotypes of 
allegores by Mr G F Watts (for Roebuch 
believes in the fine arts mith all the earnestness 
of a man who does not understand them), and an 
ımpression of Dupont’s engraving of Delaroche’s 
Beaux Arts hemcycle, representing the great men 
of all ages On the wall behind him, above the 
mantelshelf, 1s a family portrart of ımpenetrable 
obscurity 

A chair stands near the writing table for the 
convenience of business vistors Two other chairs 
are against the wall between the busts 

A parlormaid enters mith a wisitor’s card 
Roebuck takes zt, and nods, pleased Evidently a 
welcome caller 

RAMSDEN Shew him in 

The parlormaid goes out and returns nith the 
visitor 

THe MAID Mr Robinson 

Mr Robinson ts really an uncommonly nice 
looking young fellow He must, one thinks, be 
the jeune premier, for ut ts not wm reason to 
suppose that a second such attractive male figure 
should appear in one story, The slm, shapely 
frame, the elegant suit of new mourning, the 
small head and regular features, the pretty little 
moustache, the frank clear eyes, the wholesome 
bloom on the youthful complexion, the well 
brushed glossy hair, not curly, but of fine texture 
and good dark color, the arch of good nature in 
the eyebrows, the erect forehead and neatly 
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pointed chin, all announce the man who mill love 
and suffer later on dnd that he mill not do so 
without sympathy ıs guaranteed by an engaging 
sincerity and eager modest serviceableness nhich 
stamp ium as a man of amiable nature The 
moment he appears, Ramsden’s face expands into 
Jatherly liking and elcome, an expression which 
drops into one of decorous grief as the young 
man approaches hım mith sorrow in his face as 
well as un his blach clothes Ramsden seems to 
know the nature of ihe bereavement As the 
visitor advances silently to the writing table, the 
old man rises and shakes lus hand across t 
mithout a word a long, affectionate shake which 
tells the story of a recent sorrow common to both 

RAMSDEN (concluding the handshake and cheer~ 
wng up| Well, well, Octavius, 1t’s the common 
lot We must all face ıt some day Sit down 

Octamus takes the visitors chuar Ramsden 
replaces himself in his own 

ocravius Yes we must face it, Mr Rams- 
den But I owed him a great deal He did 
everything for me that my father could have 
done if he had hved 

raMspEV He had no son of his own, you 
see 

ocravius But he had daughters, and yet 
he was as good to my sister astome And his 
death was so sudden! I always intended to 
thank hnm—to let him know that I had not 
taken all his care of me as a matter of course, 
as any boy takes his father’s care But I 
waited for an opportunity, and now he 1s 
dead—dropped without a moment's warn- 
ing He will never know what I felt [He takes 
out his handkerchief and cries unaffectedly| 

RAMSDEN How do we know that, Octavius? 
He may knowit we cannot tell Come! dont 
grieve [Octavius masters himself and puts up 
lus handkerchef} Thats right Now let me 
tell you something to console you The Jast 
time I saw him—it was im this very room— 
he said tome “Tavy 1s a generous lad and 
the soul of honor, and when I see how httle 
consideration other men get from their sons, 
I reahze how much better than a son he’s 
been to me” There! Doesnt that do you 
good? 

octavius Mr Ramsden he used to say to 
me that he had met only one man m the 
world who was the soul of honor, and that 
was Roebuck Ramsden 

RAMSDEN Oh, that was his partiality we 
were very old friends, you know But there 
was something else he used to say about you 
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J wonder whether I ought to tell }0u or not! 

ocravius You know best 
‘ pauspev It was something about Ins 
daughter 

ocrayius [eagerly] About Ann! Oh, do tall 
me that, Mr Ramsden 

RAMSDEN Well, he said he was glad, after 
all, you were not his son, because he thought 
that someday Anme and you—[{Ociarius 
blushes vedly] Well, perhaps I shouldnt 
have told you But he was in earnest 

ocravius Oh, af only I thought I had a 
chance! You hnow, ir Ramsden, I dont care 
about money or about what people call 
position, and I cant bring myself to tahe an 
interest im the business of struggling for 
them Well, Ann has a most exquisite nature, 
but she 1s so accustomed to be an the thich 
of that sort of thing that she thinks a man’s 
character incomplete 2f he 1s not ambitious 
She knows that if she married me she would 
have to reason herself out of bemg ashamed 
of me for not beng a big success of some 
lund 

RAMSDEN [getting up and planting himself 
with his bach to the fireplace} Nonsense, my 
boy, nonsense! Youre too modest What does 
she know about the real value of men at her 
age? [More seriously] Besides, she’s a wonder- 
fully dutful girl Her father’s wish would 
be sacred to her Do you know that since 
she grew up to years of discretion, I don’t 
believe she has ever once given her own wish 
as a reason for doing anything or not doing 
rt It’s always “Tather wishes me to” or 
“Mother wouldnt like it” It’s really almost 
a fault in her I have often told her she must 
learn to think for herself 

ocravius [shaking hes head} I couldnt ash 
her to marry me because her father wished 
it, Mr Ramsden 

RAMSDEN Well, perhaps not No of course 
not I see that No you certainly couldnt 
But when you win her on your own merits, 
it will be a great happimess to her to fulfil 
her father’s desire as well as her own Ch? 
Come! youll ask her, wont you? 

ocravius [ath sad garety] At all events I 
promise you I shall never ash anyone else 

RAMSDEN Oh, you shant need to She'll 
accept you, my boy—although [here he sud- 
denly becomes very serious indeed] you have 
one great drawbach 

octavits [anvously] What drawbich 1s 
that, Mr Ramsden? I should rather say 
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which of my many drawbacks? 

RAMSDEV I'll tell you, Octavius [He takes 
„from the table a book bound zn red cloth} I have 
in my hand a copy of the most infamous, the 
most scandalous, the most mischievous, the 


most blackguardly book that ever escaped, 


burning at the hands of the common hang- 
man I have not read 1t I would not sol my 
mind with such filth, but I have read what 
the papers say of1t The title 1s quite enough 
for me [He reads zt] The Revolutomst’s 
Handbook and Pocket Compamion By John 
Tanner, MIRC, Member of the Idle Rich 
Class 

ocravius [smeltng] But Jack— 

RAMSDEN [testtly} For goodness’ sake, dont 
call him Jack under my roof [he throws the 
book wolently down on the table Then, somewhat 
relieved, he comes past the table to Octavus, 
and addresses hem at close quarters mith ampres- 
sive gravity] Now, Octavius, I know that my 
dead friend was right when he said you were 
a generous lad I know that this man was your 
schoolfellow, and that you feel bound to stand 
by him because there was a boyish friend- 
ship between you But I ask you to consider 
the altered circumstances You were treated 
as asonin my friend’s house You hved there, 
and your friends could not be turned from 
the door This man Tanner was im and out 
there on your account almost from his child- 
hood He addresses Anme by her Christian 
name as freely as you do Well, while her 
father was ahve, that was her father’s 
business, not mme This man Tanner was 
only a boy to him his opimons were some- 
thmg to be laughed at, hke a man’s hat on a 
child’s head But now Tanner 1s a grown man 
and Annie a grown woman And her father 
1s gone We dont as yet know the exact terms 
of his will, but he often talked 1t over with 
me, and I have no more doubt than I have 
that youre sitting there that the will appoints 
me Anmie’s trustee and guardian [Forc:bly] 
Now I tell you, once for all, I cant and I 
wont have Annie placed in such a position 
that she must, out of regard for you, suffer 
the intamacy of this fellow Tanner It’s not 
far it’s not right it’s not hind What are 
you going to do about 1t? 

ocravius But Ann herself has told Jack 
that whatever his opinions are, he will always 
be welcome because he knew her dear father 

RAMSDEN [out of patience] That girl’s mad 


about her duty to her parents [He starts off 
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lhe a goaded ox in the durechon of John Bright, 
in whose eapression there 1s no sympathy Sor 
lum As he speaks h fs 
peaks he fumes down to Herbert 

Spencer, who recewes him still more coldly] 
Excuse me, Octavius, but there are hmuts to 
social toleration You know that I am not a 
bigoted or prejudiced man You know that 
I am plain Roebuck Ramsden when other 
men who have done less have got handles 
to their names, because I have stood for 
equality and hberty of conscience while they 
were truckling to the Church and to the 
aristocracy Whitefield and I lost chance 
after chance through our advanced opmions 
But I draw the lne at Anarchism and Free 
Love and that sort of thng If I am to be 
Annie’s guardian, she will have to learn that 
she has a duty to me I wont have it I will 
not haveit She must forbid John Tanner the 
house, and so must you 

The parlormaid returns 

ocravius But— 

RAMSDEN [calling his attention to the servant] 
Ssh! Well? i 

THE MAID Mr Tanner wishes to see you, 
sir 

RAMSDEN Mr Tanner! 

ocravius Jack! 

RAMSDEN How dare Mr Tanner call on me! 
Say I cannot see him 

ocravius [hurt] I am sorry you are turning 
my friend from your door hhe that 

THE MAID [calmly] He’s not at the door, sır 
He’s upstairs in the drawing room with Miss 
Ramsden He came with Mis Whitefield and 
Miss Ann and Miss Robinson, sir 

Ramsden’s feelings are beyond words 

OCTAVIUS [grinning] Thats very like Jack, 
Mr Ramsden You must see him, even :f 1t’s 
only to turn him out 

RAMSDEN [hammering out lus words mith 
suppressed fury| Go upstairs and ask Mr 
Tanner to be good enough to step down here 
[The parlormaid goes out, and Ramsden returns 
to the fireplace, as to a fortsfied position] I 
must say that of all the confounded pieces 
of impertinence—well, if these aie Anarchist 
manners, I hope you lke them And Annie 
with him! Anme! A— (he chokes} 

ocravius Yes thats what surprises me 
He’s so desperately afrad of Ann There 
must be something the matter 

Mr John Tanner suddenly opens the door and 
enters Hes too young to be described simply as @ 
ng man nith abeard But rt rs already plain that 
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middle life mill find hum tin that category He has 
still some of the slhmness of youth, but youthful- 
ness 1s not the effect he arms at lus froci coat 
would befit a preme minster, and a certain high 
chested carriage of the shoulders, a lofty pose 
of the head, and the Olymman majesty nith 
which a mane, or rather a huge nisp, of hazel 
colored har zs thrown back from an imposing 
brow, suggest Jupiter rather than Apollo He ts 
prodigtously fluent of speech, restless, excitable 
(marl, the snorting nostril and the restless blue 
eye, gust the thirty-secondth of an inch too nde 
open), possibly a kettle mad He 1s carefully 
dressed, not from the vanity that cannot resist 
finery, but from a sense of ihe importance of 
everything he does which leads him to make as 
much of paying a call as other men do of getting 
married or laying a foundation stone A sensitive, 
susceptible, exaggerative, earnest man amegalo- 
mantac, who would be lost nithout a sense of 
humor 

Just at present the sense of humor ts in 
abeyance To say that he ts excited ts nothing 
all has moods are phases of excitement He ts 
now n the panic-stricken phase, and he nalis 
straght up to Ramsden as ıf nith the fixed inten- 
tion of shooting him on his own hearthrug But 
what he pulls from his breast pocket rs not a 
pistol, but a foolscap document which he thrusis 
under the wdignant nose of Ramsden as he 
exclarms 

TANNER Ramsden do you know what that 
is? 

RAMSDEN [{loftely] No, sir 

TANNER It’s a copy of Whitefield’s wall 
Ann got it this mornng 

RAMSDEN When you say Ann, you mean, 
I presume, Miss Whitefield 

TANNER I mean our Ann, your Ann, Tavy’s 
Ann, and now, Heaven help me, my Ann! 

octavius [rising, very pale] What do you 
mean? 

TANNER Mean! [He holds up the nil] Do 
you know who is appomted Ann’s guardian 
by this will? 

RAMSDEN [coolly] I believe I am 

TANNER You! You and I, man I! J" JW 
Both of us! [He flings the mill down on the writ- 
ing table] 

RaMSsDEN You! Impossible 

TANNER It’s only too hideously true [He 
throws himself nto Octavius’s chair] Ramsden 
get me out of ıt somehow You dont hnow 
Ann as well as I do She'll commit every 
crime a respectable woman can, and she'll 
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justify every one of them by saying that at 
was the wish of her guardians She’ll put 
everything on us, and we shall have no more 
control over her than a couple of mice over + 
cat 

octavius Jach I wish zou wouldnt talh 
hhe that about Ann 

TanveR This chap’s in love wth her thats 
another complication Well, she I] exther plt 
him and say I didnt approve of him, or marry 
him and say jou ordered her to I tell you, 
this is the most staggering blow that has 
ever fallen on a man of my age and tempera- 
ment 

RAMSDEN Let me see that will, sır [He goes 
to the writing table and picks ut up] I cannot 
beheve that my old friend Whitefield would 
have shewn such a want of confidence in me 
as to associate me with— [Hrscountenance falls 
as he reads} 

TANNER It’s all my own doing thats the 
hornble irony of 1t He told me one day that 
you were to be Ann’s guardian, and hhe a 
fool I began arguing with him about the folly 
of leaving a young woman under the control 
of an old man with obsolete ideas 

RAMSDEN [stupended] My ideas obsolete!!! 

TANNER Totally I had just fimshed an 
essay called Down with Government by the 
Greyhaired, and I was full of arguments 
and illustrations I said the proper thing wis 
to combine the experience of an old hind 
with the vitality of a young one Hang me if 
he didnt take me at my word and alter ns 
will—it’s dated only a fortmght after that con- 
versation—appointing me as joint guardian 
with you! 

RAMSDEN [pale and determined) I shall refuse 
to act 

TANNER Whats the good of that? Ive been 
refusing all the way from Richmond, but Ann 
Leeps on saying that of course she’s only an 
orphan, and that she cant expect the people 
who were glad to come to the house in her 
father’s time to trouble much about her now 
Thats the latest game An orphan! It’s hhe 
hearing an ironclad talk about being at the 
mercy of the wind and waves 

octavius This 1s not fair, Jach She 1s an 
orphan And you ought to stand by her 

TANNER Stand by her! What danger us she 
in? She has the law on her side, she his 
popular sentiment on her side, she has 
plenty of money and zo conscience All she 
wants with me is to load up all her moral 
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responsibilities on me and do as she hkes at 
the expense of my character I cant control 
her, and she can compromise me as much as 
she likes I might as well be her husband 

RAMSDEN You can refuse to accept the 
guardianship -J shall certainly refuse to hold 
it jointly with you 

TANSER Yes and what will shé say to that? 
vhat does she say tort? Just that her father’s 
wishes are sacred to her, and that she shall 
always look up to me as her guardian whether 
I care to face the responsibihty or not 
Refuse! You might as well refuse to accept 
the embraces of a boa constrictor when once 
it gets round your neck 

ocravius This sort of talk is not kind to 
me, Jack 

TANNER [reseng and going to Octavus to con- 
sole ham, but still lamenting] If he wanted a 
young guardian, why didnt he appomt Tavy? 

RaMspEV Ah! why indeed? 

ocravius I will tell you He sounded me 
about 1t, but I refused the trust because I 
loved her I had no night to let myself be 
forced on her as a guardian by her father 
He spoke to her about 1t, and she said I was 
right You know I love her, Mr Ramsden, 
and Jack knows 1t too If Jack loved a 
woman, I would not compare her to a boa 
constrictor in his presence, however much I 
might dislike her [he sets down between the busts 
and turns his face to the wall] 

RAMSDEN I do not believe that Whitefield 
was m his mght senses when he made that 
will You have admitted that he made ıt 
under your influence 

TANNER You ought to be pretty well 
obhged to me for my influence He leaves 
you two thousand five hundred for your 
trouble He leaves Tavy a dowry for his 
sister and five thousand for himself 

octavius [his tears floning afresh} Oh, I 
cant take it He was too good to us 

TANNER You wont get it, my boy, 2f 
Ramsden upsets the will 

RAMSDEN Hal I see You have got mein a 
cleft stick 

TaNvER. He leaves me nothing but the 
charge of Ann’s morals, on the ground that 
I have already more money than 1s good for 
me That shews that he had his wits about 
him, dosen’t 1t? 

RAMSDEN [gramly] I admit that 

ocravius [rising and coming from hrs refuge 
by the wall] Mr Ramsden I thmk you are 
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prejudiced against Jack He 1s a man of 
honor, and incapable of abusmg— 

TANNER Dont, Tavy zoull mahe me ni I 
am not a man of honor I am a man struck 
down by a dead hand Tavy you must marry 
her after all and take her of my hands And 
I had set my heart on savıng you from her! 

ocravius Oh, Jack, you talk of saving me 
from my Inghest happiness 

TANNER Yes, a hfetime of happiness If it 
were only the first half hour’s happiness, 
Tavy, I would buy 1t for you with my last 
penny But a lifetime of happiness! No man 
alive could bear it 1t would be hell on earth 

RAMSDEN [violently] Stuff sir Talk sense, 
or else go and waste someone else’s time I 
have something better to do than hsten to 
your foolenes [he pos:trely kicks his way to his 
table and resumes his seat 

TANNER You hear him, Tavy! Not an idea 
m Ins head later than eighteensn.ty We 
cant leave Ann with no other guardian to 
turn to 

RAMSDEN I am proud of your contempt for _ 
my character and opmions, sir Your own are 
set forth m that book, I beleve 

TANNER [eagerly gomg to the table) What! 
Youve got my book! What do you think of 1t? 

RAMSDEV Do you suppose I would read 
such a book, sir? 

TANNER Then why did you buy it? 

RAMSDEN I did not buy it, sir It has been 
sent me by some foolish lady who seems to 
admire your views I was about to dispose of 
it when Octavius interrupted me I shall do 
so now, with your permission [He throns the 
book into the waste paper basket mith such 
vehemence that Tanner recoils under the impres- 
son that it ıs being thrown at hus head] 

TANNER You have no more manners than 
Ihave myself However, that saves ceremony 
betweenus [He sits down again] What do you 
intend to do about this will? ” 

ocravius May I make a suggestion? 

RAMSDEN Certainly, Octavius 

ocravrus Arnt we forgetting that Ann her- 
self may have some wishes in this matter? 

RaMsDEN I quite imtend that Anme’s 
wishes shall be consulted m every reasonable 
way But she 1s only a woman, and a young 
and mexperienced woman at that 

TANNER Ramsden I begin to pity you 

RAMsDEN [hotly] I dont want to Lnow how 
you fee] towards me, Mr Tanner 

TANNER. Ann will do just exactly what she 
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likes And whats more, she’ll force us to 
advise her to do 3t, and she'll put the blame 
on us xf if turns out badly So, as Tavy 1s 
longing to see her— 

ocravius [shyly] I am not, Jach 

TANNER You he, Tavy you are So lets 
have her down from the drawing room and 
ask her what she intends us to do Off with 
you, Tavy, and fetch her [Tavy turns to go] 
And.dont be long, for the stramed relations 
between myself and Ramsden will make the 
interval rather painful [Ramsden compresses 
his lips, but says nothing] 

ocravius Never mnd mm, Mr Ramsden 
He’s not serous [He goes out) 

RAMSDEN [very dekberately] Mr Tanner you 
are the most ımpudent person I have ever 
met 

TANNER [serzously] I hnow it, Ramsden Yet 
even I cannot wholly conquer shame We 
live m an atmosphere of shame We are 
ashamed of everything that 1s real about us, 
ashamed of ourselves, of our relatives, of our 
comes, of our accents, of our opimons, of 
our experience, Just as we are ashamed of 
our naked skins Good Lord, my dear Rams- 
den, we are ashamed to walk, ashamed to 
rde ın an ommbus, ashamed to hre a han- 
som instead of heeping a carnage, ashamed 
of keeping one horse instead of two and a 
groom-gardener instead of a coachman and 
footman The more things a man 1s ashamed 
of, the more respectable he ıs Why, youre 
ashamed to buy my book, ashamed to read 
1t the only thing youre not ashamed of 1s to 
judge me for ıt without having read it, and 
even that only means that youre ashamed to 
have heterodox opimons Look at the effect 
I produce because my fairy godmother with- 
held from me this gift of shame I have every 
possible virtue that a man can have except— 

RAMSDEN I am glad you think so well of 
yourself 

TANNER All you mean by that 1s that you 
think I ought to be ashamed of talking about 
my virtues You dont mean that I havnt got 
them you know perfectly well that I am as 
sober and honest a citizen as yourself, as 
truthful personally, and much more truthful 
pohtically and morally 

RAMSDEN [touched on hts most sensztwve pornt] 
I deny that I will not allow you or any man 
to treat me as if I were a mere member of 
the British pubhe I detest its prejudices, I 
scorn its narrowness, I demand the right to 
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think for myself You pose as an advanced 
man Let me tell you that I was an rdsanced 
man before you were born 

TANNER I knew it was a long time ago 

RAMSDEN I am as advanced as ever I was 
I defy you to prove that I have ever hauled 
down the fag [am more advanced than ever 
Iwas I grow more advanced every day 

Tanner More advanced im years, Polomus 

RAMSDEN Polomus! So you are Hamlet, I 
suppose 

tanner No I am only the most impudent 
person youve ever met Thats your notion of 
a thoroughly bad character When jou want 
to give me a piece of your mind, you ash 
yourself, as a just and upnght man what is 
the worst you can fairly say of me Thnef 
har, forger, adulterer, perjurer, glutton, 
drunkard? Not one of these names fit me 
You have to fall back on my deficiency in 
shame Well, I admit it I even congratulate 
myself, for 1f I were ashamed of my real self, 
I should cut as stupid a figure 1s any of the 
rest of you Cultivate a httle mpudence, 
Ramsden, and you will become qute a 
remarkable man 

RAMSDEN I have no— 

TANNER You have no desire for that sort 
of notonety Bless you, I hnew that answer 
would come as well as I hnow that a bov of 
matches will come out of an automatic 
machine when I put a penny 1m the slot you 
would be ashamed to savy anything else 

The crushing retort for which Ramsden has 
been wsibly collecting las forces 1s lost for ever, 
for at this point Octavius returns nith Miss Ann 
Whatefield and her mother, and Ramsden springs 
up and hurries to the door to recetve them 
Whether Ann ts good-looking or not depends 
upon your taste, also and perhaps chiefly on 
your age and sex To Octavus she 1s an enchant- 
ingly beautiful roman, in whose presence the 
world becomes transfigured and the puny lunts 
of individual conscrousness are suddenly made 
infimte by a mystic memory of the nhole life of 
the race to tts beginnings in the east, or eren bach 
to the paradise from niuch tt fell She ts to ham 
the reality of romance, the mner good sense of 
nonsense, the unveiling of his eyes, the freeing of 
lus soul, the abolition of tsme, place, and circum- 
stance, the ethercaltzation of his blood into 
rapturous rivers of the very nater of life uself 
the revelation of all the mysteries and the sancti- 
fication of all the dogmas To her mother she ts, 
to put tt as moderately as possible, nothing what- 
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responsibilities on me and do as she hkes at 
the expense of my character I cant control 
her and she can compromise me as much as 
she lhes I might as well be her husband 

RAMSDEN You can refuse to accept the 
guardianship J shall certainly refuse to hold 
it jointly with you 

TANNER Yes and what will shé say to that? 
what does she say toit? Just that her father’s 
wishes are sacred to her and that she shall 
always look up to me as her guardian whether 
I care to face the responsibility or not 
Refuse! You might as well refuse to accept 
the embraces of a boa constrictor when once 
it gets round your neck 

ocravrus This sort of talk is not hind to 
me, Jack 

TANNER [rising and going to Octavius to con- 
sole him, but stell lamenting] If he wanted a 
young guardian why didnt he appomt Tavy? 

RAMSDEN Ah’ why mdeed? 

ocravics I will tell you He sounded me 
about it, but I refused the trust because I 
loved her I had no nght to let myself be 
forced on her as a guardian by her father 
He spoke to her about it, and she said I was 
right You know I love her, Mr Ramsden, 
and Jack knows it too If Jack loved a 
woman, I would not compare her to a boa 
constrictor in his presence however much I 
mught dislike her [he sets dorn between the busts 
and turns hes face to the wall] 

RAMSDEN I do not believe that Wintefield 
was in his right senses when he made that 
will You have admitted that he made it 
under your influence 

TANNER You ought to be pretty well 
obhged to me for my influence He leaves 
you two thousand five hundred for your 
trouble He leaves Tavy a dowry for his 
sister and five thousand for himself 

ocravius [hrs tears floming afresh] Oh, I 
cant take 1t He was too good to us 

TANNER You wont get it, my boy if 
Ramsden upsets the will 

RAMSDEN Ha! Isee You have got meina 
cleft stick 

Tanner He leaves me nothing but the 
charge of Ann’s morals, on the ground that 
I have already more money than 1s good for 
me That shews that he had his wits about 
him dosen’t 1t? 

RAMSDEN [gramly] I admit that 

ocravtus [rising and coming from his refuge 


by the reall] Mr Ramsden I think you are 
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prejudiced agamst Jack He is a man of 
honor and incapable of abusing— 

TANNER Dont Tavy youll make meill I 
am not a man of honor I am a man struch 
down by a dead hand Tavy you must marry 
her after all and take her off my hands And 
I had set my heart on saying you from her! 

ocravrus Oh Jack, you talk of saving me 
from my highest happmess 

TANNER Yes, a hfetrme of happiness If it 
were only the first half hour’s happiness, 
Tavy, I would buy it for you with my last 
penny But a hfetime of happiness! No man 
alive could bear 1t 1¢ would be hell on earth 

RAMSDEN [tiolently] Stuff, sr Talk sense, 
or else go and waste someone else’s time I 
have something better to do than hsten to 
your foolenies [he positively kicks las nay to his 
table and resumes his seat 

TANNER You hear him, Tavy! Not an idea 
in his head later than eighteensisty We 
cant leave Ann with no other guardian to 
turn to 

RAMSDEN I am proud of your contempt for 
my character and opinions, sir Your own are 
set forth in that book I believe 

TANNER [eagerly going to the table] What! 
Youve got my book! What do you think of 1t? 

RAMSDEN Do you suppose I would read 
such a book sir? 

TANNER Then why did you buy 1t? 

RAMSDEN I did not buy it sir It has been 
sent me by some foolish lady who seems to 
admire your views I was about to dispose of 
it when Octavius interrupted me I shall do 
so now, with your permission [He throws the 
book nto the waste paper basket niih such 
vehemence that Tanner recoils under the impres- 
ston that tt 1s being thrown at jus head} 

TANNER You have no more manners than 
Ihave myself However, that saves ceremony 
between us [He sets down again] What do you 
intend to do about this will? 

octavius May I make a suggestion? 

RAMSDEN Certainly, Octavius 

ocrayrus Arnt we forgetting that Ann her- 
self may have some wishes ın this matter? 

RAMSDEN I quite intend that Anme’s 
wishes shall be consulted ın every reasonable 
way But she is only a woman and a young 
and mexperienced woman at that 

vTaxveR Ramsden I begin to pity you 

RAMSDEN [Aotly] I dont want to hnow how _ 
you feel towards me, Mr Tanner 

TANNER Ann will do just exactly what she 
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hikes And whats more, she'll force us to 
advise her to do it, and she'll put the blame 
on us if xf turns out badly So, as Tavy is 
longing to see her— 

ocravius [shyly] I am not, Jack 

TANNER You he, Tavy you are So lets 
have her down from the drawing room and 
ask her what she intends us to do Off with 
you, Tavy, and fetch her [Tavy turns to go} 
And.dont be long, for the strained relations 
between myself and Ramsden will make the 
interval rather pamful [Ztamsden compresses 
his lips, but says nothing] 

ocravius Never mind hmm, Mr Ramsden 
He’s not serious [He goes out} 

namspeN [very deliberately} Mr Tanner you 
are the most impudent person I have ever 
met 

TANNER [sertously] I hnow st, Ramsden Yet 
even I cannot wholly conquer shame We 
hve m an atmosphere of shame We are 
ashamed of everything that 1s real about us, 
ashamed of ourselves, of our relatives, of our 
meomes, of our accents, of our opinions, of 
our experience, just as we are ashamed of 
our naked skins Good Lord, my dear Rams- 
den, we are ashamed to walk, ashamed to 
nde ın an ommbus, ashamed to hire a han- 
som instead of Leeping a carnage, ashamed 
of keeping one horse mstead of two and a 
groom-gardener instead of a coachman and 
footman The more things a man 1s ashamed 
of, the more respectable he 1s Why, youre 
ashamed to buy my book, ashamed to read 
at the only thng youre not ashamed of ıs to 
judge me for it without having read it, and 
even that only means that youre ashamed to 
have heterodox opinions Look at the effect 
I produce because my fary godmother with- 
held from me this gift of shame I have every 
possible virtue that a man can have except— 

RAMSDEN I am glad you think so well of 
yourself 

TANNER All you mean by that ıs that you 
think I ought to be ashamed of talkıng about 
my virtues You dont mean that I havnt got 
them you know perfectly well that I am as 
sober and honest a citizen as yourself, as 
truthful personally, and much more truthful 
politically and morally 

RAMSDEN [fouched on hts most sensttwve potnt] 
I deny that I will not allow you or any man 
to treat me as rf I were a mere member of 
the British pubhe I detest its preyudices, I 
scorn its narrowness, I demand the nght to 
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think for myself You pose as an advanced 
man Let me tell you that I was an advanced 
man before you were born 

Tannen I knew it was a long hme ago 

RAMSDEN I am as advanced as ever I was 
I defy you to prove that I have ever hauled 
down the flag Lam more advanced than ever 
Iwas I grow more advanced every day 

Tanner More advanced in years, Polomus 

RAMSDEN Polomus! So you are Hamlet, I 
suppose 

TANNER No I am only the most impudent 
person youve ever met Thats your notion of 
a thoroughly bad character When you want 
to give me a piece of your mind, you ask 
yourself, as a just and upright man, what 1s 
the worst you can fawrly say of me Thef, 
har, forger, adulterer, peryurer, glutton, 
drunkard? Not one of these names fit me 
You have to fall back on my deficiency m 
shame Well, I admit it I even congratulate 
myself, for 1f I were ashamed of my real self, 
I should cut as stupid a figure as any of the 
rest of you Cultivate a httle impudence, 
Ramsden, and you will become quite a 
remarkable man 

RAMSDEN I have no— 

TANNER You have no desire for that sort 
of notoriety Bless you, I knew that answer 
would come as well as [ know that a box of 
matches will come out of an automatic 
machine when IJ put a penny ın the slot you 
would be ashamed to say anything else 

The crushing retort for winch Ramsden has 
been visibly collecting his forces ıs losi for ever, 
for at this pont Octavius returns nuh Miss Ann 
Whitefield and her mother, and Ramsden springs 
up and hurries to the door to receive them 
Whether Ann ts good-looking or not depends 
upon your tasie, also and perhaps chiefly on 
your age and sex To Octavus she rs an enchant- 
ingly beautiful woman, ın whose presence the 
norld becomes transfigured, and the puny limits 
of individual consciousness are suddenly made 
infinite by a myshe memory of the whole life of 
the race to us beginnings in the east, or even bach 
to the paradise from whch rt fell She rs to him 
the reality of romance, the inner good sense of 
nonsense, the unveiling of hs eyes, the freeimg of 
hus soul, the abolition of time, place, and evrcum- 
stance, the ethereahzation of his blood tnto 
rapturous rivers of the very water of hfe itself, 
the revelation of all the mystertes and the sanchi- 

fication of all the dogmas To her mother she ts, 
to put tt as moderately as possible, nothing what- 
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ever of the kind Not that Octavius’s admiration 
ıs in any way ridiculous or discreditable Annis 
a nell formed creature, as far as that goes, and 
she ts perfectly ladylike, graceful, and comely, 
mith ensnaring eyes and hair Besedes, instead of 
making herself an eyesore, ihe her mother, she 
has devised a mourning costume of black and 
violet sill which does honor to her late father 
and reveals the family tradttion of brave uncon- 
venttonahty by which Ramsden sets such store 

But all thes 1s beside the point as an explanation 
of Ann’s charm Turn up her nose, give a cast to 
her eye, replace her blach and volet confection by 
the apron and feathers of a flower girl, strike all 
the artches out of her speech, and Ann would still 
make men dream Vitality ıs as common as 
humanity, but, ihe humanity, ıt sometimes rises 
to genius, and Ann ts one of the vital genruses 
Not at all, of you please, an oversexed person 
that ıs a vital defect, not a true excess She ts 
a perfectly respectable, perfectly self-controlled 
noman, and looks zt, though her pose ıs fashion- 
ably frank and impulsive She inspires confidence 
as a person who mill do nothing she does not 
mean to do, also some fear, perhaps, as a woman 
who mill probably do everything she means to do 
muthout taking more account of other people than 
may be necessary and what she calls right In 
short, what the weaker of her own sex sometimes 
call a cat 

Nothing can be more decorous than her entry 
and her reception by Ramsden, whom she kisses 
The late Mr Wiatefield would be gratified almost 
to empatience by the long faces of the men (except 
Tanner, who 1s fidgety), the silent handgrasps, 
the sympathetic placing of charrs, the sniffing of 
the nidom, and the liquid eye of the daughter, 
whose heart, apparently, nell not let her control 
her tongue to speech Ramsden and Octavius take 
the two chars from the wall, and place them for 
thetwo ladves, but Ann comes to Tanner and takes 
his charr, nhich he offers nith a brusque gesture, 
subsequently reheving his irritation by siting 
down on the corner of the writmg table nith 
studied indecorum Octavius gwes Mrs White- 
Jfield a chair next Ann, and himself takes the 
vacant one which Ramsden has placed under the 
nose of the effigy of Mr Herbert Spencer 

Mrs Whitefield, by the way, ts a little woman, 
whose faded flaxen hair looks lhe straw on an 
egg She kas an expression of muddled shrewd- 
ness, a squeak of protest in her voice, and an odd 
air of continually elboning away some larger 
person who ıs crushing her into a corner One 
guesses her as one of those women who are con- 
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scious of beng treated as silly and neghgible, 
and who, mithout having strength enough to as- 
sert themselves effectually, at any rate never sub- 
mat to ther fate There ws a touch of chivalry an 
Octavius’s scrupulous attention to her, even 
whilst hrs whole soul ts absorbed by Ann 

Ramsden goes solemnly back to his magister:al 
seat at the writing table, ignoring Tanner, and 
opens the proceedings 

RAMSDEN IJ am sorry, Annie, to force busi- 
ness on you at a sad tıme hke the present 
But your poor dear father’s will has raised a 
very Serious question You have read it, I 
believe? 

Ann assents mith a nod and a catch of her 
breath, too much affected to speak 

Imust say J am surprised to find Mr Tanner 
named as jomt guardian and trustee with 
myself of you and Rhoda [A pause They all 
looh, portentous, but they have nothing to say 
Ramsden, a little ruffled by the lach of any re- 
sponse, continues] I dont know that I can con- 
sent to act under such conditions Mr Tanner 
has, I understand, some objection also, but 
I do not profess to understand its nature he 
will no doubt speak for himself But we are 
agreed that we can decide nothing until we 
know your views I am afraid I shall have to 
ask you to choose between my sole guardian- 
ship and that of Mr Tanner, for I fear 1t 1s 
impossible for us to undertahe a joint 
arrangement 

ANN [tn @ low musical vorce] Mamma— 

MRS WHITEFIELD [hasttly] Now, Ann, I do 
beg you not to putit on me I have no opimon 
on the subject, and if I had, 1t would piob- 
ably not be attended to I am quite content 
with whatever you three think best 

Tanner turns lus head and looks fixedly at 
Ramsden, who angrily refuses to receive this 
mute communication 

ANN [resuming ın the same gentle voice, tgnor- 
ang her mother’s bad taste) Mamma knows that 
she ıs not strong enough to bear the whole 
responsıbılıty for me and Rhoda without 
some help and advice Rhoda must have a 
guardian, and though I am older, I do not 
think any young unmarned woman should 
be left quite to her own guidance I hope you 
agree with me, Granny? 

Tanner [starting] Granny! Do you intend 
to call your guardians Granny? 

ann Dont be foolish, Jack Mr Ramsden 
has always been Grandpapa Roebuck to me 
I am Granny’s Anme, and he ıs Annie’s 
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Granny I-chnstened him so when I first 
learned to speak 

RAMSDEN [sarcasttcally| I hope you are satis- 
fied, Mr Tanner Go on, Anme I quite agree 
with you 

ANN Well, if I am to have a guardian, can 
I set aside anybody whom my dear father 
appointed for me? 

RaMSDEN [biting his lp] You approve of 
your father’s choice, then? 

ass It 1s not for me to approve or dis- 
approve Iacceptit My father loved me and 
hnew best what was good for me 

nauspen Of course I understand your 
feelmg, Anme It 1s what I should have ex- 
pected of you, and ıt does you credit But ıt 
does not settle the question so completely as 
you thnk Let me put a case to you. Suppose 
you were to discover that I had been guilty 
of some disgraceful action—that I was not 
the man your poor dear father took me for! 
Would you still consider it nght that I should 
be Rhoda’s guardian? 

ann I cant immagine you doing anything 
disgraceful, Granny 

TANNER [fo Ramsden] You havnt done any- 
thing of the sort, have you’ 

RAMSDEN [indignantly] No, sir 

MRS WHITEFIELD [placidly] Well, then, why 
suppose it? 

ANN You see, Granny, Mamma would not 
like me to suppose 1t 

RAMSDEN [much perplexed] You are both so 
full of natural and affectionate feeling in 
these family matters that it 1s very hard to 
put the situation fairly before you 

TANNER Besides, my frend, you are not 
putting the situation fairly before them 

RAMSDEN [sulizly] Put it yourself, then 

TANNER Iwill Ann Ramsden thinks I am 
not fit to be your guardian, and I quite agree 
mth hm He considers that if your father 
had read my booh, he wouldnt have ap- 
pointed me That book ıs the disgraceful 
action he has been talking about He thinks 
it’s your duty for Rhoda’s sake to ask him 
to act alone and to make me withdraw Say 
the word, and I will 

ann But I havnt read your book, Jack 

TANNER (diving at the maste-paper basket and 
fishing the book out for her] Then read it at 
once and demde 

RAMSDEN [vehemently] If I am to be your 
guardian, I positively forbid you to read that 
book, Anme [He smtes the table mih has fist 
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and rises] 

ann Of course not if you dont wash xt [She 
puts the book on the table] 

TANNER If one guardian is to forbid you to 
read the other guardian’s book, how are we 
to settle 1t? Suppose I order you to read it! 
What about your duty to me? 

ans [gently] I am sure you would never pur- 
posely force me into a painful dilemma, Jach 

RAMSDEN [erretably] Yes, yes, Anme this is 
all very well, and, as I said, quite natural and 
becoming But you must make a choice one 
way or the other We are as much in a 
dilemma as you 

ann I feel that [ am too young, too mes- 
perienced, to decide My father’s wishes are 
sacred to me 

MRS WHITEFIELD If you tno men wont 
cariy them out I must say 1t 1s rather hard 
that you should put the responsibilty on 
Ann It seems to me that people are always 
putting things on other people in this world 

RAMSDEN Iam sorry you take it in that way 

Ann {touchingly} Do you refuse to accept 
me as your ward, Granny? 

RAMSDEN No I never said that I greatly 
object to act with Mr Tanner thats all 

MRS WHITEFIELD Why? What's the matter 
with poor Jack? 

TANNER My views are too advanced for 
him 

RAMSDEN|indignanily|They arenot Idenyit 

ann Of course not What nonsense! No- 
body ıs more advanced than Granny I am 
sure 1t is Jack himself who has made all the 
difficulty Come, Jack! be kind to me in my 
sorrow You dont refuse to accept me as your 
ward, do you? 

TANNER [gloomily] No I let myself in for at, 
sa I suppose I must face ıt [He turns away to 
the bookcase, and stands there, moodily studying 
the titles of the volumes} 

ann [reseng and expanding mith subdued but 
gushing delight] Then we are all agreed, and 
my dear father’s will is to be carried out 
You dont hnow what a joy that is to me and 
tomy mother' [Ske goes io Ramsden and presses 
both his hands, saying] And I shall have my 
dear Granny to help and advise me [She casts 
a glance at Tanner over her shoulder] And Jack 
the Giant Killer [She goes past her mother to 
Octavius} And Jack’s inseparable friend 
Ricky-ticky-tavy [he blushes and looks mezx- 
presstbly foolish} 

MRS WHITEFIELD [rising and shaking her 
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niıdorw’s weeds straight] Now that you are 
Ann's guardian, Mr Ramsden, I wish you 
would speak to her about her habit of giving 
people nichnames They cant be expected to 
hheit [She mores towards the door] 

axs How can you say such a thmg, Mam- 
ma! [Glorming mith affecironate remorse) Oh, I 
wonder can you be nght! Have I been incon- 
siderate® [She turns to Octavius, who ts siting 
asiride his chair mith his elbows on the back of tt 
Putting her hand on his forehead she turns his 
Jace up suddenly} Do you want to be treated 
like a grown-up man? Must I call you Mr 
Robinson in future? 

ocravtus [earnestly] Oh please call me 
Richy-ticky-tavy “Mr Robmson” would 
hurt me cruelly [She laughs and pats hts cheel 
mith her finger, then comes bach to Ramsden] 
You know I’m beginning to thnk that 
Granny ıs rather a piece of impertinence 
But I never dreamt of its hurting you 

RAMSDEN [breesily, as he pats her affeciion- 
ately on the back] My dear Anme, nonsense 
I insist on Granny I wont answer to any 
other name than Anme’s Granny 

any [gratefully] You all spoil me, except 
Jack 

TANNER [over his shoulder from the bookcase] 
I think you ought to call me Mr Tanner 

Ann [gently] No you dont, Jack. Thats hke 
the things you say on purpose to shock 
people those who know you pay no atten- 
ton to them But, if you hke, I'll call you 
after your famous ancestor Don Juan 

RAMSDEV Don Juan! 

ANN [innocently] Oh, 1s there any harm in 
1t? I didnt know Then I certainly wont call 
you that May I call you Jack until I can 
think of something else? 

Tanner Oh, for Heaven’s sake dont try to 
mvent anything worse I capitulate I con- 
sent to Jack I embrace Jack Here endeth 
my first and last attempt to assert my 
authority 

axy You see, Mamma, they all really he 
to have pet names 

MRS WHITEFIELD Well, I thmk you mght 
at least drop them until we are out of mourn- 
ing 

ro [reproachfully stricken to the soul] Oh, 
how could you remind me, mother? [She 

-~ hastily leaves the room to conceal her emotion} 

MRS WHITEFIELD Of course My fault as 
usual! [She follors Ann] 

TANNER [conung from the bookcase] Ramsden 
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we're beaten—smashed—nonentitized, hhe 
her mother 

RAMSDEN Stuff, sw [He follons Mrs White- 
Jield out of the room) 

TANNER [left alone nith Octavius, stares 
whimsically at him] Tavy do you want to 
count for something in the world? 

ocravius I want to count for something 
as a poet I want to write a great play 

TANNER With Ann as the herome? 

ocravius Yes I confess it 

TANNER Take care, Tavy The play with 
Ann as the herome 1s all nght, but if youre 
not very careful, by Heaven she'll marry 3 ou 

ocravius [sighing] No such luck, Jack! 

TANNER Why, man, your head 1s in the 
honess’s mouth you are half swallowed 
already—in three bites—Bite One, Richy, 
Bite Two, Ticky, Bite Three, Tavy, and down 
you go 

ocravius She is the same to everybody, 
Jack you know her ways 

TANNER Yes she breaks everybody’s back 
with the stroke of her paw, but the question 
1s, which of us will she eat? My own opinion 
is that she means to eat you 

ocravius [rising, pettishly] It’s hormble to 
talk lhe that about her when she 1s upstairs 
crying for her father But I do so want her to 
eat me that I can bear your brutalities be- 
cause they give me hope 

TANNER Tavy thats the devilsh side of a 
woman’s fascination she makes you will 
your own destruction 

ocravius But it’s not destruction 
fulfilment 

TANNER. Yes, of her purpose, and that 
purpose 1s neither her happiness nor yours, 
but Nature’s Vitality a woman 1s a blind 
fury of creation She sacrifices herself to it 
do you think She will hesitate to sacrifice } ou? 

ocravius Why, it 1s just because she 1s 
self-sacrificing that she will not sacrifice 
those she loves 

TANNER. That 1s the profoundest of mis- 
takes, Tavy Its the self-sacrificing women 
that sacrifice others most rechlessly Because 
they are unselfish, they are land in httle 
things Because they have a purpose which 
1s not their own purpose but that of the 
whole umverse a man is nothing to them 
but an instrument of that purpose 

ocravius Dont be ungenerous, Jach They 
take the tenderest care of us 

TANNER Yes, as a soldier takes care of his 
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rifle or a musician of his viohn But do they 
allow us any purpose or freedom of our own? 
Will they lend us to one another? Can the 
strongest man escape from them when once 
he ıs appropriated? They tremble when we 
are ın danger, and weep when we die, but 
the tears are not for us, but for a father 
wasted, a son’s breeding thrown away They 
accuse us of treating them as a mere means 
to our pleasure, but how can so feeble and 
transient a folly as a man’s selfish pleasure 
enslave a woman as the whole purpose of 
Nature embodied in a woman can enslave a 
man? 

ocrayius What matter, if the slavery 
makes us happy? 

TANNER No matter at all if you have no 
purpose of your own, and are, lke most men, 
a mere breadwmner But jou, Tavy, are an 
artist that ss, you have a purpose as absorb- 
mg and as unscrupulous as a woman’s pur- 
pose 

ocravius Not unscrupulous 

TANNER Quite unscrupulous The true 
artist will let his wife starve, his children go 
barefoot, his mother drudge for ns hving 
at seventy, sooner than work at anything 
but his art To women he 1s half vivisector, 
half vampire He gets into mtimate relahons 
with them to study them, to strip the mask 
of convention from them, to surprise their 
inmost secrets, knowing that they have the 
power to rouse his deepest creative energies, 
torescue him from his cold reason, to make him 
see visions and dream dreams, to mspire him, 
as he calls ıt He persuades women that they 
may do ths for their own purpose whilst he 
really means them to do 1t for his He steals 
the mother’s milk and blackens ıt to make 
printer’s ink to scoff at her and glorify ideal 
women with He pretends to spare her the 
pangs of child-beanng so that he may have 
for himself the tenderness and fostering that 
belong ofnghttohercmldren Since marmage 
began, the great artist has been known as a 
bad husband But he is worse he 1s a child- 
robber, a blood-sucker, a hypocrite, and a 
cheat Perish the race and wither a thousand 
women if only the sacrifice of them enable 
him to act Hamlet better, to paint a finer 
picture, to wnte a deeper poem, a greater 
play, a profounder philosophy! For mark you, 
Tavy, the artist’s work 1s to shew us our- 
selves as we really are Our minds are no- 
thing but this knowledge of ourselves, and he 
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who adds a jot to such knowledge creates 
new mind as surely as any woman creates 
new men In the rage of that ceation he 1s 
as 1uthless as the woman, as dangerous to her 
as she to him, and as hornbly fasematng Of 
all human struggles there 1s none so treacher- 
ous and remorseless as the struggle between 
the artist man and the mother woman Which 
shall use up the other? that ıs the 1ssue be- 
tween them And 1t 1s all the deadher be- 
cause, in your romantist cant, they love 
one another 

ocravius Even if 1t were so—and I dont 
admit 1t for 2 moment—it 1s out of the 
deadhest struggles that we get the noblest 
characters 

TANNER Remember that the next time you 
meet a gnzzly bear or a Bengal tiger, Tavy 

ocravivs JI meant where there ıs love, 
Jack 

TANNER Oh, the tiger will love you There 
1s no love sincerer than the love of food I 
thmk Ann loves you that way she patted 
your cheek as 3f ıt were a nicely underdone 
chop 

ocrayvius You know, Jack, I should have 
to run away from you if I did not make it a 
fixed rule not to mind anything you say 
You come out with perfectly revolting things 
sometimes 

Ramsden returns, followed by Ann They 
come in quickly, nith thew former letsurely air 
of decorous gref changed to one of genuine 
concern, and, on Ramsden’s part, of worry He 
comes beiween the two men, intending to address 
Octavius, but pulls humself up abruptly as he sees 
Lanner 

RAMSDEN I hardly expected to find you 
shill here, Mr Tanner 

TANNER Am J in the way? Good morning, 
fellow guardian [he goes towards the door} 

ann Stop, Jack Granny he must know, 
sooner or later 

RAMSDEN Octavius I have a very serious 
piece of news for you Itis ofthe most private 
and dehcate nature—of the most panful 
nature too, I am sorry to say Do you wish 
Mr Tanner to be present whilst I explain? 

ocravius [turning pale] I have no secrets 
from Jack 

RAMSDEN Before you decide that finally, 
let me say that the news concerns your sister, 
and that it 1s terrible news 

octavius Violet! What has happened? Is 
she—dead? 
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RAMSDES Iam not sure that 1t 1s not even 
worse than that 

ocravrus Isshe badly hurt? Has there been 
an accident? 

namMspDEN No nothing of that sort 

TANNER Ann will you have the common 
humanity to tell us what the matter 1s? 

ANN [half whispering] I cant Violet has 
done something dreadful We shall have to 
get her away somewhere [She flutters to the 
writing table and sits tn Ramsden’s chair, leaving 
the three men to fight it out betneen them] 

OCTAVIUS [enlightened] Is that what you 
meant, Mr Ramsden? 

RAMSDEN Yes [Octavius sinks upon a char, 
crushed) I am afraid there is no doubt that 
Violet did not really go to Eastbourne three 
weehs ago when we thought she was with the 
Parry Whitefields And she called on a 
strange doctor yesterday with a wedding 
ring on her finger Mrs Parry Whitefield met 
her there by chance, and so the whole thing 
came out 

ocravius [rising with his fists clenched] Who 
1s the scoundrel? 

anv She wont tell us 

ocravius [collapsing mito the char again) 
What a frightful thing! 

TANNER [nth angry sarcasm] Dreadful 
Appallmg Worse than death, as Ramsden 
says [He comes to Octavius] What would you 
not give, Tavy, to turn 1t into a railway 
accident, with all her bones broken, or some- 
thing equally respectable and deserving of 
sympathy? 

ocravius Dont be brutal, Jack 

TANNER Brutal! Good Heavens, man, what 

are you crying for? Here 1s a woman whom 
we all supposed to be making bad water color 
sketches, practismg Greg and Brahms, 
gadding about to concerts and parhes, wast- 
ing her hfe and her money We suddenly 
learn that she has turned from these silh- 
nesses to the fulfilment of her highest pur- 
pose and greatest function——-to increase, 
mulhply, and replemsh the earth And in- 
stead of admiring her courage and rejoicing 
in her instinct, mstead of crowmmng the com- 
pleted womanhood and raising the triumphal 
strain of ‘Unto us a child is born unto us a 
son 1s given”, here you are—you who have 
been as merry as grigs m your mourning for 
the dead—all pulling long faces and loohing 
as ashamed and disgraced as 1f the girl had 
committed the vilest of ermes 
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RAMSDEN [roanng nith rage] I will not have 
these abommations uttered m my house [he 
smutes the writing-table nith his fist] 

TANNER Look here 1f you msult me agun 
I'll take you at your word and leave your 
house Ann where 1s Violet now? 

anx Why? Are you gomg to her? 

Tanner Of course I am going to her She 
wants help, she wants money, she wants 
respect and congratulation, she wants every 
chance for her child She does not seem 
hhely to get 1t from you she shall from me 
Where as she? 

ann Dont be so headstrong, Jack She’s 
upstairs 

TANNER What! Under Ramsden’s sacred 
roof! Go and do your miserable duty, Rams- 
den Hunt her out into the street Cleanse 
your threshold from her contamination 
Vindicate the purity of your Enghsh home 
I'll go for a cab 

ANN [alarmed] Oh, Granny, you mustnt do 
that 

ocravius [broken-heartedly, rising] V'll take 
her away, Mr Ramsden She had no nght 
to come to your house 

RAMSDEN [tndignantly] But I am only too 
anvious to help her [Turning on Tanner] 
How dare you, sir, impute such monstrous 
intentions to me? I protest against 1t I am 
ready to put down my last penny to save her 
from being driven to run to you for protec- 
tion 

TANNER [subsiding] It’s all nght, then He’s 
not going to act up to his principles It’s 
agreed that we all stand by Violet 

octavius But who 1s the man? He can 
make reparation by marrying her, and he 
shall, or he shall answer for ıt to me 

RAMSDEN He shall, Octavius There you 
speah lhe a man 

Taser Then you dont thnk him a 
scoundrel, after all? 

octavius Not a scoundrel! He 1s a heart- 
less scoundrel 

RAMSDEN A damned scoundrel I beg your 
pardon, Anme, but I can say no less 

TANNER So we are to marry your sister to 
a damned scoundrel by way of reforming her 
character! On my soul, I think you are all 
mad 

ann Dont be absurd, Jack Of course you 
are quite nght, Tavy, but we dont hnow who 
hes Violet wont tell us 

TANNER What on earth does 1t matter who 
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he 1s? He’s done Mms part, and Violet must 
do the rest 

ramspen [beside himself] Stuff! lunacy! 
There 3s a rascal in our midst, a hbertine, a 
villan worse than a murderer, and we are 
not to learn who he 1s! In our ignorance we 
are to shake him by the hand, to introduce 
him into our homes, to trust our daughters 
with hm, to—to— 

Ann [coazingly] There, Granny, dont talk 
so loud It’s most shockmg we must all 
admit that, but 1f Violet wont tell us, what 
can we do? Nothing Simply nothing 

RAMSDEN Hmph! I’m not so sure of that If 
any man has paid Violet any special atten- 
tion, we can easily find that out If there 1s 
any man of notonously loose principles 
among us— 

TANNER Ahem! 

- Ramspen [ravsing hes vorce] Yes, sir, I repeat, 
if there 1s any man of notoriously loose prn- 
ciples among us— 

TANNER Or any man notoriously lacking 
1n self-control 

RAMSDEN [aghast] Do you dare to suggest 
that J am capable of such an act? 

tanner My dear Ramsden, this ıs an act 
of which every man 1s capable That is what 
comes of getting at cross purposes with 
Nature The suspicion you have just flung 
at me clings to us all It’s a sort of mud that 
sticks to the judge’s ermine or the cardinal’s 
robe as fast as to the rags of the tramp Come, 
Tavy! dont look so bewildered 1t might have 
been me ıt mht have been Ramsden, just 
as ıt might have been anybody If ıt had, 
what could we do but he and protest—as 
Ramsden 1s going to protest 

RAMSDEN [choking] I--—I—I— 

Tanner Guilt itself could not stammer 
more confusedly And yet you know per- 
fectly well he’s innocent, Tavy 

RAMSDEN ferhausted} J am glad you admit 
that, sr I admit, myself, that there 1s an 
element of truth m what you say, grossly 
as you may distort it to gratify your mahcious 
humor I hope, Octavius, no suspicion of me 
1s possible in your mind 

ocravius Of you! No, not for a moment 

TANNER (drily] I thik he suspects me yust 
a little 

ocravius Jack youcouldnt—you wouldnt— 

TANNER Why not? 

ocravius [appalled] Why not! 

TANNER Oh, well, PI tell you why not 
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First, you would feel bound to quarrel with 
me Second, Violet doesnt hke me Third, 
if I had the honor of bemg the father of 
Violet’s child, I should boast of 1t instead of 
denying ıt So be easy our friendship 1s not 
in danger 

octavius I should have put away the 
suspicion with horror if only you would think 
and feel naturally aboutit Ibeg your pardon 

TANNER My pardon! nonsense! And now 
lets sit down and have a family counal [He 
sis down The rest follow hes example, more or 
less under protest] Violet 1s gomg to do the 
State a service, consequently she must be 
packed abroad hike a crminal until 1t’s over 
Whats happening upstairs? 

ann Violet 1s n the housekeeper’s room— 
by herself, of course 

Tannen Why not in the drawing room? 

ann Dont be absurd, Jack Miss Ramsden 
1s mm the drawing room with my mother, 
considermg what to do 

tanner Oh! the housekeeper’s room is the 
pemtentiary, I suppose, and the prisoner 1s 
waiting to be brought before her judges 
The old cats! 

ANN Oh, Jack! 

RAMSDEN You are at present a guest be- 
neath the roof of one of the old cats, sr My 
sister 1s the mustress of this house 

TANNER She would put me in the house- 
heeper’s room, too, if she dared, Ramsden 
However, I withdraw cats Cats would have 
more sense Ann as your guardian, I order 
you to go to Violet at once and be particu- 
larly kind to her 

ann [haveseenher,Jack And I am sorry 
to say I am afraid she 1s gomg to be rather 
obstinate about going abroad I think Tavy 
ought to speak to her about it 

ocravius How can I speak to her about 
such a thing [ke breaks down}? 

ann Dont break down, Ricky Try to bear 
1t for all our sakes 

RAMSDEN Lafe ıs not all plays and poems, 
Octavius Come! face it hke a man 

TANNER [chafing again] Poor dear brother! 
Poor dear friends of the family! Poor dear 
Tabbies and Grimalkins! Poor dear every- 
body except the woman who 1s gomg to nsk 
her life to create another hfe! Tavy dont 
you be a selfish ass Away with you and talk 
to Violet, and bring her down here of she 
cares to come [Octavius rises] Tell her we'll 
stand by her 
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RAMSDEN [reseng| No, sir— 

TANNER [rising also and interrupting him] 
Oh, we understand it’s agaist your con- 
science, but still youll do 1t 

ocravius I assure you all, on my word, I 
never meant to be selfish It’s so hard to 
know what to do when one wishes earnestly 
to do right 

TANNER My dear Tavy your pious Enghsh 
habit of regarding the world as a moral 
gymnasium built expressly to strengthen 
your character ın, occasionally leads you to 
think about your own confounded principles 
when jou should be thmking about other 
people’s necessities The need of the present 
hour 1s a happy mother and a healthy baby 
Bend your energies on that, and you will see 
your way clearly enough 

Octavius, much perplexed goes out 

RAMSDEN [ facing Tanner wmpresswely| And 
Morality, sir? What 1s to become of that? 

TANNER Meammg a weeping Magdalen 
and an innocent child branded with her 
shame Notin our circle, thank you Morality 
can go to its father the devil 

RAMSDEN I thought so, sir Morality sent 
to the devil to please our hbertmes, male 
and female That ıs to be the future of Eng- 
land, 1s 1t? 

TANDER Oh, England will survive your 
disapproval Meanwhile, I understand that 
you agree with me as to the practical course 
we are to take? 

RaMSDEN Not m your spirit, sir Not for 
your reasons 

TANNER You can explain that 1f anybody 
calls you to account, here or hereafter [He 
turns anay, and plants himself in front of Mr 
Herbert Spencer at whom he stares gloomily] 

ANn [rising and coming to Ramsden] Granny 
hadnt 5 ou better go up to the drawing room 
and tell them what we intend to do? 

RAMSDEN [looling pointedly at Tanner] I 
hardly hke to leave you alone with this 
gentleman Wall zou not come with me? 

ann Miss Ramsden would not hke to 
speak about it before me, Granny I ought 
not to be present 

RAMSDEN You are nght I should have 
thought of that You are a good girl, Anme 

He pats her on the shoulder She looks up at 
him nith beaming eyes, and he goes out, much 
moved Having disposed of lum, she looks at 

Tanner His bac] beng turned to her, she gives 
a moment's atientton to her personal appearance, 
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then softly goes to him and speaks almost into 
fas ear 

ANN Jack [he turns nith a stari] are you 
glad that you are my guardian? You dont 
mind being made responsible for me, I hope 

TANNER The latest addition to your collec- 
tion of scapegoats, eh? 

ann Oh, that stupid old johe of yours 
about me! Do please drop ıt Why do you 
say things that you know must pain me? I 
do my best to please you, Jach I suppose I 
may tell youso now that you are my guardian 
You will make me so unhappy if you refuse 
to be friends with me 

TANNER [studying her as gloomily as he studied 
the bust] You need not go begging for my 
regard How unreal our moral judgments are! 
You seem to me to have absolutely no con- 
science—only hypocrisy, and you cant see 
the difference—yet there 1s a sort of fascina-~ 
tion about you IJ always attend to you, some- 
how I should miss you 2f I lost you 

ANN [tranquilly slipping her arm into as and 
walling about muh kim] But isnt that only 
natural, Jack? We have known each other 
since we were children Do you remember— 

TANNER [abruptly breaking loose] Stop! I 
remember everything 

ann Oh, I daresay we were often very 
silly, but— 

TaNNER J wont haveit, Ann I am no more 
that schoolboy now than I am the dotard of 
ninety I shall grow into if I hve long enough 
It ıs over let me forget it 

ann Wasnt it a happy tame? [She attempts 
to take his arm again] 

TANNER Sit down and behave yourself 
[He makes her sit down tn the chair next the 
seriting table] No doubt it was a happy tame 
for you You were a good girl and never com- 
promised yourself And yet the wichedest 
child that ever was slapped could hardly 
haye had a better hme I can understand 
the success with which you bulhed the other 
girls your virtue imposed on them But tell 
me this did you ever know a good boy? 

anv Of course All boys are foohsh some- 
tumes, but Tavy was always a really good 
bo 

vice [struck by thts] Yes youre nght 
For some reason you never tempted Tavy 

ann Tempted! Jack! 

TANDER Yes, my dear Lady Mephisto- 
pheles tempted You were imsatiably curious 
as to what a boy might be capable of, and 
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dhaboheally clever at getting through his 
guard and surprising his mmost secrets 

any What nonsense! All because you used 
to tell me long stories of the wiched things 
you had done—silly boy’s trichs! And you 
call such thmgs inmost secrets! Boys’ secrets 
are just hke men’s, and you know what they 
are! 

TANNER [obstinately] No I dont What are 
they, pray? 

ann Why, the things they tell everybody, 
of course 

ranneR Now I swear I told you things I 
told no one else You lured me into a compact 
by which we were to have no secrets from 
one another We were to tell one another 
everything I didnt notice that you never 
told me anything 

ann You didnt want to talk about me, 
Jack You wanted to talk about yourself 

TANNER Ah, true, hornbly true But what 
a devil of a child you must have been to know 
that weakness and to play on it for the satis- 
faction of your own curiosity! I wanted to 
brag to you, to make myself mteresting And 
I found myself dorng all sorts of mischievous 
things simply to have something to tell you 
about I fought with boys I didnt hate, I hed 
about things I might just as well have told 
the trath about, I stole things I didnt want, 
I hissed little girls I didnt care for It was all 
bravado passionless and therefore unreal 

ann I never told of you, Jack 

TANNER No, but if you had wanted to stop 
me you would have told of me You wanted 
me to go on 

ann [flashing out] Oh, thats not true it’s 
nottrue,Jack Inever wanted you to do those 
dull, disappointing, brutal, stapd, vulgar 
things I always hoped that xt would be some- 
thing really heroic at last. [Recovering herself] 
Excuse me, Jack, but the things you did 
were never a bit hke the things I wanted you 
todo They often gave me great uneasiness, 
but I could not tell of you and get you into 
trouble And you were only a boy I knew 
you would grow out of them Perhaps I was 
wrong 

TANNER [sardonically} Do not give way to 
remorse, Ann At least mneteen twentieths 
of the exploits I confessed to you were pure 
hes I soon noticed that you didnt lke the 
true stones 

Ann Of course I knew that some of the 
things couldnt have happened But— 
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TANNER You are going to remind me that 
some of the most disgraceful ones did 

ann [ fondly, to lus great terror} I dont want 
to remind you of anything But I knew the 
people they happened to, and heard about 
them 

TANNER Yes, but even the true stories were 
touched up for telling A sensitive boy's 
humihations may be very good fun for 
ordinary thickskinned grown-ups, but to the 
boy himself they are so acute, so 1gnominious, 
that he cannot confess them—cannot but 
deny them passionately However, perhaps 
it was as well for me that I romanced a bit, 
for, on the one occasion when I told you the 
truth, you threatened to tell of me 

ann Qh, never Never once 

TANNER Yes, you did Do you remember a 
dark-eyed girl named Rachel Rosetree? 
[Anns brons contract for an instant mvolun- 
larly] I got up a love affair with her, and we 
met one might in the garden and walked about 
very uncomfortably with our arms round one 
another, and lassed at parting, and were 
most conscientiously romante If that love 
affar had gone on, 1t would have bored me 
to death, but ıt didnt go on, for the next 
thmg that happened was that Rachel cut me 
because she found out that I had told you 
How did she find ıt out? From you You went 
to her and held the guilty secret over her 
head, leadmg her a hfe of abject terror and 
humshation by threatenmg to tell on her 

ann And avery good thing for her, too It 
was my duty to stop her misconduct, and she 
1s thankful to me for it now 

TANNER Is she? 

ANN She ought to be, at all events 

TANNER It was not your duty to stop my 
misconduct, I suppose 

ann I did stop xt by stopping her ž 

Tanner Are you sure of that? You stopped 
my telling you about my adventures, but 
how do you know that you stopped the adven- 
tures? 

ann Do you mean to say that you went on 
in the same way with other girls? 

TANNER No I had enough of that sort of 
romantic tomfoolery with Rachel 

ann [unconvinced] Then why did you break 
off our confidences and become quite strange 
to me? 

TANNER [entgmancally] It happened just 
then that I got somethmg that I wanted to 
heep all to myself mstead of sharing it with 
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you 

anv I am sure I shouldnt have asked for 
any of 1¢ f you had grndged it 

tTanveR It wasnt a box of sweets, Ann It 
was something youd never have let me call 
my own 

ANN [zncredulously| What? 

TANNER My soul 

axw Oh, do be sensible Jack. You know 
youre talking nonsense 

tTanverR The most solemn earnest Ann 
You didnt notice at that time that you were 
getting a soul too But you were It was not 
for nothing that you suddenly found you had 
a moral duty to chastise and reform Rachel 
Up to that hme you had traded pretty ex- 
tensively ın bemg a good child but you had 
never set up a sense of duty to others Well, 
Isetoneuptoo Upto that tme I had played 
the boy buccaneer with no more conscience 
than a fox ima poultry farm But now I began 
to have scruples, to feel obligations, to find 
that veracity and honor were no longer 
goody-goody expressions in the mouths of 
grown-up people, but compelling principle 
in myself 

ANN [quietly] Yes, I suppose youre mght 
You were beginning to be a man, and I to be 
a woman 

TANNER Are you sure it was not that we 
were beginning to be something more? What 
does the beginning of manhood and woman- 
hood mean in most people’s mouths? You 
know it means the begmnmng of love But 
love began long before that for me Love 
played its part in the earliest dreams and 
folhes and romances I can remember—may 
I say the earliest folhes and romances we can 
remember*—though we did not understand 
1t at the hme No the change that came to 
me was the birth m me of moral passion, and 
I declare that according to my experience 
moral passion 1s the only real passion 

ANS All passions ought to be moral, Jack 

TANNER Ought! Do you thnk that any- 
thing 1s strong enough to impose oughts on 
a passion except a stronger passion sill? 

avx Our moral sense controls passion, 
Jack Dont be stupid 

TANNER Our moral sense! And 1s that not 
a passion” Is the devil to have all the passions 
as well as all the good tunes? Ifit were not a 
passion—if 1t were not the mghtest of the 
passions, all the other passions would sweep 
it away lhe a leaf before a hurncane It 1s 
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the birth of that passion that turns a child 
into a man 

anv There are other passions Jack. Very 
strong ones : 

Tanver All the other passions were in me 
before, but they were idle and aimless— 
mere childish greedinesses and cruelhes, 
curiosities and fancies, habits and supersti- 
tons, grotesque and mdiculous to the mature 
inteligence When they suddenly began to 
shine hke newly ht flames 1t was by no hght 
of thar own, but by the radiance of the 
dawning moral passion That passion digm- 
fied them, gave them conscience and mean- 
ing, found them a mob of appettes and 
organized them into an army of purposes and 
primeiples My soul was born of that passion. 

axw I noticed that you got more sense 
You were a dreadfully destructive boy before 
that 

TANNER Destructive! Stuff! I was only ms- 
chiev ous 

anw Oh, Jack, you were very destructive 
You rumed all the young fir trees by chop- 
ping off their leaders with a wooden sword 
You broke all the cucumber frames with your 
catapult. You set fire to the common the 
police arrested Tavy for it because he ran 
away when he couldnt stop you You— 

TANNER Pooh! pooh! pooh! these were 
battles, bombardments stratagems to save 
our scalps from the red Indians You have no 
imagination, Ann I am ten times more de- 
struchve now than I was then The moral 
passion has taken my destruchveness in hand 
and directed 1t to moral ends I have become 
areformer and hke all reformers, an 1cono- 
clast. I no longer break cucumber frames and 
burn gorse bushes I shatter creeds and 
demohish idols 

ayy [bored] I am afraid I am too femmine 
to see any sense in destruction Destruction 
can only destroy 

TANNER Yes That is why it is so useful 
Construction cumbers the ground with in- 
stitnhons made by busybodies Destruction 
clears 1t and gives us breathing space and 


hberty 
axx It’snouse, Jach No woman will agree 
with you there 


TaNveR. Thats because you confuse con- 
struction and destruction with creation and 
murder Theyre quite different I adore crea- 
tion and abhor murder Yes I adore it in tree 
and flower 1m bird and beast even in you [4 
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flush of mterest and delight suddenly chases the 
groning perplexity and boredom from her face] 
It was the creative instinct that led you to 
attach me to you by bonds that have left 
ther mark on me to ths day Yes, Ann the 
old childish compact between us was an un- 
conscious love compact— 

ANN Jack! 

TANNER Oh, dont be alarmed— 

ann Iam not alarmed 

TANNER {whimsically} Then you ought to be 
where are your prmaples? 

axy Jach are you serious or are you not? 

tanner Do you mean about the moral 
passion? 

ann No, no the other one [Confused] Oh! 
you are so silly one never knows how to take 

ou 
TANNER You must take me quite seriously 
I am your guardian, and 1t 1s my duty to 1m- 
prove your mnd 

ann The love compact is over, then, 18 1t? 
I suppose you grew tired of me? 

TANNER No, but the moral passion made 
our childish relations impossible A jealous 
sense of my new individuality arose in me— 

ann You hated to be treated as a boy any 
longer Poor Jack! 

TANNER Yes, because to be treated as a 
boy was to be taken on the old footing I had 
become a new person, and those who knew 
the old person laughed at me The only man 
who behaved sensibly was my tailor he took 
my measure anew every time he saw me, 
whilst all the rest went on with their old 
measurements and expected them to fit me 

ANN You became frightfully self-conscious 

Tanner When you go to heaven, Ann, you 
will be fnghtfully conscious of your wings 
for the first year or so When you meet your 
relatives there, and they persist m treating 
you as if you were still a mortal, you will not 
be able to bear them You will try to get into 
a circle which has never known you except 
as an angel 

ann So st was only your vamty that made 
you run away from us after al}? 

Tanner Yes, only my vanity, as you call xt 

ann You need not have kept away from 
me on that account 

TANNER From you above all others You 
fought harder than anybody agamst my 
emancipation 

ANN [earnesily] Oh, how wrong you are! I 
would have done anything for you 
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TANNER Anything except let me get loose 
from you Even then you had acquired by 
instinct that damnable woman’s trich of heap- 
ing obligations on a man, of placing yourself 
so entirely and helplessly at his mercy that 
at last he dare not tahe a step without run- 
mng to you for leave I know a poor wretch 
whose one desire in hfe 2s to run away from 
Ins wife She prevents him by threatening to 
throw herself in front of the engine of the 
train he leaves herin That is what all women 
do If we try to go where you do not want us 
to go there 1s no Jaw to prevent us, but when 
we take the first step your breasts are under 
our foot as 1t descends your bodies are under 
our wheels as we start No woman shall ever 
enslave me in that way 

ann But, Jach, you cannot get through 
hfe without considenng other people a httle 

TANNER Åy, but what other people? It 1s 
this consideration of other people—or rather 
this cowardly fear of them which we call con- 
sideration—that makes us the sentimental 
slaves we are To consider you, as you call st, 
1s to substitute your will for my own How if 
1t be a baser will than mne? Are women 
taught better than men or worse? Are mobs 
of voters taught better than statesmen or 
worse? Worse, of course, m both cases And 
then what sort of world are you going to get, 
with sts pubhe men conndermg xs voting 
mobs, and its prrvate men considering their 
wives? What does Church and State mean 
nowadays? The Woman and the Ratepayer 

ANN [placıdly] I am so glad you understand 
pohtics, Jack it will be most useful to you if 
you go into parhament {Ae collapses hhe a 
pricked bladder] But I am sorry you thought 
my influence a bad one 

tanner I dont say it was a bad one But 
bad or good, I didnt choose to be cut to your 
measure And I wont be cut to it 

ann Nobody wants you to, Jack I assure 
you—really on my word—I dont mind your 
queer opimons one httle bt You know we 
have all been brought up to have advanced 
opmions Why do you persist m thinking me 
so narrow minded? 

tanner Thats the danger oft I hnow you 
dont mind, because youve found out that 1t 
doesnt matter The boa constnctor doesnt 
mand the opimons of a stag one little bit when 
once she has got her coils round it 

Any [resing in sudden enlightenment| O-o-0-0- 
oh! now I understand why you warmed Tavy 
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that I am a boa constrictor Granny told me 
[She laughs and throws her boa round his nech) 
Doesnt ıt feel mce and soft, Jack? 

TANNER {77 the torls] You scandalous woman, 
will you throw away even your hypocnsy? 

ANN I am never hypoeritical with you, 
Jack Are you angry? (She mthdrams the boa 
and throws tt on a char] Perhaps I shouldnt 
have done that 

TANNER [contemptuously] Pooh, prudery! 
Why should you not, 1f 1t amuses you? 

ANN [shyly] Well, because—because I sup- 
pose what you really meant by the boa con- 
strıctor was thıs [she puts her arms round his 
nech] 

TANNER [staring at her] Maguificent au- 
dacity! [She laughs and pats ıs cheeks] Now 
just to think that if I mentioned this episode 
not a soul would beleve me except the 
people who would cut me for telling, whilst 
if you accused me of 1t nobody would believe 
my denial! 

ann [faking her arms away nith perfect dig- 
miy] You are incorrigible, Jack But you 
should not jest about our affection for one 
another Nobody could possibly misunder- 
stand it You do not misunderstand it, I 
hope 

Tanner My blood interprets for me, Ann 
Poor Richy Tichy Tavy! 

ANN [looking quickly at hım as of this nere a 
new light) Surely you are not so absurd as to 
be jealous of Tavy 

TANNER Jealous! Why should I be? But I 
dont wonder at your grip of him I feel the 
coils tightening round my very self, though 
you are only playing with me 

anv Do you think I have designs on Tavy? 

TANNER I know you have 

ann [earnestly] Take care, Jack You may 
make Tavy very unhappy 1f you mislead him 
about me 

TANNER Never fear he will not escape you 

ann I wonder are you really a clever man! 

TANNER Why this sudden misgiving on the 
subject? 

ANa Youseem to understand all the thmgs 
I dont understand, but you are a perfect baby 
an the things I do understand 

tavver I understand how Tavy feels for 
you, Ann you may depend on that, at all 
events 

anv And you thnk you understand how 
I feel for Tavy, dont 3 ou? 

TANNER I know only too well what 1s going 
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to happen to poor Tavy 

ann I should laugh at you, Jack, if it were 
not for poor papa’s death Mind! Tavy will 
be very unhappy 

TANNER Yes, but he wont know it, poor 
devil He 1s a thousand times too good for 
you Thats why he 1s gomg to make the ms- 
take of bis hfe about you 

ax I think men make more mistakes by 
bemg too clever than by being too good [she 
sus down, mith a trace of contempt for the whole 
male sex in the elegant carriage of her shoulders} 

Tannen Oh, I know you dont care very 
much about Tavy But there 1s always one 
who kisses and one who only allows the kiss 
Tavy will kiss, and you will only turn the 
cheek And you willthrow him oyer if any- 
body better turns up 

ann [offended] You have no right to say 
such things, Jack They are not true, and not 
dehcate Ifyou and Tavy choose to be stupid 
about me, that 1s not my fault 

TANNER [remorsefully] Forgive my brut- 
alines, Ann They are levelled at this wicked 
world, not at you [She looks up at him, pleased 
and forgwing He becomes cautious at once] All 
the same, I wish Ramsden would come back 
I never feel safe with you there is a devilish 
charm—or no not a charm, a subtle interest 
[ske laughs|—Just so you know it, and you 
triumph in it Openly and shamelessly 
triumph in it! 

ann What a shocking flirt you are, Jack! 

TANNER A flirt! I" 

ANN Yes, a flirt You are always abusing 
and offending people, but you never really 
mean to let go your hold of them 

TANNER Iwil nng the bell Ths conversa- 
tion has already gone further than I in- 
tended 

Ramsden and Octavius come back nith Miss 
Ramsden, a-hardheaded old maiden lady in a 
plain brown silk gown, nith enough rings, chains, 
and brooches to shew that her plainness of dress 
1s a matter of principle, not of poverty She 
comes into the room very determinedly the tno 
men, perplexed and downcast, folloning her Ann 
rises and goes eagerly to meet her Tanner re- 
treats to the wall betneen the busts and pretends 
to study the pictures Ramsden goes to his table 
as usual, and Octavius clings to the neighborhood 
of Tanner 

MISS RAMSDEN [almost pushing Ann aside as 
she comes to Mrs Whatefield’s chatr and plants 
herself there resolutely] I wash my hands of the 
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whole affair 

ocravius [very wretched] I hnow you wish 
me to take Violet away, Miss Ramsden I 
will [He turns trresolutely to the door] 

nausDEN No no— 

sass RAaMSDEY What is the use of saying 
no, Roebuch? Octavius hnows that I would 
not turn any truly contrite and repentant 
woman from your doors But when a woman 
1s not only wiched but intends to go on being 
wiched, she and I part company 

avs Oh, Miss Ramsden, what do you 
mean? What has Violet said? 

rauspe~ Violetis certainly very obstinate 
She wont lease London I dont understand 
her 

wuss RauspEW Ido It’s as plam as the nose 
on your face, Roebuck, that she wont go be- 
cause she doesnt want to be separated from 
this man, whoever he 1s 

axs Oh, surely, surely! Octavius did you 
speak to her? 

ocrivius She wont tell us anything She 
wont make any arrangement until she has 
consulted somebody It cant be any body else 
than the scoundrel who has betrayed her 

TANNER [to Octavius] Well, let her consult 
him He will be glad enough to have her sent 
abroad Where is the difficulty? 

MISS RAMSDEN [taking the ansner out of 
Octavrus’s mouth] The difficulty, Mr Jack, 1s 
that when I offered to help her I didnt offer 
to become her aceomplice n her wichedness 
She esther pledges her word never to see that 
man again, or else she finds some new friends, 
and the sooner the better 

The parlormatd appears at the door Ann 
hastily resumes her seat, and looks as uncon- 
cerned as possible Octavius instinctively tmitates 
her 

THE MAID The cab ıs at the door, maam 

MISS RAMSDEN What cab? 

THE “AID For Maiss Robinson 

MISS RAMSDEY Oh! [Recovering herself] All 
nght [The maid mthdraws| She has sent for 
a cab 

TANNER J wanted to send for that cab half 
an hour ago 

MISS RAMSDEN I am glad she understands 
the position she has placed herself ın 

RaMsDEN I dont hhe her gong away in 
this fashion, Susan We had better not do 
anything harsh 

ocratius No thank you again and again, 
but Miss Ramsden is quite mght Violet can- 
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not expect to stay 

axv Hadnt you better go with her, Tavy? 

ocravius She vont have me 

uiss Rauspew Of course she wont She’s 
going straight to that man 

TANNER As a natural result of her virtuous 
reception here 

RAMSDEN [much troubled] There, Susan! You 
hear! and theres some truth nit I wish you 
could reconcile 1t with your principles to be 
a httle patient with this poor gir} She's very 
young, and theres a time for everything 

Miss RaMSDEN Oh, she will get all the sym- 
pathy she wants from the men I’m surprised 
at you, Roebuck 

TASER So am I, Ramsden, most favorably 

Prolet appears at the door She ıs as impen- 
tent and self-possessed a young lady as one 
sould desire to see among the best behaved of her 
sex Her small head and tiny resolute mouth and 
chin, ker haughty crispness of speech and trim- 
ness of carnage, the ruthless elegance of her 
equipment, which includes a very smart hat mith 
a dead bird tn ut, mark a personality which ts as 
Sormdable as tt 1s exquisitely preity Shes not a 
siren, ihe Ann adnuration comes to her rzthout 
any compulsion or even interest on her part, be- 
sides, there ıs some fun in Ann, but in thes 
woman none, perhaps no mercy either tf any- 
thing restrans her, tt 1s intelligence and pride, 
not compassion Her voice might be the vorce of a 
schoolmistress addressing a class of girls nho 
had disgraced themselves, as she proceeds nith 
complete composure and some disgust to say what 
she has come to say 

vioteT I have only looked in to tell Miss 
Ramsden that she will find her birthday pres- 
ent to me, the filagree bracelet, ın the house- 
heeper’s room 

tanner Do come m, Violet, and talk to us 
sensibly 

viotet Thanh you Ihave had quite enough 
of the family conversation this morning So 
has your mother, Ann she has gone home 
crymg But at all events, I have found out 
what some of my pretended frends are 
worth Goodbye 

TANNER No, no one moment Ihave some- 
thing to say which I beg you to hear [She 
looks at him mthout the slightest curiosity, but 
warts, apparently as much to finish getting her 
Glove on as to hear what he has to say} J am al- 
together on your side ım this matter I con- 
gratulate you, with the sincerest respect, on 
having the courage to do what you have done 
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You are entirely mm the nght, and the family 
is entirely in the wrong 
Sensation Ann and Miss Ramsden rise and 
turn tonards the ino Violet, more surprised than 
any of the others, forgets her glove, and comes 
forward into the middie of the room, both 
puszled and displeased Octavius alone does not 
move nor rarse his head he ws overwhelmed mith 
shame 
ann [pleading to Tanner to be sensible} Jack! 
MISS RAMSDEN [outraged] Well, I must say! 
VIOLET [sharply to Tanner| Who told you? 
TANNER Why, Ramsden and Tavy of 
course Why should they not? 
vioteT But they dont know 
TANNER Dont know what? 
vioter They dont know that I am in the 
nght, I mean 
TANNER Oh, they know it in their hearts, 
though they think themselves bound to 
blame you by their silly superstitions about 
morality and propriety and so forth But I 
know, and the whole world really knows, 
though 1t dare not say so, that you were 
nght to follow your instinct, that vitality and 
biavery are the greatest qualities a woman 
can have, and motherhood her solemn mitia- 
tion unto womanhood, and that the fact of 
your not being legally married matters not 
one scrap either to your own worth or to our 
real regard for you 
VIOLET [flushing nith mdignation| Oh! You 
thmk me a wicked woman, hke the rest You 
think I have not only been vile, but that I 
share your abominable opımons Miss Rams- 
den I have borne your hard words because 
I knew you would be sorry for them when 
you found out the truth But I wont bear 
such a horrible insult as to be comphmented 
by Jack on being one of the wretches of 
whom he approves I have kept my marnage 
a secret for my husband’s sahe But now I 
claim my night as a marmed woman not to be 
msulted 
octavius [rarsing his head mth inexpressible 
relef] You are married! 
violet Yes, and I thmk you might have 
guessedıt What business had you all to take 
it for granted that I had no nght to wear my 
wedding ring* Not one of you even asked me 
I cannot forget that 
TANNER [in runs] I am utterly crushed I 
meant well I apologize—abjectly apologize 
vioteT I hope you will be more careful in 
future about the things you say Of course 
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one does not take them senously, but they 
are very disagreeable, and rather m bad 
taste, I think 

TANNER [owing to the storm] I have no de- 
fence I shall know better m future than to 
take any woman’s part We have all dis- 
graced ourselves m your eyes, I am afraid, 
except Ann She befriended you For Ann’s 
sake, forgive us 

VIOLET Yes Ann has been kind, but then 
Ann knew 

TANNER [mth a desperate gesture] Oht! Un- 
fathomable decert! Double crossed! 

MISS RAMSDEN [stiffly] And who, pray, 1s the 
gentleman who does not acknowledge his 
wife? 

VIOLET [prompily] That 1s my business, 
Miss Ramsden, and not yours I have my 
reasons for keeping my marniage a secret for 
the present 

RAMSDEN All I can say 1s that we are ex- 
tremely sorry, Violet I am shocked to think 
of how we have treated you 

ocravius [awkwardly] I beg your pardon, 
Violet I can say no more 

MISS RAMSDEN [stl] loth to surrender] Of 
course what you say puts a very different 
complexion on the matter All the same, I 
owe 1t to myself— 

VIOLET [cutting her short} You owe me an 
apology, Miss Ramsden thats what you owe 
both to yourself and to me If you were a 
married woman you would not hke sitting in 
the housekeeper’s room and being treated 
hke a naughty child by young girls and old 
ladies without any serious duties and re- 
sponsibilities 

TANNER Dont Int us when we're down, 
Violet We seem to have made fools of our- 
selves, but really it was you who made fools 
of us 

vioteT It was no business of yours, Jack, 
in any case 

tanner No business of mine! Why, Rams- 
den as good as accused me of being the un- 
known gentleman 

Ramsden makes a frantic demonstration, but 
Prolet's cool keen anger extingutshes at 

vioter You! Oh, how infamous! how 
abominable! how disgracefully you have all 
been talking about me! If my husband knew 
it he would never let me speak to any of you 
again [To Ramsden] I think you might have 
spared me that, at least 

RAMSDEN But I assure you I never—at 
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least ıt 1s a monstrous perversion of some- 
thmg I said that— 

MISS RAMSDEN You neednt apologize, Roe- 
buch She brought it all on herself Jt 1s for 
her to apologize for having deceived us 

vioteT I can make allowances for you, 
Miss Ramsden you cannot understand how 
I feel on this subject, though I should have 
expected rather better taste from people of 
greater experience However, I quite feel 
that you have placed yourselves in a very 
painful position, and the most truly con- 
siderate thing for me to do 1s to go at once 
Good morning 

She goes, leaving them staring 

miss RaMSpDEN Well, I must say! 

RAMSDEN [plaintevely] I dont think she 1s 
quite fair to us 

TANNER You must cower before the wed- 
ding ring like the rest of us, Ramsden The 
cup of our ignominy 1s full 


ACT II 


On the carriage drive in the park of a country 
house near Richmond an open touring car has 
broken donn It stands in front of a clump of 
trees round which the drive sweeps to the house, 
which 1s partly visible through them deed 
Lanner, standing ın the driwwe nith his back to us, 
could get an unobstructed vrem of the west corner 
of the house on his left nere he not far too much 
interested ın a pair of supine legs in dungaree 
overalls whch protrude from beneath the 
machine Ie 1s watching them intently mith bent 
bach and hands supported on his knees His 
leathern overcoat and peaked cap proclaim hem 
one of the dismounted passengers 

THE Lecs Aha! I got nm 

TANNER All nght now? 

THE LEGS Aw rawt nah 

Lanner stoops and takes the legs by the ankles, 
draning ther owner forth like a wheelbarrom, 
walking on hts hands, mth a hammer in ms 
mouth He 1s a young man in a neat sut of blue 
serge, clean shaven, darh eyed, square fingered, 
with short well brushed black haw and rather ir- 
regular sceptically turned eyebrows When he ts 
manpulating the car hts movements are snift and 
sudden, yet attentive and dehiberate With Tanner 
and Tanner's frends his manner 18 not in the 
least deferential, but cool and reticent, keeping 
them quite effectually at a distance whilst ging 
them no excuse for complaining of him Never- 
theless he has a wgulant eye on them always, and 
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that, too, rather cymcally, khe a man who knows 
the world well from tts seamy side He speaks 
slowly and nith a touch of sarcasm, and as he 
does not at all affect the gentleman in lus speech, 
at may be inferred that lus smart appearance ts 
a marh of respect to himself and his own class, 
not to that which employs hem 

He now gets into the car to stow away hs 
tools and dwest himself of his overalls Tanner 
takes off his leathern overcoat and pitches t into 
the car mih a sigh of rehef, glad to be rid of tt 
The chauffeur, noting this, tosses hs head con- 
temptuously, and surveys lus employer sardonic- 
all 

i cuaurreur Had enough of xt, eh? 

TANNER I may as well walk to the house 
and stretch my legs and calm my nerves a 
httle [Looking at his watch} I suppose you 
now that we have come from Hyde Park 
Corner to Richmond in twenty-one minutes 

THE CHAUFFEUR I'd ha done x under 
fifteen if I’d had a clear road all the way 

TANNER Why do you do 1t? Is xt for love of 
sport or for the fun of ternfying your unfor- 
tunate employer? 

THE CHAUFFEUR What are you afraid of? 

tanner The police, and breahing my neck 

THE CHAUFFEUR Well, if you like easy going, 
you can take a bus, you hnow It’s cheaper 
You pay me to save your time and give you 
the value of what you paid for the car [He 
sits down calmly} 

TANNER I am the slave of that car and of 
you too I dream of the accursed thing at 
night 

THE CHAUFFEUR Youll get over that all 
right If youre going up to the house, may 
I ask how long youre goin to stay? Because 
nf you mean to put n the whole morning m 
there talkin to the ladies, I’ll put the car ın 
the garage and make myself agreeable with 
a view to lunching here If not, I'll heep the 
car on the go about here til you come 

TANNER Better wait here We shant be 
long Theres a young Amenican gentleman, 
a Mr Malone, who is driving Mr Robmson 
down in his new American steam car 

THE CHAUFFEUR [sprenging up and coming 
hastily out of the car to Tanner} Amencan 
steam car! Wot! rac us dahn from London! 

TANNER Perhaps theyre here already 

THE CHAUFFEUR If I’d known it! [With deep 
reproach] Why didnt you tell me, Mr Tanner? 

TANNER Because Ive been told that this 
car 1s capable of 84 mles an hour, and I 
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already know what you are capable of when 
there 1s a rival car on the road No, Henry 
there are things 1t 1s not good for you to 
Lnow, and this was one of them However, 
cheer up we are going to have a day after 
your own heart The American is to take 
Mr Robinson and his sister and Mass White- 
field We are to take Miss Rhoda 

THE CHAUFFEGR [consoled, and musing on 
another matter| Thats Miss Whitefield’s sister, 
isntit? 7 

TANNER Yes 

THE CHAUFFEUR And Miss Whitefield her- 
self is goin in the other car? Not with you? 

Ta\veR Why the devil should she come 
with me? Mr Robinson will be m the other 
ear [The Chauffeur looks at Tanner with cool 
incredulity, and turns to the car, whisthng a 
popular ar softly to himself Tanner, a httle 
annoyed, ıs about to pursue the subject when ke 
hears the footsteps of Octavius on the gravel 
Octavius 1s coming from the house, dressed for 
motoring, but without his overcoat} Weve lost 
the race, thank Heaven heres Mr Robinson 
Well, Tavy, 1s the steam car a success? 

ocravius I think so We came from Hyde 
Park Corner herein seventeen minutes [The 
Chauffeur, furious, kicks the car mith a groan of 
veration| How long were you? 

TANER Qh, about three quarters of an 
hour or so 

THE CHAUFFEUR [remonstrating] Now, now, 
Mr Tanner, come now! We could ha done 1t 
easy under fifteen 

TANNER By the way, let me mtroduce you 
Mr Octavus Robinson Mr Enry Straker 

STRARhER Pleased to meet you, sr Mr 
Tanner 1s gittin at you with 1s Enry Straker, 
you know You call 1t Henery But I dont 
mind, bless you! 

TANNER You think it’s simply bad taste in 
me to chaff him, Tavy But youre wrong 
This man takes more trouble to drop his 
artches than ever his father did to pick them 
up It’s a mark of caste to him I have never 
met anybody more swollen wth the pride of 
class than Enry 1S 

STRAKER Easy, easy! A httle moderation, 
Mr Tanner 

taxver A httle moderahon, Tavy, you 
observe. You would tell me to draw 1t mild 
But this chap has been educated Whats 
more, he knows that we havnt What was 
that Board School of yours Straher? 

straher Sherbrooke Road 
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TANNER Sherbrooke Road! Would any of 
us say Rugby! Harrow! Eton! m that tone 
of intellectual snobbery? Sherbrooke Road is 
a place where boys learn something Eton is 
a boy farm where we are sent because we 
are nuisances at home, and because m after 
life, whenever a Duke 1s mentioned, we can 
claim him as an old school-fellow 

STRAKER You dont know nothing about 1t, 
Mr Tanner It’s not the Board School that 
does 1t 1t’s the Polytechnic 

TANNER His university, Octavius Not 
Oxford, Cambridge, Durham, Dublin, or 
Glasgow Not even those Nonconformist 
holes m Wales No, Tavy Regent Street! 
Chelsea! the Borough'—J dont know half 
ther confounded names these are his 
unis ersities, not mere shops for selling class 
limitations hke ours You despise Oxford, 
Enry, dont you? 

strakeR No, I dont Very nice sort of 
place, Oxford, I should think, for people that 
khe that sort of place They teach you to 
be a gentleman there In the Polytechme 
they teach you to be an engmeer or such lihe 
See? 

TANNER Sarcasm, Tavy, sarcasm! Oh, if 
you could only see into Enry’s soul, the depth 
of his contempt for a gentleman, the arro- 
gance of his pride im being an engineer, 
would appal you He positively hkes the car 
to break down because it brings out my 
gentlemanly helplessness and ns workman- 
like shall and resource 

STRARER Never you mind him, Mr Robin- 
son He hkes to talk We know him, dont we? 

ocravius fearnestly) But theres a great 
truth at the bottom of what hesays I believe 
most intensely ın the dignity of labor 

STRAKER (unrmpressed| Thats because you 
never done any, Mr Robinson My business 
1s to do away with labor Youll get more out 
of me and a machine than you will out of 
twenty laborers, and not so much to drink 
either 

ganneR For Heaven’s sake, Tavy, dont 
start him on political economy He knows all 
about it, and we dont Youre only a poetic 
Sociahst, Tavy he’s a scientific one 

sTRAKER [unperturbed] Yes Well, ths 
conversation 1s very mmprovin, but Ive got 
to look after the car, and you two want to 
talk about your ladies I know (He pretends 
to busy himself about the car, but presently 
saunters off to indulge ın a cegarel] 
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TANNER Thats a very momentous somal 
phenomenon 

ocravius What 1s? 

TANNER Straker is Here have we literary 
and cultured persons been for years setting 
up a cry of the New Woman whenever some 
unusually old fashioned female came along, 
and never noticing the advent of the New 
Man Straker’s the New Man 

ocravius I see nothing new about him, 
except your way of chaffing him But I dont 
want to talk about him just now I want to 
speak to you about Ann 

TANNER Straker knew even that He learnt 
it at the Polytechnic, probably Well, what 
about Ann? Have you proposed to her? 

ocravius [self-reproachfully] I was brute 
enough to do so last mght 

TANNER Brute enough! What do you 
mean? 

ocravius [dithyrambically] Jack we men 
are all coarse we never understand how 
exquisite a woman’s sensibilities are How 
could I have done such a thing! 

TANNER Done what, you maudlin idiot? 

ocravius Yes, I am an idiot Jack if you 
had heard her voice! if you had seen her 
tears! J have lain awake all mght thinking 
of them If she had reproached me, I could 
have borne 1t better 

tanner Tears! thats dangerous What did 
she say? 

ocravius She asked me how she could 
think of anything now but her dear father 
She stifled a sob— [he breaks down] 

TANNER [ patteng hem on the back] Bear 1t hhe 
a man, Tavy, even if you feel it hke an ass 
It’s the old game she’s not tired of playing 
with you yet 

ocravius [zmpatiently| Oh, dont be a fool, 
Jack Do you suppose this eternal shallow 
cynicism of yours has any real bearing on a 
nature hke hers? 

TANNER Hm! Did she say anything else? 

octavius Yes, and that 1s why I expose 
myself and her to your ndicule by telhng 
you what passed 

Tanner [remorsefully] No, dear Tavy, not 
ridicule, on my honor! However, no matter 
Go on 

octavius Her sense of duty 1s so devout, 
so perfect, so— 

TANNER Yes I hnow Go on 

octavius You see, under this new arrange- 
ment, you and Ramsden are her“guardians, 
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and she considers that all her duty to her 
father ıs now transferred to you She said 
she thought I ought to have spoken to you 
both in the first instance Of course she 1s 
nght, but somehow 1t seems rather absurd 
that I am to come to you and formally ask 
to be received as a suitor for your ward's 
hand 

TANNER I am glad that love has not totally _ 
extinguished your sense of humor, Tavy 

ocravius That answer wont satisfy her 

TANNER My official answer 1s, obviously, 
Bless you, my children may you be happy! 

octavius I wish you would stop playing 
the fool about this If1t 1s not serious to you, 
it 1s to me, and to her 

TANNER You know very well that she 1s 
as free to choose as you are 

ocravius She does not think so 

TANNER Oh, doesnt she! just! However, 
say what you want me to do? 

ocravius I want you to tell her sincerely 
and earnestly what you think about me I 
want you to tell her that you can trust her 
to me—that 1s, 1f you feel you can 

TANNER J have no doubt that I can trust 
her to you What worries me 1s the idea of 
trusting you to her Have you read Maeter- 
hnck’s book about the bee? 

octavius [keeping his temper mith difficulty] 
I am not discussing literature at present 

TANNER Be just a little patient with me 
ZI am not discussing literature the book 
about the bee is natural history It’s dn 
awful lesson to mankind You think that you 
are Ann’s suitor, that you are the pursuer 
and she the pursued, that it 1s your part to 
woo, to persuade, to prevail, to overcome 
Fool it ıs you who are the pursued, the 
marked down quarry, the destined prey You 
need not sit looking longmgly at the bait 
through the wires of the trap the door is 
open, and will remain so until 1t shuts behind 
you for ever 

octavius I wish I could believe that, vilely 
as you put ıt 

TANNER Why, man, what other work has 
she in hfe but to get a husband? It is a 
woman's business to get married as soon as 
possible, and a man’s to keep unmarmied as 
long as he can You have your poems and 
your tragedies to work at Ann has nothing 

ocravius I cannot write without mspira- 
oe And nobody can give me that except 
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TANNER Well, hadnt you better get 1t from 
her at a safe distance? Petrarch didnt see half 
as much of Laura, nor Dante of Beatrice, as 
you see of Ann now, and yet they wrote first- 
rate poetry—at least so I’m told They never 
exposed their idolatry to the test of domes- 
tic familiarity, and it lasted them to ther 
graves Marry Ann, and at the end of a week 
youll find no more inspiration in her than in 
a plate of muffins 

ocravius You think I shall tire of her! 

TANNER Not at all you dont get tired of 
muffins But you dont find insprahon m 
them, and you wont in her when she ceases 
to be a poet’s dream and becomes a sohd 
eleven stone wife Youll be forced to dream 
about somebody else, and then there will be 
a row 

ocravius This sort of talk 1s no use, Jack 
You dont understand You have never been 
in love 

tanner I! I have never been out of ıt 
Why, I am in love even with Ann But I am 
neither the slave of love nor its dupe Go to 
the bee, thou poet consider her ways and 
be wise By Heaven, Tavy, 1f women could 
do without our work, and we ate ther 
children’s bread mstead of making it, they 
would kill us as the spider kills her mate or 
as the bees lal] the drone And they would 
be nght 1f we were good for nothing but 
love 

ocravius Ah, 1f we were only good enough 
for Love! There 1s nothing hhe Love there 
1s nothing else but Love without 1t the world 
would be a dream of sordid horror 

TANNER Andthis—thisistheman whoasks 
me to give him the hand of my ward! Tavy 
I believe we were changed in our cradles, 
and that you are the real descendant of Don 
Juan 

ocravius I beg you not to say anything 
hke that to Ann 

TANNER Dont be afraid She has marked 
you for her own, and nothing will stop her 
now You are doomed [Straker comes bach mith 
a newspaper) Here comes the New Man, 
demorahzing himself with a halfpenny paper 
as usual 

srrakeR Now would you beheve 1t, Mr 
Robinson, when we're out motoring we tahe 
in two papers the Times for him the Leader 
or the Echo for me And do you think I ever 
see my paper? Not much He grabs the 
Leader and leaves me to stodge myself with 
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Ins Times 

ocravius Are there no winners in the 
Times? 

TANNER Enry dont old with bettin, Tavy 
Motor records are his weakness Whats the 
latest? 

stTRABRER Pans to Biskra at forty miles an 
hour average, not countin the Mediterranean 

TANNER How many killed? 

STRAKER Two silly sheep What does 1t 
matter? Sheep dont cost such a lot they 
were glad to ave the price without the trouble 
o selhn em to the butcher All the same, 
d’y’see, therell be a clamor agin it presently, 
and then the French Government’ll stop it, 
an our chance’ be gone, see? Thats what 
makes me fairly mad Mr Tanner wont do a 
good run while he can 

Tanner Tavy do you remember my uncle 
James? 

ocravius Yes Why? 

Tanner Uncle James had a first rate cooh 
he couldnt digest anything except what she 
cooked Well, the poor man was shy and 
hated society But his cook was proud of her 
shill, and wanted to serve up dinners to 
princes and ambassadors Topreventherfrom 
leaving him, that poor old man had to give a 
big dinner twice a month, and suffer agomes 
of awkwardness Now here am I, and here 1s 
this chap Enry Straker, the New Man I 
loathe travellmg, but I rather hke Enry He 
cares for nothing but tearing along in a 
leather coat and goggles, with two inches of 
dust all over him, at sixty miles an hour and 
the msk of his hfe and mine Except, of 
course, when he 1s lying on his back m the 
mud under the machine trj}img to find out 
where it has given way Well, if I dont give 
him a thousand mile run at least once a 
fortnight I shall lose hm He will give me 
the sack and go tosome American milhonaire, 
and I shall have to put up with a mice respect- 
ful groom-gardener-amateur, who will touch 
his hat and know his place I am Enry’s 
slave, just as Uncle James was his cooh’s 
slave 

STRAKER [exasperated] Garn' I wish I had a 
car that would go as fast as you can talk, 
Mr Tanner What I say 1s that you lose 
money by a motor car unless you keep ıt 
workin Might as well ave a pram and a nuss- 
maid to wheel you im st as that car and me if 
you dont git the last nch out of us both 

tanner [soothingly] All nght, Henry, all 
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right We'll go out for half an hour presently 

STRAKER [2 disgust} Arf an ahr! [Ie returns 
to his machine, seats himself ın wt, and turns up 
a fresh page of his paper ın search of more news] 

ocravius Oh, that reminds me I have a 
note for you from Rhoda (He gives Tanner a 
note 

Ae {opening zt] I rather think Rhoda 
is heading for a row with Ann As a rule 
there 1s only one person an Enghish girl hates 
more than she hates her eldest sister, and 
thats her mother But Rhoda positively 
prefershermotherto Ann She—[zdignanily] 
Oh, I say! 

ocravius Whats the matter? 

tasser Rhoda was to have come with me 
for a ride 1n the motor car She says Ann has 
forbidden her to go out with me 

Straker suddenly begins nhistling his favorite 
air mith remarkable deliberation Surprised by 
thes burst of larklike melody, and jarred by a 
sardome note in tts cheerfulness, they turn and 
look inquiringly at him But he ts busy mth hes 
paper, and nothing comes of ther movement 

OCTAVIUS [recovering himself] Does she give 
any reason? 

tanveR Reagon! An insult 1s not a reason 
Ann forbids her to be alone with me on any 
occasion Says I am not a fit person for a 
young girl to be with What do you think of 
your paragon now? 

ocravius You must remember that she 
has a very heavy responsibility now that her 
father 1s dead Mrs Whitefield 1s too weak 
to control Rhoda 

TANNER [staring at am] In short, you agree 
with Ann 

ocravius No, but I think I understand her 
You must admit that your views are hardly 
suited for the formation of a young girl's 
mind and character 

tanneR I admit nothing of the sort I 
admnt that the formation of a young lady’s 
mind and character usually consists in telling 
her hes, but I object to the particular he 
that I am m the habit of abusing the confi- 
dence of girls 

ocravius Ann doesnt say that, Jack 

tanner What else does she mean? 

STRAKER [catching sight of Ann coming from 
the house] Miss Whitefield, gentlemen [He 
dismounts and strolls away down the avenue mith 
the ar of a man who knows he ıs no longer 
wanted] 


ANN [coming between Octavius and Tanner] 
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Good morming, Jack I have come to tell you 
that poor Rhoda has got one of her headaches 
and cannot go out with you today in the car 
It 1s a eruel disappointment to her, poor 
child! 

TANNER What do you say now, Tavy? 

ocravius Surely you cannot misunder- 
stand, Jack Annis shewing you the kindest 
consideration, even at the cost of deceiving 
you 

any What do you mean? 

Tanner Would you hke to cure Rhoda’s 
headache, Ann? 

ann Of course 

TANKER Then tell her what you said just 
now, and add that you arrived about two 
minutes after I had received her letter and 
read it 

Ann Rhoda has written to you! 

TANNER W3th full particulars 

ocravius Never mind him, Ann You were 
nght—quite mght Ann was only doing her 
duty, Jack, and you know 1t Doing 1t 1n the 
kindest way, too 

Ann [going to Octavius] How kind you are, 
Tavy! How helpful! How well you under- 
stand! 

Octavius beams 

TANNER Ay tighten the coils You love 
her, Tavy, dont you? 

ocravius She knows I do 

ann Hush For shame, Tavy! 

tanneR Oh, I give you leave I am your 
guardian, and I commit you to Tavy’s care 
for the next hour I am off for a turn in the 
car 

ann No, Jack I must speak to you about 
Rhoda Ricky will you go back to the house 
and entertaim your American friend He’s 
rather on Mamma’s hands so early in the 
morning She wants to fimsh her housekeep- 
ing 

ocravius I fly, dearest Ann {he hisses her 
hand] 

ann [tenderly] Ricky Ticky Tavy! 

He looks at her mith an eloquent blush, and 
runs off 

TANNER [bluntly] Now look here, Ann This 
tme youve landed yourself, and if Tavy 
were not in love with you past all salvation 
he’d have found out what an incorrigible 
har you are 

ann You misunderstand, Jack I didn’t 
dare tell Tavy the truth 

TANNER No your daring 1s generally m 
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the opposite direction What the devil do 
you mean by tellmg Rhoda that I am too 
vicious to associate with her? How can I ever 
have any human or decent relations with her 
again, now that you have poisoned her mind 
in that abominable way? 

ANN I know you are incapable of behaving 
badly— 

TANNER Then why did you he to her? 

ann I had to 

TANNER Had to! 

ann Mother made me 

TANNER [Jus eye flashing] Ha! I mht have 
known it The mother! Always the mother! 

ann It was that dreadful book of yoms 
You know how hmd mother is All timid 
women are conventional we must be con- 
ventional, Jack, or we are so ciuelly, so vilely 
misunderstood Even you, who are a man, 
cannot say what you thnk without being 
misunderstood and vilified—yes I admit 1% 
Ihave had to vilify you Do you want to have 
poor Rhoda misunderstood and vilified in the 
same way? Would ıt be right for mother to 
let her expose herself to such treatment 
before she 1s old enough to judge for herself? 

TANNER In short, the way to avoid mis- 
understandıng ıs for everybody to he and 
slander and msinuate and pretend as hard 
as they can That 1s what obeying your 
mother comes to 

ann I love my mother, Jack 

TANNER [working himself up into a sociological 
rage) Is that any reason why you are not to 
call your soul your own? Oh, I protest against 
this vile abjection of youth to age! Look at 
fashionable society as you know it What 
does ıt pretend to be? An eaquisite dance of 
nymphs What is 1t? A horrible procession of 
wretched girls, each in the claws of a cynical, 
cunning, avaricious, disillusioned, 1gnorantly 
experienced, foul-minded old woman whom 
she calls mother, and whose duty it 1s to 
corrupt her mnd and sell her to the highest 
bidder Why do these unhappy slaves marry 
anybody, however old and vile, sooner than 
not marry at all? Because, marriage 1s their 
only means of escape from these decrepit 
fiends who Inde their selfish ambitions, their 
jealous hatreds of the } oung mvals who have 
supplanted them, under the mask of maternal 
duty and family affection Such things are 
abominable the voice of nature proclaims 
fo. the daughter a father’s care and for the 
son a mother’s The law for father and son 
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and mother and daughter is not the law of 
love itis the law of 1evolution, of emancipa- 
ton, of final supersession of the old and worn- 
out by the young and capable I tél you, 
the first duty of manhood and womanhood 
1s a Declaration of Independence the man 
who pleads his father’s authority 1s no man 

the woman who pleads her mother’s authonty 
1s unfit to bear citizens to a free people 

ANN [watching him nith quet curiosity} I 
suppose you will go in seriously for pohtics 
some day, Jack 

TANNER [heavily let down] Eh? What? Wh—? 
[Collecting his scattered nits} What has that 
got to do with what I have been saying? 

ANN You talk so well 

TANNER Talh! Talk! It means nothing to 
you but talk Well, go back to your mother, 
and help her to poison Rhoda’s imagination 
as she has poisoned yours It 31s the tame 
elephants who enjoy capturing the wild ones 

ann I am getting on Yesterday I was a 
boa constrictor today IJ am an elephant 

TANNER Yes So pack your trunk and be- 
gone I have no more to say to you 

ann You are so utterly unreasonable and 
mmpracticable What can I do? 

TANNER Do! Break your chams Go your 
way according to your own conscience and 
not according to your mother’s Get your 
mind clean and vigorous, and learn to enjoy 
a fast ride in a motor car instead of seeing 
nothing in 1t but an excuse for a detestable 
mtrigue Come with me to Marseilles and 
across to Algiers and to Biskra, at sixty miles 
an hour Come right down to the Cape 2f you 
hke That will be a Declaration of Indepen- 
dence with a vengeance You can write a 
book about it afterwards That will fimsh 
your mother and make a woman of you 

ann [thoughtfully] I dont think there would 
be any harm im that, Jack You are my 
guardian you stand in my father’s place, by 
his own wish Nobody could say a word 
against our travelling together It would be 
dehghtful thank youa thousand times, Jach 
TH come 

TANNER [aghast] Youll come!!! 

ann Of course 

tanner But—t[he stops, utterly appalled, 
then resumes feebly} No looh here, Ann if 
theres no harm ım it theres no point in doing 
it 

ann How absurd you are! You dont want 
to compromise me, do you? 
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tanner Yes thats the whole sense of my | taking great pains io culiwate himself ın a Jirst 


proposal 

ann You are talking the greatest non- 
sense, and you know 1t You would never do 
anything to hurt me 

TANNER Well, xf you dont want to be com- 
promised, dont come 

ann [nth semple earnestness] Yes, I will 
come, Jach, since you wish 1t You are my 
guardian, and I think we ought to see more 
of one another and come to hnow one another 
better [Gratefully] It’s very thoughtful and 
very kind of you, Jack, to offer me this lovely 
hohday, especially after what I smd about 
Rhoda You really are good—much better 
than you think When do we start? 

TANNER But— 

The conversation 1s interrupted by the arrival 
of Mrs Whitefield from the house She ts accom- 
panted by the Amervan gentleman, and followed 
by Ramsden and Octavius 

Hector Malone ıs an Eastern American, but 
he ts not at all ashamed of hes nationality Ths 
makes English people of fasheon think well of 
hum, as of a young fellow who ıs manly enough 
ło confess to an obvious disadvantage nithout any 
attempt to conceal or extenuate t They feel that 
he ought not to be made to suffer for what ws 
clearly not lis fault, and make a point of beng 
spectally kind to kim Ehs chwvalrous manners to 
momen, and has elevated moral sentiments, beng 
both graturtous and unusual, sirihe them as per- 
haps a litle unfortunate, and though they find 
hus ven of easy humor rather amusing when t 
has ceased to puzzle them (as wt does at first), 
they have had to make him understand that he 
really must not tell anecdotes unless they are 
strictly personal and scandalous, and also that 
oratory 1s an accomplishment which belongs to a 
cruder stage of civhzation than that in which hes 
migration has landed kim On these points Hector 
as not gute convinced he still thinks that the 
British are apt to make merits of their stupidities, 
and to represent ther various incapacites as 
ponis of good breeding Enghsh life seems to 
hum to suffer from a lack of edifying rhetoric 
(which he calls moral tone), English behavior to 
shew a want of respect for womanhood, Enghsh 
pronunciation to fail very vulgarly wn tackling 
such words as world, girl, bird, ete , Enghsh 
sočety io be plan spoken io an extent which 
stretches occasionally to intolerable coarseness, 
and English intercourse to need enhvening by 
games and stories and other pastimes, so he does 
not feel called upon to acquire these defects after 


rate manner before venturing across the Atlantic 
To ths culture he finds Enghsh people ether 
totally indifferent, as they very commonly are to 
all culture, or else politely evaswe, the truth being 
that Hector’s culture 1s nothing but a state of 
saturation niih our literary exports of thirty 
years ago, retmported by ham to be unpacked at a 
moment s noice and hurled at the head of Enghsh 
hterature, scence, and art, at every conversational 
opportunity The dismay set up by these sallies 
encourages him wn jus belef that he ts helping to 
educate England When he finds people chatter- 
ing harmlessly about Anatole France and Metz- 
sche, he devastates them mth Matthew Arnold, 
the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, and even 
Macaulay, and as he rs devoutly rehgious at 
bottom, he first leads the unwary, by humorous 
irreverence, to leave popular theology out of 
account in discussing moral questions nith hum, 
and then scatters them in confusion by demand- 
ing whether the carrying out of hs ideals of 
conduct was not ihe manıfest object of God 
Almighty in creating honest men and pure women 
The engaging freshness of his personality and 
the dumbfoundering staleness of hts culture make 
tt extremely difficult to decade whether he rs worth 
knoning, for whilst has company ts undemably 
pleasant and enlwvening, there ts tntellectually 
nothing new to be got out of him, especially as he 
despises polities, and 1s careful not to tall. com- 
mercial shop, m which department he rs probably 
much im advance of his English capitalist friends 
He gets on best mith romantic Christians of the 
amortsite sect hence the friendship which has 
sprung up between ham and Octavius 

In appearance Hector ts a neatly built young 
man of twenty-four, mith a short, smartly 
trimmed black beard, clear, well shaped eyes, 
and an ingratiating vivacity of expression Hers, 
from ihe fashionable point of nen, faulilessly 
dressed As he comes along the dre from the 
house mith Mrs Whitefield he 1s sedulously 
making himself agreeable and entertamng, and 
thereby placing on her slender mt a burden i 1s 
unable to bear An Englhshman would let her 
alone, accepting boredom and indifference as 
ther common lot, and the poor lady wants to be 
eiker let alone or let prattle about the things 
that inlerest her 

Kamsden strolls over to inspect the motor car 
Octavius goms Hector 

AWN [pouncing on her mother goyously| Oh, 
mamma, what do you think! Jack 1s going 
to tahe me to Nice m hs motor car Isnt 1t 
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lovely? I am the happiest person m London 

TANSER[desperately] Mrs Whitefield objects 
I am sure she objects Doesnt she, Ramsden? 

RAMSDEN I should think it very hhely 
indeed 

ANN You dont object, do you, mother? 

MRS WHITEFIELD J object! Why should I? 
I think it will do you good, Ann [Trotting 
over to Tanner} I meant to ask you to tahe 
Rhoda out for a run occasionally she 1s too 
much in the house, but 1t will do when you 
come back 

TANNER Åbyss beneath abyss of perfidy! 

ANN [hasttly, to destract attention from this 
outburst] Oh, I forgot you have not met Mr 
Malone Mr Tanner, my guardian Mr Hector 
Malone 

HEctoR Pleased to meet you, Mr Tanner 
I should hke to suggest an extension of the 
travelling party to Nice, xf I may 

ann Oh, we're all commg Thats under- 
stood, isnt 1t? 

HECTOR I also am the mawdest possessor 
of a motor car If Mass Rawbnsn will allow 
me the privilege of taking her, my car is at 
her service 

octavius Violet! 

General constraint 

ann [subduedly} Come, mother we must 
leave them to talk over the arrangements I 
must see to my travelling kit 

Mrs Whitefield looks benildered, but Ann 
draws her discreetly away, and they disappear 
round the corner towards the house 

HECTOR Í thnk I may go so far as to say 
that I can depend on Miss Rawbnsn’s con- 
sent 

Continued embarrassment 

octavius I’m afraid we must leave Violet 
behind There are circumstances which make 
it impossible for her to come on such an 
expedition 

HECTOR [amused and not at all convinced] Too 
Amenican, eh? Must the young lady have a 
chaperone? 

ocravius It’s not that, Malone—at least 
not altogether 

HECTOR Indeed! May I ask what other 
objection apphes? 

TANNER [2mpatently] Oh, tell him, tell hm 
We shall never be able to heep the secret 
unless everybody knows what it is Mr 
Malone if you go to Nice with Violet, you 
go with another man’s wife She is married 

rector [thunderstruch] You dont tell me so! 
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TANNER We do In confidence 

RAMSDEN [mih an ar of importance, lest 
Malone should suspect a msalhance] Her 
marnage has not yet been made hnown she 
desires that it shall not be mentioned for 
the present 

HECTOR I shall respect the lady’s wishes 
Would it be imdiscreet to ash who her 
husband ıs, ın case I should have an oppor- 
tumty of cawnsultng him about this trip? 

TANNER We dont know who he 3s 

HECTOR [retiring into his shell in a very marked 
manner] In that case, J have no more to say 

They become more embarrassed than ever 

ocravius You must think this very strange 

HECTOR A hittle singular Pardn mee for 
saying so 

RAMSDEN [half apologetic, half huffy) The 
young lady was marned secretly, and her 
husband has forbidden her, 1t seems, to de- 
clare Ins name It is only mght to tell you, 
smce you are terested in Miss—er—in 
Violet 

octavius [sympathetically] I hope this is not 
a disappointment to you 

HeEcToR [softened, coming out of hs shell 
again] Well 1t1s a blow I can hardly under- 
stand how a man can leave his wife in such 
aposition Surely it’s not custoMary It’s not 
manly It’s not considerate 

ocravius We feel that, as you may 
imagine, pretty deeply 

RAMSDEN [tesitly] It 1s some young foo] who 
has not enough experience to know what 
mystifications of this kind lead to 

HECTOR [nth strong symptoms of moral re- 
pugnance] I hope so A man need be very 
young and pretty foolish too to be excused 
for such conduct You take a very lenient 
view, Mr Ramsden Too lement to my mind 
Surely marriage should ennoble a man 

TANNER [sardonically) Ha! 

uEctor Am I to gather from that cacchina- 
tion that you dont agree with me, Mr 
Tanner? 

ranner [dry] Get marned and try You 
may find it dehghtful for a while you cer- 
tainly wont find 1t ennobling The greatest 
common measure of a man and a woman 1s 
not necessarily greater than the man’s single 
measure 

necron Well, we think nm America that a 
woman’s morl numbers higher than a man’s, 
and that the purer nature of a woman hfts a 
man nght out of himself, and makes him 
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better than he was 

octavius [with conviction] So 1t does 

tanner No wonder American women pie- 
fer to hve in Europe! It’s more comfortable 
than standing all the hwves on an altar to be 
worshipped Anyhow, Violet’s husband has 
not been ennobled So whats to be done? 

HECTOR [shaking hs head} I cant dismiss 
that man’s cawnduct as hghtly as you do, 
Mr Tanner However, I’ll say no more Who- 
ever hes, he’s Miss Rawbnsn’s husband, and 
I should be glad for her sake to think better 
of him 

ocravius [touched, for he dines a secret 
sorrow] I’m very sorry, Malone Very sorry 

HECTOR [gratefully] Youre a good fellow, 
Rawbnsn Thank you 

TANNER Talh aboutsomething else Violet’s 
coming from the house 

HECTOR I should esteem ıt a very great 
favor, gentlemen, if you would take the op- 
portunity to let me have a few words with 
the lady alone I shall have to cry off this 
tmp, and it’s rather a dullicate— 

RAMSDEN [glad to escape] Say no more 
Come, Tanner Come, Tavy [He strolls away 
into the parh mth Octavius and Tanner, past the 
motor car] 

Violet comes down the avenue to Hector 

viorer Are they lookmg? 

HECTOR No 

She kisses him 

vioreT Have you been teling hes for my 
sake? 

nEctor Lying! Lying hardly describes ıt 
T overdo xt I get carmed away im an ecstasy 
of mendacity Violet I wish youd let me own 
up 

VIOLET [instantly becomng serious and re- 
solute] No, no, Hector you promised me not 
to 

HECTOR TI keep my prawmıs until you 
release me from ıt But I feel mean, lyıng to 
those men, and denying my wife Just das- 
tardly 

vioter I wish your father were not so un- 
reasonable 

necror He’s not unreasonable He's nght 
from his point of view He has a prejudice 
against the English middle class 

voter It’s too mdiculous You know how 
I dishhe saying such thmgs to you, Hector, 
but if I were to—oh, well, no matter 

HECTOR I know If you were to marry the 
son of an Enghsh manufacturer of awffice 
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furmture, your frends would consider it a 
musalhance And here’s my silly old dad, who 
is the biggest awffice furmture man in the 
world, would shew me the door for marrying 
the most perfect lady m England merely be- 
cause she has no handle to her name Of 
course it’s just absurd But I tell you, Violet, 
I dont hke dece;ving him I feel as if I was 
stealing his money Why wont you let me 
own up? 

vioteT We cant afford 1t You can be as 
romantic as you please about love, Hector, 
but you mustnt be romantic about money 

HECTOR [divided between his uxoriousness and 
jus habitual elevation of moral sentrment} Thats 
very Enghsh [Appealing to her tmpulswely] 
Violet dad's bound to find us out someday 

vioteT Oh yes, later on of course But dont 
lets go over this every time we meet, dear 
You promised— 

HECTOR Al night, all nght, I— 

VIOLET [not to be silenced] It 1s I and not you 
who suffer by this concealment, and as to 
facing a struggle and poverty and all that 
sort of thing I simply will not do it It’s too 
silly 

necror You shall not I’ll sort of borrow 
the money from my dad until I get on my 
own feet, and then I can own up and pay up 
at the same time 

viotet [alarmed and tndignant} Do you mean 
to work? Do you want to spoil our marnage? 

HECTOR Well, I dont mean to let marriage 
spoil my character Your friend Mr Tanner 
has got the laugh on me a bit already about 
that, and— 

vioter The beast! I hate Jack Tanner 

HECTOR [magnanimously] Oh, hee's all 
right he only needs the love of a good woman 
to ennoble him Besides, he’s proposed a 
motoring trip to Nice, and I’m going to take 
you 

vioteT How jolly! 

Hector Yes, but how are we going to 
manage? You see, theyve warned me off 
going with you, so to speak Theyve told me 
in cawnfidnce that youre married Thats 
just the most overwhelming cawnfidnce Ive 
ever been honored with 

Lanner returns mith Straker, who goes to hts 
car 

TANNER Your car is a great success, Mr 
Malone Your engineer is showing 1t off to 
Mr Ramsden 

HECTOR [eagerly—forgeting himself] Lets 
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come, Vi 

VIOLET [coldly, warning him mith her eyes} I 
beg your pardon Mr Malone I did not quite 
catch— 

HECTOR [recollecting himself] I ask to be 
allowed the pleasure of shewing you my hitle 
American steam car. Miss Rawbnsn 

VIOLET Ishall be very pleased [They go of 
together down the avenue] 

TANNER About this tnp, Straker 

STRAKER [ preoccupied nith the car) Yes? 

TANNER Miss Wintefield 1s supposed to be 
coming with me 

sTRiKER So I gather 

TavvER Mr Robinson is to be one of the 
party 

STRAKER Yes 

TaNvER Well, 1f you can manage so as to 
be a good deal occupied with me, and leave 
Mr Robinson a good deal occupied with Miss 
Whitefield, he will be deeply grateful to you 

sTRAKER [loofing round at him) Evidently 

TanxeR “Evidently”! Your grandfather 
would have simply winked 

STRAKER My grandfather would have 
touched his at. 

tanner And I should have given your 
good mice respectful grandfather a sovereign 

striker Five shillms, more hkely [He 
leaves the car and approaches Tanner| What 
about the lady’s views? 

TANNER She is just as willing to be left to 
Mr Robinson as Mr Robinson 1s to be left to 
her [Straker looks at jus principal mith cool 
scepticism, then turns to the car mhastling lus 
faconte mr] Stop that aggravatng noise 
What do you mean by 1t? [Stra/er calmly re- 
sumes the melody and finshes tt Tanner politely 
hears tt out before he again addresses Straler, 
ths time mith elaborate seriousness] Enry I 
have ever been a warm advocate of the 
spread of music among the masses but I 
object to your obliging the company when- 
ever Miss Whitefield’s name 1s mentioned 
You did 1t this morning, too 

STRAKER [obstinately] It’s not a bit o use 
Mr Robmson may as well give 1t up first as 
last 

TANNER Why? 

strRakER Garn! You know why Course it’s 
not my business, but you neednt start nddin 
me about 1t 

TANNER. [I am not kndding I dont hnow 
why 

sTRARER [cheerfully sulky] Oh, very well 
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All nght Tt amt my business 

TANVER [tmpressively] I trust, Enry that, 
as between employer and engineer, I shall 
always know how to keep my proper distance, 
and not intrude my private affairs on you 
Even our busmess arrangements are subject 
to the approval of your Trade Umon But 
dont abuse your advantages Let me remind 
you that Voltaire said that what was too silly 


to be said could be sung 
straneR It wasnt Voltare it was Bow 
Mar Shay 


TANNER. I stand corrected. Beaumarchais 
of course Now you seem to think that what 
is too delicate to be said can be whistled Un- 
fortunately your whisthng, though melodi- 
ous is ummtelhgible Come! theres nobody 
listemng neither my genteel relatives nor 
the secretary of your confounded Union As 
man to man Enry. why do you think that 
my fmend has no chance with Moss White- 
field? 

sTRaKER Cause she’s arter summun else 

TANNER Bosh! who else? 

STRAKER You 

TANNER. Mell! 

sTRAKER. Mean to tell me you didnt know? 
Oh, come, Mr Tanner! 

TANNER [in fierce earnest] Are you playing 
the fool, or do you mean 1t? 

STRAKER [27th a flash of temper| I’m not 
playin no fool [More coolly] Why, it’s as plain 
as the nose on your face If you amt spotted 
that, you dont know much about these sort 
of things [Serene again] Ex-cuse me, you 
know, Mr Tanner; but you asked me as man 
to man; and I told you as man to man 

TANNER [mildly appealng to the heavens) 
Then I—J am the bee, the spider the marked 
down vichm, the destined prey 

STRAKER I dunno about the bee and the 
spider But the marked down vichm, thats 
what you are and no mistake, and a jolly good 
job for you, too, I should say 

TANNER [momentously] Henry Straker the 
golden moment of your hfe has arnved. 

sTRAKER What d’y’mean” 

TANNER That record to Bishra. 

straker [eagerly] Yes? 

T.nvER Break it 

stRaKER [rising to the haght of his destiny} 
D’y’mean it? 

TANNER Ido 

STRAKER When? 

TANNER Now Is that machine ready to 
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start? 

STRAKER [quazling| But you cant— 

TANNER [cutting hum short by getting into the 
car] Off we go Furst to the bank for money, 
then to my rooms for my kit, then to your 
rooms for your kit, then break the record 
from London to Dover or Folkestone, then 
across the channel and away hke mad to 
Marseilles, Gibraltar, Genoa, any port from 
which we can sail to a Mahometan country 
where men are protected from women 

stRAKER Garn! youre hiddin 

TANNER [resolutely] Stay behind then If 
you wont come I'll do xt alone [He starts the 
motor] 

STRAKER [running after him| Here! Mister! 
arf a mo! steady on! [he scrambles zn as the car 


plunges forwa d\ 


ACT III 


Evening in the Sierra Nevada Rolling slopes 
“of brown nith olive trees instead of apple trees in 
the cultwated patches, and occasional prickly 
pears instead of gorse and bracken tn the mlds 
Higher up, tall stone peaks and precynces, all 
handsome and distinguished No mild nature 
here rather a most aristocratic mountain land- 
scape made by a fastidious arttst-creator No 
vulgar profusion of vegetation even a touch of 
arvdity in the frequent patches of stones Spanish 
magnificence and Spanish economy everywhere 

Not very far north of a spot at which the high 
road over one of the passes crosses a tunnel on the 
railway from Malaga to Granada, ts one of the 
mountain amphitheatres of the Sierra Looking at 
ıt from the mide end of the horse-shoe, one sees, 
a hitle to the right, in the face of the cff, a 
romantic cave which ıs really an abandoned 
quarry, and towards the left a little hall, com- 
manding a mew of the road, whch skirts the 
amplatheatre on the left, mamtamıng its higher 
level on embankments and an occasional stone 
arch On the full, watching the road, ts a man 
who ts ecther a Spaniard or a Scotchman Prob- 
ably a Spamard, since he wears the dress of a 
Spanish goatherd and seems at home in the Serra 
Nevada, but very hke a Scotchman for all that 
In the hollow, on the slope leading to the quarry- 
cave, are about a dozen men who, as they recline 
at their ease round a heap of smouldering white 
ashes of dead leaf and brushwood, have an air 
of being conscious of themselves as picturesque 
scoundrels honoring the Sierra by using t as an 
efective pctorial background As a matter of 
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artisitc fact they are not picturesque, and the 
mountains tolerate them as hons tolerate lice An 
English policeman or Poor Law Guardian would 
recognize them as a selected band of tramps and 
ablebodied paupers 
- This description of them rs not wholly con- 
temptuous Whoever has itellgently observed 
the tramp, or visited the ablebodted ward of a 
workhouse, wll admit that our social failures are 
not all drunkards and weaklings Some of them 
are men who do not fit the class they were born 
into Precisely the same qualities that make the 
educated gentleman an artist may make an un- 
educated manual laborer an ablebodied pauper 
There are men who fall helplessly into the work- 
house because they are good for nothing, but 
there are also men who are there because they are 
strong-minded enough to disregard the socal 
convention (obviously not a disinterested one on 
the part of the ratepayer) which bids a man lwe 
by heavy and badly pad drudgery when he has 
the alternatwe of walkıng nto the workhouse, 
announcing himself as a destitute person, and 
legally compelling the Guardians to feed, clothe, 
and house him better than he could feed, clothe, 
and house himself mnthout great exertion When 
a man who ıs born a poet refuses a stool m a 
stochbroher’s office, and starves ın a garret, 
spunging on a poor landlady or on hs friends 
and relatwes sooner than work against hs gran, 
or when a lady, because she ts a lady, mill face 
any extremity of parasitic dependence rather 
than take a situation as cook or parlormatd, we 
make large allowances for them To such allow- 
ances the ablebodied pauper, and his nomadic 
variant the tramp, are equally entitled 
Further, the maginatiwe man, of his iefe 18 to 
be tolerable to him, must have leisure to tell him- 
self stories, and a position which lends ttself to 
zmaginatwe decoration The rants of unskilled 
labor offer no such positions We mtsuse our 
laborers horrebly, and when a man refuses to be 
misused, we have no right to say that he ws refus- 
ang honest work Let us be frank in this matter 
before we go on mith our play, so that we may 
enjoy tt mithout hypocrisy If we were reasoning, 
far-sighted people, four fifths of us mould go 
straight to the Guardians for relief, and knock 
the whole social system to pieces mith most bene- 
fecal reconstructive results The reason we do not 
do this ts because we work lhe bees or ants, by in- 
stunct or habit, not reasoning about the matter at 
all Therefore when a man comes along who can 
and does reason, and who, applying the Kantian 
test to his conduct, can truly say to us, If every- 
N2 
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body dad as I do the scorld would te compelled 
to reform itself wdusirially and abolish slavery 
ard squalor hoch exist orly because everybody 
does as you do let us horor that mar and seri- 
ously corsider the advisab.lity of folloring his 
example. Such a man ts the ablebodted able- 
minded pauper Were he a gentleman doing ius | 
best to get a pension or @ sirecure irstead of 
seep rg a@ crossing. nobody would blame kim 
for deciding that so long as the alternative les 
betreer living monly at the experse of the corr- 
munity and allorring the commurity to lre marly 
at his 1 sould be folly to accept schat ıs to tam 
personally the greater of the to evils. 
We may therefore contemplate the tramps of 
the Sterra sv bout prejudice, adrutiing cheerfully 
that our objecits—briefly io be gerilemen of for- 
tune—are riuch the same as theirs ard the differ- 
erce in our position and methods merely acci- 
dertal Ore or tio of them perhaps, tt sould be 
aiser to Fall sevthovt malce in a friendly ard 
Jranl marrer, for there are b.peds gusi as there 
are quadrupeds, ho are too dangerous to be left 
urchained ard urmuszled, evd these cannot 
farly expect to have other mer’s lives zcasted in 
the xor? of watching them But as soctety has rot 
the courage to Will them and shen ti catches 
them stmply screals on themsome superstitious | of these threets the Frerchman Of the renairirg 
expiciory rites of torture ard degradation and | tro sho are both Erghsh. one ws argumertatice, 
ther. lets them loose scith heaghtered qualyfica- | solemn ard obstinate, ihe other rowdy and mis- 
i 


overcoats woollen mufflers. hard hemispherical 
hats, ard dirty brown gloves Orly a very fer 
dress after ther leader. hose broad sombrero 
rth a cocl’s feather in the bard. ard columross 
cloal descerdirg to his high boots cre as up- 
Englısh as possible Nore of them are arred; 
ard the ungloved ores feep ther hands tn thar 
poctets because tt 1s ther natronal belief that t 
must be dangerously cold in the open ar mith tre 
right corang or. (It 1s as scarm an evertng cs 
ary reasonable rian could desire) 

xcep* the bullfighting inebriate there ts only 
one person in the company iho loots more thar, 
say thirty-three He ts a small man mith reddish 
whisters seal eyes ard the arzious lool of a 
small tradesman ir difficulues He rears the 
only tall hat vistble zt shines in the surse reth 
the sucky glor of some sixpenny patent kat re- 
virer. often applied ard constantly terding to pro- 
dice a@ scorse state of the original surface than. 
the ruin tt was appled toremedy He has a collar 
and cuffs of cellulord, and his broren Ches‘erfield 
overcoat sith velvet collar. is sill presertable 
He ts pre-eminertly the respectable man of the 
party ard ts certainly over forty posstblu over 
JSifiy Hes the correr rian on the leader's right 
opposite three mer ın scarlet tres on his left Ore 
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trons for mischief tt 1s pust as well that they are | chrerous 
at large in the Sierra. ard tn the hends of a chef The chef rth a magrificert fung of the erd 
arko lool s as tf he might posnbly on provocation | of Ars cloal across fis left shoulder. rises to 
order them to be shot. address them The applause srhich greets kim 
Ths chef seated wn the certre of the group on | shers that he ts a favorite orator 
a squared block of store from the quarry is a THE CHIEF. Friends and fellow brigands I 
tall strong mar, sith a strilıng coclaioo nose, | have a proposal to make to this meetmg We 
glossy blac! havr. ported beard. up*urned rious- | have now spent three evenings in discussing 
tache and a Mephistophelean affectation rcfich | the question Have Anarchists or Soc 
ts farly imposing perhaps because the scerery | Democrcts the most personal courage We 
admits of a larger swagger iken Piccadilly per- | have gone into the principles of Anarch.sm 
kaps because of a ceric sertrmertality in the | and Social-Democracy at great length The 
rian which gives kr that touch of grece rhech | cause of Anarchy has been ably represented 
alore ca~ excuse deliberate preturesqueness His | by our one Anarchist. who doesnt know what 
eyes ard mouth ave by ro mears rascally, Fe kes | Anarchism means [laughter }— ar 
a fre o ce ard a ready si, ard whether he ts THE ANARCHIST [rising] A point of order, 
really the strorgest mar i” złe party or roi Fe {| Mendoza— en 
loots it He ws certacily the best fed. the best wenpoza [forcibly] No Dy thunder your 
dressed and the besi traiwed. THe foct ihci Fe | last pomt of order took half an hour Besdes, 
speals Exglhish is not urexpected in sprie of the | Anarchists dont bebeve im order va 
Spamsh lardscape, for ruth the excep*1on of ore THE aNAFCHIST [m:id no but persistert- Fe 
aem rho michi be guessed as a bullfighter red | 1s wr fact the respectable looting elderly mar tn 
by drr? ard ore urrustalable Frerchrian they | the cellulo-d collar erd c ffs] That is a vulgar 
cre all cocl~ey o~ Ar-er:can; therefore mm clerd | error I can prove— 
of cosis ard sor-breros, tFey mostly rea- seedy ye=npoza. Order, order 
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THE OTHERS [shouting] Order, order Sit 
down Charr! Shut up 

The Anarchist 1s suppressed 

menpoza On the other hand we have three 
Social-Democrats among us They are not on 
speaking terms, and they have put before 
us three distinct and incompatible views of 
Social-Democracy 

THE THREE MEN IN SCARLET TIES 1 Mr 
Chairman, I protest A personal explanation 
9 It’sahe Ineversaidso Be fair, Mendoza 
3 Je demande la parole C’est absolument 
faux C'est faus! faux!! faux!!! Assas-s-s-s- 
sinttttts 

MENDOZA Order, order 

THE OTHERS Order, order, order! Chair! 

The Soc:al-Democrats are suppressed 

menpoza Now, we tolerate all opinions 
here But after all, comrades, the vast, 
majority of us are neither Anarchists nor 
Sociahsts, but gentlemen and Chnstians 

THE MAJORITY [shouting assent) Hear, hear! 
So we are Right 

THE ROWDY SOCIAL-DEMOCRAT [smarting under 
suppression] You amt no Chnstian Youre a 
Sheeny, you are 

MENDOZA [mith crushing magnaniumity] My 
friend J am an eaception to all rules It 1s 
true that I have the honor to be a Jew, and 
when the Ziomsts need a leader to reassemble 
our race on its historic soil of Palestine, Men- 
doza will not be the last to volunteer [sym- 
pathetic applause—Hear, Hear, §c} But I 
am not a slave to any superstition I have 
swallowed all the formulas, even that of 
Socialism, though, in a sense, once a Socialist, 
always a Sociahst 

THE SOCIAL-DEMocrats Hear, hear! 

MENDOZA But I am well aware that the 
ordinary man—even the ordinary brigand, 
who can scarcely be called an ordinary man 
{Hear, hear']—1s not a philosopher Common 
sense 1s good enough for him, and in our 
busmess affairs common sense 1s good enough 
for me Well, what 1s om business here in the 
Sierra Nevada, chosen by the Moors as the 
fairest spot m Spain? Is it to discuss abstruse 
questions of political economy? No ıt 3s to 
hold up motor cars and secure a more equit- 
able distnbution of wealth 

THE SULKY SOCIAL-DEMOCRAT All made by 
labor, mnd you 

MENDOZA [urbanely}] Undoubtedly All made 
by labor, and on its way to be squandered by 
wealthy vagabonds in the dens of vice that 
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disfigure the sunny shores of the Mediter- 
ranean We intercept that wealth We 1e- 
store 1t to circulation among the class that 
produced ıt and that chiefly needs ıt the 
workıng class We do this at the nsk of our 
hves and hberties, by the exercise of the 
virtues of courage, endurance, foresight, and 
abstinence—especially abstinence I myself 
have eaten nothing but prickly pears and 
broiled rabbit for three days 

THE SULKY SOCIAL-DEMOCRAT [stubbornly] No 
more aint we 

menpoza [indignantly] Have I taken more 
than my share? 

THE SULKY SOCIAL-DEMOCRAT [unmoved] Why 
should you? 

TuE anarcHist Why should he not? To 
each according to his needs from each ac- 
cording to his means 

THE FRENCHMAN [shalung hs fist at the 
Anarchist} Fumiste! 

MENDOZA [diplomatically] I agree with both 
of you 

THE GENUINELY ENGLISH BRIGANDS Hear, 
hear! Bravo Mendoza! 

menpdozA What I say 1s, let us treat one 
another as gentlemen, and strive to excel in 
personal courage only when we take the 
field 

THE ROWDY SOCIAL-DEMOCRAT [derisively] 
Shikespear 

A whistle comes from the goatherd on the hall 
He springs up and pots excitedly forward along 
the road to the north 

THE GOATHERD Automobile! Automobile! 
[He rushes down the hill and joins the rest, who 
all scramble to ther feet} 

MENDOZA [ın ringing tones] To arms! Who 
has the gun? 

THE SULKY SOCIAL-DEMOCRAT [kanding a rifle 
to Mendosa} Here 

MENDOZA Have the nails been strewn m 
the road? 

THE ROWDY SOCIAL-DEMOCRAT Two ahnces 
of em 

MENDOZA Good! [To the Frenchman] With 
me, Duval If the nails fail, puncture ther 
tures with a bullet [He gwes tke rifle to Duval, 
who follows him up the ll Mendosa produces 
an opera glass The others hurry across io the 
road and disappear to the north] 

MENDOZA [on the full, using hes glass} Two 
only, a capitalist and ns chauffem They looh 
Enghsh 


DUVAL Anghche! Aoh yess Cochons! 
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{Handhng the rifle] Faut tirer, n’est-ce-pas? 
menpoza No the nails have gone home 
Their tire is down they stop 

puvat [shouting to the others] Fondez sur 
eux, nom de Dieu! 

MENDOZA [rebuking ius excitement] Du calme, 
Duval keep your hair on They take it 
quietly Let us descend and receive them 

Mendoza descends, passing behind the fire and 
coming forward, whilst Tanner and Straker, in 
ther motoring goggles, leather coats, and caps, 
are led in from the road by the brigands 

TANNER Is this the gentleman you describe 
as your boss? Does he speak Enghsh? 

THE ROWDY SOCIAL-DEMOCRAT Course e daz 
Y’ downt suppowz we Hinglishmen luts 
ahrselves be bossed by a bloomin Spenniard, 
do you? 

MENDOZA [mith dignity] Allow me to intro- 
duce myself Mendoza, President of the 
League of the Sierra! [Posing loftly] I am a 
brigand I hve by robbing the nch 

TANNER [promptly] Iam a gentleman I live 
by robbing the poor Shake hands 

THE ENGLISH SOCIAL-DEMOCRATS Hear, hear! 

General laughter and good humor Tanner 
and Mendoza shake hands The Brigands drop 
into ther former places 

sTRAKER Ere! where do I come in? 
TANNER [introducing] My friend and chauf- 
feur ~ 

THE~SULKY SOCIAL-DEMOCRAT [suspiciously] 
Well, whch 1s he? frend or show-foor? It 
makes all the difference, you know 

MENDOZA [explaining] We should expect 
ransom for a friend A professional chauffeur 
3s free of. the mountains He even takes a 
tnfling percentage of his principal’s ransom 
if he will honor us by accepting 1t 

sTRAKER I see Just to encourage me to 
come this way again Well, I'll think about 
wt 

Duval [zmpulswvely rushing across to Straher| 
Mon frere! [He embraces ham rapturously and 
fasses him on both cheeks] 

STRAKER [disgusted] Ere, git aht dont be 
silly Who are you, pray? 

puvaL Duval Social-Democrat 

STRAKER Oh, youre a Social-Democrat, 
are you? 

THE ANARCHIST He means that he has 
sold out to the parhamentary humbugs 
and the bourgeoisie Compromise! that 1s his 
faith 

puvaL | furiously] I understand what he say 
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He say Bourgeos He say Compromise 
Jamais de la vie! Misérable menteur— 

sTRAKER See here, Captain Mendoza, ah 
mach o ths sort o thng do you put up 
with here? Are we avin a pleasure tnp 
in the mountains, or are we at a Socialist 
meetin? S 

THE MAJORITY Hear, hear! Shut up Chuck 
1t Sit down, &c &c [The Socal-Democrats 
and the Anarchist are hustled into the background 
Straker, after superitending ths proceeding 
mith satisfaction, places himself on Mendoza’s 
left, Tanner being on his right] 

MENDOZA Can we offer you anything? 
Broiled rabbit and prickly pears— 7 

TANNER Thank you we have dined 

MENDOZA [to his followers} Gentlemen 
business 1s over for the day Go as you please 
until morning 

The Brigands disperse into groups lazily 
Some go into the cave Others sit down or he 
down to sleep ın the open A few produce a pach 
of cards and move off towards the road, for tt 1s 
now starhght, and they know that motor cars have 
lamps which can be turned to account for lighting 
a card party 

sTRAbER [calling after them] Dont none of 
you go fooling with that cai, d’ye hear? 

MENDOZA No fear, Monsieur le Chauffeur 
The first one we captured cured us of 
that 

STRAKER [ınterested] What did 1t do? 

MENDOZA Ít carned three brave comrades 
of ours, who did not know how to stop 1t, into 
Granada, and capsized them opposite the 
police station Since then we never touch 
one without sending for the chauffeur Shall 
we chat at our ease? 

TANNER By all means 

Tanner, Mendoza, and Straker stt down on 
the turf by the fire Mendoza dehcately wawwes 
lus presidential dignity, of which the right to sit 
on the squared stone bloch ıs the appanage, by 
suting on the ground like his guests, and using 
the stone only as a support for hts bach 

MENDOZA Its the custom in Spain always 
to put off business until tomorrow In fact, you 
have arrived out of office hours However, if 
you would prefer to settle the question of 
ransom at once, I am at your service 

TANNER Tomorrow will do for me I am 
rich enough to pay anything im reason 

MENDOZA [respectfully, much siruch by this 
admission} You are a remarkable man, sir 
Our guests usually describe themselves as 
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miserably poor 

TannER Pooh! Miserably poor people dont 
own motor cars 

menpoza Precisely what we say to them 

Tanner Treat us well we shall not prove 
ungrateful 

straKeR No prickly pears and broiled 
rabbits, you know Dont tell me you cant do 
us a bit better than that 1f you hike 

mMenpoza Whine, luds, milk, cheese, and 
bread can be procured for ready money 

STRAKER [graciously] Now youre talkin 

TANNER Are you all Socialists here, may I 
ask? 

MENDOZA [repudiating this humiliating mis- 
conception] Oh no, no, no nothing of the kind, 
I assure you We naturally have modern 
views as to the injustice of the existing dis- 
tribution of wealth otherwise we should lose 
our self-respect But nothing that you could 
take exception to, except two or three fad- 
dists 

TANNER I had no mtention of suggesting 
anything discreditable In fact, I am a bit 
of a Socialist myself 

STRAŁRER [drily] Most rıch men are, I notice 

MENDOZA Quite so It has reached us, I 
admit It 1s in the aw of the centmy 

STRAKER Socialism must be lookin up a 
bit af your chaps are takang to it 

MENDOZA That is true, sr A movement 
which 1s confined to philosophers and honest 
men can never exercise any rea} politica] m- 
fluence there are too few of them Until a 
movement shews itself capable of spread- 
mg among brigands, 1t can never hope for a 
political majority 

tanner But are your brigands any less 
honest than ordmary citizens? 

MENDOZA Sır I will be frank with you 
Brigandage 1s abnormal Abnormal profes- 
sions attract two classes those who are not 
good enough for ordinary bourgeois hfe and 
those who are too good for xt We are dregs 
and scum, sir the dregs very filthy, the scum 
very supenior 

STRAKER Take care! some o the dregs’ll 
hear you 

MENDOZA It does not matter each brigand 
thinks himself scum, and les to hear the 
others called dregs 

TANNER Come! you are a wit [Mendoza in- 
chnes his head, flattered] May one ask you a 
blunt question? 

MENDOZA As blunt as you please 
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TANNER How does 1t pay a man of your 
talent to shepherd such a flock as ths on 
broiled rabbit and prickly pears? I have seen 
men less gifted, and PH swear less honest, 
supping at the Savoy on fore gras and cham- 
pagne 

MENDOZA Pooh! they have all had then 
turn at the broiled rabbit, just as I shall have 
my turn at the Savoy Indeed, I have had a 
turn there already—as waiter 

tanner A water! You astomsh me! 

MENDOZA [reflectively] Yes I, Mendoza of 
the Sierra, was a waiter Hence, perhaps, 
my cosmopohtamsm [With sudden intensity) 
Shall I tell you the story of my hfe? 

STRAKER [apprehensvwely] If 1t aint too long, 
old chap— 

TANNER [interrupting him] Tsh-sh you are a 
Phihstine, Henry you have no romance in 
you [To Mendoza} Youmterestmeestremely, 
President Never mind Henry he can go to 
sleep 

MENDOZA The woman I loved— 

STRAKER Oh, this 1s a love story, 1s 1t? 
Right you are Go on I was only afraid you 
were going to talk about yourself 

menpoza Myself! I have thrown myself 
away for her sake thatis why Iam here No 
matter I count the world well lost for her 
She had, I pledge you my word, the most 
magnificent head of har I ever saw She had 
humor, she had intellect, she could cook to 
perfection, and her highly stung tempera- 
ment made her uncertain, incalculable, varı- 
able, capricious, cruel, in a word, enchanting 

STRAKER A sıx shilhn novel sort o woman, 
all but the cookin Er name was Lady Gladys 
Plantagenet, wasnt xt? 

menpozA No, sir she was not an earl’s 
daughter Photography, reproduced by the 
half-tone process, has made me famhar 
with the appearance of the daughters of the 
English peerage, and I can honestly say that 
I would have sold the lot, faces, dowries, 
clothes, titles, and all, for a smile from ths 
woman Yet she was a woman of the people, 
a worker otherwise—let me reciprocate your 
bluntness—I should have scorned her 

TANNER Very properly And dıd she re- 
spond to your love? 

MENDOZA Should I be here if she did? She 
objected to marry a Jew 

Tanner On religious grounds? 

meNDOZA No she was a freethinher She 
said that every Jew considers in his heart 
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that English people are dirty in their habits 

TANNER [surprised] Dirty! 

mENDOZA It shewed her extraordinary 
knowledge of the world, for 1t is undoubtedly 
true Our elaborate samtary code makes us 
unduly contemptuous of the Gentile 

TaxveR Did you ever hear that, Henry? 

sTRAKER Ive heard my sister say so She 
was cook in a Jewish family once - 

mENDozA I could not deny 1t, neither could 
I eradicate the mmpression it made on her 
mind I could have got round any other 
objection, but no woman can stand a sus- 
picion of mdehcacy as to her person My 
entreaties were m vain she always retorted 
that she wasnt good enough for me, and 
recommended me to marry an accursed 
barmaid named Rebecca Lazarus whom I 
loathed I talked of smcide she offered me 
a packet of beetle poison to do it with I 
hinted at murder she went into hysterics, 
and as I am a living man I went to America 
so that she mght sleep without dreaming 
that I was stealing upstairs to cut her throat 
In America I went out west and fell im with 
aman who was wanted by the pohce for hold- 
ing up trains It was he who had the idea of 
holding up motor cars ın the South of Europe 
a welcome idea to a desperate and disap- 
pointed man He gave me some valuable 
introductions to capitalists of the mght sort 
I formed a syndicate and the present enter- 
prise is the result I became leader, as the 
Jew always becomes leader, by his brains 
and magimation But with all my pride of 
race I would give everything I possess to be 
an Enghshman. I am hke a boy I cut her 
name on the trees and her initials on the sod 
When I am alone I he down and tear my 
wretched hair and ery Lowsa— 

STRARER [staréled] Louisa! 

MeNpoza It is her name—Lowsa—Louisa 
Straher— 

TANNER Straker! 

STRAKER [scrambling up on his knees most 
tndignantly| Look here Louisa Straker 1s 
my sister, see? Wot do you mean by gassin 
about her hke this* Wotshe got to do with 
you? 

weNDozA A dramatic coincidence! You 
are Enry, her favorite brother! 

STRAKER Oo are you callm Enry? What 
call have you to take a hberty with my name 
or with hers? For two pins I’d punch your fat 
edd, so I would 
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MeNDOzA [with grandtose calm] If I let you 
do 1t, will you promise to brag of ıt after- 
wards to her? She will be reminded of her 
Mendoza that 1s all I desire 

Tanner This is genuine devotion, Henry 
You should respect 1¢ 

STRALER [ fiercely] Funk, more lhely 

MENDOZA [springing to his feet] Funk! Young 
man I come of a famous family of fighters, 
and as your sister well knows, you would have 
as much chance against me as a perambulator 
against your motor car 

sTRAKER [secretly daunted, but nsing from 
lus knees nth an ar of reckless pugnacity) I 
aint afraid of you With your Lowsa! Lousal 
Mass Straher 1s good enough for you, I should 
think 

meNpoza I wish you could persuade her to 
think so 

STRAKER [exasperated] Here— 

TANNER [rising quickly and tnterposing] Oh 
come, Henry even if you could fight the 
President you cant fight the whole League of 
the Sierra Sit down again and be friendly A 
cat may look at a king, and even a President 
of brigands may look at your sister All this 
family pride is really very old fashioned 

STRAKER (subdued, but grumbling] Let him 
look at her But wot does he mean by makin 
out that she ever looked at um? [Reluctantly 
resuming lus couch on ihe turf] Ear hm talk, 
one ud think she was keepin company with 
him [He turns his bach on them and composes 
himself to sleep| 

MENDOZA [fo Tanner, becoming more con- 

fidential as he finds lumself urtually alone maith 

a sympathetic listener 1n the still starlight of the 
mountains, for all the rest are asleep by this 
ume) It was just so with her, sr Her in- 
tellect reached forward mto the twentieth 
century. her social prejudices and family 
affechons reached back into the dark ages 
Ah, sir, how the words of Shakespear seem 
to fit every crisis in our emotions! 

T loved Lomsa 40,000 brothers 

Could not with all their quantity of love 

Make up my sum 
And so on I forget the rest Call ıt madness 
if you will—infatuation I am an able man, 
a strong man m ten years I should have 
owned a first-class hotel I met her, and— 
you see!—I am a brigand, an outcast Even 
Shakespear cannot do justice to what I feel 
for Lomsa Let me read you some hnes that 
I have wnitten about her myself However 
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shght thew hterary merit may be, they ex- 
press what I feel better than any casual 
words can [He produces a packet of hatel bills 
scrawled nith manuscript, and kneels at the fire 
lo decipher them, poking 1i mith a stich to mahe 1t 
glow} 

TANDER [slapping ham rudely on the shoulder} 
Put them m the fire, President 

MENDOZA [startled] Eh? 

TaNNER You are sacrificing your career to 
a monomania 

MENDOZA I know it 

rannen No you dont No man would com- 
mt such a erme agamst himself 1f he really 
knew what he was dosng How can you look 
round at these august hulls, look up at this 
divine sky, taste this finely tempered ar, 
and then talk hke a hterary hack on asecond 
floor in Bloomsbury? 

menpoza [shaking hs head) The Sierra is 
no better than Bloomsbury when once the 
novelty has worn off Besides, these moun- 
tains make you dream of women—of women 
with magnificent hair 

canner Of Louisa, in short They will not 
make me dream of women, my friend I am 
heartwhole 

weNpozA Do not boast until morning, sir 
This is a strange country for dreams 

tanner Well, we shall see Goodmght 
(He hes down and composes himself to sleep] 

Mendoza, mth a sgh, follows hes example, 
and for a few moments there ıs peace in the 
Serra Then Mendoza sits up suddenly and says 
pleadingly to Tanner— 

meNpozs Just allow me to read a few hmnes 
before you go to sleep I should really hke 
your opinion of them 

TANNER [drowsy] Go on I am hsten- 
Ing 

MENDOZA Isaw thee first on Whitsun week 

Lomsa, Lomsa— 

TANNER [rousing himself] My dear Presi- 
dent, Louisa 1s a very pretty name, but 
it really doesnt rhyme well to Whitsun 
week 

menpoza Of course not Louisa is not the 
rhyme, but the refrain 

TANNER [subsiding] Ah, the refran I beg 
your pardon Go on 

mennoza Perhaps you do not care for that 
one I think you will hke this better [He 
recites, wn rich soft tones, and in slow time] 
Louisa, I love thee 
I love thee, Louisa 
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Louisa, Louisa, Louisa, I love thee 
One name and one phrase make my music, 

Louisa 
Louisa, Louisa, Louisa, I love thee 
Mendoza thy lover, 

Thy lover, Mendoza, 
Mendoza adormgly lives for Louisa 
Theres nothing but that m the world for 

Mendoza 
Louisa, Louisa, Mendoza adores thee 

[Affected There ıs no merit n producing 
beautiful lines upon such a name Louisa is 
an exquisite name, 2s 1t not? 

tanner [all but asleep, responds mith a fant 
groan} 

mEenpoza O wert thou, Lowsa, 

The wife of Mendoza, 
Mendoza’s Louisa, Lomsa Mendoza, 
How blest were the hfe of Louisa’s Mendoza! 
How painless his longing of love for Louisa! 

That 1s real poetry—~from the heart— 
from the heart of hearts Dont you think ıt 
will move her? 

No answer 

[Resignedly} Asleep, as usual Doggrel to 
all the world heavenly music to me! Idiot 
that I am to wear my heart on my sleeve! 
[He composes himself to sleep, murmuring] 
Louisa, I love thee, I love thee, Louisa, 
Louisa, Lowsa, Louisa, I— 

Straker snores, rolls over on las side, and re- 
lapses «nto sleep Stillness settles on the Sterra, 
and the darkness deepens The fire has again 
buried utself in white ash and ceased to glow 
The peaks shew unfathomably dark against the 
starry firmament, but now the stars dim and 
vanish, and the sky seems to steal away out of 
the unwerse Instead of the Sierra there 1s no- 
thing omnipresent nothing No shy, no peaks, 
no light, no sound, no time nor space, utter vod 
Then somewhere the beginning of a pallor, and 
mith wt a fant throbbing busz as of a ghostly 
woloncello palpitating on the same note endlessly 
A couple of ghostly volns presently take ad- 
vantage of tas bass 
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and therenrth the pallor reveals a man in the vod, 
an tncorporeal but visible man, seated, absurdly 
enough, on nothing For a moment he rarses his 
head as the music passes him by Then, mith 
a heavy sigh, he droops in utter dejection, and 
the violins, discouraged, retrace their melody in 
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despair and at last give tt up, extinguished by | lost the sense of ume One soon does, in 


walings from uncanny nind instruments, thus 





It 1s all very odd One recognizes the Mozar- 
tan strain, and on this hint, and by the ad 
of certam sparkles of volet light ın the pallor, 
the man’s costume explains itself as that of a 
Spanish nobleman of the XV-XVI century Don 
Juan, of course, but where? why? hon? Besides, 
un the bref lifting of his face, now hidden by 
dus hat brim, there was a curious suggestion 
of Tanner A more critical, fastidious, hand- 
some face, paler and colder, mthout Tanner's 
tmpetuous credultty and enthusiasm, and mithout 
a touch of his modern plutocratic vulgarity, but 
still a resemblancé, even an rdentity The name 
too Don Juan Tenorio, John Tanner Where 
on earth—or elsewhere—have we got to from the 
XX century and the Srerra? 

Another pallor ın the void, this teme not wolet, 
but a disagreeable smoky yellow Waith it, the 
whisper of a ghostly clarionet turning this tune 
into infinite sadness 





The yellonmish pallor moves there ts an old crone 
wandering ın the vord, bent and toothless, draped, 
as well as one can guess, wn the coarse brown 
frock of some religious order She wanders and 
wanders in her slow hopeless way, much as a 


“wasp fes in its rapid busy nay, until she blunders 


against the thing she seeks companionship 
With a sob of relef the poor old creature clutches 
at the presence of the man and addresses ham in 
her dry unlovely voce, whch can still express 
pride and resolution as well as suffering 

THE OLD WOMAN Excuse me, but I am so 
lonely, and this place 1s so awful 

DON JUAN Å new comer? 

THE OLD woman Yes I suppose I died this 
morning I confessed, I had extreme unction, 
I was m bed with my famly about me and 
my eyes fixed on the cross Then ıt grew 
dark, and when the hght came back 1t was 
ths hght by which I walk seemg nothing 
I have wandered for hours in hornble loneh- 
ness 

DON suaN [segheng] Ah! you have not yet 


eternity 

THE OLD woman Where are we? 

DON JUAN In hell 

THE OLD woman [proudly] Hell! I m hell! 
How dare you? 

DON JUAN [unmpressed| Why not, Sefiora? 

THE OLD woman You do not know to whom 
you are speaking I am a lady, and a faithful 
daughter of the Church 

pon JUAN I do not doubt 1t | 

THE OLD woman But how then can I be m 
hel? Purgatory, perhaps I have not been 
perfect who has? But hell! oh, you are lymg 

pon yuan Hell, Sefiora, I assure you, hell 
at its best that 1s, 1ts most solitary—though 
perhaps you would prefer company 

THE OLD woman But I have sincerely re- 
pented, I have confessed— 

DON JuaN How much? 

THE OLD woman More sins than I really 
committed I loved confession 

DON JUAN Ah, that ıs perhaps as bad as 
confessing too httle At all events, Señora, 
whether by oversight or imtention, you are 
certainly damned, hke myself, and there 
1s nothing for 1t now but to make the best 
ofit 

THE OLD woman [indignantly] Oh! and I 
mght have been so much wicheder! All my 
good deeds wasted! It 1s unjust 

pon yuan No you were fully and clearly 
warned For your bad deeds, vicarious atone- 
ment, mercy without justice For your good 
deeds, justice without mercy We have many 
good people here 

THE OLD woman Were you a good man? 

DON JUAN J was a murderer 

THE OLD woman A murderer! Oh, how dare 
they send me to herd with murderers! I was 
not as bad as that I was a good woman 
There 1s some mistake where can I have it 
set nght? 

DON JUAN I do not know whether mstakes 
can be corrected here Probably they will not 
admit a mistake even 3f they have made one 

THE OLD WOMAN But whom can I ask? 

pon suan I should ask the Devil, Sefiora 
he understands the ways of this place, which 
is more than I ever could 

THE OLD woman The Devil! J speak to the 
Devil! 

pon JUAN In hell, Señora, the Devl ıs the 
leader of the best society 

THE OLD woman I tell you, wretch, I know 
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I am not im hell 

pov yuan How do you know? 

THE OLD woman Because I feel no pain 

pon yuan Oh, then there ıs no mistake 
you are mtentionally damned 

THE oLD wosan Why do you say that? 

pon suan Because hell, Sefiora, is a place 
for the wicked The wicked are quite com- 
fortable in 1t 1t was made for them You tell 
me you feel no pain I conclude you are one 
of those for whom Hell exists 

THE OLD woman Do you feel no pain? 

pov Juan I am not one of the wicked, 
Señora, therefore ıt bores me, bores me be- 
yond description, beyond behef 

THE OLD woman Not one of the wicked! 
You said you were a murderer 

pon suan Only a duel} I ran my sword 
through an old man who was trymg to run 
his through me 

THE OLD woman If you were a gentleman, 
that was not a murder 

pon suan The old man called ıt murder, 
because he was, he said, defending his 
daughter’s honor By this he meant that 
because I foolishly fell sn love with her and 
told her so, she screamed, and he tried to 
assassinate me after callmg me insulting 
names 

THE OLD WOMAN You were hke all men 
Libertines and murderers all, all, alll 

pon suan And yet we meet here, dear 
lady 

THE oLp woman Listen tome My father 
was slain by just such a wretch as you, n 
Just such a duel, for just such a cause I 
screamed it was my duty My father drew 
on my assailant his honor demanded it He 
fell that was the reward of honor I am here 
in hell, you tell me thatis the reward of duty 
Is there justice m heaven? 

pon Juan No, but there 1s justice m hell 
heaven is far above such idle human per- 
sonahities You will be welcome in hell, 
Señora Hell 1s the home of honor, duty, 
Justice, and the rest of the seven deadly 
virtues All the wickedness on earth 1s done 
m therr name where else but in hell should 
they have their reward? Have I not told you 
that the truly damned are those who are 
happy im hell? 

THE OLD woman And are you happy here? 

DON JUAN [springing to hes feet} No, and that 
1s the enigma on which I ponder in darkness 
Why am I here? I, who repudiated all duty, 
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trampled honor underfoot, and laughed at 
justice 

THE oLD woman Oh, what do I care why 
you are here? Why am J here? I, who sacr- 
ficed all my melmations to womanly virtue 
and propriety! 

DON JUAN Patience, lady you will be per- 
fectly happy and at home here As sarth the 
poet, “Hell 1s a city much hhe Seville ” 

THE OLD woMAN Happy! here! where I am 
nothing! where I am nobody! 

pon suan Not at all you are a lady, and 
wherever ladies are 1s hell Do not be sur- 
prised or ternfied you will find everything 
here that a lady can desire, including devils 
who will serve you from sheer love of servi- 
tude, and magmify your ımportance for the 
sake of digmfying their service—the best of 
servants 

THE OLD Woman My servants will be devils! 

pov suan Have you ever had servants who 
were not devils? 

THE orp wowan Never they were devils, 
perfect devils, all of them But that 1s only 
a manner of speaking I thought you meant 
that my servants here would be real devils 

DON JUAN No more real devils than you 
will be a real lady Nothing 1s real here That 
is the horror of damnation 

THE oLD woman Oh, this 1s all madness 
This 1s worse than fire and the worm 

Don suaN For you, perhaps, there are 
consolations For instance how old were you 
when you changed from time to eternity? 

THE oLp woman Do not ask me how old I 
was—asif I were athingof the past Iam 77 

DON JUAN A ripe age, Señora But in hell 
old age 1s not tolerated It is too real Here 
we worship Love and Beauty Our souls being 
entirely damned, we cultivate our hearts 
As a lady of 77, you would not have a single 
acquaintance ın hell 

THE OLD woman How can I help my age, 
man? 

pon yuan You forget that you have left 
your age behind you in the realm of time 
You are no more 77 than you are 7 or 17 or 
27 

THE OLD woman Nonsense! 

DON JUAN Consider, Señora was not this 
true even when you lived on earth? When you 
were 70, were you really older underneath 
your wrinkles and your grey hairs than when 
you were 30? 

THE oLp wowan No, younger at 30 I was 
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a fool But of what use 1s it to feel younger 
and look older? 

DON JUAN, You see Señora, the look was 
only an allusion Your wrinkles hed, just as 
the plump smooth skm of many a stupid girl 
of 17. with heavy spirits and decrepit ideas, 
hes about her age? Well, here we have no 
bodies we see each other as bodies only be- 
cause we learnt to thik about one another 
under that aspect when we were alive, and 
we still think in that way, knowing no other 
But we can appear to one another at what 
age we choose You hase but to will any of 
your old looks back, and back they will come 

THEOLD woman It cannot be true 

DON JUAN Try 

THE OLD woman Seventeen! 

pon suaxn Stop Before you decide, I had 
better tell you that these things are a matter 
of fashion. Occasionally we have a rage for 
17, but 1t does not last long Just at present 
the fashionable age 1s 40—or say 37, but 
there are signs of a change Ifyou were at all 
good-loolang at 27, I should suggest your 
trying that, and setting a new fashion 

THE OLD woxan I do not believe a word 
you are saying However, 27 be it [FV /hrsh! 
the old roman becomes a young one, magnifi- 
cently attired and so handsome that tn the radt- 
arce into which her dull yellow halo has sud- 
denly lightened one might almost mstal e her for 
Ann Whitefield) 

pow Joay Doña Ana de Ulloa! 

axa What? You know me! 

DON JUAN And you forget me! 

axa I cannot see your face [He rases hus 
hat} Don Juan Tenorio! Monster! You who 
slew my father! even here you pursue me 

DON scan I protest I do not pursue you 
Allow me to withdraw [gomg] 

axa [serzang ius arm] You shall not leave 
me alone in this dreadful place 

pow susan Provided my staying be not m- 
terpreted as pursuit 

awa [releasing him] You may well wonder 
how I can endure your presence My dear, 
dear father! 

DON suaw Would you bhe to see hmm? 

axa My father here!!! 

Doa Juas No he 1s in heaven 

ava I knew it My noble father! He 1s 
looking down on us now What must he feel 
to see his daughter in this place, and mmn con- 
versation with his murderer! 

pon suan By the way, 1f we should meet 
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hnm— 

ANA How can we meet him? He is in 
heaven z 

Dox suAx He condescends to look m upon 
us here from time to time Heaven bores him 
So let me warn you that if you meet him he 
will be mortally offended if you speak of me 
as his murderer! He mamtains that he was a 
much better swordsman than J, and that 2f 
his foot had not sipped he would have kiled 
me No doubt he 1s nght I was not a good 
fencer I never dispute the point; so we are 
excellent friends 

awa It 1s no dishonor to a soldier to be 
proud of his skill in arms 

pov suanN You would rather not meet him, 
probably 

axa. How dare you say that? 

pov suan Oh, thatis the usual feehng here 
You may remember that on earth—though 
of course we never confessed 1t—the death 
of anyone we knew, even those we hiked best, 
was always mingled with a certain satisfac- 
hhon at bemg finally done wth them 

ana Monster! Never, never 

DON susan [plactdly] I see you recognize the 
feelng Yes a funeral was always a festivity 
im black, especially the funeral of a relative 
At all events, family ties are rarely kept up 
here Your father ıs qute accustomed to this 
he will not expect any devotion from you 

axa Wretch I wore mourning for him all 
my hfe 

DON JUAN Yes 1t became you But a hfe of 
mourning 1s one thing an eternity of 1t quite 
another Besides, here you are as dead as he 
Can anything be more mdiculous than one 
dead person mourning for another? Do not 
look shocked, my dear Ana, and do not be 
alarmed there 1s plenty of humbug im hell 
(Qndeed there 1s hardly anything else), but 
the humbug of death and age and change 1s 
dropped because here we are all dead and 
all eternal You will pick up our ways soon 

ana. And will all the men call me thei dear 
Ana’ 

pox Juas No Thatwas a shpofthetongue 
I beg your pardon 

ana [almost tenderly] Juan did you really 
love me when you behaved so disgracefully 
to me? 

DON JUAN [zmpatiently| Oh, I beg you not to 
begin tallang about love Here they talk of 
nothing else but love its beauty, its holiness, 
its spntuahty, ts deval knows what!—excuse 
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me, butit does so bore me They dont know 
what theyre talking about Ido They think 
they have achieved the perfection of love 
because they have no bodies Sheer magm- 
ative debauchery! Faugh! 

ana Has even death failed to refine your 
soul, Juan? Has the ternble judgment of 
which my father’s statue was the minster 
taught you no reverence? 

pox suan How is that very flattermg 
statue, by the way? Does it still come to 
supper with naughty people and cast them 
into this bottomless pit? 

ana It has been a great expense to me 
The boys in the monastery school would not 
let it alone the mischievous ones broke it, 
and the studious ones wrote their names on 
it Three new noses in two years, and fingers 
without end I had to leave xt to ats fate at 
last, and now] fear itis shockingly mutilated 
My poor father! 

pon yuan Hush! Listen! [Two great chords 
rolling on syncopated waves of sound breal, forth 
D minor and tts dommant a sound of dreadful 
Joy to all musicians] Ha' Mozart’s statue 
music It 1s your father You had better 
disappear until I prepare him [She vanishes} 

From the vord comes a lung statue of white 
marble, designed to represent a majestic old man 
But he wawes his mayesty nith infinite grace, 
walks nth a feather-like step, and makes every 
mrinkle in hes war worn wsage brim over mith 
hohday goyousness To his sculptor he owes a 
perfectly tramed figure, which he carries erect 
and inm, and the ends of his moustache curl up, 
elasite as watchsprings, giving him an ar whch, 
but for uts Spansh dignity, would be called 
gounty He ws on the pleasantest terms mth Don 
Juan His vowe, save for a much more distin- 
guished intonation, ts so hke the voice of Roebuch 
Ramsden that tt calls attention to the fact that 
they are not unhke one another wn spite of their 
very different fashions of shaving 

pon JUAN Ah, here you are, my fnend 
Why dont you learn to sing the splendid 
music Mozart has wntten for you? 

THE staTuE Unluckily he has written it 
for a bass voice Mme is a counter tenor 
Well have you repented yet? 

pon suan J have too much consideration 
for you to repent, Don Gonzalo If I did, you 
would have no excuse for commg from 
heaven to argue with me 

THE statue True Remam obdurate, my 


boy I wish I had kuled yon, as I should have 
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done but for an accident: Then I should have 
come here, and you would have had a statue 
and a reputation foi prety to hve up to Any 
news? 
pon Juan Yes your daughter is dead 
THE status [puseled] My daughter? [Re- 
collecting| Oh! the one you were taken with 
Let me see what was her name? 
DON JUAN Åna 
THE STATUE To be sure Ana A good- 
looking gul, if I recollect anght Have you 
warned Whatshisname? her husband 
pon suan My friend Ottavio? No I have 
not seen him since Ana arnved 
Ana comes indignantly to light 
ana What does this mean* Ottavio here 
and your friend! And you, father, have for- 
gotten my name You are indeed turned to 
stone 
THE STATUE My dear I am so much more 
admired in marble than I ever was m my own 
person that I have retamed the shape the 
sculptor gave me He was one of the first 
men of his day you must acknowledge that 
ana Father! Vamty! personal vamty! from 
ou! 
THE STATUE Ah, you outhved that weak- 
ness, my daughter you must be nearly 80 by 
this time I was cut off (by an ace:dent) imn my 
64th year, and am considerably your jumor 
m consequence Besides, my child, m this 
place, what our hbertine friend here would 
call the farce of parental wisdom 1s dropped 
Regard me, J beg, as a fellow creature, not 
as a father 
ana You speak as this villain speaks 
THE STATUE Juan 1s a sound thinker, Ana 
A bad fencer, but a sound thinker 
ana [horror creeping upon her] I begin to 
understand These are devils, mocking me 
I had better pray 
THE STATUE [consoling her] No, no, no, “my 
child do not pray If you do, you will throw 
away the main advantage of ths place 
Written over the gate here are the words 
“Leave every hope behmd, ye who enter ” 
Only think what a rehef that is! For what 1s 
hope? A form of moral responsibihty Here 
there 1s no hope, and consequently no duty, 
no work, nothing to be gamed by praying, 
nothing to be lost by domg what you hhe 
Hell, mn short, 1s a place where you have 
nothing to do but amuse yourself (Don Juan 
sighs deeply] You sigh, frend Juan, but if 
you dwelt in heaven, as I do, you would 
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reahze your advantages 

DON JUAN You are m good spirits today, 
Commander You are positively brilhant 
What 1s the matter? 

THE STATUE [I have come to a momentous 
decision, my boy But first, where 1s our 
friend the Devil? I must consult him in the 
matter And Ana would hke to make his 
acquaintance, no doubt 

ANA You are preparing some torment fo. 
me 

DON JUAN All that is superstition, Ana 
Reassure yourself Remember the devil 1s 
not so black as he 1s painted 

THE sTaTUE Let us give him a call 

At the wave of the statue's hand the great 
chords roll out again, but this ume Mozart's 
music gets grotesquely adulterated mith Gounod’s 
A scarlet halo begins to glow, and into it the 
Devil rises, very Mephistophelean, and not at 
all unhhe Mendoza, though not so wnteresting 
He looks older, ts getting prematurely bald, and, 
tn spite of an effusion of goodnature and friend- 
ness, ws peewsh and sensitive when his advances 
are not reciprocated He does not inspre much 
confidence ın his powers of hard work or endur- 
ance, and ts, on the whole, a disagreeably self- 
indulgent looking person, but he ıs clever and 
plausible, though perceptibly less well bred than 
the two other men, and enormously less vital than 
the woman 

THE DEVIL [hearttly] Have I the pleasure of 
again receiving a visit from the illustrious 
Commander of Calatrava? [Coldly] Don Juan, 
your servant [Politely] And a strange lady? 
My respects, Sefiora 

ANA Are you— 

THE DEVIL [boning] Lucifer, at your service 

ana I shall go mad 

THE DEVIL [gallantly] Ah, Señora, do not be 
anxious Youcome tous from earth, fullofthe 
prejudices and teirors ofthat priest-mdden 
place You have heard me 1ll spoken of, and 
yet, beheve me, I have hosts of friends there 

ANA Yes you reign in their hearts 

THE DEVIL [shakeng lis head) You flatter me, 
Señora, but you are mistaken It ıs true that 
the world cannot get on without me, but 1t 
never gives me credit for that 1n its heart it 
mistrusts and hates me Its sympathies are 
all with misery, with poverty, with starva- 
tion of the body and of the heart I call on. 
1t to sympathize with joy, with love, with 
happiness, with beauty— 

pon JUAN [nauseated] Excuse me I am 
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going You know I cannot stand this 

THE DEVIL [angrily] Yes I know that you 
are no friend of mine 

THE statue What harm ıs he domg you, 
Juan? It seems to me that he was tallang 
excellent sense when you interrupted him 

THE DEVIL [warmly patting the statue’s hand] 
Thank you, my frend thank you You have 
always understood me he has always dis- 
paraged and avoided me 

pon Juan I have treated you with perfect 
courtesy 

THE DEVIL Courtesy! What 1s courtesy? I 
care nothing for mere courtesy Give me 
warmth of heart, true sincerity, the bond of 
sympathy with love and joy— 

DON JUAN You are making me ill 

THE DEviL There! [Appealing to the statue} 
You hear, sir! Oh, by what irony of fate was 
this cold selfish egotist sent to my kingdom, 
and you taken to the icy mansions of the sky! 

THE STATUE I cant complain I was a hypo- 
crte, and ıt served me right to be sent to 
heaven 

THE DEVIL Why, sir, do you not join us, 
and leave a sphere for which you tempera- 
ment 1s too sympathetic, your heart too 
warm, your capacity for enjoyment too 
generous? 

THE STATUE I have this day resolved to do 
so In futme, excellent Son of the Morning, 
Iam yours I have left heaven for ever 

THE DEVIL [again touching the marble hand} 
Ah, what an honor! what a triumph for our 
cause! Thank you, thank you And now, my 
friend—I may call you so at last—could 
you not persuade him to take the place you 
have left vacant above? 

THE STATUL [shaking ius head] I cannot 
conscientiously recommend anybody with 
whom [ am on friendly terms to deliberately 
make himself dull and uncomfortable 

THE DEvIL Of course not, but are you sure 
he would be uncomfortable? Of course you 
know best you brought him here originally, 
and we had the greatest hopes of him His 
sentiments were in the best taste of our best 
people You remember how he sang? [He 
begins to sing in a nasal operatic baritone, 
tremulous from_an eternity af misuse in the 
French manner| 

Vivan le femmine! 
Viva 11 buon vino! 

THE STATUE [taking up the tune an octave 

lugher in hus counter tenor] 
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Sostegno e glona 
D’umanita 

THE DEVIL Precisely Well, he never sings 
for us now 

Dow suan Do you complam of that? Hell 
is full of musical amateurs music 1s the 
brandy of the damned May not one lost soul 
be permitted to abstain? 

THE DEVIL You dare blaspheme against the 
subhmest of the arts! 

DON JUAN [muth cold disgust ]You talk like a 
hysterical woman fawmng on a fiddler 

THE DEVIL I am not angry I merely pity 
you You have no soul, and you are uncon- 
scious of all that you lose Now you, Seiior 
Commander, are a born musician How well 
you sing! Mozart would be delighted if he 
were still here but he moped and went to 
heaven Curious how these clever men, whom 
you would have supposed born to be popular 
here, have turned out social failures, hke 
Don Juan! 

pon JUAN I am really very sorry to be a 
social failure 

THE DEVIL Not that we dont admire your 
intellect, you know We do But I look at the 
matter from your own point of view You 
dont get on with us The place doesnt suit 
you The truth 1s, you have—I wont say no 
heart, for we know that beneath all your 
affected cymcism you have a warm one— 

DON JUAN [shrinking] Don’t, please dont 

THE pEviL [netiled] Well, youve no capacity 
for enjoyment Will that satisfy you? 

DON JUAN Its a somewhat less insufferable 
form of cant than the other But if youll allow 
me, I'll take refuge, as usual, mm solitude 

THE DEVIL Why not take refuge in heaven? 
Thats the proper place for you [To Ana] 
Come, Sefiora! could you not persuade nm 
for his own good to try change of air? 

ANA But can he go to heaven if he wants 
to? 

THE DEVIL Whats to prevent him? 

ana Can anybody—can J go to heaven if 
I want to? 

THE DEVIL [rather contemptuously) Certainly, 
1f your taste hes that way 

ana But why doesn’t everybody go to 
heaven, then? 

THE STATUE [chuckling] I can tell you that, 
my dear It's because heaven 1s the most 
angeheally dull place m all creation thats 
why 

THE DEVIL His Excellency the Commander 
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puts ıt wth military bluntness, but the stram 
of living m heaven 1s mtolerable There 1s a 
notion that I was turned out of 1t, but as a 
matter of fact nothing could have induced me 
to stay there I simply left 1t and orgamzed 
this place 

THE STATUE I dont wonder at ıt Nobody 
could stand an etermty of heaven 

THE DEVIL Oh, 1t suts some people Let 
us be just, Commander it 1s a question of 
temperament I dont admire the heavenly 
temperament I dont understand it I dont 
know that I particularly want to understand 
1t, but ıt takes all sorts to make a universe 
There is no accounting for tastes there are 
people who hke it I thmk Don Juan would 
hke it 

pon susan But—pardon my frankness— 
could you really go back there if you desired 
to, or are the grapes sour? 

THE pevIL Back there! I often go back 
there Have you never read the book of Job? 
Have you any canonical authority for assum~ 
ing that there is any barrier between our 
circle and the other one? 

ana But surely there 1s a great gulf fixed 

THE DEVIL Dear lady a parable must not 
be taken literally The gulf 1s the difference 
between the angelic and the chabolic tempera- 
ment What more mmpassable gulf could you 
have? Think of what you have seen on earth 
There 1s no physical gulf between the philo- 
sopher’s class room and the bull ring, but 
the bull fighters do not come to the class 
room for all that Have you ever been in 
the country where I have the largest follow- 
ing? England There they have great race- 
courses, and also concert rooms where they 
play the classical compositions of His Excel- 
lency’s friend Mozart Those who go to the 
racecourses can stay away from them and go 
to the classical concerts instead if they hhe 
there 1s no law against it, for Enghshmen 
never will be slaves they are free to do what- 
ever the Government and public opinion 
allow them to do And the classical concert 1s 
admitted to be a higher, more cultivated, 
poetic, intellectual, ennobling place than the 
racecourse But do the lovers of racing desert 
ther sport and flock to the concert room? 
Not they They would suffer there all the 
weariness the Commander has suffered m 
heaven Theres the great gulf of the parable 
between the two places A mere physical 
gulf they could bridge, o1 at least I could 
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bridge it for them (the earth 1s full of Devil’s 
Bridges), but the gulf of dishke.1s impassable 
and eternal And that ıs the only gulf that 
separates my frends here from those who 
are ınvıdıously called the blest 

ana I shall go to heaven at once 

THE sTATUE My child one word of warn- 
ing first Letme complete my friend Lucrfer’s 
simihtude of the classical concert At every 
one of those concerts in England you will 
find 1ows of weary people who are there, not 
because they really lke classical music, but 
because they think they ought to lhe it 
Well, there 1s the same thing in heaven A 
number of people sit there in glory, not 
because they are happy, but because they 
think they owe 1¢ to their position to be in 
heaven They are almost all Enghsh 

THE DEVIL Yes the Southerners give it up 
and join me just as you have done But the 
Enghsh really do not seem to know when 
they are thoroughly miserable An Enghsh- 
man thinks he is moral when he 1s only 
uncomfortable 

THE STATUE In short, my daughter, if you 
go to Heaven without being naturally 
qualified for it, you will not enjoy yourself 
there 

ana And who dares say that I am not 
naturally qualfied for 1t? The most distin- 
guished princes of the Church have never 
questioned 1t_ I owe 1t to myself to leave this 
place at once 

THE DEVIL [offended] As you please, Señora. 
I should have expected better taste from 

ou 
ana Father I shall expect you to come 
with me You cannot stay here What will 
people say? 

THE STATUE People! Why, the best people 
are here—princes of the church and all So 
few go to Heaven, and so many come here, 
that the blest, once called a heavenly host, 
are a continually dwindhng minority The 
saints, the fathers, the elect of long ago are 
the cranks, the faddists, the outsiders of 
today 

THE DEVIL It is true From the begmmng 
of my career I knew that I should win in the 
long run by sheer weight of public opinion, 
inspite of the long campaign of misrepresenta- 
tion and calumny against me At bottom the 
universe 18 a constitutional one, and with 
such a majority as mine I cannot be kept 
permanently out of office 
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pon Juan I think, Ana, you had better 
stay here 

ana [jealously] You do not want me to go 
with you ° 

DON JUAN Surely you do not want to enter 
Heaven ın the company of a reprobate hke 
me z 

ana All souls are equally precious You 
repent, do you not? 

pon suan My dear Ana, you are silly Do 
you suppose heaven is lke earth, where 
people persuade themselves that what 1s 
done can be undone by repentance, that what 
is spoken can be unspoken by withdrawing 
it, that what 1s true can be anmhuilated by a 
general agreement to give 1t the he? No 
heaven ıs the home of the masters of reahty 
that 1s why I am going thither 

ana Thank you I am going to heaven for 
happiness I have had quite enough of reality 
on earth 

pon juan Then you must stay here, for 
hell 1s the home of the unreal and of the 
seehers for happmess It 1s the only refuge 
from heaven, whichis, as I tell you, the home 
of the masters of realty, and from earth, 
which 1s the home of the slaves of reahty 
The earth 1s a nursery in which men and 
women play at being heroes and heroines, 
saints and sinners, but they are dragged 
down from their fool’s paradise by their 
bodies hunger and cold and thirst, age and 
decay and disease, death above all, makes 
them slaves of reality thrice a day meals 
must be eaten and digested thrice a century 
a new generation must be engendered ages 
of fath, of romance, and of science are all 
driven at last to have but one prayer “Make 
me a healthy animal” But here you escape 
this tyranny of the flesh, for here you are 
not an ammal at all you are a ghost, an 
appearance, an illusion, a convention, death- 
less, ageless mm a word, bodiless There are 
no social questions here, no political questions, 
no rehgious questions, best of all, perhaps, 
no sanitary questions Here you call your ap- 
pearance beauty, your emotions love, your 
sentiments heroism, your aspirations virtue, 
just as you did on earth, but here there are 
no hard facts to contradict you, no wone con- 
trast of your needs with your pretensions, no 
human comedy, nothing but a perpetual rom- 
ance, aumversal melodrama As our German 
frend put 1t m his poem, “the poetically non- 
sensıcal here ıs good sense, and the Eternal 
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Temimme draws us ever upward and on’ — 
without getting us a step farther And yet 
you want to leave this paradise! 

ana Butif hell be so beautiful as this, how 
glorious must heaven be! 

The Devil, the Statue, and Don Juan all begin 
lo speak at once ın violent protest, then stop, 
abashed 

DON JUAN I beg your pardon 

THE DEVIL Not at all I interrupted you 

THE STATUE You were going to say some- 
thing 

pon suan After you, gentlemen 

THE DEVIL [fo Don Juan} You have been so 
eloquent on the advantages of my domiımons 
that I leave you to do equal justice to the 
drawbacks of the alternative establishment 

pon suan In heaven, as I picture it, dear 
lady, you hve and work mstead of playing 
and pretending You face things as they are, 
you escape nothing but glamor, and your 
steadfastness and your peril are your glory 
If the play still goes on here and on earth, 
and all the world 1s a stage, heaven 1s at 
least behind the scenes But heaven cannot 
be described by metaphor Thither I shall go 
presently, because there I hope to escape at 
last from hes and from the tedious, vulgar 
pursuit of happimess, to spend my eons in 
contemplation— 

THE STATUE Ugh! 

DON JUAN Sefior Commander I do not 
blame your disgust a picture gallery is a dull 
place for a blind man But even as you enjoy 
the contemplation of such romantic murages 
as beauty and pleasure, so would I enjoy the 
contemplation of that which interests me 
above all things namely, Life the force that 
ever strives to attain greater power of con- 
templating 1tself What made ths brain of 
mine, do you thik? Not the need to move 
my hmbs, for a rat with half my brains moves 
as well as I Not merely the need to do, but 
the need to know what I do, lest in my bhnd 
efforts to live I should be slaying myself 

THESTATUE You would have slain yourself 
in your bhnd efforts to fence but for my foot 
shppmg, my friend 

DON JUAN Audacious nbald your laughter 
will finish in hideous boredom before morn- 
ing 

THE STATUE Ha ha! Do you remember how 
I fnghtened you when I said something hke 
that to you from my pedestal in Seville? It 
sounds rather flat without my trombones 
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pon suan They tell me it generally sounds 
flat with them, Commander 

ana Oh, do not interrupt with these 
frivolities, father Is there nothing in heaven 
but contemplation, Juan 

pon yuan In the heaven I seek, no other 
joy But there ıs the work of helpmg Life in 
its struggle upward Think of how it wastes 
and scatters itself, how xt raises up obstacles 
to itself and destroys itself m its ignorance 
and blindness, It needs a bram, this resis- 
tible force, lestn its ignorance it should resist 
stself What a piece of work is man! says the 
poet Yes, but what a blunderer! Here 1s the 
Inghest miracle of orgamzation yet attained 
by hfe, the most intensely alive thing that 
exists, the most conscious of all the organ- 
isms, and yet, how wretched are his brains! 
Stupidity made sordid and cruel by the realı- 
ties learnt from toil and poverty Imagina- 
tion resolved to starve sooner than face 
these reahties, piling up illusions to hide 
them, and calling stself cleverness, genius! 
And each accusing the other of its own 
defect Stupidity accusing Imagination of 
folly, and Imagination accusing Stupidity of 
ignorance whereas, alas! Stupidity has all 
the knowledge, and Imagination all the 
intelhgence 

THE pevi And a pretty kettle of fish they 
make of it between them Did I not say, 
when I was arranging that affair of Faust’s, 
that all Man’s reason has done for him is 
to make him beasther than any beast One 
splendid body 1s worth the brains of a 
hundred dyspeptic, flatulent philosophers 

pon suan You forget that brainless mag- 
mficence of body has been tried Things 
ummeasurably greater than man in every 
respect but bran have existed and perished 
The megatherium, the icthyosaurus have 
paced the earth with seven-league steps and 
hidden the day with cloud vast wings Where 
are they now? Fossils in museums, and so few 
and imperfect at that, that a hnuchle bone 
or a tooth of one of them 1s pnzed beyond the 
hves of a thousand soldiers These things 
hved and wanted to hve, but for lack of brains 
they did not know how to carry out their 
purpose, and so destroyed themselves 

THE peviy And is Man any the less 
destroying himself for all this boasted brain 
of his? Have you walked up and down upon 
the earth lately? I have, and I have examined 
Man’s wonderful inventions And I tell you 
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that m the arts of hfe man mvyents no- ; people they love it, and the more hornble 


thing: but in the arts of death he outdoes 
Nature herself, and produces by chemistry 
and machinery all the slaughter of plague, 
peshlence, and famine The peasant I tempt 
today eats and drinks what was eaten and 
drunk by the peasants of ten thousand years 
ago, and the house he lives ın has not altered 
as much in a thousand centuries as the 
fashion of a lady’s bonnet in a score of weehs 
But when he goes ont to slay, he carries a 
marvel of mechanism that lets loose at the 
touch of his finger all the hidden molecular 
energies, and leaves the javelin, the arrow, 
the blowpipe of his fathers far behind In 
the arts of peace Man ıs a bungler I have 
seen his cotton factones and the hke, with 
machinery that a greedy dog could have 
invented 1f 1t had wanted money instead of 
food. I know his clumsy typewnters and 
bunghng locomotives and tedious bicycles 
they are toys compared to the Maum gun, 
the submarine torpedo boat There is nothing 
m Man’s industrial machmery but his greed 
and sloth his heart is in his weapons This 
marvellous force of Life of which you boast 
is a force of Death Man measures his 
strength by his destructiveness What 1s his 
rehgion? An excuse for hating me What 1s 
his Jaw? An excuse for hanging you Whatis 
his morality” Gentihty! an excuse for con- 
suming without producing What 1s his art? 
An excuse for gloating over pictures of 
slaughter What are his polities? Either the 
worship of a despot because a despot can hill, 
or parliamentary cock-fighting I spent an 
evening lately in a certain celebrated legis- 
lature, and heard the pot lectunng the kettle 
for its blackness, and mumisters answerng 
questions When I left I chalked up on the 
door the old nursery sayang “Ask no questions 
and you will be told no les” I bought a 
sixpenny family magazine, and found it full 
of pictures of young men shooting and stab- 
bing one another I saw aman die he was a 
London bricklayer’s laborer with seven 
children. He left seventeen pounds club 
money, and his wife spent 1t all on Ms 
funeral and went mto the workhouse with 
the children next day She would not have 
spent sevenpence on her children’s school- 
ing the law had to force her to let them be 
taught gratuitously, but on death she spent 
all she had Ther imaginaton glows, their 
energies rise up at the idea of death, these 


it 1s the more they enjoy it Hell is a place 
far above their comprehension they denve 
their notion of st from two of the greatest 
fools that ever lived, an Itahan and an 
Enghshman The Itahan desenbed it as a 
place of mud, frost filth, fire, and venomous 
serpents all torture This ass, when he was 
not lying about me, was maundemng about 
some woman whom he saw once im the street 
The Enghshman described me as being ex- 
pelled from Heaven by cannons and gun- 
powder, and to this day every Briton beheves 
that the whole of his silly story 1s m the 
Bible What else he says I do not know, for 
1tas allan a long poem which neither I nor any- 
one else ever succeeded mm wading through 
It 1s the same in everythmg The highest 
form of hterature 1s the tragedy, a play in 
which everybody 1s murdered at the end In 
the old chronicles you read of earthquakes 
and pestlences, and are told that these 
shewed the power and majesty of God and 
the littleness of Man Nowadays the chron- 
icles describe battles In a battle two bodies 
of men shoot at one another with bullets and 
explosive shells until one body runs away, 
when the others chase the fugido es on horse- 
back and cut them to pieces as they fy And 
this, the chronicle concludes, shews the great- 
ness and majesty of empires and the httle- 
ness of the vanquished Over such battles 
the people run about the streets yelling with 
delight, and egg ther governments on to 
spend hundreds of millions of money in 
the slaughter, whilst the strongest Ministers 
dare not spend an extra penny in the pound 
against the poverty and pestilence through 
which they themselves daly walk. I could 
give you a thousand mstances, but they all 
come to the same thing the power that 
governs the earth is not the power of Life 
but the power of Death, and the inner need 
that has nerved Life to the effort of organiz- 
ing itself into the human being is not the 
need for higher hfe but for 2 more efficient 
engine of destruction The plague, thefamine, 
the earthquake, the tempest were too spas- 
modic ın ther action, the tiger and crocodile 
were too easily satiated and not cruel 
enough something more constantly, more 
ruthlessly, more imgeniously destructive was 
needed, and that something was Man, the 
myentor of the rack the stake, the gallows, 
the electric chair, of sword and gun and 
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poson gas, above all, of justice, duty, 
patriotism, and all the other isms by which 
even those who are clever enough to be 
humanely disposed are persuaded to become 
the most destructive of all the destroyers 

pow suan Pshavw! all this 1s old Your weak 
side, my diabohe frend, 3s that you have 
always been a gull you tahe Man at his own 
valuation Nothng would flatter him more 
than your opmion of him He loves to think 
of himself as bold and bad He is neither one 
nor the other he 1s only a coward Call him 
tyrant, murderer, pirate, bully, and he will 
adore you, and swagger about with the 
consciousness of having the blood of the old 
sea kings m his vems Call hım har and thef, 
and he will only take an action against you 
for hbel But call him coward, and he will 
go mad with rage he will face death to out- 
face that stinging truth Man gives every 
reason for his conduct save one, every excuse 
for ns crimes save one, every plea for ns 
safety save one, and that one 1s his cowardice 
Yet all his embzation 1s founded on his 
cowardice, on his abject tameness, whch he 
calls his respectability There are hmits to 
what a mule or an ass will stand, but Man 
will suffer himself to be degraded until his 
vileness becomes so loathsome to his op- 
pressors that they themselves are forced to 
reform it 

THE DEVI Precisely And these are the 
creatures in whom you discover what you 
call a Life Force! 

pon suan Yes, for now comes the most 
surprising part of the whole business 

THE statue Whats that? 

pon suan Why, that you can make any of 
these cowards brave by simply putting an 
idea into Ins head 

THE STATUE Stuff! As an old soldier I admit 
the cowardice 1t’s as universal as sea sickness, 
and matters just as httle But that about 
putting an idea ito a man’s head is stuff and 
nonsense In a battle all you need to make 
you fight 1s a httle hot blood and the know- 
ledge that 1t’s more dangerous to lose than 
to win 

pon suan That 1s perhaps why battles are 
so useless But men never really overcome 
fear until they magme they are fighting to 
further a universal purpose—fighting for an 
idea, as they call at Why was the Crusader 
braver than the pirate? Because he fought, 
not for humself, but for the Cross What force 


sasit that met hım with a valor as reckless 
as his own? The force of men who fought, 
not for themselves, but for Islam They took 
Spain from us, though we were fighting for 
our very hearths and homes, but when we, 
too, fought for that mighty idea, a Cathohe 
Church, we swept them back to Africa 

THE DEVIL [:ronzcally| What! you a Catholic, 
Seftor Don Juan! A devotee! My congratula- 
tions 

THE STATUE [seriously] Come, come! as a 
soldier, I can listen to nothing against the 
Church 

Don Juan Have no fear, Commander this 
idea of a Catholic Church will survive Islam, 
will survive the Cross, will survive even that 
vulgar pageant of competent schoolboyish 
gladhhators which you call the Army 

THE statue Juan you will force me to call 
you to account for this 

pon yuan Useless I cannot fence Every 
idea for which Man will die will be a Cathohe 
idea When the Spamard learns at last that 
he as no better than the Saracen, and his 
prophet no better than Mahomet, he will 
arise, more Catholic than ever, and die on a 
barncade across the filthy slum he starves m, 
for umversal hberty and equahty 

THE STATUE Bosh! 

pon suan What you call bosh 1s the only 
thing men dare die for Later on, Liberty 
will not be Cathohe enough men will die for 
human perfection, to which they will sacnfice 
all their liberty gladly 

THE DEVIL Ay they will never be at a loss 
for an excuse for killing one another 

pon suan What of that? It is not death 
that matters, but the fear of death Itis not 
kiling and dying that degrades us, but base 
hving, and accepting the wages and profits of 
degradation Better ten dead men than one 
hve slave or his master Men shall yet mse 
up, father against son and brother agaist 
brother, and hill one another for the great 
Catholic idea of abohshing slavery 

THE Devin Yes, when the Laberty and 
Equahty of which you prate shall have made 
free whnte Christians cheaper in the labor 
market than blach heathen slaves sold by 
auction at the block 

pon juan Never fear! the white laborer 
shall have Ins turn too But I am not now 
defending the illusory forms the great ideas 
take Iam giving you examples of the fact 
that this creature Man, who im his own selfish 
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affairs is a coward to the backbone, will fight 
for an idea hke a hero He may be abject as 
a citizen, but he 1s dangerous as a fanatic 
He can only be enslaved whilst he is sprritu- 
ally weak enough to hsten to reason I tell 
you, gentlemen, 1f you can shew a man a 
piece of what he now calls God’s work to do, 
and what he will later on call by many new 
names, you can make him entirely reckless of 
the consequences to himself personally 

ana Yes he shirks all ins responsibilities, 
and leaves his wife to grapple with them 

THE STATUE Well said, daughter Do not 
let hım talk you out of your common sense 

Tuo DEVIL “Alas! Señor Commander, now 
that we have got on to the subject of Woman, 
he will talk more than ever However, I con- 
fess 1t 1s for me the one supremely interest- 
ing subject 

Doy Juan To a woman, Señora, man’s 
duties and responsihties begin and end 
with the task of getting bread for her chil- 
dren To her, Mans only a means to the end 
of gettang children and rearing them 

ana Is that your idea of a woman’s mind? 
I call ıt cymeal and disgusting anmmalhsm 

DON JUAN Pardon me, Ana I said nothing 
about a woman’s whole mind I spoke of her 
view of Man as a separate sex It 1s no more 
cynical than her view of herself as above 
all things a Mother Sexually, Woman 1s 
Nature’s contrivance for perpetuating its 
Inghest achevement Sexually, Man ıs 
Woman’s contrivance for fulfilhng Nature’s 
behest 1n the most economical way She 
knows by instinct that far back in the evolu- 
honal process she invented him, differenhated 
him, created him m order to produce some- 
thing better than the single-sexed process 
can produce Whulst he fulfils the purpose 
for which she made hmm, he is welcome to 
his dreams, his follies, his ideals, his heroisms, 
provided that the keystone of them all 1s the 
worship of woman, of motherhood, of the 
family, of the hearth But how rash and 
dangerous 1¢ was to mvent a separate crea- 
ture whose sole function was her own im- 
pregnation! For mark what has happened 
First, Man has multiplied on her hands untal 
there are as many men as women, so that 
she has been unable to employ for her pur- 
poses more than a fraction of the immense 
energy she has left at his disposal by saving 
him the exhausting labor of gestation This 
superfluous energy has gone to Ins brain and 
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to his muscle He has become too strong to 
be controlled by her bodily, and too magma- 
tive and mentally vigorous to be content 
with mere self-reproduction He has created 
civihzation without consulting her, taking 
her domestic labor for granted as the founda- 
thon of it 
ana That is true, at all events 
THE DEVIL Yes and this avıhzaton! what 
1s it, after all? 
pon JUAN After all, an excellent peg to 
hang your cymcal commonplaces on, but 
before all,it 1s an attempt on Man’s part to 
mahe himself something more than the mere 
mstrument of Woman’s purpose So far, the 
result of Life’s continual effort not only to 
maintain itself, but to achieve Ingher and 
iigher organization and completer self- 
consciousness, 1s only, at best, a doubtful 
campaign between its forces and those of 
Death and Degeneration The battles in this 
campaign are mere blunders, mostly won, 
lhe actual military battles, in spite of the 
commanders 
THE STATUE That is a dig at me No 
matter go on, go on 
DON JUAN Itis a dig at a much higher 
power than you, Commander Stil, you must 
have noticed 1n your profession that even a 
stupid general can win battles when the 
enemy’s general 1s a little stupider 
THE STATUE [very ser:ously| Most true, Juan, 
most true Some donkeys have amazing luck 
- pon yuan Well, the Life Force is stupid, 
but 1t 1s not so stupid as the forces of Death 
and Degeneration Besides, these are m its 
pay all the time And so Life wins, after a 
fashion What mere copiousness of fecundity 
can supply and mere greed preserve, we 
possess The survival of whatever form of 
eivihzation can produce the best rfle and the 
best fed riflemen 1s assured 
THE Devi. Exactly! the survival, not of 
the most effective means of Life but of the 
most effective means of Death -You always 
come back to my point, in spite of your 
wrigghngs and evasions and sophistries, not 
to mention the mtolerable length of your 
speeches 
pon suan Oh, come! who began making 
long speeches’ However, if I overtax your 
intellect, you can leave us and seek the 
society of love and beauty and the rest of 
your favorite boredoms 
THE DEVIL [much offended] This 1s not far, 
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Don Juan, and not avi! I am also on the 
intellectual plane Nobody can appreciate it 
more than I do I am arguing fairly with zou, 
and, I think, successfully refuting you Let 
us go on for another hour 1f you hke 

pov Juan Good let us 

tae statue Not that I see any prospect 
of your coming to any point in particular, 
Juan Stil, smce m this place, mmstead of 
merely killing time we have to kill eternity, 
go ahead by all means 

DON JUAN [somewhat impatiently] My pomt, 
you marble-headed old masterpiece, 1s only 
astep ahead of you Are we agreed that Life 
1s a force which has made mnumerable ex- 
periments in organizing itself, that the mam- 
moth and the man, the mouse and the 
megatherium, the flies and the fleas and the 
Fathers of the Church, are all more or less 
successful attempts to build up that raw 
force into higher and higher individuals, the 
ideal individual bemg ommipotent, omni- 
seient, infalhble, and withal completely, 
unilludedly self-conscious in short, a god? 

THE DEVIL I agree, for the sake of argu- 
ment 

THE STATUE I agree, for the sake of 
avoiding argument 

ana I most emphatically disagree as re- 
gards the Fathers of the Church, and I must 
beg you not to drag them into the argu- 
ment 

Doy Juan I did so purely for the sahe of 
alhteration, Ana, and I shall make no further 
allusion to them And now, since we are, 
with that exception, agreed so far, will you 
not agree with me further that Life has not 
measured the success of ats attempts at 
godhead by the beauty or bodily perfection 
of the result, since ın both these respects the 
birds, as our frend Amnstophanes long ago 
pointed out, are so extraordmarily superior, 
with ther power of flight and ther lovely 
plumage, and, may I add, the touching 
poetry of their loves and nestings, that it 1s 
meoncervable that Life, having once pro- 
duced them, should, 2f love and beauty were 
her object, start off on another line and labor 
at the clumsy elephant and the hideous ape, 
whose grandchildren we are? 

ana Anstophanes was a heathen, and you, 
Juan, I am afrad, are very httle better 

THE DEVIL You conclude, then, that Life 
was dnving at clumsmess and ughness* 

DON JUAN No, perverse devil that you are, 
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a thousand times no Life was driving at 
brams—at its darling object an organ by 
which 1t can attam not only self-conscious- 
ness but self-understandıng 

THE sTaTUE ‘This 1s metaphysics, Juan 
Why the devil should—{to The Devil] I beg 
your pardon 

THE DEVIL Pray dont mention it I have 
always regarded the use of my name to 
secure additional emphasis as a high com- 
phment to me It 1s qute at your service, 
Commander 

Tue statue Thank you thats very good 
of you Even in heaven, I never quite got out 
of my old mbtary habits of speech What I 
was going to ash Juan was why Life should 
bother itself about getting a bran Why 
should it want to understand itself? Why not 
be content to enjoy itself? 

DON suay Without a bram, Commander, 
you would enjoy yourself without knowing it, 
and so lose all the fun 

THE STATUE True, most true But I am 
quite content with brain enough to hnow 
that I’m enjoying myself I dont want to 
understand why In fact, I’d rather not My 
experience is that one’s pleasures dont bear 
thinking about 

pon suan That is why imtellect 1s so un- 
popular But to Life, the force behind the 
Man, intellect 1s a necessity, because with- 
out it he blunders into death Just as Life, 
after ages of struggle, evolved that wonderful 
bodily organ the eye, so that the hvng 
orgamism could see where it was going and 
what was coming to help or threaten it, and 
thus avoid a thousand dangers that formerly 
slew 1t, so 1t 1s evolving today a mind’s eye 
that shall see, not the physical world, but 
the purpose of Life, and thereby enable the 
individual to work for that purpose instead 
of thwarting and baffling 1t by setting up 
shortsighted personal arms as at present 
Even as 1t 1s, only one sort of man has ever 
been happy, has ever been universally re- 
spected among all the conflicts of interests 
and illusions 

THE STATUE You mean the military man 

pon yuan Commander I do not mean the 
miltary man When the miktary man ap- 
proaches, the world lochs up 1ts spoons and 
pachs offits womankind No I sing, not arms 
and the hero, but the philosophic man he 
who seeks in contemplation to discover the 
inner will of the world, m mvention to dis- 
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cover the means of fulfilling that will, and n 
achon to do that will by the so-discovered 
means Of all other sorts of men I declaie 
myselftired They are tedious failures When 
I was on earth, professors of all sorts prowled 
round me feeling for an unhealthy spot m 
me on which they could fasten The doctors 
of medicine bade me consider what I must 
do to save my body, and offered me quack 
cures for 1maginary diseases J rephed that 
I was not a hypochondniac, so they called me 
Ignoramus and went ther way The doctois 
of divinity bade me consider what I must do 
to save my soul, but I was not a spmtual 
hypochondriae any more than a bodily one, 
and would not trouble myself about that 
either, so they called me Atheist and went 
ther way After them came the pohtiman 
who said there was only one purpose in 
nature, and that was to get him into parha- 
ment I told him I did not care whether he 
got into parhament or not, so he called me 
Mugwump and went Ins way Then came 
the romantic man, the Artist, with ns love 
songs and his pamtings and ns poems, and 
with him I had great delight for many years, 
and some profit, for I cultivated my senses 
for his sake, and his songs taught me to hear 
better, his paintings to see better, and his 
poems to feel more deeply But he led me at 
last nto the worship of Woman 

ana Juan! 

DON JUAN Yes I came to believe that im her 
voice was all the music of the song, in her 
face all the beauty of the painting, and in her 
soul all the emotion of the poem 

ana Andyou were disappointed, I suppose 
Well, was 1t her fault that you attributed all 
these perfections to her? 

DON JUAN Yes, partly, For with a wonder- 
ful instmetive cunmng, she kept silent and 
allowed me to glomfy her to mistake my own 
visions, thoughts, and feelings for hers Now 
my friend the romantic man was often too poor 
or too timid to approach those women who 
were beautful or refined enough to seem to 
reahze his ideal, and so he went to his grave 
behevingim his dream But I was more favored 
by nature and circumstance I was of noble 
birth and rch, and when my person did not 
please, my conversation flattered, though I 
generally found myself fortunate in both 

THE STATUE Coxcomb! 

DON JUAN Yes, but even my co\combry 
pleased Wel, I found that when I had 
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touched a woman’s imagination, she would 
allow me to persuade myself that she loved 
me, but when my suit was granted she never 
sad “I am happy my love ıs satisfied” she 
always said, first, “At last, the barners are 
down,” and second, “When will you come 
agam?” 

ana, That 1s exactly what men say 

pon suan I protest I never said it But all 
women say it Well, these two speeches 
always alarmed me, for the first meant that 
the lady’s impulse had been solely to throw 
down my fortifications and gain my citadel, 
and the second openly announced that hence- 
forth she regarded me as her property, and 
counted my time as already wholly at her 
disposal 

THE DEVIL That is where your want of 
heart came in 

THE STATUE [shaking his head] You shouldnt 
repeat what a woman says, Juan 

ana [severely] It should be sacred to you 

THE STATUE Still, they certainly do say it 
J never minded the barriers, but there was 
always a shght shock about the other, unless 
one was very hard hit indeed 

pon yuan Then the lady, who had been 
happy and idle enough before, became 
anxious, preoccupied with me, always m- 
triguing, conspirmg, pursuing, watching, 
waiting, bent wholly on making sure of her 
prey I being the prey, you understand 
Now this was not what I had bargained for 
It may have been very proper and very 
natural, but 1t was not music, painting, 
poetry, and joy mearnated im a beautiful 
woman I ran away from it I ran away from 
it very often im fact I became famous for 
running away from 1t 

ana Infamous, you mean 

pon suan I did not run away from you 
Do you blame me for running away from the 
others? 

ana Nonsense, man You are talking to a 
woman of 77 now If you had had the chance, 
you would have run away from me too—f 
I had let you You would not have found it 
so easy with me as with some of the others 
If men will not be faithful to their home and 
their duties, they must be made to be I 
daresay you all want to marry lovely incar- 
nations of music and painting and poetry 
Well, you cant have them, because they 
dont exist If flesh and blood is not good 
enough for you you must go without thats 
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all Women have to put up with flesh-and- 
blood husbands—and httle enough of that 
too, sometimes, and you will have to put up 
with flesh-and-blood wives [The Devil looks 
dubus The Statue makes a wry face) I see 
you dont like that, any of you, but it’s true, 
for all that, so xf you dont hhe 1t you can 
lump 1t 

pon’suan My dear lady, you have put my 
whole case against romance into a few sen- 
tences That is just why I turned my back 
on the romantic man with the artist nature, 
as he called Ins infatuation I thanked him 
for teaching me to use my eyes and ears, but 
I told him that his beauty worshippmg and 
happiness hunting and woman ideahzing 
was not worth a dump as a philosophy of hfe, 
so he called me Plnhstine and went ns way 

ana It seems that Woman taught you 
something, too, with all her defects 

pon yuan She did more she interpreted 
all the other teaching forme Ah, my friends, 
when the barriers were down for the first 
time, what an astounding illumination! I 
had been prepared for infatuation, for in- 
toxication, for all the allusions of love's young 
dream, and lo! never was my perception 
clearer, nor my criticism more ruthless The 
most jealous rival of my mistress never saw 
every blemish in her more keenly than I I 
was not duped I took her without chloro- 
form 

Ana But you did take her 

pon suan That was the revelation Up to 
that moment I had never lost the sense of 
bemg my own master, never consciously 
taken a single step until my reason had 
examined and approved it I had come to 
believe that I was a purely rational creature 
a thinker! I said, with the foolish philosopher, 
“T think, therefore I am” It was Woman 
who taught me to say “I am, therefore I 
think ” And also “I would think more, there- 
fore I must be more ” 

THE STATUE This is extremely abstract 
and metaphysical, Juan If you would stick 
to the concrete, and put your discoveries in 
the form of entertaimmg anecdotes about 
your adventures with women, yom con- 
versation would be easier to follow 

DON JUAN Bah! what need I add? Do you 
not undeistand that when I stood face to 
face with Woman, every fibre m my clear 
entical braim warned me to spare her and 
save myself My morals said No My con- 
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science said No My chivalry and pity for her 
said No My prudent regard for myself said 
No My ear, practised on a thousand songs and 
symphomes, my eye, exercised on a thousand 
paintings, tore her voice, her features, her 
color to shreds I caught all those tell-tale 
resemblances to her fathe: and mother by 
which I hnew what she would be hke in 
thirty years’ time I noted the gleam of gold 
from a dead tooth in the laughing mouth I 
made curious observations of the strange 
odors of the chemistry of the nerves The 
visions of my romantic reveries, 1n which I 
had trod the plains of heaven with a death- 
less, ageless creature of coral and vory, de- 
serted me in that supreme hou I remem- 
bered them and desperately strove to recover 
the illusion, but they now seemed the 
emptiest of ventions my judgment was 
not to be corrupted my brain still said No 
on every issue And whilst I was in the act 
of framing my excuse to the lady, Life seized 
me and threw me into her arms as a sailor 
throws a scrap of fish mto the mouth of a 
seabird 

THE STATUE You might as well have gone 
without thinking such a lot about 1t, Juan 
You are hke all the clever men you have 
more brains than 1s good for you 

THE DEVIL And were you not the happier 
for the experience, Sefior Don Juan? 

DON JUAN The happier, no the wiser, yes 
That moment introduced me for the first 
time to myself, and, through myself, to the 
world I saw then how useless 1t 1s to attempt 
to impose conditions on the irresistible force 
of Life, to preach prudence, careful selection, 
virtue, honor, chastity— 

ana Don Juan a word against chastity 1s 
an insult to me 

pon suan I say nothing against your 
chastity, Sefiora, smce 1t took the form of a 
husband and twelve children What more 
could you have done had you been the most 
abandoned of women? 

ana I could have had twelve husbands 
and no children thats what I could have 
done, Juan And let me tell you that thet 
would have made all the difference to the 
earth which I replemshed 

THE STATUE Bravo Ana! Juan you are 
floored, quelled, anmhilated 

pon guan No, for though that difference 
is the true essential difference—Dofia Ana 
has, I admit, gone straight to the real point 
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—yet it 1s not a difference of love or chastity, 
or even constancy, for twelve children by 
twelve different husbands would have re- 
plemshed the earth perhaps more effectively 
Suppose my frend Ottavio had died when 
you were thirty, you would never have re- 
mained a widow you were too beautful 
Suppose the successor of Ottavio had died 
when you were forty, you would still have 
been irresistible, and a woman who marries 
twice marries three times 2f she becomes free 
to do so Twelve lawful children borne by 
one highly respectable lady to three different 
fathers 1s not impossible nor condemned by 
public opinion That such a lady may be more 
law abiding than the poor girl whom we used 
to spurn into the gutter for bearing one un- 
lawful infant 1s no doubt true, but dare you 
say she 1s less self-indulgent? 

ana She is more virtuous that is enough 
for me 

DON JUAN In that case, what 1s virtue but 
the Trade Umonism of the married? Let us 
face the facts, dear Ana The Life Force 
respects marriage only because marrage ıs 
acontrivance of 1ts own to secure the greatest 
number of children and the closest care of 
them For honor, chastity, and all the rest of 
your moral figments 1t cares not a rap Mar- 
riage is the most licentious of human 1m- 
stitutions— 

ana Juan! 

THE STATUE [protesting] Really'!— 

DON JUAN [determinedly] I say the most 
licentious of human institutions that is the 
secret of 1ts popularity And a woman seek- 
ing a husband 1s the most unscrupulous of all 
the beasts of prey The confusion of marrage 
with morahty has done more to destroy the 
conscience of the human race than any other 
single error Come, Ana! do not look shocked 
you know better than any of us that marnage 
ıs a mantrap baited with simulated accom- 
plishments and delusive ideahizations When 
your sainted mother, by dint of scoldings 
and punishments, forced you to learn how 
to play half a dozen pieces on the sprnet— 
which she hated as much as you did—had she 
any other purpose than to delude your suitors 
into the behef that your husband would have 
in his home an angel who would fill 1t with 
melody, or at least play him to sleep after 
dinner? You married my fmend Ottavio 
well, did you ever open the spmet from the 
hour when the Church united him to you? 
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ANA You area fool, Juan A young married 
woman has something else to do than sit at 
the spmet without any support for her bach, 
so she gets out of the habit of playing 

DON suAN Not xf she loves music No be- 
heve me, she only throws away the bait when 
the bird 1s in the net 

ANA [bitterly] And men, I suppose, never 
throw off the mask when their bird ıs in the 
net The husband never becomes negligent, 
selfish, brutal—oh, never! 

pon suan What do these recrminatons 
prove, Ana? Only that the hero 1s as gross 
an ımposture as the herome 

ANa Itis all nonsense most marriages are 
perfectly comfortable 

pon JUAN “Perfectly” 1s a strong expres- 
sion, Ana What you mean 1s that sensible 
people make the best of one another Send 
me to the galleys and chain me to the felon 
whose number happens to be next before 
mine, and I must accept the inevitable and 
make the best of the companionship Many 
such companionships, they tell me, are touch- 
ingly affectionate, and most are at least 
tolerably friendly But that does not make a 
chain a desirable ornament nor the galleys 
an abode of bliss Those who talk most about 
the blessings of marriage and the constancy 
of 1ts vows are the very people who declare 
that xf the cham were broken and the 
prisoners left free to choose, the whole social 
fabric would fly asunder You cannot have 
the argument both ways If the prisoner 1s 
happy, why lock him 3n? If he 1s not, why 
pretend that he 1s? 

ana At all events, let me tahe an old 
woman’s privilege again, and tell you flatly 
that marnage peoples the world and de- 
bauchery does not 

pow Juan How if a time come when this 
shall cease to be true? Do you not know that 
where there 1s a will there 1s a way? that 
whatever Man really wishes to do he will 
finally discover a means of doing? Well, you 
have done your best, you virtuous ladies, and 
others of your way of thinking, to bend 
Man’s mind wholly towards honorable love 
as the highest good, and to understand by 
honorable love romance and beauty and 
happiness ın the possession of beautiful, re- 
fined, delicate, affechonate women You 
have taught women to value their own youth 
health, shapeliness, and refinement above 
all things Well, what place have squalling 
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babies and household cares m this exquisite 
paradise of the senses and emotions? Is 1t 
not the mevitable end of 1t all that the human 
will shall say to the human brain mvent me 
a means by which I can have love, beauty, 
romance, emotion, passion, without ther 
wretched penalties, thar eapenses, their 
worries, their trials, their illnesses and agontes 
and risks of death, their retinue of servants 
and nurses and doctors and schoolmasters 

THE DEVIL Al fhis, Señor Don Juan, ıs 
realized here in my realm 

DON JUAN Yes, at the cost of death Man 
will not take ıt at that price he demands the 
romantic dehghts of your hell whilst he 1s 
still on earth Well, the means will be found 
the brain will not fail when the will 1s in 
earnest The day is coming when great 
nations will find ther numbers dwindling 
from census to census, when the six roomed 
villa will rise in price above the family man- 
sion, when the viciously reckless poor and 
the stupidly pious mch will delay the ex- 
tunction of the race only by degrading 1t, 
whilst the boldly prudent, the thriftily selfish 
and ambitious, the imaginative and poetic, 
the lovers of money and solid comfort, the 
worshippers of success, of art, and of love, 
will all oppose to the Force of Life the device 
of sterhty 

THE STATUE That ıs all very eloquent, my 
young frend, but ıf you had lived to Ana’s 
age, or even to mine, you would have learned 
that the people who get md of the fear of 
poverty and children and all the other family 
troubles, and devote themselves to having 
a good time of it, only leave their minds 
free for the fear of old age and ughness 
and impotence and death The childless 
laborer 1s more tormented by his wife’s idle- 
ness and her constant demands for amuse- 
ment and distraction than he could be by 
twenty children, and his wife 1s more 
wretched than he I have had my share of 
vanity, for as a young man I was admired by 
women, and as a statue I am praised by art 
critics But I confess that had I found no- 
thing to do m the world but wallow im these 
dehghts I should have cut my throat When 
I marned Ana’s mother—or perhaps, to be 
strictly correct, I should rather say when I at 
last gave m and allowed Ana’s mother to 
marry me—I knew that I was planting 
thorns in my pillow, and that marnage for 
me, & swaggermg young officer thitherto 
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unvanquished, meant defeat and capture 
ana [scandaltzed] Father! 

THE STATUE I am sorry to shock you, my 
love, but sınce Juan has strıpped every rag 
of decency from the discussion I may as well 
tell the frozen truth 

ana Hmf! I suppose I was one of the 
thorns 

THE STATUE By no means you were often 
arose You see, your mother had most of the 
trouble you gave 

Don Juan Then may I ask, Commander, 
why you have left Heaven to come here and 
wallow, as you express it, mm sentimental 
beatitudes which you confess would once 
have driven you to cut your throat? 

THE STATUE [struch by this] Egad, thats 
true 

THE DEVIL [alarmed] What! You are gomg 
back from your word! [To Don Juan] And all 
your philosophizing has been nothing but a 
mask for proselytizing! [To the Statue] Have 
you forgotten already the Indeous dulness 
from which I am offering you a refuge here? 
[Zo Don Juan) And does your demonstra- 
tıon of the approachmg sterkzatiıon and ex- 
tinction of mankind lead to anything better 
than making the most of those pleasures of 
art and love which you yourself admit refined 
you, elevated you, developed you? 

DON JUAN I never demonstrated the ex- 
tinction of mankind Life cannot will its own 
extinction either in its blind amorphous 
state or in any of the forms into which it has 
organized itself I had not finshed when His 
Excellency interrupted me 

THE STATUE J begin to doubt whether 
you ever will finish, my friend You are ex- 
tremely fond of hearmg yourself talk 

pon Juan True, but since you have en- 
dured so much, you may as well endure to the 
end Long before this sterhzation which I 
described becomes more than a clearly fore- 
seen possibility, the reaction will begin The 
great central purpose of breeding the race 
ay, breeding ıt to heights now deemed super- 
human that purpose, which is now hidden in 
a mephitic cloud of Jove and romance and pru- 
dery and fastidiousness, will break through 
into clear sunlight as a purpose no longer 
to be confused with the gratification of per- 
sonal fancies, the impossible reahzation of 
boys’ and gurls’ dreams of bliss, or the need 
of older people for companionship or money 
The plain-spohen marriage services of the 
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vernacular Churches will no longer be abbre- 
viated and half suppressed as indelicate 
The sober decency, earnestness, and author- 
ity of ther declaration of the real purpose 
of marnage will be honored and accepted, 
whilst ther romantic vowings and pledgings 
and until-death-do-us-partings and the hhke 
will be expunged as unbearable frvolities 
Do my sex the justice to admit, Sefiora, that 
we have always recogmzed that the se, rela- 
tion 1s nota personal or friendly relation at all 

ana Not a personal or frendly relation! 
What relation 1s more personal? more sacred? 
more holy? 

pox suav Sacred and holy, ıf you hhe, 
Ana, but not personally fmendly Your re- 
lation to God 1s sacred and holy. dare you 
call 1t personally friendly? In the sex relation 
the universal creative energy, of which the 
parties are both the helpless agents, over- 
rides and sweeps away all personal considera- 
tions, and dispenses with all personal rela- 
tions The pair may be utter strangers to one 
another, speaking different languages, differ- 
ing in race and color, in age and disposition, 
with no bond between them but a possibilty 
of that fecundity for the sake of which the 
Life Force throws them into one another’s 
arms at the exchange of a glance Do we not 
recognize this by allowing marriages to be 
made by parents without consulting the 
woman? Haye you not often expressed your 
disgust at the ummorahty of the Enghsh 
nation, in which women and men of noble 
birth become acquainted and court each 
other hke peasants? And how much does 
even the peasant know of his bride or she of 
him before he engages himself? Why, you 
would not make a man your lawyer or your 
family doctor on so sight an acquaintance 
as you would fall in love with and marry him! 

ANA Yes, Juan we hnow the hbertine’s 
pinlosophy Always ignore the consequences 
to the woman 

pox suan The consequences, yes they 
justify her fierce gnp of the man But surely 
you do not call that attachment a sent- 
mental one As well call the policeman’s 
attachment to his prisoner a love relation 

axa You see you have to confess that 
marriage is necessary, though, according to 
you, love 1s the shghtest of all human rela- 
tions 

pon suan How do you know that it 1s not 
the greatest of all human relations? far too 
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great to be a personal matter Could your 
father have served his country if he had re- 
fused to lull any enemy of Spain unless he 
personally hated him? Can a woman serve 
her country if she refuses to marry any man 
she does not personally love? You know it 1s 
not so the woman of noble birth marnes as 
the man of noble birth fights, on political 
and family grounds, not on personal ones 

THE STATUE [zmpressed] A very clever point 
that, Juan I must think it over You are 
really full of ideas How did you come to 
think of this one? 

DON JUAN I learnt 1t by experience When 
J was on earth, and made those proposals te 
ladies which though unnersally condemned, 
havemade meso:nteresting a hero of legend, 
Iwas not infrequently met i some such way 
as this The lady would say that she would 
countenance my advances, provided they 
were honorable On inquiring what that 
proviso meant, I found that it meant that I 
proposed to get possession of her property 
if she had any, or to undertake her support 
for hfe if she had not, that I desired her 
continual companionship, counsel, and con- 
versation to the end of my days, and would 
take a most solemn oath to be always en- 
raptured by them above all, that I would 
turn my back on all other women for ever 
for her sake I did not object to these con- 
ditions because they were exorbitant and 
mhuman it was thei extraordinary irre- 
levance that prostrated me I imvanably 
rephed with perfect frankness that I had 
never dreamt of any of these things, that 
unless the lady’s character and antellect 
were equal or superior to my own, her con- 
versation must degrade and her counsel 
mislead me, that her constant compamon- 
ship might, forall I Lnew, become intolerably 
tedious to me, that J could not answer for my 
feehngs for a week m advance, much less to 
the end of my hfe, that to cut me off from all 
natural and unconstrained intercourse with 
half my fellowcreatures would narrow and 
warp me if I submitted tot, and if not, would 
bring me under the curse of clandeshmty; 
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unconnected with any of these matters, and 
were the outcome of a perfectly simple m- 
pulseofmy manhood towards her womanhood 
ana You mean that ıt was an mmmoral 
unpulse — 
pov suan Nature, my dear lady, 1s what 
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you call immoral I blush fox 1t, but I cannot 
help ıt Nature 1s a pandar, Time a wrecker, 
and Death a murderer I have always pre- 
ferred to stand up to those facts and build 
institutions on their recogmition You prefer 
to propitiate the three devils by proclaiming 
thew chastity, them thnft, and their loving 
kindness, and to base your institutions on 
these flatteries Is 1t any wonder that the 
mstitutions do not work smoothly? 

THE sTATUE What used the ladies to say, 
Juan? 

pon suan Oh, come! Confidence for con- 
fidence First tell me what you used to say 
to the ladies 

Tug statue I! Oh, I swore that I would be 
faithful to the death, that I should die if they 
refused me, that no woman could ever be to 
me what she was— 

Ana She! Who? 

” gHE sTaTUE Whoever 1t happened to be 
at the time, my dear I had certain things I 
always said One of them was that even when 
I was eighty, one white hair of the woman 
I loved would make me tremble more than 
the thickest gold tress from the most beauti- 
ful young head Another was that I could 
not bear the thought of anyone else being 
the mother of my children 

DON JUAN [revolted] You old rascal! 

THE STATUE [stoutly] Not a bit, for I really 
beheved ıt with all my soul at the moment 
I had a heart not hhe you And ıt was this 
smcenty that made me successful 

Don Juan Sincerity! To be fool enough to 
beheve a ramping, stamping, thumping he 
thatis what you call sincerity! To beso greedy 
for a woman that you deceive yourself in 
your eagerness to deceive her sincerity, you 
call at! 

THE STATUE Oh, damn your sophistries! 
I was a man i love, not a lawyer And the 
women loved me for it, bless them! 

DON JUAN They made you think so What 
will you say when I tell you that though I 
played the lawyer so callously, they made 
me think so too? I also had my moments of 
infatuation in which I gushed nonsense and 
believed it Sometimes the desire to give 
pleasure by saying beautiful thmgs so rose 
m me on the flood of emotion that I said 
them recklessly At other times I argued 
agaist myself with a devilish coldness that 
drew tears But I found it just as hard to 
escape when I was cruel as when I was kind 
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When the lady’s mstinct was set on me, 
there was nothing for 1t but hfelong servi- 
tude or flight 

ana You dare boast, before me and my 
father, that every woman found you srresist- 
ible = 

pon Juan Am I boasting? It seems to me 
that I cut the most pitiable of figures Be- 
sides, I said “when the lady’s mstinct was 
set on me ” It was not always so, and then, 
heavens! what transports of virtuous indig- 
nation! what overwhelming defiance to the 
dastardly seducer! what scenes of Imogen 
and Jachimo! 

ana I made no scenes I simply called my 
father 

DON JUAN And he came, sword in hand, to 
vindicate outraged honor and morahty by 
murdering me 

THE STATUE Murdermg! What do you 
mean? Did I kill you or did you kill me? 

pow suan Which of us was the better 
fencer? 

THE STATUE I was 

pon yuan Of course you were And yet 
you, the hero of those scandalous adventures 
you have just been relating to us, you had 
the effrontery to pose as the avenger of out- 
raged morahty and condemn me to death! 
You would have slain me but for an acardent 

THE STATUE I was expected to, Juan That 
is how things were arranged on earth I was 
not a social reformer, and I always did what 
it was customary for a gentleman to do 

pon suan That may account for your 
attacking me, but not for the revolting 
hypocrisy of your subsequent proceedings 
as a statue 

THE STATUE That all came of my going to 
Heaven 

THE DEVIL [I still fail to see, Señor Don 
Juan, that these episodes n your earthly 
career and in that of the Señor Commander 
in any way discredit my view of hfe Here, I 
repeat, you have all that you sought without 
anything that you shrank from 

DON JUAN On the contrary, here I have 
everything that disappointed me without 
anything that I have not aheady tned and 
found wanting I tell you that as long as I 
can conceive something better than myself 
I cannot be easy unless I am striving to bring 
it into existence or clearing the way for it 
Thats the law of my hfe Thatis the working 
with me of Life’s incessant aspiration to 
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higher orgamzation, wider, deeper, mntenser 
self-consciousness, and clearer self-under- 
standing It was the supremacy of this pur- 
pose that reduced love for me to the mere 
pleasure of a moment, art for me to the mere 
schooling of my faculties, religion for me to a 
mere excuse for laziness, since it had set up 
a God who looked at the world and saw that 
it was good, against the instinct ın me that 
looked through my eyes at the world and 
saw that 1t could be improved I tell you that 
in the pursuit of my own pleasure, my own 
health, my own fortune, I have never known 
happiness It was not love for Woman that 
delivered me into her hands it was fatigue, 
exhaustion When I was a child, and bruised 
my head against a stone, I ran to the nearest 
woman and cried away my pain against her 
apron When I grew up, and bruised my soul 
against the brutalities and stupidities with 
which I had to strive, I did again just what 
Ihad done as a child I have enjoyed, too, my 
rests, my recuperations, my breathing times, 
my very prostrations after strife, but rather 
would I be dragged through all the circles 
of the foohsh Itahan’s Inferno than through 
the pleasures of Europe That ıs what has 
made this place of eternal pleasures so deadly 
tome Its the absence of this instinct in you 
that makes you that strange monster called 
a Devil Itis the success with which you have 
diverted the attention of men from their real 
purpose, which in one degree or another is 
the same as mine, to yours, that has earned 
you the name of The Tempter It 1s the fact 
that they are domg your will, or rather drift- 
ing with your want of will, mstead of doing 
their own, that makes them the uncomfort- 
able, false, restless, artificial, petulant, 
wretched creatures they are 
THE DEVIL [mortified] Señor Don Juan you 
are uncivil to my friends 
pon yuan Pooh! why should I be avil to 
them or to you? In this Palace of Lies a truth 
or two will not hurt you Your frends are all 
the dullest dogs Iknow They are not beaut- 
ful they are only decorated They are not 
clean they are only shaved and starched 
They are not dignified they are only fashion- 
ably dressed “They are not educated they 
are only college passmen They are not re- 
hgious they are only pewrenters They are 
not moral they are only conventional They 
are not virtuous they are only cowardly 
They are not even vicious they are only 
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“fral ” They are not artistic they are only 
lascivious They are not prosperous they are 
only nch They are not loyal, they are only 
servile, not dutiful, only sheepish, not pubhe 
spirited, only patriotic, not courageous, only 
quarrelsome, not determined, only obstinate, 
not masterful, only domineering, not self- 
controlled, only obtuse, not self-respecting, 
only vain, not kind, only sentimental, not 
social, only gregarious, not considerate, only 
polite, not intelligent, only opimonated, not 
progressive, only factious, not imaginative, 
only superstitious, not just, only vindictive, 
not generous, only propitiatory, not dis- 
ciplined, only cowed, and not truthful at all 

hars every one of them, to the very backbone 
of their souls 

THE STATUE Your flow of words 1s simply 
amazing, Juan How I wish I could have 
talked lke that to my soldiers 

THE DEVIL It is mere talk, though It has 
all been said before, but what change has it 
ever made? What notice has the world ever 
taken of 1t? 

DON JUAN Yes, 1t ıs mere talk But why is 
it mere talk’? Because, my friend, beauty, 
purity, respectability, religion, morality, art, 
patriotism, bravery, and the rest are nothing 
but words which I or anyone else can turn 
inside out hke a glove Were they realities, 
you would have to plead guilty to my indict- 
ment, but fortunately for your self-respect, 
my diabolical friend, they are not realities 
As you say, they are mere words, useful for 
duping barbarians into adopting civihzation, 
or the civilized poor into submitting to be 
robbed and enslaved That ıs the family 
secret of the governing caste, and 1f we who 
are of that caste amed at more Lafe for the 
world instead of at more power and luxury 
for our miserable selves, that secret would 
make us great Now, since I, being a noble- 
man, am im the secret too, think how tedious 
to me must be your unending cant about all 
these morahstie figments, and how squahdly 
disastrous your sacrifice of your hves to them! 
If you even beheved m your moral game 
enough to play 1t fairly, 1t would be interest- 
ing to watch, but you dont you cheat at 
every trick, and if your opponent outcheats 
you, you upset the table and try to murder 
nm 

THE DEVIL On earth there may be some 
truth m this, because the people are un- 
educated and cannot appreciate my religion 
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of love and beauty, but here— 

pon suan Oh yes I know Here there 1s 
nothing but love and beauty Ugh! it ıs hke 
sitting for all eternity at the first act of a 
fashionable play, before the complications 
begin Never in my worst moments of super- 
stitious terror on earth did I dream that Hell 
was so horrible I live, like a hairdresser, ın 
the continual contemplation of beauty, toy- 
ing with silken tresses I breathe an atmo- 
sphere of sweetness, lke a confectioner’s 
shopboy Commander are there any beauti- 
ful women in Heaven? 

THE STATUE None Absolutely none All 
dowdies Not two pennorth of jewellery 
among a dozen of them They might be men 
of fifty 

DON JUAN I am impatient to get there Is 
the word beauty ever mentioned, and are 
there any artistic people? 

THE STATUE I give you my word they wont 
admire a fine statue even when ıt walks past 
them 

DON JUAN I go 

THE DEVIL Don Juan shall I be frank with 
you? 

DON zuan Were you not so before? 

THE DEVIL As far as I went, yes But I will 
now go further, and confess to you that men 
get tired of everything, of heaven no less 
than of hell, and that all Instory 1s nothing 
but a record of the oscillations of the world 
between these two extremes An epoch 1s 
but a swing of the pendulum, and each 
generation thinks the world is progressing 
because it 1s always moving But when you 
are as old as J am, when you have a thousand 
times wearied of heaven, like myself and the 
Commander, and a thousand tımes wearied 
of hell, as you are wearied now, you will no 
longer imagine that every swing from heaven 
to hell 1s an emancipation, every swing from 
hell to heaven an evolution Where you now 
see reform, progress, fulfilment of upward 
tendency, continual ascent by Man on the 
stepping stones of Ins dead selves to higher 
things, you will see nothing but an infinite 
comedy of illusion You will discover the 
profound truth of the saying of my frend 
Koheleth, that there 1s nothmg new under 
the sun Vanitas vanitatum— 

DON suAN [out of all pakence] By Heaven, 
this 1s worse than your cant about love and 
beauty Clever dolt that you are, is a man no 
better than a worm,-or a dog than a wolf, 
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because he gets tired of everything? Shall 
he give up eating because he destroys his 
appetite in the act of gratifying 1t? Is a field 
idle when 1t 1s fallow? Can the Commander 
expend his helhsh energy here without ac- 
cumulating heavenly energy for his next 
term of blessedness? Granted that the great 
Life Force has hit on the device of the cloch- 
maker’s pendulum, and uses the earth for its 
bob, that the Instory of each oscillation, 
which seems so novel to us the actors, 1s but 
the history of the last oscillation repeated, 
nay more, that in the unthinkable infimtude 
of time the sun throws off the earth and 
catches 1t again a thousand times as a circus 
nder thiows up a ball, and that our agelong 
epochs are but the moments between the 
toss and the catch, has the colossal mechanism 
no purpose? 

THE DEVIL None, my frend You thnk, 
because you have a purpose, Nature must 
have one You might as well eapect it to have 
fingers and toes because you have them 

pon yuan But I should not have them 3f 
they served no purpose And I, my friend, am 
as much a part of Nature as my own finger 1s 
a part of me If my finger 1s the organ by 
which I grasp the sword and the mandoline, 
my brain is the organ by which Nature strives 
to understand itself My dog’s brain serves 
only my dog’s purposes, but my own brain 
labors at a knowledge which does nothing 
for me personally but mahe my body bitter 
to me and my decay and death a calamity 
Were I not possessed with a purpose beyond 
my own I had better be a ploughman than 
a philosopher, for the ploughman hives as 
long as the philosopher, eats more, sleeps 
better, and rejoices ın the wife of his bosom 
with less misgiving: This 1s because the 
philosopher is in the grip of the Life Force 
This Life Force says to him “I have done a 
thousand wonderful things unconsciously by 
merely willing to hve and following the hne 
of least resistance now I want to know my- 
self and my destination, and choose my path, 
so I have made a special bram—a philo- 
sopher’s bram—to grasp this knowledge for 
me as the husbandman’s hand grasps the 
plough forme And this” says the Life Force 
to the pinlosopher “‘must thou strive to do 
for me until thou diest, when I wl make 
another brain and another philosopher te 
carry on the work ” 

THE DEVIL What 1s the use of knowing? 
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~ DON yuan Why, to be able to choose the 
lme of greatest advantage instead of yield- 
ing in the direction of the least resistance 
Does a ship sail to rts destination no better 
than a log drifts nowhither? The philosopher 
is Nature’s pilot And there you have our 
difference to be in hell is to drift to be m 
heaven 1s to steer 

THE DEvIL On the rocks, most hkely 

DON suAN Pooh! which ship goes oftenest 
on the rochs or to the bottom? the drifting 
ship or the smp with a pilot on board? 

THE DEVIL Well, well, go your way, Señor 
Don Juan I prefer to be my own master and 
not the tool of any blundernng umversal 
force I know that beauty 1s good to look at, 
that music 1s good to hear, that love is good 
to feel, and that they are all good to thnk 
about and talk about I know that to be well 
exercised in these sensations, emotions, and 
studies is to be a refined and culbyvated bemg 
Whatever they may say of me m churches on 
earth, I know that it 1s umversally admitted 
in good society that the Prince of Darkness 
1s a gentleman, and that 1s enough for me 
As to your Life Force, which you think irre- 
sistable, 1t 1s the most resistible thing ın the 
world for a person of any character But if 
you are naturally vulgar and credulous, as 
all reformers are, 1t will thrust you first mto 
region, where you will sprnkle water on 
babies to save their souls from me, then 1t 
will drive you from relgion into science, 
where you will snatch the babies from the 
water sprinkhng and moculate them with 
disease to save them from catching it acci- 
dentally, then you will take to politics, where 
you will become the catspaw of corrupt 
functionanes and the henchman of ambitious 
humbugs, and the end wil be despair and 
decrepitude, broken nerve and shattered 
hopes, vain regrets for that worst and silliest 
of wastes and sacrifices, the waste and sacn- 
fice of the power of enjoyment in a word, 
the pumshment of the fool who pursues the 
better before he has secured the good 

pox yuan But at least I shall not be bored 
The service of the Life Force has that ad- 
vantage, at all events So fare you well, Señor 
Satan 

THE DEVIL [amably] Fare you well, Don 
Juan I shall often think of our interesting 
chats about things mm general I wish you 
every happiness Heaven, as I said before, 
suits some people But 1f you should change 
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your mind, do not forget that the gates are 
always open here to the repentant prodigal 
If you feel at any time that warmth of heart, 
sincere unforced affection, mnocent enjoy- 
ment, and warm, breathing, palpıtatmg 
reahty— 

pon suan Why not say flesh and blood at 
once, though we have left those two greasy 
commonplaces behind us? 

THE DEVIL [angrily] You throw my fnendly 
farewell back in my teeth, then, Don Juan? 

DON JUAN By no means But though there 
1s much to be learnt from a cynical devil, I 
really cannot stand a sentimental one Señor 
Commander you know the way to the 
frontier of hell and heaven Be good enough 
to direct me 

THE STATUE Oh, the frontier 1s only the 
difference between two ways of looking at 
things Any road will take you across 1t 1f you 
really want to get there 

pon JUAN Good [Salutsng Doña Ana] 
Señora your servant 

ana But I am gomg with you 

DON JUAN I can find my own way to heaven, 
Ana, not yours [he vanishes] 

ANA How annoying! 

THE STATUE [calling after hum] Bon voyage, 
Juan! [He wafts a final blast of hts great rolling 
chords after kim as a parting salute A faint 
echo of the first ghostly melody comes back in 
acknowledgment| Ah' there he goes [Puffing 
a long breath out through his lips] Whew! How 
he does tall! Theyll nev er stand 1t m heaven 

THE DEVIL [gloomily] His going is a political 
defeat I cannotkeep these Life Worshippers 
they all go This 1s the greatest loss I have 
had since that Dutch pater went a fellow 
who would paint a hag of 70 with as much 
enjoyment as a Venus of 20 

THE STATUE I remember he came to 
heaven Rembrandt 

THE Devi Ay, Rembrandt There is some- 
thing unnatural about these fellows Do not 
hsten to thew gospel, Sefior Commander it 
is dangerous Beware of the pursuit of the 
Superhuman it leads to an indiscriminate 
contempt for the Human To a man, horses 
and dogs and cats are mere species, outside 
the moral world Well, to the Superman, men 
and women are a mere species too, also ont- 
side the moral world This Don Juan was kand 
to women and courteous to men as your 
daughter here was knd to her per cats and 
dogs, but such kindness 1s a denial of the ex- 
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clusively human character of the soul 

THE STATUE And who the deuce is the 
Superman? 

THE Devi Oh, the latest fashion among 
the Lafe Force fanatics Did you not meet in 
Heaven, among the new arrivals, that Ger- 
man Polish madman? what was his name? 
Nietzsche? 

THE STATUE Never heard of hm 

THE DEVIL Well, he came here first, before 
he recovered his wits I had some hopes of 
him, but he was a confirmed Life Force wor- 
shipper It was he who raked up the Super- 
man, who 1s as old as Prometheus, and the 
20th century will run after this newest of the 
old crazes when 1t gets tired of the world, the 
flesh, and your humble servant 

THE STATUE Superman is a good cry, and a 
good cry ıs half the battle I should lhe to 
see this Nietzsche 

THE Devi Unfortunately he met Wagner 
here, and had a quarrel with him 

THE STATUE Quite nght, too Mozart for 
me! 

THE DEVIL Oh, 1t was not about music 
Wagner once drifted into Life Force worship, 
and invented a Superman called Siegfried 
But he came to his senses afterwards So 
when they met here, Nietzsche denounced 
him as a renegade, and Wagner wrote a 
pamphlet to prove that Nietzsche was a Jew, 
and it ended in Nietzsche’s going to heaven 
in a huff Anda good riddance too And now, 
my friend, let us hasten to my palace and 
celebrate your arrival with a grand musical 
service 

THE STATUE With pleasure youre most 
kind 

THE DEVIL This way, Commander We go 
down the old trap [he places himself on the 
grave trap] 

THE sTaTUE Good [Reflecttvely} All the 
same, the Superman is a fine conception 
There 1s something statuesque about 1t [He 
places himself on the grave trap beside The 
Devil It begins to descend slonly Red glow 
Jrom the abyss} Ah, this reminds me of old 
times 

THE DEVIL And me also 

ANa Stop! [The trap stops] 

THE DEVIL You, Señora, cannot come this 
way You will have an apotheosis But you 
will be at the palace before us 

ANA That is not what J stopped you for 
Tell me where can I find the Superman? 
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THe pEvIL He 1s not yet created, Sefiora 

tHE statue And never will be, probably 
Let us proceed the red fire will make me 
sneeze [They descend} 

ana Not yet created! Then my work is not 
yet done [Crossing herself devoutly] I bebeve 
in the Lafe to Come [Crytng to the unwerse] A 
father! a father for the Superman! 

She vanishes into the vod, and again there ts 
nothing all existence seems suspended infinitely 
Then, vaguely, there ws a live human voice crying 
somewhere One sees, mith a shoch, a mountain 
peal shemıng foantly against a lighter bach- 
ground The sky has returned from afar, and we 
suddenly remember where we were The cry be- 
comes distinct and urgent 1t says Automobile, 
Automobile The complete reality comes bach 
niih arush in a moment it 1s full morning tn the 
Sierra, and the brigands are scrambling to ther 
Jeet and makıng for the road as the goatherd runs 
down from the hill, warning them of the ap- 
proach of another motor Tanner and Mendoza 
rise amazedly and stare at one another mith 
scattered nits Siraker sits up to yawn for a 
moment before he gets on hts feet, making tt a 
pont of honor not to shew any undue interest n 
the excitement of the bandits Mendoza gives a 
quick look to see that his followers are attending 
to the alarm, then exchanges a private word nith 
Tanner 

MENDOZA Dıd you dream? 

TANNER Damnably Dıd you? 

MENDOZA Yes I forget what You were in 
1t 

TANNER So were you Amazing! 

MENDOZA I warned you [A shot ts heard 
Jromtheroad) Dolts! they w111 play with that 
gun [The brigands come running bach scared] 
Who fired that shot? [to Duval] was it you? 

DUVAL [breathless] I have not shoot Dey 
shoot first 

ANARCHIST Í told you to begin by abolish- 
ing the State Now we are all lost 

THE ROWDY SOCIAL-DEMOCRAT [stampeding 
across the amphitheatre] Ran, everybody 

MENDOZA [collaring hum, throning him on his 
bach, and dranung a kntfe} I stab the man who 
strs [He blocks the way The stampede ıs 
checked] What has happened? 

THE SULEY SOCIAL-DEMOCRAT A motor— 

THE ANARCHIST Three men— 

puvaL Deux femmes— 

MENDOZA Three men and two women! 
Why have you not brought them here? Are 
you afraid of them? 
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THE ROWDY ONE [geting up] Thyve a hes- 
cort Ow, de-ooh luts ook 1t, Mendowza 

THE SULhKY ONE Two armored cars full o 
soldiers at the ed o the valley 
- THE anaRcHIST Theshot was fired 1n the air 
It was a signal 

Straher whistles hus favorite ar, whch falls 
on the ears of the brigands lihe a funeral march 

TANNER It1s not an escort, but an expedi- 
tion to captme you We were advised to wait 
for it, but I was m a hurry 

THE ROWDY ONE [zn an agony of apprehen- 
ston] And Ow my good Lord, ere we are, 
wy tin for em! Luts tike to the mahntns 

mENDOZA Idiot, what do you hnow about 
the mountains? Are you a Spamard? You 
would be given up by the first shepherd you 
met Besides, we are already within range 
of their rifles 

THE ROWDY ONE Bat— 

MENDOZA Silence Leave this to me [To 
Tanner] Comrade you will not betray us 

sTRAKER Oo are you callin comrade* 

MENDOZA Last mght the advantage was 
with me The robber of the poor was at the 
mercy of the robber of the 11ch You offered 
your hand I took it 

TANNER I brng no charge against you, 
comrade We have spent a pleasant evemng 
with you that 1s all 

STRARER I gev my and to nobody, see? 

MENDOZA [turning on him empressevely| Young 
man if J am tried, I shall plead guilty, and 
explain what drove me from England, home, 
and duty Do you wish to have the respect- 
able name of Straker dragged through the 
mud of a Spanish criminal court? The police 
will search me They will find Louisa’s poi- 
trat It will be pubhshed im the illustrated 
papers You blench It will be your doing, 
remember 

straneR [ath baffled rage} 1 dont care 
about the court It’s avın our name mised up 
with yours that I object to, you blackmailin 
swine, you 

MENDOZA Language unworthy of Louisa’s 
brother! But no matter you are muzzled 
that 1s enough for us [He turns to face his own 
men, who bach uneasily across the amphitheatre 
towards the cave to take refuge behind him, as a 
fresh party, muffled for motoring, comes from 
the road in riotous spirits Ann, who makes 
straight for Tanner, comes first, then Volet, 
helped over the rough ground by Hector holding 
her rıght hand and Ramsden her left Mendoza 
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goes to lus presidential block and seats himself 

calmly mith his rank and file grouped behind 

hum, and lus Staff, consisting of Duval and the 

Anarchist on lus right and the two Sonal- 

Democrats on has left, supporting ham in flank 
ann It’s Jack! 

TANNER Caught! 

nEcToR Why, certainly itis I sad it was 
you, Tanner Weve just been stopped by a 
puncture the road is full of nails 

vioreT What are you domg here with all 
these men? 

ann Why did you leave us without a word 
of warnmg? 

HECTOR I wawnt that bunch of roses, Miss 
Whitefield [Zo Tanner] When we found you 
were gone, Miss Whitefield bet me a bunch 
of roses my car would not-overtake yours 
before you reached Monte Carlo 

TANNER But this ıs not the road to Monte 
Carlo 

ueEcrorR No matter Maiss Whitefield 
tracked you at every stopping place she 1s 
a regular Sherlock Holmes 

TANNER The Life Force! I am lost 

ocravius [bounding garly down from the road 
anto the amphitheatre, and comung between Tan- 
ner and Straker] I am so glad you are safe, old 
chap We were afiaid you had been captured 
by brigands 

RAMSDEN [zho has been staring at Mendoza] 
I seem to remember the face of your friend 
here [Mendoza rises politely and advances mith 
a smile between Ann and Ramsden] 

uEctor Why, so do I 

ocravius I know you perfectly well, sir, 
but I cant think where I have met you 

MENDOZA [to Piolet] Do y ou remember me, 
madam? 

vioteT Oh, quite well, but I am so stupid 
about names 

MeNDozA It was at the Savoy Hotel [To 
Hector] You, sir, used to come with this lady 
[Polet] to lunch [To Octavius] You, sır, often 
brought this lady [Ann] and her mother to 
dinner on your way to the Lyceum Theatre 
[To Ramsden] You, sir, used to come to sup- 
per, with [dropping hes voice to a confidential 
but perfectly audible whisper) several different 
ladies 

RAMSDEN [angrily] Well, what is that to 
you, pray? 

octavius Why, Violet, I thought you 
hardly knew one another before this trip, you 
and Malone! 7 7 
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VIOLET [vered] I suppose this person was 
the manager 

menpoza The waiter, madam I have a 
grateful recollection of you all I gathered 
from the bountiful way m which you treated 
me that you all enjoyed your visits very 
much 

vioter What impertinence! [She turns her 
back on hum, and goes up the hull nth Hector] 

RAMSDEN That will do, my frend You do 
not expect these ladies to treat you as an 
acquaintance, I suppose, because you have 
waited on them at table 

menpozA Pardon me it was you who 
clamed my acquaintance The ladies fol- 
lowed your example However, this display 
of the unfortunate manners of your class 
closes the madent For the future, you will 
please address me with the respect due to 
a stranger and fellow traveller [He turns 
haughtily away and resumes his presidential 
seat] 

TANNER There! I have found one man on 
my journey capable of reasonable conversa- 
tion, and you all instinctively insult hım 
Even the New Man is as bad as any of you 
Enry you have behaved just like a miserable 
gentleman 

STRAKER Gentleman! Not me 

RAMSDEN Really, Tanner, this tone— 

ann Dont mind him, Granny you ought 
to know him by this time [she takes has arm 
and coaxes hrm away to the hill to goin Violet and 
Hector Octavius follows her, dog-like} 

vioteT [calling from the hill] Here are the 
soldiers They are getting out of therr motors 

puvat [panzcstrichen] Oh, nom de Dieu! 

THE ANARCHIsT Fools the State 1s about 
to crush you because you spared ıt at the 
prompting of the political hangers-on of the 
bourgeoisie 

THE SULKY SOCIAL-DEMOcRAT [argumentative 
to the last} On the contrary, only by capturing 
the State machine— 

THE ANARCHIST It1s going to capture you 

THE ROWDY SOCIAL-DEMOCRAT [his anguish 
culmnatıng] Ow, chack 1t Wot are we ere 
for? Wot are we wytin for? 

MENDOZA [between hus teeth] Go on Talk 
politics, you idiots nothing sounds more re- 
spectable Keep it up, I tell you 

The soldiers lne the road, commanding the 
amphitheatre mth ther rifles The brigands, 
struggling nth an overnhelming tmpulse to Inde 
behind one another, look. as unconcerned as they 
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can Mendoza rises superbly, wth undaunted 
front The officer in command steps donn from 
the road into the amphutheatre, looks hard at the 
brigands, and then nquringly at Tanner 

tHE orFiceR Who are these men, Sefior 
Ingles? 

TANNER My escort 

Mendoza, mith a Mephistophelean smile, bows 
profoundly An zrrepressible grin runs from face 
to face among the brigands They touch their 
hais, except the Anarchist, who defies the State 
mith folded arms 


ACT IV 


The garden of a villa in Granada Whoever 
meshes to hnow what tt 1s ihe must go to Granada 
to see One may prosacally specofy a group of 
hills dotted mith villas, the Alhambra on the top 
of one of the hills, and a considerable town in the 
valley, approached by dusty white roads in which 
the children, no matter what they are doing or 
thinking about, automatically whine for half- 
pence and reach out ltile clutching brown palms 
Jor them, but there ıs nothing in this description 
except the Alhambra, the begging, and the color 
of the roads, that does not fit Surrey as well as 
Span The difference ıs that the Surrey halls are 
comparatively small and ugly, and should pro- 
perly be called the Surrey Protuberances, but 
these Spanish hulls are of mountain stoch the 
amenity which conceals ther size does not com- 
promise ther dignity 

Ths particular garden is on a hill opposite 
the Alhambra, and the willa ts as expensive and 
pretentious as a villa must be ef rt rs.to be let fur- 
mshed by the week to opulent American and 
English visitors If ne stand on the lawn at the 
Soot of the garden and look uphill, our horizon ws 
the stone balustrade of a flagged platform on the 
edge of tnfinte space at the top of the hill Be- 
tween us and ths platform ts a flower garden 
mith a circular basin and fountain ın the centre, 
surrounded by geometrical flower beds, gravel 
paths, and clipped yew trees in the genteelest 
order The garden 1s higher than our lawn, so 
ne reach ut by a few steps in the middle of tts em- 
bankment The platform ts higher again than the 
garden, from which me mount a couple more 
steps to look over the balustrade at a fine view o 
the town up the valley and of the hills that 
stretch away beyond ıt to where, in the remotest 
distance, they become mountains On our left ts 
the villa, accessible by steps from the left hand 
corner of the garden Relurmng from tihe plat- 
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form through the garden and down again to the 
lawn (a movement which leaves the villa behind 
us on our right) we find evidence of hterary n- 
terests on the part of the tenants in the fact that 
there ts no tennes net nor set of croquet hoops, 
but, on our left, a htile ron garden table mth 
books on tt, mostly yellon-backed, and a chair 
beside it A chair on the right has also a couple of 
open books upon it There are no nenspapers, a 
circumstance which, maith the absence of games, 
might lead an intelligent spectator to the most far 
reaching conclusions as to the sort of people who 
hve in the villa Such speculations are checked, 
however, on this delightfully fine afternoon, by 
the appearance at a httle gate ın a palng on our 
left, of Henry Siraker in his professional cos- 
tume He opens the gate for an elderly gentleman, 
and follows him on to the lawn 
Ths elderly gentleman defies the Spanish sun 
ın a blach frock coat, tall silk hat, trousers 1n 
which narrow stripes of dark grey and lilac 
blend into a inghly respectable color, and a blach 
neckite iied into a bow over spotless linen Prob- 
ably therefore a man whose social position needs 
constant and scrupulous affirmation nithout re- 
gard to climate one who sould dress thus for the 
middle of the Sahara or the top of Mont Blanc 
And since he has not the stamp of the class which 
accepts as tts lufe-mission the advertieng and 
maintenance of first rate tailoring and millinery, 
he looks vulgar in hus finery, though tn a working 
dress of any kind he would look dignified enough 
Hes a bullet cheeked man with a red complexion, 
stubbly hair, smallish eyes, a hard mouth that 
folds domn at the corners, and a dogged chin 
The looseness of sken that comes mith age has 
attached ius throat and the laps of hts cheeks, 
but he ts still hard as an apple above the mouth, 
so that the upper half of hts face looks younger 
than the loner He has the self-confidence of one 
who has made money, and something of the 
truculence of one rho has made zt 1n a brutalizing 
struggle, his civility hawng under tt a perceptible 
menace that he has other methods ın reserve tf 
necessary Wathal, a man to be rather pitted when 
ne ıs not to be feared, for there ıs something 
pathetic about hım at imes, as ıf the huge com- 
mercial machine which has worked kim into his 
Jrock coat had allowed ham very httle of his own 
way and left hes affeckons hungry and baffled 
At the first nord that falls from tam it ts clear 
that he ıs an Irshman whose native intonation 
has clung to ham through many changes of place 
and rank One can only guess that the original 
material of hs speech was perhaps the surly 
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Kerry brogue, but the degradation of speech that 
occurs in London, Glasgow, Dubin, and big 
cittes generally has been at mori on zt so long that 
nobody but an arrant cockney would dream of 
calling it a brogue now, for uis musıc ıs almost 
gone, though uis surlness ıs still perceptible 
Straker, being a very obvious cockney, inspires 
hım mith tmplacable contempt, as a stupid 
Enghshman who cannot even speak his own lan- 
guage properly Siraker, on the other hand, re- 
gards the old gentleman's accent as a joke 
thoughtfully provided by Providence expressly 
for the amusement of the British race, and treats 


„um normally mith the indulgence due to an in- 


feror and unlucky species, but occasionally mith 
indignant alarm when the old gentleman shews 
signs of intending hus Irish nonsense to be taken 
seriously 

STRAKER I'll go tell the young lady She 
said youd prefer to stay here [he turns to go up 
through the garden to the uilla] 

THE IRISHNAN [who has been looking round 
hım mith hwely cunosity] The young lady? 
Thats Miss Violet, eh? 

stRakER [stopping on the steps nith sudden 
suspicion} Well, you know, dont you? 

THE IRISHMAN Do I? 

STRAKER [hus temper rising] Well, do you or 
dont you? 

THE IRISHMAN 
yours? 

Straker, now highly indignant, comes bach 
JSrom the steps and confronts the visitor 

sTRAKER I'll tell you what business 1% 1s 
of mine Miss Robinson— 

THE IRISHMAN [tnterruptizng]| Oh, her name is 
Robinson, 1s 1t? Thank you 

sTRAKER Why, you dont know even her 
name? 

THE IRISHMAN Yes I do, now that youve 
told me 

STRAKER [after a moment of stupefaction at 
the old man’s readiness 1n repartee| Look here 
what do you mean by gittin nto my car and 
lethn me bring you here if youre not the 
person I took that note to? 

THE IRIsHWAN Who else did you take 1t to, 
pray? 

STRAKER I took ıt to Mr Ector Malone, at 
Miss Robinson’s request, see? Miss Robinson 
1s not my pmnespal I took 1¢ to oblige her I 
know Mr Malone, and he amt you, not by a 
long chalk At the hotel they told me that 
your name 1s Ector Malone— 

matone Hector Malone 


What business is that of 
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STRAKER [mith calm superiority] Hector im 
your own country thats what comes o hun 
in provincial places hike Ireland and America 
Over here youre Ector 3f you avnt noticed 
xt before you soon will 

The groming stran of the conversation zs here 
reheved by Violet, who has salhed from the villa 
and through the garden to the steps, which she 
now descends, coming very opportunely between 
Malone and Straker 

viouer [to Straker) Did you take my mes- 
sage? 

straker Yes, miss I took xt to the hotel 
and sent ıt up, expecting to see young Mr 
Malone Then out walks this gent, and says 
it’s all nght and he’ll come with me So as 
the hotel people said he was Mr Ector 
Malone, I fetched hm And now he goes 
back on what he said But if he isnt the 
gentleman you meant, say the word it’s easy 
enough to fetch lnm back again 

matone I should esteem it a great favor 
if I might have a short conversation with you, 
madam I am Hector’s father, as ths bnght 
Bnitisher would have guessed in the course 
of another hou: or so 

strakeERr [coolly defiant] No, not in another 
year or so When weve ad you as long to 
polish up as weve ad im, perhaps youll begin 
to look a little bit up to 1s mark At present 
you fall a long way short Youve got too 
many astches, for one thing [To Violet, 
amably} All right, Miss you want to talk to 
him I shant intrude [He nods affably to 
Malone and goes out through the little gate in the 
paling] 

viorer [very cevelly] I am so sorry, Mr 
Malone, if that man has been rude to you 
But what can we do* He 1s our chauffeur 

MALONE Your hwat? 

vioter The driver of our automobile He 
can drive a motor car at seventy miles an 
hour, and mend it when it breaks down We 
are dependent on our motor cars, and our 
motor cars are dependent on him, so of course 
we are dependent on him 

MALONE Ive noticed, madam, that every 
thousand dollars an Englishman gets seems 
to add one to the number of people he’s 
dependent on However, you neednt apolo- 
gize for your man I made him talk on pur- 
pose By doing so I learnt that youre stayin 
here in Granmda with a party of Enghsh, 
including my son Hector 

VIOLET [conversationally] Yes We intended 
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to go to Nice, but we had to follow a rather 
eccentric member of our party who started 
first and came here Wont you sit down? [She 
clears the nearest char of the two books on 1i} 

MALONE [impressed by this attention] Thanh 
you [He sits down, examining her curously as 
she goes io the ron table to put donn the books 
When she turns to him again, he says} Miss 
Robmson, I beheve? 

VIOLET [sitting down] Yes 

MALONE (taking a leiter from hts pocket] Your 
note to Hector runs as follows [Violet 2s un- 
able to repress a start He pauses quietly to tahe 
out and put on his spectacles, which have gold 
rms) “Dearest they have all gone to the 
Alhambra forthe afternoon I have shammed 
headache and have the garden all to my- 
self Jump into Jack’s motor Straker will 
rattle you here in ajiffy Quick, quich, quich. 
Your loving Violet ” [He looks at her, but by 
this time she has recovered herself, and meets his 
spectacles mith perfect composure He continues 
slowly] Now I dont know on hwat terms young 
people associate in English society, but in 
America that note would be considered to 
imply a very considerable degree of affec- 
tionate intimacy between the parties 

vioter Yes I know your son very well, 
Mr Malone Have you any objection? 

MALONE { somewhat taken aback} No, no objec- 
tion exactly Provided it 1s understood that 
my son 3s altogether dependent on me, and 
that I have to be consulted in any important 
step he may propose to take 

VIOLET I am sure you would not be un- 
reasonable with him, Mr Malone 

MALONE IJ hope not, Miss Robinson, but at 
your age you might think many things un- 
reasonable that dont seem so to me 

VIOLET [mih a hitle shrug) Oh, well, I 
suppose theres no use our playing at cross 
purposes, Mr Malone Hector wants to marry 
me 

MALONE I inferred from your note that he 
might Well, Miss Robinson, he is his own 
maste:, but if he marnes you he shall not 
have a rap from me [He takes off ns spectacles 
and pockets them nith the note] 

VIOLET [mwth some severity] That 1s not very 
comphmentary to me, Mr Malone 

MALONE Isay nothing against you, Miss 
Robinson I daresay you are an amable and 
excellent young lady But I have other views 
for Hector 

vioter Hector may not have other views 
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for himself, Mr Malone 

MALONE Possibly not Then he does with- 
outme thats all I daresay you are prepared 
for that When a young lady writes to a 
young man to come to her quick, quick, 
quick, money seems nothing and love seems 
everything 

VIOLET [sharply] I beg your pardon, Mr 
Malone I do not think anything so foolish 
Hector must have money 

MALONE [ staggered] Oh, very well, very well 
No doubt he can work for it 

vioter What is the use of having money if 
you have to work for 1t? [She rises impatiently] 
It’s all nonsense, Mr Malone you must 
enable your son to keep up his position It1s 
his nght 

MALONE [grimly] I should not advise you to 
marry him on the strength of that nght, Miss 
Robinson 

Violet, who has almost lost her temper, controls 
herself with an effort, unclenches her fingers, 
and resumes her seat mitih studied tranquillity 
and reasonableness 

viorer What objechon have you to me, 
pray? My social posttion 1s as good as Hec~ 
tor’s, to say the least He admits it 

MALONE [shrewdly] You tell him so from 
time to time eh? Hector’s social position in 
England, Miss Robison, is just what I 
choose to buy for him I have made him a 
fair offer Let him pick out the most historic 
house, castle, or abbey that England con- 
tains The very day he tells me he wants 1t 
for a wife worthy of its traditions, I buy 1t 
for him, and give him the means of keeping 
1t up 

viotetT What do you mean by a wife 
worthy of its traditions? Cannot any well bred 
weman keep such a house for him? 

MALONE No she must be born toit 

vIioLer Hector was not born to it, was he? 

maLove His granmother was a barefooted 
Insh girl that nursed me by a turf fire Let 
him marry another such, and I will not stmt 
her marnage portion Let him raise himself 
socially with my money or raise somebody 
else so long as there 1s a social profit some- 
where, I’llregard my expenditure as justified 
But there must be a profit for someone A 
marnage with you would leave things just 
where they are = 

vioteT Many of my relations would object 
yery much to my marrymg the grandson of 
acommon woman, Mr Malone That may be 
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prejudice but so 1s your desire to have hm 
marry a ttle prejudice 

MALONE [rising, and approaching her mith a 
scrutiny wn which there rs a good deal of reluctant 
respect] You seem a pretty straightforward 
downnght sort of a young woman 

VIOLET I do not see why I should be made 
miserably poor because I cannot mahe pro- 
fits for you Why do you want to mahe 
Hector unhappy? 

aaloe He will get over xt all nght 
enough Men thrive better on disappomt- 
ments in love than on disappomtments in 
money I daresay you think that sordid, but 
I know what I’m talking about Me father 
died of starvation in Ireland im the black 47 
Maybe youve heard of it 

vioteT The Famine? 

MALONE [mith smouldering passion) No, the 
starvation When a country 1s full o food, 
and exporting it, there can be no famine. 
Me father was starved dead, and I was 
starved out to America in me mother’s arms 
Enghsh rule drove me and mme out of Ire- 
land Well, you can keep Ireland Me and 
me hke are comng back to buy England, 
and we'll buy the best of1t I want no middle 
class properties and no middle class women 
for Hector Thats straightforward, isnt it, 
hke yourself? 

VIOLET [rely priying hs sentzmentalsty| 
Really, Mr Malone, I am astonished to hear 
a man of your age and good sense talking in 
that romantic way. Do you suppose Enghsh 
noblemen will sell their places to you for the 
asking? 

MALONE I have the refusal of two of the 
oldest family mansions in England One 
historic owner cant afford to keep all the 
rooms dusted the other cant afford the 
death duties What do you say now? 

vioter Of course it 1s very scandalous, 
but surely you know that the Government 
will sooner or later put a stop to all these 
Socialistie attachs on property 

MALONE [grinning] D’y’think theyll be able 
to get that done before I buy the house—or 
rather the abbey? Theyre both abbeys 

vioLer [puting that aside rather rmpatiently| 
Oh, well, let us talk sense, Mr Malone You 
must feel that we havnt been talking sense 
so far _ 

MALONE I cant say Ido I mean all I say 

vioter Then you dont know Hector as I 
do He is romantic and faddy—he gets 1t 
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from you, I fancy—and he wants a certain 
sort of wife to take care of hm Not a faddy 
sort of person, you know 

MALONE Somebody hke you, perhaps? 

vioteT [gutetly] Well, yes But you cannot 
very well ask me to undertake this with 
absolutely no means of keeping up his 
position 

MALONE [alarmed] Stop a bit, stop a bit 
Where are we getting to? I’m not aware that 
I’m asking you to undertake anything 

vioter Of course, Mr Malone, you can 
make it very difficult for me to speak to you 
if you choose to misunderstand me 

MALoneE [half benildered] I dont wish to take 
any unfair advantage, but we seem to have 
got off the straight track somehow 

Straher, nith the ar of a man who has been 
making haste, opens the little gate, and admits 
Hector, who, snorting mith indignation, comes 
upon the lawn, and ıs making for lus father 
when Violet, greatly dismayed, springs up and 
intercepts hım Straker does not wat, at least he 
does not remain mithin earshot 

vioteT Oh, how unlucky! Now please, 
Hector, say nothing Go away until I have 
fimshed speaking to your father 

HEcTOR [znexorably| No, Violet I mean to 
have this thing out, nght away [He puts her 
aside, passes her by, and faces his father, whose 
cheehs darken as hs Irish blood begins to 
summer] Dad youve not played this hand 
straight 

MALONE Hwat d’y’mean? 

HECTOR Youve opened a letter addressed 
tome Youve impersonated me and stolen a 
march on this lady Thats disawnerable 

MALONE [threateningly] Now you take care 
what youre saying, Hector Take care, I tell 
you 

necton J have taken care I am taking 
care I’m taking care of my honor and my 
position in Enghsh society 

MALONE [hotly] Your position has been got 
by my money do you know that? 

HECTOR Well, youve Just spoiled it all by 
opening that letter A letter from an Enghsh 
lady, not addressed to you—a cawnfidential 
letter! a dullicate letter! a private letter! 
opened by my father! Thats a sort of thing a 
man cant struggle against un England The 
sooner we go back together the better [He 
appeals mutely to the heavens to nitness the 
shame and anguish of tno outcasts] 

vioLET [snubbing him mith an insiinchve dts- 
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hhe for scene making] Dont be unreasonable, 
Hector It was quite natural for Mr Malone 
to open my letter Ins name was on the 
envelope 

MALONE There! Youve no common sense, 
Hector I thank you, Mass Robinson 

HECTOR J thank you, too It’s very kind of 
you My father knows no better 

MALONE [ furiously clenching his fists] Hec- 
tor— 

HECTOR [mith undaunted moral force] Oh, 
1t’s no use hectormg me A prate letter’s a 
private letter, dad you cant get over that 

MALONE [rarsing hes vorce} I wont be talked 
back to by you, d’y’hear? 

vioLeT Ssh! please, please Here they all 
come 

Father and son, cheched, glare mutely at one 
another as Tanner comes tn through the little 
gate mith Ramsden, followed by Octavius and 
Ann 

vIoLET Back already! 

. TANNER The Alhambra ıs not open this 
afternoon 

vioteT What a sell! 

Tanner passes on, and presently finds himself 
between Hector and a strange elder, both appar- 
ently on the verge of personal combat He lools 
from one to the other for an explanation They 
sullaly avoid has eye, and nurse ther wrath in 
silence 

RAMSDEN Is 1t wise for you to be out m 
the sunshine with such a headache, Violet? 

TANNER Have you recovered too, Malone? 

vioteT Oh, I forgot We have not all met 
before Mr Malone wont you mtroduce your 
father? 

HECTOR [mth Roman firmness] No, I will not 
He 1s no father of mine 

MALONE [very angry] You disown your dad 
before your English friends, do you? 

vioteT Oh, please dont make a scene 

Ann and Octavius, lingering near the gate, 
exchange an astonished glance, and discreetly 
nuthdraw up the steps to the garden, where they 
can enjoy the disturbance nithout intruding On 
their way to the steps Ann sends a little grimace 
of mute sympathy to Vrolet, who ts standing nith 
her back to the little table, looking on im helpless 
annoyance as her husband soars to higher and 
lugher moral eminences nithout the least regard to 
the old man’s millions 

uector I’m very sorry, Miss Rawbnsn, but 
I’m contending for a prmaple I am a son, 
and, I hope, a dutiful one, but before ex ery- 
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thing I’m a Mahn!!! And when dad treats my 
private letters as his own, and takes it on 
himself to say that I shant marry you if I 
am happy and fortunate enough to gain your 
consent, then I just snap my fingers and go 
my own way 

TANNER Marry Violet! 

RAMSDEN Are you in your senses? 

TANNER Do you forget what we told you? 

HECTOR [recklessly] I dont care what you 
told me 

RAMSDEN [scandalzed| Tut tut, sir! Mon- 
strous! [he flings away towards the gate, his 
elbows quivering mith indignation] 

TANNER Another madman! These men in 
love should be locked up [He gwes Hector up 
as hopeless, and turns away towards the garden, 
but Malone, taking offence wn a new direction, 

follows him and compels hum, by the aggresswe- 
ness of ius tone, to stop] 

MALONE I dont understand this Is Hector 
not good enough for this lady, pray? 

TANNER My dear sir, the lady 1s married 
already Hector knows it, and yet he persists 
m his infatuation Take him home and lock 
him up 

MALONE [Ditterly} So this 1s the Inghborn 
social tone Ive spoilt be me ignorant, uncul- 
tivated behavior! Makin love to a married 
woman! [He comes angrily between Hector and 

Vrolet, and almost bamls into Hector’s left ear] 
Youve picked up that habit of the British 
aristocracy, have you? 

nEcToR Thats all right Dont you trouble 
yourself about that TII answer for the 
morality of what I’m doing 

TANNER [coming forward to Hector’s right 
hand mith flashing eyes} Well said, Malone! 
You also see that mere marriage laws are not 
morahty! I agree with you, but unfortunately 
Violet does not 

MALONE I take leave to doubt that, sir 
[Turning on Vrolet) Let me tell you, Mrs 
Robinson, or whatever your right name 1s, 
you had no nght to send that letter to my 
son when you were the wife of another man 

weEctor [outraged] This 1s the last straw 
Dad you have insulted my wife 

MALONE Your wife! 

TANNER Y ou the missing husband! Another 
moral impostor! [He smutes his brow, and col- 
lapses into Malone’s chair} 

MALONE Youve married without my con- 
sent! 

RAMSDEN You have dehberately hum- 
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bugged us, sir! 

HECTOR Here I have had just about 
enough of bemg badgered Violet and I are 
married thats the long and the short of ıt 
Now what have you got to say—any of you? 

MALONE I know what Ive got to say She’s 
married a beggar 

HECTOR No she’s married a Worker [hes 
American pronunciation imparis an overwhelm- 
ing intensity to this simple and unpopular word] 
I start to earn my own hving this very after- 
noon 

MALONE [sneering angrily} Yes youre very 
plucky now, because you got your remittance 
from me yesterday or this morning, I reckon 
Wartl it’s spent You wont be so full of cheek 
then 

HECTOR [producing a letter from kis pocket- 
book} Here it 1s [thrusting tt on Ins father] 
Now you just take your remittance and your- 
self out of my hfe I’m done with remittances, 
and I’m done with you J dont sell the pnvi- 
lege of insulting my wife for a thousand 
dollars 

MALONE [deeply wounded and full of concern} 
Hector you dont know what poverty 1s 

HECTOR [fervidly] Well, I wawnt to know 
what ıt ıs I wawnt’be a Mahn Violet you 
come along with me, to your own home TI 
see you through 

OCTAVIUS [pumping down from the garden to 
the lawn and running to Hector’s left hand] I 
hope youll shake hands with me before you 
go, Hector I admire and respect you more 
than I can say [He zs affected almost to tears as 
they shake hands} 

vioter [also almost 1n tears, but of vexation] 
Oh, dont be an idiot, Tavy Hector’s about 
as fit to become a workman as you are 

TANNER [rising from Ins chair on the other 
side of Hector} Never fear theres no question 
of his becoming a navvy, Mrs Malone [Zo 
Hector] Theres really no difficulty about 
capital to start with Treat me as a fnend 
draw on me 

ocravius [zmpulstvely} Or on me 

MALONE [nth fierce jealousy] Who wants 
your durty money? Who should he draw on 
but ns own father? [Tanner and Octavius 
recoil, Octavius rather hurt, Tanner consoled by 
the solution of the money difficulty Veolet looks 
up hopefully| Hector dont be rash, my boy 
I’m sorry for what I sad I never meant to 
insult Violet I take 1t all back She’s just 
the wife you want there! 
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HECTOR [patting hum on the shoulder] Well, 
thats all mght, dad Say no more we're 
friends again Only, I take no money from 
anybody 

MALONE [pleading abyectly] Dont be hard on 
me, Hector I’d rather you quarrelled and 
took the money than made friends and 
starved You dont know what the world 1s 
I do 

Hector No,no, NO Thats fired thats not 
going to change [He passes hus father inex- 
orably by, and goes to Violet] Come, Mrs 
Malone youve got to move to the hotel with 
me, and take your proper place before the 
world 

vioveT But I must go in, dear, and tell 
Davis to pack Wont you go on and make 
them give you aroom overlooking the garden 
for me? I’ll join you in half an hour 

urcror Very well Youll dine with us, 
Dad, wont you? 

MALONE [eager to conczliate hum] Yes, yes 

HEcToR See you all later [He waves his 
hand to Ann, who has now been gomed by 
Tanner, Octavius, and Ramsden in the garden, 
and goes out through the little gate, leaving his 
father and Violet together on the lawn) 

MALONE Youll try to brmg him to his 
senses, Violet I know you will 

viotet I had no idea he could be so head- 
strong Ifhe goes on hke that, what can I do? 

MALONE Dont be discurridged domestic 
pressure may be slow, but it’s sure Youll 
wear him down Promise me you will 

viotet I will do my best Of course I think 
it’s the greatest nonsense deliberately making 
us poor like that 

MALONE Of course it is 

VIOLET [after a moment’s reflection] You had 
better give me the remittance He will want 
1t for Ins hotel bill I'll see whether I can 
induce him to accept 1t Not now, of course, 
but presently 

MALONE [eagerly] Yes, yes, yes thats just 
the thing (he hands her the thousand dollar bill, 
and adds cunningly] Y’understand that this 
1s only a bachelor allowance 

vioterT [coolly] Oh, quite [She takes 1t) 
Thank you By the way, Mr Malone, those 
two houses you mentioned—the abbeys 

MALONE Yes? 

viorer Dont take one of them until Ive 
seen it One never knows what may be 
Wrong with these places 

MALONE I wont I'll do nothing without 
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consulting you, never fear 

vioLeT [poliely, but nithout a ray of grati- 
tude) Thanks that will be much the best way 
[She goes calmly back to the villa, escorted 
obsequiously by Malone to the upper end of the 
garden| 

TANNER [draming Ramsden’s attention to 
Malone's cringing altitude as he takes leare of 
Violet] And that poor devil 1s a bilhonare! 
one of the master spirits of the age! Led ina 
string hke a pug dog by the first girl who 
takes the trouble to despise him! I wonder 
will 1t ever come to that with me [He comes 
down to the lawn} 

RAMSDEN [ folloning him] The sooner the 
better for you 

MALONE [slapping hts hands as he returns 
through the garden] Thatll be a grand woman 
for Hector I wouldnt exchange her for ten 
duchesses [He descends to the lawn and comes 
between Tanner and Ramsden] 

RAMSDEN [very civil to the billionaire} It’s an 
unexpected pleasure to find you in this 
corner of the world, Mr Malone Have you 
come to buy up the Alhambra? 

matone Well, I dont say I mghint I 
think I could do better with it than the 
Spanish government But thats not what I 
came about To tell you the truth, about a 
month ago IJ overheard a deal between two 
men over a bundle of shares They differed 
about the price they were young and greedy, 
and didnt know that if the shares were worth 
what was bid for them they must be worth 
what was asked, the margin being too small 
to be of any account, you see To amuse 
meself, I cut in and bought the shares Well, 
to ths day I havnt found out what the busi- 
ness ıs The office ıs 1n this town, and the 
name 1s Mendoza, Limited Now whether 
Mendoza’s a mine, or a steamboat line, or a 
bank, or a patent article— 

TANNER He’s a man I know him his 
principles are thoroughly commercial Let 
us take you round the town in our motor, 
Mr Malone, and call on him on the way 

MALONE If youll be so hind, yes And may 
I ask who— 

TANNER Mr Roebuck Ramsden, a very old 
friend of your daughter-m-law 

MALONE Happy to meet you, Mr Ramsden 

RAMSDEN Thank you Mr Tanner 1s also 
one of our circle 

MALONE Glad to know you also, Mr Tanner 

TANNER Thanks [Malone and Ramsden go 
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out tery amicably through the litile gate Tanner 
calls to Octavius who ts wandering in the garden 
with Ann} Tavy'{Tavy comes to the steps Tanner 
whispers loudly to him} Violet’s father-n-law 
1s a financier of bngands [Tanner hurries 
aay io overtake Malone and Ramsden Ann 
strolls to the steps nith an tdle impulse to torment 
Octavius] 

ANN Wont you go with them Tavy? 

ocravrus [tears suddenly flushing his eyes] 
You cut me to the heart, Ann, by wanting 
me to go [ke comes dorn on the larn to Inde 
lus face from her She follors him caressingly] 

anv Poor Richy Tichy Tavy! Poor heart! 

ocravius It belongs to you, Ann Forgive 
me I must speak of it Ilove you You know 
I love you 

ann Whatsthe good, Tavy? You hnow that 
my mother is determined that J shall marry 
Jack 

OCTAVIUS [amazed] Jack! 

Ann It seems absurd doesnt 10? 

ocravius [mith groming resentment] Do you 
mean to say that Jach has been playing with 
me all this time? That he has been urging me 
not to marry you because he intends to marry 
you himself? 

ANN [alarmed] No no you mustnt lead him 
to beheve that I said that I dont for a 
moment think that Jack knows his own mind 
But it’s clear from my father’s will that he 
wished me to marry Jack. And my mother 1s 
set on it 

ocravius But you are not bound to sacn- 
fice yourself always to the wishes of your 
parents 

ann My father loved me My mother 
loves me Surely their wishes are a better 
gude than my own selfishness 

ocraviuts Oh I know how unselfish you 
are, Ann But beheve me—though I know 
I am speaking in my own interest—there is 
another side to this question Is 1t fair to 
Jack to marry him if you do not love him? 
Is 1t far to destroy my happiness as well as 
your own if you can bring yourself to love 
me? 

Axw [looking at him mith a faint impulse of 
pily] Tavy. my dear, you are a mce creature 
—a good boy 

ocTAavTOS [hkumikated}) Is that all> 

ANN [mischterously in spite of her pity} Thats 
a great deal I assure you You would always 
worship the ground I trod on, wouldnt you” 

ocravics I do It sounds mdiculous, but 
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it’s no exaggeration I do, and I always shall 

axw Always is along word, Tavy You see, 
I shall have to live up always to your idea of 
my divinity, and I dont think I could do that 
if we were marned But if I marry Jack, 
youll never be disillustoned—at least not 
until I grow too old 

ocravius I too shall grow old, Ann And 
when I am eighty, one white har of the 
woman I love will make me tremble more 
than the thickest gold tress from the most 
beautiful young head 

ANN [quite touched] Oh thats poetry, Tavy, 
real poetry It gives me that strange sudden 
sense of an echo from a former emstence 
which always seems to me such a striking 
proof that we have immortal souls 

ocravius Do you believe that 1t 1s true? 

ANN Tavy if it 1s to come true, you must 
lose me as well as love me 

octavius Qh! [he hastily sits down at the 
little table and covers his face sith his hands} 

ANN [nth coniiction] Tavy I wouldnt for 
worlds destroy your illunons I can neither 
take you nor let you go I can see exactly 
what will suit you You must be a sent- 
mental old bachelor for my sake 

OCTAVIUS [desperately] Ann IH kill myself 

ANN Oh no, you wont that wouldnt be” 
lund You wont hase a bad tme You will be 
very mce to women and you will go a good 
deal to the opera A broken heart 3s a very 
pleasant complaint for a man ın London if he 
has a comfortable income 

OCTAVIUS [considerably cooled, but believing 
that he 1s only recovering hus self-control I know 
you mean to be kind, Ann Jack has per- 
suaded you that cynicism ıs a good tonie for 
me [He rises mth quet dignity] 

ANN [studying fim slyly] You see [’m dis- 
Wlusionizing you already Thats what I dread 

ocravius You do not dread disllusomzing 
Jack. 

ans [her face lighting up mith mischievous 
ecstasy—achuspering| I cant he has no allusions 
about me I shall surprise Jack the other way 
Gethng over an unfavorable impression 1s 
ever so much easier than hung up to an ideal 
Oh, I shall enrapture Jack sometimes! 

ocravtus [resuming the calm phase of despair 
and begirmng to enjoy hus broken heart and del- 
cate attitude mthout Fnoring tt] I dont doubt 
that You will enrapture him always And he 
—the fool'—thinks you would make him 
wretched 
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ANN Yes thats the difficulty, so far 

ocravius [herorcally] Shall J tell him that 
you love him? 

ann [qutchly] Oh no he’d run away again 

octavius [shocked] Ann would you marry 
an unwilling man? 

ann What a queer creature you are, Tavy' 
Theres no such thing as a willmg man when 
you really go for him [She laughs naughty] 
I’m shocking you, I suppose But you know 
you are really getting a sort of satisfaction 
already in being out of danger yourself 

ocravius [startled] Satisfaction! [Reproach- 
fully] You say that to me! 

ann Well, if xt were really agony, would 
you ask for more of 1t? 

ecravius Have I ashed for more of 1t? 

ann You have offered to tell Jack that I 
love him Thats self-sacrifice, I suppose, but 
there must be some satisfaction ın ıt Per- 
haps 1t’s because youre a poet You are like 
the bird that presses its breast against the 
sharp thorn to make itself sing 

ocravius It’s quite simple I love you, and 
I want you to be happy You dont love me, 
so I cant make you happy myself, but I can 
help another man to do it 

Ann Yes 1t seems quite simple But I 
doubt if we ever know why we do things 
The only really simple thing 1s to go straight 
for what you want and grab it I suppose I 
dont love you, Tavy, but sometimes I feel as 
if I should like to make a man of you some- 
how You are very foolish about women 

ocravius [almost coldly] I am content to be 
what I am in that respect 

ann Then you must keep away from them, 
and only dream about them I wouldnt marry 
you for worlds, Tavy 

ocravius I have no hope, Ann I accept 
my il luck But I dont think you quite know 
how much it hurts 

ann You are so softhearted! It’s queer 
that you should be so different from Violet 
Violet’s as hard as nails 

ocravius Oh no I am sure Violet 1s 
thoroughly womanly at heart 

ANN [201th some empatrence] Why do you say 
that? Is ıt unwomanly to be thoughtful and 
businesshke and sensible? Do you want Violet 
to be an 1diot—or something worse, hhe me? 

OCTAVIUS Something worse—hhe you! 
What do you mean, Ann? 

ann Oh well, I dont mean that, of course 
But I have a great respect for Violet She 
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gets he: own way always 

ocravius [sghing] So do you 

ann Yes, but somehow she gets 1t without 
coaxing—without having to make people 
sentimental about her 

ocravius [wth brotherly callousness] No- 
body could get very sentimental about 
Violet, I think, pretty as she 1s 

ann Oh yes they could, 1f she made them 

ocravius But surely no really nice woman 
would dehberately practise on men’s instincts 
in that way 

ann [throning up her hands] Oh, Tavy, Tavy, 
Ricky Ticky Tavy, heaven help the woman 
who marnies you! 

ocravius [his passion ren ving at the name] 
Oh why, why, why do you say that? Dont 
torment me I dont understand 

ann Suppose she were to tell fibs, and lay 
snares for men? 

ocravius Do you think J could marry such 
a woman—l, who have known and loved 
you? 

ann Hm! Well, at all events, she wouldnt 
let you 1f she were wise So thats settled 
And now I cant talk any more Say you 
forgive me, and that the subject 1s closed 

ocravius I have nothing to forgive, and 
the subject is closed And if the wound 1s 
open, at least you shall never see it bleed 

ann Poetic to the last, Tavy Goodbye, 
dear [She pats his cheeh, has an wmputlse to kiss 
hum and then another ampulse of distaste which 
prevenis her, finally runs away through the 
garden and inio the villa] 

Octavius again takes refuge at the table, bow- 
ing Jus head on his arms and sobbing softly 
Mrs Whitefield, who has been pottering round 
the Granada shops, and has a net full of little 
parcels in her hand, comes in through the gate 
and sees him 

MRS WHITEFIELD [running to him and hftng 
hus head] Whats the matter, Tavy? Are you 
ul? 

octavius No, nothing, nothing 

MRS WHITEFIELD [sitll holding hus head, 
aniously] But youre crymg Is it about 
Violet’s marnage? 

ocravius No, no Who told you about 
Violet? 

MRS WHITEFIELD [restoring the head to tts 
owner) I met Roebuck and that awful old 
Inshman Are you sure youre not 11? Whats 
the matter? 


ocravius [affectionately] It’s nothing Only 
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a man’s broken heart Doesnt that sound 
nidiculous? 

MRS WHITEFIELD But what 1s xt all about? 
Has Ann been doing anything to you? 

ocravius It’s not Ann’s fault And dont 
think for a moment that I blame you 

MRS WHITEFIELD [startled] For what? 

OCTAVIUS [pressing her hand consolingly] For 
nothing I said I didnt blame you 

MRS WHITEFIELD But I havnt done any- 
thmg Whats the matter’ 

OCTAVIGS [smiling sadly] Cant you guess? I 
daresay you are nght to prefer Jack to me 
as a husband for Ann but I Jove Ann, and it 
hurts rather [He rises and mores away from 
her towards the mddle of the larn] 

MRS WHITEFIELD [ follomiıng hım hastily] Does 
Ann say that I want her to marry Jack? 

ocravius Yes she has told me 

MRS WHITEFIELD [thoughtfully] Then I’m 
very sorry for you, Tavy It’s only her way 
of saying she wants to marry Jack. Little 
she cares what J say or what J want 

ocravius But she would not say 1t unless 
she beheved it Surely you dont suspect Ann 
of—of deceit"! 

MRS WHITEFIELD Well, never mind, Tavy 
I dont know which 1s best for a young man 
to know too little, like you, or too much, like 
Jack 

Tanner returns 

TanveR Well, Ive disposed of old Malone 
Ive introduced him to Mendoza, Limited, 
and left the tvo bngands together to talk 
it out Hullo, Tavy! anything wrong? 

ocravius I must go wash my face, I see 
[To Mrs Whitefield] Tell bim what you wish 
[To Tanner] You may take 1t from me, Jack, 
that Ann approves of it. 

TANNER [pussled by his manner) Approves 
of what? 

ocravius Of what Mrs Whitefield wishes 
[He goes hts way mith sad dignity to the villa] 

TANNER [fo Mrs J¥iutefield| Thus is very 
mysterious What is it you wish? It shall be 
done, whatever 1% 1s 

MRS WHITEFIELD [sth snivelling gratitude] 
Thank you, Jack. [She sets down Tanner brings 
the other chatr from the table and sits close to her 
qth his elbows on hus I nees, geving her hus whole 
attention] I dont know why 1t 1s that other 
people’s children are so nice to me, and that 
my own have so httle consideration for me 
It’s no wonder I dont seem able to care for 
Ann and Rhoda as I do for you and Tavy and 
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Violet It’s a very queer world It used to be 
so straightforward and simple, and now no- 
body seems to think and feel as they ought 
Nothing has been right since that speech 
that Professor Tyndall made at Belfast 

TANNER Yes life 1s more compheated than 
we used to think But what am I to do for 
your 

MIRS WHITEFIELD Thats just what I want 
to tell you Of course youll marry Ann 
whether I like it or not— 

TANNER [starting] It seems to me that I 
shall presently be marned to Ann whether 
I lhe 1t myself or not 

MRS WHITEFIELD [peacefully] Oh, + ery hhely 
you will you know what she 1s when she has 
set her mind on anythmg But dont put it on 
me thats all Task Tavy has just let out that 
she’s been saying that I am making her 
marry you, and the poor boy is brealong his 
heart about 1t, for he 1s in love with her hım- 
self, though what he sees in her so wonder- 
ful, goodness hnows J dont It’s no use tell- 
ing Tavy that Ann puts things into people’s 
heads by telling them that I want them when 
the thought of them never crossed my mind 
It only sets Tavy agamst me But you Lnow 
better than that So if you marry her, dont 
put the blame on me 

TANNER [emphattcally] I havnt the shghtest 
intention of marrying her E 

MRS WHITEFIELD [slyly] She’d swt you 
better than Tavy She’d meet her match in 
you, Jack I'd lke to see her meet her match 

TANSER No man is a match for a woman, 
except with a poker and a pair of hobnailed 
boots Not always even then Anyhow, J cant 
take the poker to her I should be a mere 
slave 

MRS WHITEFIELD No she’s afraid of you 
At all events, you would tell her the truth 
about herself She wouldnt be able to shp 
out of 1t as she does with me 

TANNER. Everybody would call me a brute 
if I told Ann the truth about herself im terms 
of her own moral code To begin with, Ann 
says things that are not strictly true 

MRS WHITEFIELD I’m glad somebody sees 
she 1s not an angel 

TANNER In short—to put it as a husband 
would put 1t when exasperated to the point 
of speaking out—she 1s a har And since she 
has plunged Tavy head over ears in love with 
her without any ntention of marrying him, 
she 1s 2 coquette, according to the standard 
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defimtion of a coquette as a woman who 
rouses passions she has no intention of grati- 
fying And as she has now reduced you to 
the point of being willing to sacrifice me at 
the altar for the mere satisfaction of gettmg 
me to call her a har to her face, I may con- 
clude that she is a bully as well She cant 
bully men as she bullies women, so she habit- 
ually and unscrupulously uses her personal 
fascination to make men give her whatever 
she wants That makes her almost something 
for which I know no polite name 

MRS WHITEFIELD [in mild expostulation] Well, 
you cant expect perfection, Jack 

TANNER J dont But what annoys me 1s 
that Ann does I know perfectly well that 
all this about her being a har and a bully and 
a coquette and so forth 1s a trumped-up 
moral indictment which might be brought 
against anybody We all he, we all bully as 
much as we dare, we all bid for admiration 
without the least intention of earning it, we 
all get as much rent as we can out of our 
powers of fasemation If Ann would admit 
this I shouldnt quarrel with her But she 
wont If she has children she’ll take advant- 
age of their telling hes to amuse herself by 
whacking them If another woman makes 
eyes at me, she'll refuse to know a coquette 
She will do just what she hkes herself whilst 
imsisting on everybody else doing what the 
conventional code prescribes In short, I can 
stand everything except her confounded 
hypocrisy Thats what beats me 

MRS WHITEFIELD [carried away by the rehef 
of hearing her own opinion so eloquently ex- 
pressed} Oh,she1is ahypoente Sheis sheis 
Isnt she? 

TANNER Then why do you want to marry 
me to her? 

MRS WHITEFIELD (querulously] There now! 
put it on me, of course I never thought of it 
until Tavy told me she said I did But, you 
know, I’m very fond of Tavy he’s a sort of 
son tome, and I dont want hım to be trampled 
on and made wretched 

TANNER Whereas I dont matter, I suppose 

MRS WHITEFIELD Oh, you are different, 
somehow you are able to take care of your- 
self Youd serve her out And anyhow, she 
must marry somebody 

TanNER Aha! there speaks the hfe instinct 
You detest her, but you feel that you must 
get her mamed 


MRS WHITFFIFLD [rising, shocked] Do you 
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mean that I detest my own daughter! Surely 
you dont believe me to be so wicked and un- 
natural as that, merely because I see her 
faults 

TANNER [cynically] You love her, then? 

MRS WHITEFIELD Why, of course I do 
What queer things you say, Jach! We cant 
help loving our own blood relations 

TANNER Well, perhaps it saves unpleasant- 
ness to say so But for my part, I suspect that 
the tables of consanguinity have a natural 
basis ın a natural repugnance [he rises} 

MRS WHITEFIELD You shouldnt say things 
lke that, Jack I hope you wont tell Ann that 
I have been speaking to you I only wanted 
to set myself nght with you and Tavy I 
couldnt sit mumchance and have everything 
put on me 

TANNER [politely] Quite so 

MRS WHITEFIELD [dissatisfied] And now Ive 
only made matters worse Tavy’s angry with 
me because I dont worship Ann And when 
it’s been put into my head that Ann ought 
to marry you, what can IJ say except that st 
would serve her mght? 

TANNER Thank you 

MRS WHITEFIELD Now dont be silly and 
twist what I say mto something I dont mean 
I ought to have fair play— 

Ann comes from the villa, folloned presently 
by Violet, who ts dressed for driving 

Ann [coming to her mother’s right hand nith 
threatening suavity] Well, mamma darling, 
you seem to be having a delightful chat with 
Jack We can hear you all over the place 

MRS WHITEFIELD [appalled] Have you over- 
heard— 

vanneR Never fear Ann is only—well, we 
were discussing that habit of hers just now 
She hasnt heard a word 

MRS WHITEFIELD [stoutly] I dont care 
whether she has or not I have a nght to say 
what I please 

vioLer [arriving on the lawn and coming be- 
ineen Mrs Whitefield and Tanner] Ive come 
to say goodbye I’m off for my honeymoon 

MRS WHITEFIELD [cry:7g} Oh, dont say that, 
Violet And no wedding, no breakfast, no 
clothes, nor anything 

VIOLET [petting her] It wont be for long 

MRS WHITFFIELD Dont let him tahe jou 
to Amenca Promise me that you wont 

vioLer [very decidedly] I should think not, 
ee Dont cry, dear I’m only gong to the 

ote 
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MRS WHITEFIELD But going in that dress, 
with your luggage, makes one reahze—[she 
chokes, and then breaks out again] How I wish 
you were my daughter, Violet! 

vioLET (soothing her] There, theie so I am 
Ann will be jealous 

MRS WHITEFIELD Ann doesnt care a bit for 
me 

ANN Fie, mother! Come, now you mustnt 
cry any more you know Violet doesnt hke ıt 
[Mrs Whitefield dries her eyes, and subsides] 

vIoOLET Goodbye, Jack 

TANNER Goodbye, Violet 

vioter The sooner you get married too, 
the better You will be much less msunder- 
stood 

TANNER [restvely] I quite expect to get 
married in the couse of the afternoon You 
all seem to have set your minds on 1% 

vioteT You might do worse [To Mrs 
Whitefield putting her arm round her) Let me 
take you to the hotel with me the drive will 
do you good Come in and get a wrap [She 
takes her towards the vila} 

MRS WHITETIELD [as they go up through the 
garden) I dont know what I shall do when you 
are gone, with no one but Ann m the house, 
and she always occupied with the men! It’s 
not to be expected that your husband will 
care to be bothered with an old woman hke 
me Oh, you neednt tell me politeness 1s all 
very well, but I know what people think— 
[She talks herself and Violet out of sight and 
hearing) 

Ann, alone mith Tanner, watches hım and 
was He makes an trresolute movement towards 
the gate, but some magnetism in her draws ham 
to her, a broken man 

ann Violetis quite nght You ought to get 
married 

TANNER [explosively] Ann I will not marry 
you Do you hear? I wont, wont, wont, wont, 
WONT marry you 

ann [placidly] Well, nobody axd you, sir 
she said, sir she said, sir she said So thats 
settled 

TANNER Yes, nobody has ashed me, but 
everybody treats the thing as settled It’s 
mm the air When we meet, the others go away 
on absurd pretexts to leave us alone together 
Ramsden no longer scowls at me his eye 
beams, as if he were already giving you away 
to me m church Tavy iefers me to your 
mother and gives me his blessmg Straker 
openly treats you as his future employer 3t 
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was he who first told me of 1t 

ann Was that why you ran away? 

TANNER Yes, only to be stopped by a love- 
sick brigand and run down hke a truant 
schoolboy 

ann Well, 1f you dont want to be married, 
you neednt be [she turns away from hum and 
sus down, much at her ease} 

TANNER [ follonng her] Does any man want 
to be hanged? Yet men let themselves be 
hanged without a struggle for hfe, though 
they could at least give the chaplain a black 
eye We do the world’s will, not our own I 
have a frightful feeling that I shall let myself 
be marned because 1t 1s the world’s will that 
you should have a husband 

ann I daresay I shall, someday 

TANNER But why me? me of all men! 
Marriage 1s to me apostasy, profanation of 
the sanctuary of my soul, violation of my 
manhood, sale of my birthright, shameful 
surrender, ignomuinious capitulation, accept- 
ance of defeat I shall decay hke a thing that 
has served its purpose and is done with, I 
shall change from a man with a future to a 
man with a past, I shall see im the greasy 
eyes of all the other husbands their relief at 
the arrival of a new prisoner to share ther 
ignominy The young men will scorn me as 
one who has sold out to the women I, who 
have always been an enigma and a possi- 
bihty, shall be merely somebody else’s pro- 
perty—and damaged goods at that a second- 
hand man at best 

ann Well, your wife can put on a cap and 
make herself ugly to keep you m counten-_ 
ance, hke my grandmother 

TANNER So that she may make her triumph 
more insolent by publicly throwmg away the 
bait the moment the trap snaps on the victim! 

ann After all, though, what difference 
would it make? Beauty 1s all very well at first 
sight, but who ever looks at 1t when 1t has 
been in the house three days? I thought om 
pictures very lovely when papa bought them, 
but I havnt looked at them for years You 
never bother about my looks you are too 
well used to me I mght be the umbrella 
stand 

Tanner You he, you vampyre you he _ 

ann Flatterer Why are you trying to 
fascinate me, Jack, 1f you dont want to marry 
me? 

tanner The Lafe Force I am in the gnp 
of the Life Force 
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ann I dont understand in the least ıt 
sounds hke the Lafe Guards 

Tanner Why dont you marry Tavy? He 1s 
wilhng Can you not be satisfied unless your 
prey struggles? 

ANN [turaeng to him as of to let hem into 
a secret] Tavy will never marry Havnt 
you noticed that that sort of man never 
marries? 

TANNER What! a man who idohizes women! 
who sees nothing im nature but romantic 
scenery for love duets! Tavy, the chivalrous, 
the faithful, the tenderhearted and true! 
Tavy never marry! Why, he was born to be 
swept up by the first pair of blue eyes he 
meets in the street 

ann Yes, Il know All the same, Jack, men 
hike that always hve in comfortable bachelor 
lodgings with broken hearts, and are adored 
by their Jandladies, and never get married 
Men hke you always get mamed 

TANNER (smuting fas brow] How frightfully, 
hornmbly true! It has been starmg me in 
the face all my hfe, and I never saw it 
before 

ann Qh, it’s the same with women The 
poetic temperament’s a very nice tempera- 
ment, very amiable, very harmless and poetic, 
I daresay, but it’s an old maid’s tempera- 
ment 

TANNER Barren The Life Force passes it 
by 

ann If thats what you mean by the Life 
Farce, yes 

TANNER You dont care for Tavy? 

Ann (looking round carefully to make sure that 
Lavy ıs not mihin earshoi) No 

TANNER Ánd you do care for me? 

ANN [rising quietly and shalang her finger at 
mm] Now, Jach! Behave yourself 

TANNER Infamous, abandoned woman! 
Devil! 

ANN Boa-constrictor! Elephant! 

TANNER Hypocrite! 

ANN [softly] I must be, for my future hus- 
band’s sake 

TANNER For mune! [Correcting limself 
savagely} I mean for his 

ANN [tgnoring the correcon]) Yes, for yours 
You had better marry what you call a hypo- 
crite, Jach Women who are not hypocrites 
go about xn rational dress and are insulted 
and get into all sorts of hot water And then 
ther husbands get dragged ın too, and hve 
in continual dread of fresh compleatons 
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Wouldnt you prefer a wife you could depend 
on? 

Tanner No athousand times no hot water 
1s the revolutiomist’s element You clean men 
as you clean milk-pails, by scalding them 

ann Cold water has its uses too It’s 
healthy 

TANNER [desparringly} Oh, you are witty 
at the supreme moment the Life Force en- 
dows you mith every quahty Weh, I too can 
be a hypocrite Your father’s will appointed 
me your guardian, not your swtor I shall be 
faithful to my trust 

ANN [in low siren tones} He ashed me who 
I would have as my guardian before he made 
that will I chose you! 

TANNER The willis yours then! The trap 
was laid from the beginmng 

ANN [concentrating all her magic] Prom the 
beginnmg—from our chiidhood—for both of 
us—by the Life Force 

TANNER I will not marry you I wall not 
marry you 

ANN Oh, you will, you wih 

TANNER I tell you, no, no, no 

ann I tell you, yes, yes, yes 

TANNER No 

ANN [coaxing—tmploreng—almost eahausted} 
Yes Before ıt ıs too Jate for repentance 
Yes 

TANNER [siruch by the echo from the past] 
When did all ths happen to me before? Are 
we two dreaming? 

ANN {suddenly losing her courage, mth an 
angutsh that she does not conceal} No We are 
awake, and you have said no that 1s all 

TANNER [brutally] Well? 

ann Well, I made a mstake you do not 
love me 

TANNER [seing her in has arms} It 15 false 
I love you The Life Force enchants me I 
have the whole world m my arms when I 
clasp you But I am fighting for my freedom, 
for my honor, for my self, one and indivisible 

ann Your happiness will be worth them all 

TANNER You would sell freedom and honor 
and self for happmess? 

ann It will not be all happiness for me 
Perhaps death 

TANNER [groaning] Oh, that clutch holds 
and hurts What have you grasped mn me? 
Is there a father’s heart as well as a mother’s? 

ann Take care, Jach if anyone comes 


while we are hke this, zou will have to marry 
me 
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TANNER If we two stood now on the edge 
of a precipice, I would hold you tight and 
jump : 

ann [panting, fatlng more and more under 
the strain] Jack let me go I have dared so 
fnghtfully—at ıs lasting longer than I 
thought Let me go I cant bear it 

TANNER Nor I Let it kill us 

ann Yes I dont care I am at the end of 
my forces I dont care I think I am going to 
faint 

At thts moment Violet and Octavius come from 
the villa mith Mrs Whitefield, who ts wrapped 
up for driumg Simultaneously Malone and 
Ramsden, followed by Mendoza and Straker, 
come wm through the little gate m the paling 
Tanner shamefacedly releases Ann, who raises 
her hand giddily to her forehead 

MALONE Take care Something’s the matter 
with the lady 

RAMSDEN What does this mean? 

VIOLET [running between Ann and Tanner] 
Are you ill? 

ann [reeling, mth a supreme effort] I have 
promised to marry Jack [Ske swoons Violet 
kneels by her and chafes her hand Tanner runs 
round to her other hand, and tries to hift her head 
Octavius goes to Fiolet s assistance, but does not 
know what to do Mrs Whatefield hurries bach 
into the vlla Octavius, Malone, and Ramsden 
run to Ann and crond round her, stooping to 
assist’ Straher coolly comes to Ann’s feet, and 
Mendosa to her head, both upright and self- 
possessed | 

strahER Now then, ladies and gentlemen 
she dont want a crowd round her she wants 
aw—all the aw she can git If you please, 
gents—{Malone and Ramsden allow him to 
drive them gently past Ann and up the lawn to- 
wards the garden, where Octavius, who has 
already become conscious of has uselessness, goins 
them Straher, folloning them up, pauses for a 
moment to instruct Tanner| Dont hft er ed, Mr 
Tanner let it go flat so’s the blood can run 
pack mto ıt 

menpoza Heis nght, Mr Tanner Trust to 
the ar of the Sierra [He mihdraws delcately 
to the garden steps} 

TANNER [rising] I yield to your superior 
knowledge of physiology, Henry [He with- 
draws to the corner of the lawn, and Octavius 
ımmediately hurries down to him) 

tavy [asrde to Tanner, grasping his hand] 
Jack be very happy 

TANNER [asede to Tavy] I never ashed her 
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It is a trap for me [He goes up the lawn to- 
wards the garden Octavius remains petrified) 
MENDOZA [intercepting Mrs Whitefield, wko 
comes from the villa mih a glass of brandy) 
What 1s this, madam [he takes a from her}? 
MRS WHITEFIELD A httle brandy 
Mendoza The worst thing you could give 
her Allow me (He swallows 1{] Trust to the 
air of the Sierra, madam 
For a moment the men all forget Ann and 
stare at Mendoza 
ANN [in Violet’s ear, clutching her round the 
neck] Violet did Jack say anything when I 
fainted? 
viotET No 
Ann Ah! [ath a sgh of intense rehef she 
relapses} 
MRS WHITEFIELD Oh, she’s fainted again 
They are about to rush bach to her, but Men- 
doza stops them nith a warning gesture 
ANN [supine] No, I havnt I’m quite happy 
TANNER [suddenly walking determinedly to 
her, and snatching her hand JSrom Violet to feel 
her pulse} Why, her pulse 1s positively bound- 
ing Come! get up What nonsense! Up with 
you [He hauls her up summarily} 
ann Yes I feel strong enough now But 
you very nearly killed me, Jack, for all that 
MALONE A rough wooer, eh? Theyre the 
best sort, Miss Whitefield I congiatulate 
Mr Tanner, and I hope to meet you and him 
as frequent guests at the abbey 
Aann Thank you [She goes past Malone to 
Octavius] Ricky Ticky Tavy congratulate 
me [Aside to kim] I want to make you cry for 
the last time 
tavy [steadfasily] No more tears I am 
happy in your happiness And I believe in 
you in spite of everything 
RAMSDEN (coming between Malone and Tanner] 
You are a happy man, Jack Tanner I envy 
ou 
s meNDozA [advancing between Vrolet and 
Tanner} Sw there are two tragedies in hfe 
One 1s to lose your heart’s desire The other 
31s to gamit Mine and yours, sir 
TANNER Mr Mendoza I have no heart's 
desires Ramsden 1t 1s very easy for you to 
call me a happy man you aré only a spec- 
tator I am one of the principals, and I know 
better Ann stop tempting Tavy, and come 
back to me 
ann [complying] You are absurd, Jack 
[She takes his proffered arm] 
TANNER [continuing | I solemnly say that I 
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am not a happy man Ann looks happy, but 
she 1s only triumphant, successful, victorious 
That 1s not happmess, but the price for 
which the strong sell ther happmess What 
we have both done this afternoon ıs to re- 
nounce happmess, renounce freedom, re- 
nounce tranquillity, above all, renounce the 
romantic possibilities of an unknown future, 
for the cares of a household and a famly I 
beg that no man may seize the occasion to 
get half drunk and utter mbecile speeches 
and coarse pleasantries at my expense We 
propose to furnish our own house according 
to our own taste, and I hereby give notice 
that the seven or eight travelling clocks, the 
four or five dressing cases, the carvers and 
fish shees, the copies of Patmore’s Angel In 
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articles you are preparing to heap upon us, 
will be instantly sold, and the proceeds de- 
voted to circulating free copies of the Revolu- 
tionist’s Handbook The wedding will take 
place three days after our return to England, 
by special heence, at the office of the district 
supenntendent registrar, in the presence of 
my soheitor and his clerk, who, hke his clients, 
will be m ordinary walking dress— 

VIOLET [mith entense convichon} You are a 
brute, Jack 

ANN [looking at hum mith fond pride and 
caressing his arm] Never mind her, dear Go 
on talking 

TANNER Talking! 

Universal laughter 


The House in extra morocco, and the other THE END 
XN 
JOHN BULL’S OTHER ISLAND 
1904 


ACT I 

Great George Street, Westminster, ts the ad- 
dress of Doyle and Broadbent, civil engineers On 
the threshold one reads that the firm consists of 
Mr Laurence Doyle and Mr Thomas Broadbent, 
and that ther roams are on the first floor Most 
of these rooms are private, for the partners, being 
bachelors and bosom friends, live there, and the 
door marked Private, next the clerks’ office, ts 
their domestic sitting room as well as their re- 
ception room for clents Let me describe it briefly 
from the point of view of a sparrow on the min- 
dow sill The outer door ts in the opposite wall, 
close to the right hand corner Between this door 
and the left hand corner ıs a hatstand and a table 
consisting of large draning boards on trestles, 
nith plans, rolls of tracing paper, mathematical 
tnstruments, and other draughtsman’s accessories 
onit Inthe left hand walls the fireplace, and the 
door of an inner room between the fireplace and 
our observant sparrow Against the right hand 
walls a filing cabinet, mith a cupboard on tt, and 
nearer, a tall office desk and stool for one person 
In the middle of the room a large double writing 
table ts set across, mith a char at each end for 
the tno partners It ts a room which no woman 
would tolerate, smelling of tobacco, and much in 
need of repapering, repaintiag, and recarpeting, 
but this 1s the effect of bachelor untidiness and m- 


difference, not want of means, for nothing that 
Doyle and Broadbent themselves have purchased 
1s cheap, nor ws anything they want lacking On 
the walls hang a large map of South America, 
apictorral advertesement of a steamship company, 
an wmpresswe portrait of Gladstone, and several 
caricatures of Mr Balfour as a rabbit and Mr 
Chamberlain as a fox by Francis Carruthers 
Gould 

At twenty mtnutes to five o'clock on a summer 
afternoon tn 1904, the room 2s empty Presently 
the outer door ts opened, and a valet comes ın 
laden mth a large Gladstone bag and a strap 
of rugs He carries them ento the inner room He 
ıs a respectable valet, old enough to have lost 
all alacrıty and acqured an arr of putting up 
patently niih a great dealof trouble and indiffer- 
ent health The luggage belongs to Broadbent, 
who enters after the valet He pulls off his over- 
coat and hangs tt mith his hat on the stand Then 
hecomes to the writing table and looks through the 
letters wanting there for him Hers a robust, full- 
blooded, energetic man in the prime of hfe, some- 
itmes eager and credulous, sometimes shremd and 
roguish, somelimes portentously solemn, some- 
times jolly and ampetuous, always buoyant and 
wrresisitble, mostly likeable, and enormously 
absurd ın hts most earnest moments He bursts 
open ius letters mth lis thumb, and glances 
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through ther: firgirg the envelopes about the 
floor «ith reclless urhkdiness ahilst he talls to 
the valet. 

BPOADBENT [eclling| Hodson. 

HODEON [tm the bedroom} Yes sir 

BROADBINT Dont unpack. Just take outthe 
things Ive worn: and put in clean things 

HODSON [appearing at the bedroom door} Yes 
“su [He turrs to go back irto the bedroom} 

BRO.DSENT And look here' [Hodson turrs 
agcin} Do you remember where I put my 
revolyer* 

Hopsov Revolver, sr‘ Yes ar Mr Doyle 
uses 16 as a paper-weight. sr. when he’s 
drawing. 

BROADBENT Well. I wantit packed Theres 
a packet of cartndges somewhere. I think. 
Find ıt and pack it as well 

HODSON. Yes sir. 

BPO.DBE\T By the war. pack your own 
traps toa [shall take you with me this time. 

HODSON [Aesifari] Is it a dangerous part 
youre going to. sir* Should I be expected to 
carry a revolver, sir? 

BRoaDBENT. Perhaps it might be as well 
Im going to Ireland 

HODSON [reassured] Yes sir 

BROADBENT Lou dont feel nervous about 
xt. I suppose? 

Ropson Not at all. sir Pl msk it. sir. 

BROADBENT Ever been m Ireland? 

Hopson. No sir I understand its 2 very 
wet climate. sir I'd better pack your mdia- 
rubber overalls 

BroapBenxt. Do Wheres Mr Doyle? 

Hopson I’m expecong him ai five. sir. He 
went oat after lunch. 

BFOADBENT Anybody been looking for me* 

Hopson. A person giving the name of 
Haffigan has called twice today sr. 

BROADBENT. Oh I'm sorry. Why didnt he 
wait? I told him to weit if I wasnt in. 

Hopson. Well sir, I didnt know you ex- 
pected him so I thought 1¢ best to—to— 
not to encourage him sir. 

BROADBENT. Oh he’s all right He’s an 
Inshman and not very particular about his 
appearance. 

wopson Yes sir. I noticed that he was 
rather Insh. 


BroapBext If he calls again let him come 


up 
wopsov I thnk I saw him waiting about. 

sir when you drove up Shell I fetch him sir* 
BROADBENT. Do, Hodson- 
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{ HoDSON Yes sir [He wales forthe outer door} 


BROADBENT He'll want tea Let us have 
some 

Honsox {stoppng| Ishouldnt think he drank 
tea. sir 

BROADBENT Well bring whatever yon 
think he’d hke. ` 

HODSON Yes sir [Ar electric bell rergs] Here 
| heis sw Saw you arrive. sir 

BROSDBENT Right. Sher him m [Hodson 
goes out Broadbent gets through the rest of has 
letters before Hodsor returns ith the tistor] 

Hopson Mr Affigan. 

Haffigan 1s a sturted shorirecled smell- 
headed rian of cbout $0 mith a small bullet head 

a red nose ard furire eyes He ts dressed in 

seedy black, almost clercally. and mght be a 

tenth-rate schoolmaster ruined by drirl He 

hastens to shake Broadbert’s hard rith a shor 
of recl less geniality ard high spirits helped out 

by a rollicking stage brogue This ts perhaps a 

comfort to iimself. as he ws secretly pursued by 

the horrovs of weiprent delirurn tremens 

| HaFFIGaN Tim Haffigan sir.at yourservice. 
The top 0 the mormm to you, Misther Broad- 
bent. 

BRoapBent [delighted rith hus Insh visitor} 

Good afternoon Mr Haffigan 

ToL An is it the afthernoon it is already? 
Begorra, what I call the mormmn1s all the time 
a man fasts afther breakfast. 

BROADBENT. Havnt you lunched* 

tru. Divil a lunch! 

BRoaDBINT. I’m sorry I couldnt get back 
from Brighton m ume to offer you some, but— 

am Nota word sir. not a word Sure li 
do tomorrow Besides I’m Insh. sir a poor 
ather. but a powerful dhrinker 

BRO.DBINT I was just about to ring for tea 
when you came Sti down Mr Hafiigan 

atm Tay is 2 good dhnnk if your nerves 
can stand it. Mine cant. 

Haffigan sts dorn at the sriarg table rith 
fis bee! to the flirg cabinet Broadbent sits 
opposie kim Hodso~ erters erp‘y-harded, 
tates tro gicsses a sipkon. ard a tartalus frort 
the cupboard, places ther: before Brocdbert or 
the rntrg table; loo’s ruthlessly et Haffiger, 
mko carrot meei kis eye, crd reires 

BROsDBEST Try a whisky and soda 

aust [sohered} There you touch the national 
wakeness. sr [Pro.sly} Not that I share it 
; meself. Ive seen too much of the mischief of 
tit 


BROADBENT | pourrg the rlasky| Say when. 
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tist Not too sthrong [Broadbent stops and 
looks inquringly at ium] Say half-an-half 
[Broadbent, somewhat startled by ths demand, 
pours a httle more, and again stops and looks} 
Just a dhrain more the lower half o the 
tumbler doesnt hold a faw half Thankya 

BROADBENT [laughing] You Imshmen cer- 
tainly do know how to drink (Pouring some 
whisky for himself J Now thats my poor Enghsh 
idea of a whisky and soda 

tim Ana very good idea it 1s too Dhnnk 
1s the curse o me unhappy counthry J take 
it meself because Ive a wake heart and a poor 
digestion, but m principle I’m a teetoatler 

BROADBENT (suddenly solemn and strenuous} 
So am I, of course I’m a Local Optiomist to 
the backbone You have no idea, Mr Haffigan, 
of the ruin that 1s wrought in this country by 
the unholy alhance of the publicans the 
bishops, the Tones, and The Times We must 
close the public-houses at all costs [he drenks} 

ti Sure I know It’s awful [he drinks] I 
see youre a good Liberal hhe meself, sir 

BROADBENT J am a lover of hberty, hke 
every true Enghshman, Mr Haffigan My 
name ıs Broadbent If my name were Breit- 
sten, and I had a hoohed nose and a house 
in Park Lane, I should carry a Union Jack 
handkerchief and a penny trumpet, and 
tax the food of the people to support the 
Navy League, and clamor for the destruc- 
tion of the last remnants of national hberty— 

tim Not another word Shake hands 

BROADBENT But I should hke to explain— 

TIM Sure I know every word youre gomm 
to say before yev sad ıt I know the sort o 
man yar An so youre thinkin o comin to 
Treland for a bit? 

BRoaDBENT Where else can I go? I am an 
Enghshman and a Laberal, and now that 
South Africa has been enslaved and de- 
stroyed, there 1s no country left to me to 
take an interest in but Ireland Mind I dont 
say that an Englishman has not other duties 
He has a duty to Finland and a duty to 
Macedoma But what sane man can deny 
that an Enghshman’s first duty 1s hs duty to 
Ireland? Unfortunately, we have politiaans 
here more unscrupulous than Bobnhoff, more 
bloodthirsty than Abdul the Damned, and it 
is under thei heel that Ireland 1s now wnth- 
ing 

tint’ Taith, theyve reckoned up w 
oul Bobnkoff he i 

BROADBENT Not that I defend assassına- 
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tion God forbid! However strongly we may 
feel that the unfortunate and patnotic young 
man who avenged the wrongs of Finland on 
the Russian tyrant was perfectly right from 
his own point of view, yet every eovhzed man 
must regard murder with abhorrence Not 
even ın defence of Free Trade would I hft my 
hand against a political opponent, however 
nchly he mght deserve ıt 

tia I’m sure you wouldnt, and I honor 
you for 1t Youre gom to Ireland, then, out o 
sympithy 1s 1t? 

BROADBENT I’m going to develop an estate 
there for the Land Development Syndicate, 
m which I am interested I am convinced 
that all it needs to make ıt pay ıs to handle ıt 
properly, as estates are handled in England 
You know the Enghsh plan, Mr Haffigan, 
dont you? 

tim Bedad I do, sr Take all you can out 
of Ireland and spend it in England thats ıt 

BROADBENT [not quite liking this] My plan, 
sır, will be to take a httle money out of Eng- 
land and spend st in Ireland 

tim More power to your elbow! an may 
your shadda never be less! for youre the broth 
of a boy intirely An how can IJ help you? 
Command me to the last dhrop o me blood 

BROADBENT Have you ever heard of Garden 
City? 

TM [doubtfully] D'ye mane Heavn? 

BROADBENT Heaven! No it’s near Hitchin 
If you can spage half an hour I'll go into it 
with you 

tim I tell you hwat, Gimme a prospectus 
Lemmy take it home and reflect on ıt 

BROADBENT Youre quite nght I will [He 
gives lim a copy of Ebenezer Howard's bool, 
and several pamphlets} You understand that 
the map of the eity—the circular construction 
—as only a suggestion 

tm T'I mahe a careful note o that [looking 
dazedly at the map} 

BROADRENT What I say 1s, why not start a 
Garden City in Ireland? 

TIM [mth enthusiasm] Thats just what was 
on the tp o me tongue to ask you Why not? 
[Deftantly] Tell me why not 

BROADBENT There are difficulties I shall 
overcome them, but there are difficulties 
When I first arrive in Ireland I shall be hated 
as an Englishman As a Protestant, I shall 
be denounced from every altar My hfe may 


be ın danger Well, I am prepared to face 
that 
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TIN Never fear, sr We know how to re- 
spict a brave innimy 

BROADBENT What I really dread is mis- 
understanding I think you could help me to 
avoid that When I heard you speak the other 
evening in Bermondsey at the meeting of 
the National League, I saw at once that you 
were—You wont mind my speaking frankly? 

tit Tell me all me faults as man to man 
I can stand anything but flatthery 

BROADBENT May I put it 1n this way? that 
I saw at once that you are a thorough Irish- 
man, with all the faults and all the qualities 
of your race rash and improvident but brave 
and goodnatured, not hkely to succeed in 
busmess on your own account perhaps, but 
eloquent, humorous, a lover of freedom, and 
a true follower of that great Enghshman 
Gladstone 

TN Spare me blushes I mustnt sit here 
to be praised to me face But I confess to the 
goodnature it’s an Insh wakeness I'd share 
me last shillin with a friend 

BROADBENT I feel sure you would, Mr 
Haffigan 

TIM [empulswely] Damn ıt! call me Tm A 
man that talhs about Ireland as you do may 
call me anything Gimmy a howlt o that 
whisky bottle [he replenishes] 

BROADBENT [smiling tndulgently] Well, Tim, 
will you come with me and help to break the 
ice between me and your warmhearted, 1m- 
pulsive countrymen? : 

tia Wall I come to Madagascar or Cochin 
China wid you? Bedad I'll come to the North 
Pole wid you 1f yll pay me fare, for the divi a 
shilhn I have to buy a third class ticket 

BROADBENT Ive not forgotten that, Tim 
We must put that httle matter on a solid 
Enghsh footing, though the rest can be as 
Irish as you please You must come as my— 
my~—well, I hardly know what to call ıt If 
we call you my agent, theyll shoot you If 
we call you a bailiff, theyll duck you in the 
horsepond I have a secretary already, and— 

tis. Then we'll call hm the Home Secret- 
ary and me the Irısh Secretary Eh? 

BROADBENT (laughing industriously| Capital 
Your Insh wit has settled the first difficulty 
Now about your salary— 

rin. A salary,1sit° Sure I’d doit fornothin, 
only me cloes ud disgrace you, and I'd be 
dhriven to borra money from your frends 
a thing thats agin me nacher But I wont 
take a penny more than a hundherd a year 
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[He looks nuth restless cunning at Broadbent, 
trying to guess how far he may go} 

BRoaDBENT If that will satisfy you— 

TIM [more than reassured) Why shouldnt 1t 
satisfy me? A hundherd a year is twelve 
pound a month, isnt it? 

BROADBENT No Eight pound si and eight- 
pence 

tr Oh murdher! An I'll have to sind five 
timmy poor oul mother in Ireland But no 
matther I said a hundherd, and what I said 
T'll stack to, 1f I have to starve for it 

BROADBENT [mith business caution} Well, let 
us say twelve pounds for the first month 
Afterwards, we shall see how we get on 

tim Youre a gentleman, sr Whm me 
mother turns up her toes, you shall take the 
five pounds off, for your expinses must be kep 
down wid a sthrong hand, an—[He 2s inter- 
rupted by the arrival of Broadbent's partner] 

Mr Laurence Doyle 1s a man of 36, nith cold 
grey eyes, strained nose, fine fastidious lips, 
ertzcal brows, clever head, rather refined and 
goodlooking on the whole, but mth a suggestion 
of thinskinnedness and dissatisfaction that con- 
trasis strongly mth Broadbent's eupeptc gollity 

He comes in as a man at home there, but on 
seeing the stranger shrinks at once, and ıs about 
to mthdraw when Broadbent reassures him He 
then comes forward to the table, between the two 
others 

DOYLE [refreaizng| Youre engaged 

BROADBENT Not at all, not at all Come im 
[To Tim] Ths gentleman is a friend who 
hves with me here my partner, Mr Doyle 
[To Doyle] Ths ıs a new Irish frend of mine, 
Mr Tim Haffigan 

TIM [rising mith effuscon}] Sure 1t’s meself 
thats proud to meet any frend o Misther 
Broadbent’s The top o the mornin to you, 
sir! Me heart goes out teeye both It’s not 
often I meet two such splendid speciments iv 
the Anglo-Saxon race 

BROADBENT [chuckling] Wrong for once, 
Tim My frend Mr Doyle is a countryman 
of yours 

Tim 1s noticeably dashed by this announce- 
ment He draws in hus korns at once, and scowls 
susprcrously at Doyle under a vanishing mash of - 
good-fellowship cringing a little, too, n mere 
nerveless fear of him 

porLe [22h cool disgust} Good evening [He 
retires to the fireplace, and says to Broadbent in 
a tone which conveys the strongest possible hint 
to Haffigan that he ts unwelcome] Will you soon 
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be disengaged? 

rr [has brogue decaying into acommon nould- 
be genteel accent mith an unexpected strain of 
Glasgow ın 11] 1 must be gomg Avnmpoartnt 
engeegement in the west end 

BROADBENT [rising] It’s settled, then, that 
you come with me 

tim Ashil be verra pleased to accompany 
ye, sir 

BROADBENT But how soon? Can you start 
tomght? from Paddington? We go by Milford 
Haven 

tim [hestaung] Well—A’m afraid—A 
[Doyle goes abruptly nto the bedroom, slamming 
the door and shattering the last remnant of Tim’s 
nerve The poor wretch saves himself from burst- 
ang ito tears by plunging again into his role of 
daredevil Irishman He rushes to Broadbent, 
plucks at hus sleeve nth trembling fingers, and 
pours forth his entreaty mith all the brogue he can 
muster, subduing hs voce lest Doyle should hear 
andreturn) Misther Broadbent donthumihate 
me before a fella counthryman Look here 
me cloes 1s up the spout Gimmy a fypoun- 
note—I'll pay ya nex Choosda whin me ship 
comes home—or you can stop it out o me 
month’s sallery I'll be on the platform at 
Paddnton punctial anready Gimmy it quick, 
before he comes back You wont mind me 
axin, will ye? 

BROADBENT Not at all I was about to offer 
you an advance for travelling expenses [He 
gives fm a bank note 

T™ (pocketing it} Thank you I'll be there 
half an hour before the thrain starts [Larry 
ts heard at the bedroom door, returning} Whisht 
he’s comm back Goodbye an God bless ye 
[He hurries out almost crying, the £5 note and 
all the drink t means to him being too much for 
hus empty stomach and overstrained nerves} 

DOYLE [returning] Where the devl dd you 
pick up that seedy swindler? What was he 
doing here? (He goes up to the table where the 
plans are, and makes a note on one of them, re- 
ferring to his pocket bool. as he does so] 

BROADBENT There you go! Why are you so 
down on every Inshman you meet, especially 
if he’s 2 bit shabby? poor devil! Surely a 
fellow-countryman may pass you the top of 
the morning without offence, even if his coat 
is a bit shiny at the seams 

DOYLE [contemptuously] The top of the morn- 
ing! Did he call you the broth of a boy? [He 
comes to the writing table} 

BROADBENT {trumphanily) Yes 
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porte And wished you more pov ex to your 
elbow? 

proaDBent He did 

poyLe And that your shadow mht never 
be less? 

BROADBENT Certainly 

DovLe (taking up the depleted whisky boitle 
and shaking lus head at xt} And he got about 
half a pint of whisky out of you 

BROADBENT It did him no harm He never 
turned a hair 

povre How much money did he borrow? 

BROADBENT It was not borrowing exactly 
He shewed a very honorable spimt about 
money I bebeve he would share his last shil- 
hng with a frend 

poyre Nodoubthe would share his fnend’s 
last shilhng if his frend was fool enough to 
let him How much did he touch you for? 

BROADBENT Oh, nothing An advance on 
his salary—for travelling expenses 

poyre Salary! In Heaven’s name, what 
for? 

BROADBENT For being my Home Secretary, 
as he very wittily called 1t 

poyte I dont see the yoke 

BROADBENT You can spoil any Joke by 
being cold blooded about it I saw st all nght 
when he said it It was something—some- 
thing really very amusing—about the Home 
Secretary and the Insh Secretary At all 
events, he’s evidently the very man to take 
with me to Ireland to break the 1ce for me 
He can gam the confidence of the people 
there, and make them friendly to me Eh? 
[He seats lamself on the office stool, and tlts zt 
bach so that the edge of the standing desh sup- 
ports his back and prevents his toppling over) 

porte A mice introduction, by George! Do 
you suppose the whole population of Ireland 
consists of drunken begging letter wnters, or 
that even if xt did, they would accept one 
another as references? 

BROADBENT Pooh! nonsense! he’s only an 
Inshman Besides, you dont senously sup- 
pose that Haffigan can humbug me, do you? 

poyLe No he’stoo lazy totake the trouble 
Allhe has to do1s to sit there and drink your 
whishy while you humbug yourself However, 
we neednt argue about Haffigan, for two 
reasons First, with your money in his pocket 
he will never reach Paddington there are too 
many pubhc houses on the way Second, he’s 
not an Inshman at all 

BRoapBeNT Not an Inshman! [He is so 
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amazed by the statement that he straightens him- 
self and brings the stool bolt upright} 

porte Bore m Glasgow Never was in 
Ireland in his hfe I know all about him 

BROADBENT But he spoke—he behaved 
just lke an Inshman 

DOYLE Like an Irshman" Man abre dont 
you bnow that all this top-o-the-mornmg 
and broth-of-a-boy and more-power-to-your- 
elbow business 1s got up m England to fool 
you, hke the Albert Hall concerts of Insh 
music? No Irishman ever talks hke that ın 
Ireland or ever did, or ever will But vhena 
thoroughly worthless Inshman comes to 
England, and finds the whole place fall of 
romantic duffers hke you, who will let hım 
loaf and drink and sponge and brag as long 
as he flatters your sense of moral supenionty 
by playing the fool and degrading himself 
and his country, he soon learns the antics 
that take you in He pichs them up at the 
theatre or the music hall. Haffigan learnt the 
rudiments from his father who came from 
my part of Ireland I knew his uncles, Matt 
and Andy Haffigan of Rosscullen 

BROADBENT [sézll1ncredulous] But ns brogue? 

porte His brogue! A fat lot you know 
about brogues! Ive heard you call a Dublin 
accent that you could hang your hat on, a 
brogue Heaven help you! you dont know the 
difference between Connemara and Rath- 
mines [7Vith violent irritation] Oh, damn Tim 
Haffigan! lets drop the subject he’s not 
worth wrangling about. 

BROADBENT Whats wrong with you today, 
Larry? Why are you so bitter? 

Doyle loos at hum perplexedly, comes slorly 
to the writing table, and stts don at the end next 
the fireplace before replying 

poyLe Well your letter completely upset 
me, for one thing 

BROADBENT Why? 

Larry. Your foreclosing this Rosscullen 
mortgage and turning poor Nick Lestrange 
out of house and home has rather taken me 
aback; for I liked the old rascal when I was a 
boy and had the run of his park to playin I 
was brought up on the property 

BROADBENT But he wouldnt pay the m- 
terest. I had to foreclose on behalf of the 
Syndicate So now I’m off to Rosscullen to 
look after the property myself [He suts down 

at the mwriing table opposite Larry, and adds, 
casually, but mith an anxious glance at his 
pariner| Youre coming with me, of course? 
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DOYLE [rising nervously and recommencing his 
restless movements| Thats ıt Thats what I 
dread Thats what has upset me - 

BROADBENT But dont you want to see your 
country again after 18 years absence? to see 
your people? to bein the old home again? to— 

DOYLE [¢nterrupting him very impatiently] Yes, 
yes I know all that as well as you do 

BROADBENT Qh well, of course [71th a shrug] 
if you take it ın that way. I’m sorry 

DOYLE Never you mind my temper it’s not 
meant for you, as you ought to know by this 
time [He stts down again, a little ashamed of his 
petulance, reflects a moment bitterly, then bursts 
out} I have an msiinct agamst gomg back to 
Ireland an instinct so strong that I'd rather 
go with you to the South Pole than to Ross- 
cullen 

BROADBENT What! Here you are, belonging 
to a nation with the strongest patriotism! the 
most ins eterate homing instinct in theworld! 
and you pretend youd rather go anywhere 
than back to Ireland You dont suppose I 
beheve you do you? In your heart— 

poyte Nevermind my heart an Inshman’s 
heart 1s nothmg but Ins imagination How 
many of all those millions that have left 
Ireland have ever come back or wanted to 
come back? But whats the use of talking to 
you? Three verses of twaddle about the Insh 
emigrant “siting on the stile, Mary,” or 
three hours of Insh patriotism in Bermondsey 
or the Scotland Division of Liverpool go 
further with you than all the facts that stare 
you in the face Why, man alive, look at me! 
You know the way Inag,and worry andcarp, 
and cavil, and disparage, and am never satis- 
fied and never quiet, and try the patience 
of my best friends 

BROADBENT Oh, come, Larry! do yourself 
Justice Youre yery amusing and agreeable 
to strangers 

DOYLE Yes, to strangers Perhaps if I was 
a bit shffer to strangers, and a bit easier at 
home, lke an Enghshman, I’d be better 
company for you 

BROADBENT We get on well enough Of 
course you have the melancholy of the Keltic 
race— 

DoYLE [bounding out of his chair] Good God!!! 

proapBenT [slyly}—and also 1ts habıt of 
using strong language when theres nothing 
the matter 

poyte Nothmg the matter! When people 
talk about the Celtic race, I feel as 1f I could 
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burn down London That sort of rot does 
more harm than ten Coercion Acts Do you 
suppose a man need be a Celt to feel melin- 
choly ın Rosscullen? Why, man, Ireland was 
peopled just as England was, and its breed 
was crossed by just the same invaders 

proapeeExt True All the capable people 
m Ireland are of Enghsh extraction It has 
often struck me as a mostremarkable circum- 
stance that the only party im parlament 
which shews the genuine old Enghsh char- 
acter and spirit ıs the Irısh party Look at 
1ts dependence, its determination, its de- 
fiance of bad Governments, 1ts sympathy 
with oppressed nationalthes all the world 
over! How Enghsh! 

poyte Not to mention the solemnity wth 
which it talks old-fashioned nonsense which 
1t knows perfectly well to be a century be- 
ind the tmes Thats English, if you hhe 

Broapsent No, Larry, no You are think- 
mg of the modern hybnds that now mono- 
pohze England Hypocrites, humbugs, Ger- 
mans, Jews, Yankees, foreigners, Park 
Laners, cosmopolitan riffraff Dont cal) them 
Enghsh They dont belong to the dear old 
island, but to their confounded new empire, 
and by George! theyre worthy of xt, and I 
wish them joy of ıt 

DOYLE [unmoved by this outburst] There! 
You feel better now, dont you? 

BROADBENT [defianily| I do Much better 

Dovre My dear Tom, you only need a 
touch of the Insh climate to be as big a fool 
as Į am myself If all my Insh blood were 
poured mto your vems, you wouldnt turn 
a hai of your constitution and character 
Go and marry the most Enghsh Enghsh- 
Woman you can find, and then bring up your 
son in Rosscullen, and that son’s character 
wall be so like mine and so unlike yours that 
everybody will accuse me of being his father 
{Fath sudden anguish] Rossculien' oh, good 
Lord, Rosseullen! The dullness! the hopeless- 
ness! the ignorance! the bigotry! 

BROADBENT [matter-of-factly] The usual 
thing in the country, Larry Just the same 
here 

Dove [hastily] No, no the chmate 1s dif- 
ferent Here, if the hfe 1s dull, you can be 
dull too, and no great harm done [Garg of 
inta a passionate dream} But your wits cant 
thicken in that soft moist air, on those white 
springy roads, m those misty rushes and 
brown bogs, on those hillsides of granite 
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rocks and magenta heather Youve no such 
colors in the shy, no such lure in the distances, 
no such sadness in the evenings Oh, the 
dreaming! the dreammg! the torturing, 
heart-scalding, never satisfymg dreaming, 
dreammg, dreammng, dreaming! [Savagely] 
No debauchery that ever coarsened and 
brutahzed an Enghshman can take the 
worth and usefulness out of him lhe that 
dreaming An Inshman’s umagination never 
lets him alone, never convinces him, never 
satisfies him, but 1t makes him that he cant 
face reahty nor deal with 1t nor handle 1t nor 
conquer it he can only sneer at them that do, 
and [bitterly, at Broadbent) be “ agreeable to 
strangers,” hke a good-for-nothing woman 
on the streets [Gabbling at Broadbent across 
the table] It’s a1) dreaming, aJ] imagination 
He cant be rehgious The mspned Church- 
man that teaches him the sanctity of hfe and 
the importance of conduct is sent away 
empty, while the poor village prest that 
gives nm a miracle or a sentimental story 
of a samt, has cathedrals buslt for him out of 
the pennies of the poor He cant be mteli- 
gently political he dreams of what the Shan 
Van Vocht said m mmnety eight If you want 
to interest him in Ireland youve got to call 
the unfortunate island Kathleen m Hoohhan 
and pretend she’s a httle old woman It saves 
thmkmg It saves working It saves every- 
thng except imagmation, imagination, 
imagination, and imagination’s such a tor- 
ture that you cant bear ıt without whisky 
{With fierce shwerimg self-contempt] At last 
you get that you can bear nothing real at all 
youd rather starve than cook a meal, youd 
rather go shabby and dirty than set your 
mind to take care of your clothes and wash 
yourself, you nag and squabble at home 
because your wife isnt an angel, and she 
despises you because youre not a hero, and 
you hate the whole lot round you because 
theyre only poor slovenly useless devils bhe 
yourself [Dropping his voice ike a man making 
some shameful confidence) And all the while 
there goes on a hornble, senseless, mus- 
chievous laughter When youre young, you 
e\change drinks with other young men, and 
you exchange vile stones with them, and 
as youre toa futile to be able to help or cheer 
them, you chaff and sneer and taunt them 
for not doing the things you darent do your- 
self And all the time you laugh’ laugh! 
laugh! eternal derision, eternal envy, eternal 
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folly, eternal fouhng and stammg and de- 
grading, until, when you come at last to a 
country where men take a question seriously 
and give a serious answer to it, you deride 
them for having no sense of humor, and 
plume yourself on your own worthlessness 
as if 1t made you better than them 

BROADBENT [roused to intense earnestness by 
Doyle’s eloquence} Never despair, Larry 
There are great possibilities for Ireland 
Home Rule will work wonders under Enghsh 
guidance 

DOYLE [pulled up short, hus face tnitching 
muh a reluctant smile} Tom why do you select 
my most tragic moments for your most 
irresistible strokes of humor? 

BROADBENT Humor! I was perfectly serious 
What do you mean? Do you doubt my seri- 
ousness about Home Rule? 

DOYLE I am sure you are serious, Tom, 
about the Enghsh guidance 

BROADBENT [quite reassured] Of course I am 
Our guidance 1s the important thing We 
English must place our capacity for govern- 
ment without stint at the service of nations 
who are less fortunately endowed ın that 
respect, so as to allow them to develop in 
perfect freedom to the Enghsh level of self- 
government, you know You understand me? 

DOYLE Perfectly And Rosscullen will 
understand you too 

BROADBENT [cheerfully] Of course it will 
So thats all nght [He pulls up his chair and 
settles himself comfortably to lecture Doyle} 
Now, Larry, Ive hstened carefully to all 
youve said about Ireland, and I can see 
nothing whatever to prevent your coming 
with me What does it all come to” Simply 
that you were only a young fellow when you 
were in Ireland Youll find all that chafing 
and drnkmg and not knowmg what to be 
at in Peckham just the same as in Donny- 
brook You looked at Ireland with a boy’s 
eyes and saw only boyish things Come back 
with me and look at 1t with a man’s, and get 
a better opmon of your country 

DOYLE I daresay youre partly night m that 
at all events I know very well that if I had 
been the son of a laborer instead of the son 
of a country landagent, I should have struck 
more gnt than I did Unfortunately I’m not 
gomg back to visit the Inmsh nation, but to 
vistt my father and Aunt Judy and Nora 
Reilly and Father Dempsey and the rest of 
them 
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BROADBENT Well, why not? Theyll be de- 
hghted to see you, now that England has 
made a man of you 

DOYLE [siruch by thes|Ah! you hit the mark 
there, Tom, with true Bntish inspiration 

BROADBENT Common sense, you mean 

DOYLE [qurchly] No I dont youve no more 
common sense than a gander No Enghsh- 
man has any common sense, or ever had, or 
ever will have Youre gomg on a sentimental 
expedition for perfectly rıdıculous reasons, 
with your head full of poltical nonsense that 
would not take ın any ordmanly intelligent 
donkey, but you can hit me ın the eye with 
the smple truth about myself and my father 

BROADBENT [amazed] I never mentioned 
your father 

DOYLE [not heeding the ınterrupton) There 
hes in Rosscullen, a landagent who’s always 
been in a small way because he’s a Catholic, 
and the landlords are mostly Protestants 
What with land courts reducing rents and 
Land Purchase Acts turning big estates into 
httle holdings, he’d be a beggar 1f he hadnt 
taken to collecting the new purchase instal- 
ments instead of the old rents I doubt if he’s 
been further from home than Athenmullet 
for twenty years And here am I, made a 
man of, as you say, by England 

BROADBENT [apologeizcally| I assure you I 
never meant— 

Dovre Oh, dont apologize it’s quite true 
I daresay Ive learnt something ın America 
and a few other remote and inferior spots, 
but in the main 1t 1s by living with you and 
working in double harness with you that I 
have learnt to live in a real world and not in 
an ymaginary one I owe more to you than 
to any Inshman 

BROADBENT (shaking his head mith a twinkle 
ın Jus eye] Very fmendly of you, Larry, old 
man, but all blarney I hke blarney, but it’s 
rot, all the same 

poyte No it’s not I should never have 
done anything without you, though I never 
stop wondering at that blessed old head of 
yours with all its ideas in watertight com- 
partments, and all the compartments war- 
ranted impervious to anything it doesnt suit 
you to understand 

BROADBENT [invincible] Unmitigated rot, 
Larry, I assure you 

poyLE Well, at any rate you will admit 
that all my friends are eather Enghshmen or 
men of the big world that belongs to the big 
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Powers All the serious part of my life has 
been lived ın that atmosphere all the serious 
part of my work has been done with men of 
that sort Just think of me as I am now going 
back to Rosscullen! to that hell of httleness 
and monotony! How am I to get on with a 
httle country landagent that ekes out his 
5 per cent with a httle farming and a scrap 
of house property in the nearest country 
town? What am I to say to him? What 1s he 
to say to me? 

BROADBENT [scandalzed] But youre father 
and son, man! 

poyre What difference does that make? 
What would you say if I proposed a visit to 
your father? 

BROADBENT [nth filtal rectitude] I always 
made a pomt of gomg to see my father regu- 
larly until his mind gave way 

DOYLE [concerned] Has he gone mad? You 
never told me 

BRoaDBENT He has joined the Tanff Re- 
form League He would never have done 
that if his mind had not been weakened 
[Beginning to declaim] He has fallen a victim 
to the arts of a political charlatan who— 

DOYLE [¢nterrupting jam] You mean that you 
keep clear of your father because he differs 
from you about Free Trade, and you dont 
want to quarrel with him Well, think of me 
and my father! He’s a Nationahst and a 
Separatist I’m a metallurgical chemist 
turned civil engineer Now whatever else 
metallurgical chemistry may be, it’s not 
national It’s international And my business 
and yours as civil engineers 1s to join 
countries, not to separate them The one real 
pohtical conviction that our business has 
rubbed into us 1s that frontiers are hindrances 
and flags confounded nuisances 

BROADBENT (séll smarting under Mr Cham- 
berlain’s economic heresy) Only when there is 
a protective tarıf— 

DOYLE [firmly] Now look here, Tom you 
want to get in a speech on Free Trade, and 
youre not going to doit I wont standıt My 
father wants to make St George’s Channel 
a frontier and hoist a green flag on College 
Green, and I want to bring Galway within 
3 héurs of Colchester and 24 of New Yorh I 
want Ireland to be the brains and imagina~ 
tion of a big Commonwealth, not a Robinson 
Crusoe island Then theres the religious 
difficulty My Cathoheism 1s the Cathoheism 


of Charlemagne or Dante, qualified by a | 
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great deal of modern science and folklore 
which Father Dempsey would call the rav- 
ings of an Atheist Well, my father’s Cathoh- 
cism 1s the Cathohasm of Father Dempsey 

BROADBENT [shrendly| I dont want to in- 
terrupt you, Larry, but you know this 1s 
all gammon These differences exist ın all 
famihes, but the members rub on together all 
right [Suddenly relapsing into portentousness] 
Of course there are some questions which 
touch the very foundations of morals, and on 
these I grant you even the closest relation- 
ships cannot excuse any compromise or 
laxity For imstance— 

DOYLE [impatiently springing up and walking 
about] For instance, Home Rule, South 
Africa, Free Trade, and putting the Church 
schools on the Education Rate Well, I 
should differ from my father on every one 
of them, probably, just as I differ from you 
about them 

BROADBENT Yes, but you are an Irishman, 
and these things are not serious to you as 
they are to an Englishman 

poyLE What! not even Home Rule! 

BROADBENT [steadfastly] Not even Home 
Rule We owe Home Rule not to the Insh, 
but to our Enghsh Gladstone No, Larry I 
cant help thinking that theres something 
behind all this 

DOYLE [hotly] What 1s there behind 1t? Do 
you think I’m humbugging you? 

BROADBENT Dont fly out, old chap I only 
thought— 

poyLe What did you think? 

BROADBENT Well, a moment ago I caught 
a name which 1s new to me a Miss Nora 
Reilly, I think [Doyle stops dead and stares at 
łam nith something lke awe) I dont wish to be 
impertinent, as you know, Larry, but are you 
sure she has nothing to do with your reluct- 
ance to come to Ireland with me? 

DOYLE [siting down again, vangurshed] 
Thomas Broadbent I surrender The poor 
sily-clever Inshman takes off Ins hat to 
God’s Enghshman The man who could m 
all seriousness make that recent remark of 
yours about Home Rule and Gladstone must 
be simply the champion idiot of all the world 
Yet the man who could ın the very next sen- 
tence sweep away all my special pleading 
and go straight to the heart of my motives 
must be a man of genius But that the 1diot 
and the gemus should be the same man! how 


1s that possible? [Springing to hus feet] By 
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Jose, I see 1t all now Tl write an article 
about ıt, and send it to Nature 

BROADBENT [starıng at hım] What on earth— 

DOYLE It’s qute simple You know that 
a caterpillar— 

BROADBENT A caterpillar!!! 

DOYLE Yes, a caterpillar Now give your 
mind to what I am going to say, for it’s a 
new and important scientific theory of the 
English national character A caterpillar— 

BroapBext Look here, Larry dont be an 
ass 

DOYLE {ensesteng| I say a caterpillar and I 
mean a caterpillar Youll understand pre- 
sently A caterpillar [Broadbent mutters a 
slight protest, but does not press tt] when 1t gets 
into a tree, mstinctively makes itself look 
exactly hke a leaf, so that both its enemies 
and its prey may mistake it for one and 
think it not worth bothering about 

BROADBENT Whats that got to do with our 
English national character? 

poyte I'll tell you The world 1s as full of 
fools as a tree ıs full of leaves Well, the 
Enghshman does what the caterpillar does 
He instinctively makes himself look lke a 
foo] and eats up all the real fools at his ease 
while his enemies let him alone and laugh at 
him for being a fool hke the rest Oh, nature 
1s cunning! cunning! [He szts down, lost en con- 
templatton of ius word-picture} 

BROADBENT [2th hearty admiration] Now 
you know, Larry, that would never have 
occurred to me You Insh people are amaz- 
mgly clever Of course it’s all tommy rot, 
but it’s so brilhant, you know! How the 
dickens do you think of such things! You 
really must write an article about it theyll 
pay you something for ıt If Nature wont 
have it, I can get 1t into Engmeering for you 
T know the editor 

porte Lets get back to business I'd 
better tell you about Nora Really 

BROADBENT No never mind I shouldnt 
have alluded to her 

poyre I’d rather Nora has a fortune 

BROADRENT [Jeenly interested] Eh? How 
much? 

porte Forty per annum 

BRoADBENT Forty thousand? 

novte No, forty Forty pounds 

BROADBENT [much dashed] Thats what you 
call a fortune in Rosscullen 1s 1t? 

DOYLE A gil with a dowry of five pounds 
calls 1t a fortune in Rosscullen Whats more, 
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£40 a year is a fortune there, and Nora 
Reilly enjoys a good deal of social considera- 
tion as an heiress on the strength of it It has 
helped my father’s household through many 
a tight place My father was her father’s 
agent She came on a visit to us when he 
died, and has hved with us ever since 

BROADBENT [attentiwely, beginning to suspect 
Larry of misconduct mith Nora, and resohng to 
get to the bottom af tt} Since when? I mean how 
old were you when she came? 

DOYLE I was seventeen So was she if 
she’d been older she’d have had more sense 
than to stay with us We were together for 
18 months before I went up to Dublin to 
study When I went home for Christmas and 
Easter, she was there I suppose 1t used to 
be something of an event for her, though of 
course I never thought of that then 

BROADBENT Were you at all hard hit? 

porte Not really I had only two ideas at 
that time first, to learn to do something, and 
then to get out of Ireland and have a chance 
of doing ıt She didnt count I was romantic 
about her, just as I was romantic about 
Byron’s heroines or the old Round Tower of 
Rosscullen, but she didnt count any more 
than they did Ive never crossed St George’s 
Channel since for her sahe—never even 
landed at Queenstown and come back to 
London through Ireland 

BROADBENT But did jou ever say anything 
that would justify her in waiting for you? 

porte No, never But she 1s wanting for 
me 

BROADBENT How do you know? 

DOYLE She writes to me—on her birthday 
She used to wnte on mine, and send me 
little things as presents, but I stopped that 
by pretending that 1t was no use when I was 
travelling, as they got lost in the foreign 
post-offices [He pronounces post-offices mth 
the stress on offices, instead of on post] 

BROADBENT You answer the letters? 

povte Not very punctually But they get 
acknowledged at one time or another 

BROADBENT How do you feel when you see 
her handwriting? 

povteE Uneasy I'd give £50 to escape a 
letter ° 

BROADBENT [loofzng grave, and throming tam- 
self bach tn hes char to intemate that the cross- 
examination 1s over, and the result very damag- 
ing to the mtness| Hm! 

DOYLE What d’ye mean by Hm! 
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BROADBENT Of course I know that the 
moral code is different in Ireland But in 
England it’s not considered fair to trifle with 
a woman’s affections 

povLE You mean that an Enghshman 
would get engaged to another woman and 
return Nora her letters and presents with a 
letter to say he was unworthy of her and 
wished her every happiness? 

BRoADBENT Well, even that would set the 
poor girl's mind at rest 

poyLe Would st? I wonder! One thing I 
can tell you, and that 1s that Nora would wart 
until she died of old age sooner than ask my 
intentions or condescend to hint at the possi- 
bihty of my having any You dont know 
what Insh pride is England may have 
knocked a good deal of 1t out of me, but she’s 
never been m England, and f I had to choose 
between wounding that dehcacy m her and 
hitting her in the face, I’d Int her imn the face 
without a moment’s hesitation 

BROADBENT [who has been nursing lus knee 
and reflecting, apparently rather agreeably] You 
now, all this sounds rather mteresting 
Theres the Irish charm about ıt Thats the 
worst of you the Irish charm doesnt exist for 
you 

poyvLe Oh yes it does But it’s the charm 
of a dream Live in contact with dreams and 
you will get something of their charm hve 
an contact with facts and you will get some- 
thing of their brutality I wish I could find 
a country to hve in where the facts were not 
brutal and the dreams not unreal 

BROADBENT [changing his atitude and re- 
sponding to Doyle's earnestness nith deep con- 
vicon his elbows on the table and his hands 
clenched) Dont despar, Larry, old boy 
things may look blach, but there will be a 
great change after the next election 

DOYLE [jumping up} Oh, get out, you idiot! 

BRoapbenrT [rising also, not a bit snubbed} 
Ha! ha! you may laugh, but we shall see 
However, dont let us argue rbout that Come 
now! you ask my advice about Miss Reilly? 

DOSLE [reddening] No I dont Damn your 
advice! [Softening] Lets have 1t, all the same 

BROADBFAT Well, everything you tell me 
about her impresses me favorably She seems 
to have the feelings of a lady, and though 
we must face the fact that in England her 
income would hardly muntan her im the 
lower middle class— 


DOYLE [interrupting] Now looh here, Tom 


That reminds me When you go to Ireland, 
just drop talking about the middle class and 
bragging of belonging to1t In Ireland 5 oure 
either a gentleman or youre not Ifyou want 
to be particularly offensive to Nora, you can 
call her a Papist, but ify ou call her a middle- 
class woman, Heaven help you! 

BROADBENT [irrepressible] Never fear Youre 
all descended from the ancient hings I hnow 
that [Complacently} I'm not so tactless as you 
think, my boy [Earzest again] 1 expect to 
find Miss Reilly a perfect lady, and I strongly 
advise you to come and have another looh 
at her before you make up your mind about 
her By the way, have you a photograph of 
her? 

porte Her photographsstopped at tw enty- 
five 

BROADBENT [saddened] Ah yes, I suppose so 
[With feeling, severely} Larry youve treated 
that poor girl disgracefully 

poyte By George, if she only knew that 
two men were talking about her hhe this—! 

BROADBENT She wouldnt hke it, would she? 
Of course not We ought to be ashamed of 
ourselves, Larry [More and more carried anay 
by hes new fancy] You know, I have a sort of 
presentment that Miss Reilly is a very 
supenor woman 

DOXLE [staring hard at kim] Oh! you have, 
have you? 

BROADBENT Yes Ihave Theres something 
very touchmg about the history of this 
beautiful girl 

pove Beau—! Oho! Heres a chance for 
Nora! and for me! [Calling] Hodson 

Hopson [appearing at the bedroom door} Did 
you call, sir? 

poyre Pack for me too I’m going to 
Ireland with Mr Broadbent 

Hopson Right, sir [He retires into the bed- 
room] 

BROADBENT [clapping Doyle on the shoulder] 
Thank you, old chap Thank you 


ACT II 


Rosscullen Westward a hulinde of granite 
rock and heather slopes upward across the pros- 
pect from south to north A huge stone stands 
on ttin a naturally impossible place, as afit had 
been tossed up there by a grant Over the brow, 
tn the desolate valley beyond, ts a round toner 
A lonely nitte high road trending anay sest- 
ward pasi the tower loses ttself at the foot of the 
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far mountains It1s evening, and there are great 
breadths of silken green tn the Irish shy The sun 
ts setting 
A man mith the face of a young saint, yet mth 
white har and perhaps 50 years on his bach, 1s 
standing near the stone wn a trance of intense 
melancholy, looking over the halls as of by mere 
intensity of gaze he could merce the glories of the 
sunset and see into the streets of heaven He rs 
dressed m blach, and ıs rather more clerical in 
appearance than most Enghsh curates are nowa- 
days, but he does not wear the collar and waist- 
coat of a parish priest He ts roused from hes 
trance by the chirp of an insect from a tuft of 
grass in a crevice of the stone Hts face relaxes 
he turns quetly, and gravely takes off his hat to 
the tuft, addressing the insect ın a brogue whch 
ts the gocular assumption of a gentleman and not 
the natural speech of a peasant 
THE MAN An 1s that yourself, Misther 
Grasshopper? I hope I see you well this fine 
evenin 
THE GRASSHOPPER [prompt and shrill ın 
answer) X X 
THE MAN [encouragingly] Thats right I 
suppose now youve come out to make your- 
self miserable be admyerm the sunset? 
THE GRASSHOPPER [sadly] X X 
THE MAN Aye, youre a thrue Insh grass- 
hopper 
THE GRASSHOPPER [loudly] X X X 
THE MAN Three cheers for ould Ireland, 1s 
1t? That helps you to face out the misery and 
the poverty and the torment, doesnt 1t? 
THE GRASSHOPPER [plamtwely] X X 
THE MaN Ah, it’s no use, me poor little 
friend If you could yump as far as a kangaroo 
you couldnt yump away from your own heart 
an its punishment You can only look at 
Heaven from here you cant reach it There! 
[pointing mih hs sch to the sunset) thats the 
gate o glory, isnt 1t? 
THE GRASSHOPPER [assenting] X X 
THE MAN Sure it’s the wise grasshopper 
yar to know that But tell me this, Misther 
Unworldly Wiseman why does the sight of 
Heaven wring your heart an mine as the 
sight of holy wather wrings the heart o the 
divil? What wickedness have you done to 
bring that curse on you? Here! where are 
you jumpin to? Wheres your manners to go 
skyrocketin hke that out o the box in the 
middle o your confession [he threatens st mih 
his steck}? 
THE GRASSHOPPER [penttently] X 
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THE MAN [lowering the stich] I accept you 
apology, but dont do 1t again And now tell 
me one thing before I let you go home to 
bed Which would you say this counthry 
was hell or purgatory? 

THE GRASSHOPPER X 

THE MAN Hell! Fath I’m afraid youre 
night I wondher what you and me did when 
we were alive to get sent here 

THE GRASSHOPPER [shrelly] K X 

THE MAN [nodding] Well, as you say, it's 
a delicate subject, and I wont press 3t on you 
Now off widja 

THE GRASSHOPPER X X [It springs away} 

THE MAN [zaving his stich] God speed you! 
[He walls away past the stone towards the brow 
of the hill Immediately a young laborer, his face 
distorted mith terror, slips round from behind 
the stone] 

THE LABORER [crossing himself repeatedly) 
Oh glory be to God! glory be to God! Oh 
Holy Mother an all the saints! Oh murdher! 
murdher! [Beside himself, calling] Fadher 
Keegan! Fadher Keegan! 

THE MAN [iurning] Who’s there? Whats 
that? (He comes bach and finds the laborer, who 
clasps hes knees] Patsy Farrell! What are you 
doing here? 

patsy Oh for the love o God dont lave me 
here wi dhe grasshopper I hard 1t spakin to 
you Dont let ıt do me any harm, Father 
darlint 

KEEGAN Get up, you foolish man, get up 
Are you afraid of a poor insect because I 
pretended it was talking to me? 

patsy Oh, it was no pretendin, Fadher 
dear Didnt 1t give three cheers n say 1t was 
a divil out o hell? Oh say youll see me safe 
home, Fadher, n put a blessin on me or some- 
thin (he moans mith terror] 

KEEGAN What were you doing there, 
Patsy, stn? Were you spym on me? 

patsy No, Fadher on me oath an soul I 
wasnt I was waitn to meet Masther Larry 
n carry his luggage from the car, n I fell 
asleep on the grass, n you woke me talkin to 
the grasshopper, n I hard its wicked httle 
voice Oh, d’ye think I'll die before the year’s 
out, Fadher? 

KEEGAN For shame, Patsy! Is that your 
religion, to be afraid of a ttle deeshy grass- 
hopper? Suppose 1t was a divi, what call 
have you to fear it? If I could ketch 21t, Pd 
make you take st home widja in your hat for 
a penance 
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patsy Sure, 1f you wont let ıt harm me, 
I’m not afraid, your riverence [He gets up, a 
litle reassured He ws a callow, flaxen polled, 
smoothfaced, donny chinned lad, fully gronn 
but not yet fully filled out, nith blue eyes and 
an instinctively acqured air of helplessness and 
silliness, endicating, not hts real character, but a 
cunning developed by hus constant dread of a 
hostile dominance, which he habitually tres to 
disarm and tempt into unmasking by pretending 
to be a much greater fool than he really ts Eng- 
lishmen think him half-eitted, hich 1s exactly 
what he intends them to think He ts clad ın cor- 
duroy trousers, unbuttoned watstcoat, and coarse 
blue striped shirt] 

KEEGAN [admonttorily] Patsy what did I 
tell you about calli me Father Keegan an 
your reverence? What did Father Dempsey 
tell you about it? 

patsy Yis, Fadher 

KEEGAN Father! 

patsy [desperately] Arra, hwat am I to call 
you? Yadher Dempsey sez youre not a priest, 
n we all hnow youre not a man, n how do 
we know what ud happen to us if we shewed 
any disrespect to you? N sure they say wanse 
a pnest always a pnest 

KEEGAN [sternly] It’s not for the like of you, 
Patsy, to go behind the instruction of your 
parish priest and set yourself up to judge 
whether your Church is nght or wrong 

patsy Sure I know that, sir 

neEGAN The Church Jet me be its prest 
as long as it thought me fit for 1ts work 
When 1t tooh away my papers ıt meant you 
to know that I was only a poor madman, 
unfit and unworthy to take charge of the souls 
of the people 

patsy But wasnt it only because you hnew 
more Latn than Father Dempsey that he was 
jealous of you? 

KEEGAN [scolding kım to leep himself from 
smilmg| How dar you, Patsy Farrell, put 
your own wiched bttle spites and foolish- 
nesses into the heart of your priest? For two 
pins Fd tell hım what you just said 

patsy [coazng] Sure you wouldnt— 

heEGAN Wouldnt I? God forgive you! 
youre little better than a heathen 

pats: Deedn I am, Fadher its me brud- 
dher the tinsrmth m Dublin 3 oure thinkin of 
Sure he had to be a freethinher when he 
larnt a thrade and went to hye in the town 

nEEGAN Well, he'll get to Heaven before 
jou if} oure not careful, Patsy And now you 


hsten to me, ance and for all Youll talk to 
me and pray for me by the name of Pether 
Keegan, so you will And when youre angry 
and tempted to hft your hand agen the 
donkey or stamp jour foot on the little 
grasshopper, remember that the donkey's 
Pether Keegan's brother, and the grass- 
hopper Pether Keegan’s frend And when 
youre tempted to throw a stone at a sinner 
or a curse at a beggar, remember that 
Pether Keegan is a worse sinner and a worse 
beggar, and heep the stone and the curse 
for him the next time you meet him Now 
say God bless you, Pether, to me before I go, 
just to practise you a bit 

patsy Sure it wouldnt be right, adher 
I cant— 

KEEGAN Yes you can Now out with it, or 
TIl put this stich into your hand an mahe you 
Int me with it 

patsy [throning himself on las knees in an 
ecstasy of adoration} Sure it’s your blessin 
I want, Tadher Keegan I'll have no luck 
widhout it 

KEEGAN [shocked] Get up out o that, man 
Dont kneel to me I’m not a saint 

patsy [ith wtense conviction} Oh in throth 
yar, sr [Zhe grasshopper chirps Patsy, terri- 

fied, clutches at Keegan’s hands| Dont set 1t on 
me, Fadher I'll do anythin you bid me 

KEEGAN [pulling him up] You bosthoon, zou! 
Dont you see that it only whistled to tell me 
Miss Reilly's comin? There! Look at her and 
pull yourself together for shame Of widja 
to the road youll be late for the car if you 
dont mahe haste [bustling him donn ihe hill] 
I can see the dust of ıt m the gap already 

PATSY The Lord save ust [He goes donn the 
hull towards the road like a haunted man} 

Nora Reilly comes donn the hill A shght 
neak woman tn a pretty muslin print goin (her 
best), she ıs a figure commonplace enough to 
Irish eyes, but on the inhabitants of fatter-fed, 
cronded, husthng and bustling modern countries 
she makes a very different impression The ab- 
sence of any symptoms of coarseness or hardness 
or appetite in her, her comparalne dehkcacy of 
manner and sensthility of apprehension, her fine 
hands and frail figure, her novel accent, sith the 
caressing plaintive Insh melody of her speech, 
give her a charm which ıs all the more effecte 
because, being untravelled, she 1s unconscious of 
ut, and never dreams of deliberately dramatizing 
and exploiting ut, as the Irtshromen tn England 
do For Tom Broadbent therefore, an attractie 
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woman, whom he would even call ethereal To 
Larry Doyle, an everyday woman fit only for the 
eighteenth century, helpless, useless, almost sez- 
less, an tnuald mithout the excuse of disease, an 
encarnatton of everything in Ireland that drove 
fam out of tt These judgments have litle value 
and no finality, but they are the judgments on 
mach her fate hangs gust at present Keegan 
touches hes hat to her. he does not take wt off 

nora Mr Keegan I want to speak to you 
a minute if you dont mind 

KEEGAN [dropping the broad Irish vernacular 
of his speech to Patsy} An hour xf you hke, 
Miss Reilly youre always welcome Shall we 
sit down? 

nora Thank you [They sit on the heather 
She ws shy and anxious, but she comes to the 
point promptly because she can think of nothing 
else] They say you did a gradle o travelling 
at one time 

KEEGAN Well, you see I’m not a Mnooth 
man [he means that he was not a student at May- 
nooth College] When I was young I admired 
the older generation of priests that had been 
educated ım Salamanca So when I felt sure 
of my vocation I went to Salamanca Then 
I walked from Salamanca to Rome, an sted 
ın a monastery there for a year My pilgrim- 
age to Rome taught me that walking ıs a 
better way of travellmg than the train, so I 
walked from Rome to the Sorbonne ın Pans, 
and J wish I could have walked from Pans 
to Oxford, for I was very sick on the sea 
After a year of Oxford I had to walk to 
Jerusalem to walk the Oxford feeling off me 
From Jerusalem I came back to Patmos, and 
spent six months at the monastery of Mount 
Athos From that I came to Ireland and 
settled down as a pansh priest until I went 
mad 

nora [startled] Oh dont say that 

KEEGAN Why not? Dont you know the 
story? how I confessed a black man and gave 
him absolution? and how he put a spell on 
me and drove me mad? 

nora How can you talk such nonsense 
about yourself? For shame! 

KEEGAN It’s not nonsense at all 1t’s true— 
una way But never mind the black man 
Now that you know what a travelled man I 
am, what can I do for you? [She hesitates and 
pluchs nervously at the heather He stays her 
hand gently| Dear Mass Nora dont pluck the 
httle flower If ıt was a pretty baby you 
wouldnt want to pull its head off and stick 
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it in a vawse o water to look at [The grass- 
hopper chirps Keegan turns his head and ad- 
dresses it ın the vernacular) Be asy, me son 
she wont spoil the swing-swong in your httle 
three [To Nora, resuming his urbane style] 
You see I’m quite cracked, but never mind 
*m harmless Now what is yt? 

NORA [embarrassed] Oh, only idle curiosity 
I wanted to hnow whether you found Ireland 
—I mean the country part of Ireland, of 
course—very small and backwardhke when 
you came back to ıt from Rome and Oxford 
and all the great cities 

KEEGAN. When I went to those great aes 
I saw wonders I had never seen 1n Ireland 
But when I came back to Ireland I found 
all the wonders there waiting for me You 
see they had been there all the time, but 
my eyes had never been opened to them I 
did not know what my own house was hike, 
because I had never been outside 1t 

nors D’yethink thats thesame with every- 
body? 

KEEGAN With everybody who has eyes in 
his soul as well as in his head 7 

nora But really and truly now, werent 
the people rather disappomting? I should 
think the girls must have seemed rather 
coarse and dowdy after the foreign princesses 
and people? But I suppose a priest wouldnt 
notice that 

KEEGAN It’s a priest’s business to notice 
everything I wont tell you all I noticed 
about women, but I'll tell youths The more 
a man knows, and the farther he travels, the 
more hkely he 1s to marry a country girl after- 
wards 

woras [blushing mth delight] Youre joking, 
Mr Keegan I’m sure yar 

KEEGAN My way of joking 1s to tell the 
truth It’s the funmest joke m the world 

wora (tncredulous| Galong with you! 

KEEGAN [sprenging up achwvely| Shall we go 
down to the road and meet the car? [She 
gives hem her hand and he helps her up| Patsy 
Farrell told me you were expecting young 
Doyle 

nora [tossing her chin up at once] Ob, I’m 
not expecting him particularly It’s a wonder 
he’s come back at all After staying away 
eighteen years he can harly expect us to be 
very anxious to see him can he now? 

KEEGAN Well, not anwous perhaps, but 
you will be curious to see how much he’s 
changed 1n all these years 
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nona [nth a sudden bitter flush] I suppose 
thats all that brings hım back to looh at us, 
just to see how much weve changed Well, 
he can wart and see me be candlehght I 
didnt come out to meet him I’m going to 
walk to the Round Tower [going nest across 
the hall) 

KEEGAN You couldnt do better this fine 
evenmg [Gravely] I'll tell him where youve 
gone [She turns as tf to forbud him, but the 
deep understanding wn has eyes makes that tm- 
possible, and she only looks at him earnestly and 
goes He watches her disappear on the other side 
of the hull, then says) Aye, he’s come to tor- 
ment you, and youre driven already to tor- 
ment him [He shakes hes head, and goes slowly 
away across the lull wn the opposite direction, 
lost in thought) 

By tus time the car has arrwed, and dropped 
three of uts passengers on the lugh road at the 
Joot of the hall Kıs a monster gaunting car, 
black and dilaprdated, one of the last surwvors 
of the public vehicles known to earler generations 
as Beeyankiny cars, the Irish having laid violent 
tongues on the name of their projector, one 
Brancon, an enterprising Italan The three 
passengers are the partsh priest, Father Demp- 
sey, Cornelus Doyle, Larry's father, and Broad- 
bent, all ın overcoats and as stiff as only an 
Irish car could make them 

The priest, stout and fatherly, falls far short 
of that finest type of countryside pastor which 
represents the genius of priesthood, but he ts 
equally far above the base type tn whach a strong- 
minded unscrupulous peasant uses the Church 
to extort money, poner, and privilege He ıs 
a priest neher by vocalion nor ambilion, but 
because the life sutts him He kas boundless 
authority over hts flock, and taxes them stiffly 
enough to be a rich man The old Protestant 
ascendency ıs now too broken io gall lam On 
the whole, an easygoing, amiable, even modest 
man as long as his dues are pad and his authority 
and dignity fully admitted 

Cornelius Doyle ts an elder of the small niry 
type, tutth a hardskanned, rather norred face, 
clean shaven except for sandy whiskers blanch- 
tng into a lustreless pale yellow and quite nhite 
at the roots Its dress 1s that of a country-tonn 
man of business that ts, an oldish shooting sut, 
nith elastic sided boots quite unconnected mth 
shooting Feeling shy nith Broadbent, hets hasty, 
rhech ts his nay of trying to appear gemal 

Broadbent, for reasons mhich wll appear 
later, has no luggage except a field glass and a 


gude book The other two hare left thers to the 
unfortunate Patsy Farrell, nho struggles up the 
hull after them, loaded nith a saci of potatoes, a 
hamper, a fat goose, a colossal salmon,and several 
paper parcels 

Cornelius leads the nay up the hill, nith Broad- 
bent at hts heels The priest follows Patsy lags 
laboriously behind 

connetivs This is a bit of a chmb, Mr 
Broadbent, but it’s shorter than goin round 
be the road 

BROADBENT [stopping fo examine the great 
stone] Just a moment, Mr Doyle I want to 
look at this stone It must be Fiman’s die- 
cast 

CORNELIUS [in blank benilderment] Hwat? 

BROADBENT Murray describes it One of 
your great national heroes—I cant pro- 
nounce the name—TIiman Somebody , I think 

FATHER DEMPSEY [also perplexed, and rather 
scandahized] Is it Tin McCool you mean? 

BroapbenT I daresay itis (Referring to the 
guide book] Murray says that a huge stone, 
probably of Drundic origi, 1s still pomted 
out as the die cast by Tin in his celebrated 
match with the devil 

CORNELIUS [dubrously] Jeuce a word I ever 
heard of it! 

FATHER DEMPSEY [very seriously indeed, and 
even a little severely] Dont believe any such 
nonsense, sir There never was any such 
thing When people talk to you about Tin 
McCool and the lhe, take no notice of them 
It’s all idle stomes and superstition 

BROADBENT [somen hat indignantly, for to be 
rebuked by an Irish priest for superstition ts 
more than he can stand) You dont suppose I 
believe at, do you? 

FATHER DEMPSEX Oh, I thought jou did 
D’ye see the top o the Roun Tower there? 
thats an anhquity worth lookin at 

BROADBENT [deeply interested) Have zou any 
theory as to what the Round Towers were 
for? 

FATHER DFuPsFs [a little offended} A theory? 
Me! [Theories are connected in hts mind mwih 
the late Professor Tyndall and nith screnisfic 
sceplcism generally also perhaps nth the view 
that the Round Towers are phallic symbols] 

CORNELIUS [remonstrating] Tather Dempsey 
1s the pnest of the pansh, Mr Broadbent 
Whit would he be domg with a theory? 

FATHER Drupsry [sith gentle emphasis] 1 
haveaknowledgeof whit the Roun Towers 
were, if thats what you mean They are the 
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forefingers of the early Church, pointing us 
all to God 

Patsy, intolerably overburdened, loses hus 
balance and sits dorn involuntarily His bur- 
dens are scattered over the Inilside Cornelus 
and Father Dempsey turn furiously on him, 
leaving Broadbent beaming at the stone and the 
toner mith fatuous interest 

CORNELIUS Oh, be the hohey, the sammuin’s 
broke in two! You schoopid ass, what d’ye 
mean? 

FATHER DEMPSEY Are you drunk, Patsy 
Farrell? Did I tell you to carry that hamper 
carefully or did I not? 

pats: [rubbing the back of his head mhich 
has almost dinted a slab of granite| Sure me 
fut shpt Howhn I carry three men’s luggage 
at wanst? 

FATHER DEMPSEY You were told to leave 
behind what you couldnt carry, an go back 
forit 

patsy. An whose things was I to lave 
behind? Hwat would your reverence thnk 
if I left your hamper behind in the wet grass, 
n hwat would the masther say if I left the 
sammin and the goose be the side o the road 
for annywan to pick up? 

corneLius Oh youve a dale to say for 
yourself, you butther-fingered omadhaun 
Waitll Ant Judy sees the state o that sam- 
min she’]] talk to you Here! pmmy that 
birdn that fish there, an tahe Father Demp- 
sey’s hamper to his house for him, n then 
come back for the rest 

FATHER DEMPSEY Do Patsy And mind 
you dont fall down again 

patsy Sure J— 

CORNELIUS [bustling Jum up the hill} Whisht! 
heres Ant Judy [Patsy goes grumbling m 
disgrace, mth Father Dempsey’s hamper] 

Aunt Judy comes dorn the hill, a woman of 
50 tn no may remarl able, luely and busy mithout 
energy or grip, placed without tranquillity, Fandly 
sithout concern for others indeed sctthout much 
concern for herself a contented product of a 
narrow, siramless life She rears her hair parted 
in the middle and qutte smooth mith a flattened 
bun atthe bacl Her dress ts a plain brown frock, 
mith a moollen pelerine of black and antline 
mauve over her shoulders, all very trim in honor 
of the occasion She looks round for Larry, ts 
puseled, then stares incredulously at Broadbent 

AUNT JUDY Surely to goodness thats not 

ou, L i 
a aes Arra how could he be Larry, 
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woman alive? Larry’s in no hurry home it 
seems I havnt set eyes on him Thus 1s his 
fmend, Mr Broadbent. Mr Broadbent me 
sister Judy 

AUNT JUDY [hospiiably going to Broadbent 
and shaking hands heartily} Mr Broadbent! 
Fancy me takin you for Larry! Sure we 
havnt seen a sight of him for eighteen years, 
n he ony a lad when he left us 

BROADBENT It’s not Larry’s fault he was 
to have been here before me He started in 
our motor an hour before Mr Doyle arnved, 
to meet us at Athenmullet, intending to get 
here long before me. 

AUNT JUDY Lord save us! do you think he’s 
had n avıdnt? 

BROADBENT No he’s wired to say he’s had 
a breakdown and will come on as soon as he 
can He expects to be here at about ten 

aust Jupy There now! Fancy him trustn 
himself in a motor and we all expectn hm! 
Just hke him! he’d never do anything hhe 
anybody else Well, what cant be cured must 
be iwnjoored Come on in, all of you You 
must be dyin for your tea, Mr Broadbent. 

BROADBENT [ath a shght start] Oh, I’m 
afraid it’s too late for tea fhe looks at his 
maich] 

Aust JUDY Not a bit we never have it 
airher than this I hope they gave you a good 
dinner at Athenmullet 

BROADBENT [trying to conceal his consterna- 
tion as he realizes that he ts not going to get any 
dinner after fis drive} Oh—er—excellent, 
excellent By the way, hadnt I better see 
about a room at the hotel? [They stare at kum] 

corveLius The hotel! 

FATHER DEMPSEY Hwat hotel? 

aunt sopy Indeedn youre not gom to a 
hotel. Youll stay with us I’d have put you 
into Larry’s room, ony the boy’s pallyass 1s 
too short for you, but we'll make a comfort- 
able bed for you on the sofa ın the parlor” 

BROADBENT Youre very kind, Miss Doyle, 
but really I’m ashamed to give you so much 
trouble unnecessarily I shant mind the hotel 
in the least. 

FATHER DEMPSEY 
hotel in Rosscullen 

proapBEeNT No hotel! Why, the driver told 
me there was the finest hotel in Ireland here 

They regard him goylessly} 
Me sant pan Soli you mnd what the 
hke of him would tell you* Sure he’d say 
hwatever was the least trouble to himself and 


Man alse! theres no 
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the pleasantest to you, thmkin you might 
give him a thruppeny bit for himself or the 
like 

BROADBENT Perhaps theres a public house 

FATHER DEMPSEY [grimly] Theres seventeen 

aunt supy Ah then, how could you stay 
at a pubhe house? theyd have no place to 
put you even if xt was a mght place for you 
to go Come! 1s xt the sofa youre afraid of? 
If xt 1s, you can have me own bed I can 
sleep with Nora 

BROADBENT Not at all, not at all I should 
be only too delighted But to upset your 
arrangements in this way— 

connetius [anstous to cut short the discusseon, 
wiach makes him ashamed of his house, for he 
guesses Broadbent's standard of comfort a little 
more accurately than tus sister does| Thats all 
nght stl be no trouble at all Hweres Nora? 

auntsupy Oh, how do I know? She shpped 
out a httle while ago I thought she was 
goin to meet the car 

CORNELIUS [dissatisfied] It’s a queer thng 
of her to run out o the way at such a time 

AUNT supy Sure she’s a queer girl alto- 
gether Come Come in come in 

FATHER DEMPSEY I'll say good-mght, Mr 
Broadbent If theres anything I can do for 
you m this parish, let me know [He shakes 
hands mth Broadbent] r 

BROADBENT [effustvely cordial] Thank you, 
Father Dempsey Dehghted to have met 
you, sir 

FATHER DEMPSEY [passing on io Aunt Judy} 
Good-night, Miss Doyle 

aunt Jupy Wont you stay to tea? 

FATHER DEMPSEX Not to-night, thank you 
hindly I have business to do at home [He 
turns to go, and meets Patsy Farrell returning 
unloaded] Have you left that hamper for me? 

PATSY Yis, your reverence 

FATHER DEMPSEY Thats a good lad [gomg] 

patsy [to Aunt Judy} Fadher Keegan sez— 

FATHER DEMPSEY [turmng sharply on him} 
Whats that you say? 

patsy [frightened] Fadher Keegan— 

FATHER DEMPSEY How often have you 
heard me bid you call Master Keegan in Ins 
proper name, the same as I do? Father 
Keegan indeed! Cant you tell the difference 
between your priest and any ole madman 
in a black coat? 


ratsy Sure I'm afraid he might put a spell 
on me 


FATHER DEMPSEY [zrathfully] You mind 
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what I tell you or I'll put a spell on y ou thattl 
make you lep D’ye mind that now’ [He goes 
home] 

Patsy goes down the hall to retrieve the fish, 
the bird, and the sack 

aunt supy Ah, hwy cant you hold your 
tongue, Patsy, before Father Dempsey? 

patsy Well, hwat was I to do? Father 
Keegan bid me tell you Miss Nora was gone 
to the Roun Tower 

Aunt JUD} An hwy couldnt you wart to 
tell us until Father Dempsey was gone? 

patsy I was afeerd o forgetn it, and then 
may be he’d a sent the grasshopper or the 
httle dark looker into me at mght to remind 
me of it [The dark looker ts the common grey 
kizard, which ıs supposed to walk donn the 
throats of tncautrous sleepers and cause them to 
perish in a slow decline} 

CoRNELIUS Yah, you great gium, jou! 
Whdyer grasshoppers and dark loohers! Here 
take up them things and let me hearr no more 
o your foolish hp [Patsy obeys) You can take 
the sammin under your oxther [He edges 
the salmon into Patsy's avilla} 

PATSY I can take the goose too, sir Put it 
on me back n gimmy the nech of it ın me 
mouth [Corneltus ts about to comply thought- 
lessly] 

aunt supy { feeling that Broadbent's presence 
demands special punctthousness}| Tor shame, 
Patsy! to offer to take the goose in your 
mouth that we have to eat after you! The 
masterll bring it 1n for you 

pats: Arra what would a dead goose care 
for me mouth? [He takes his load up the hill] 

corneLius Hwats Nora doin at the Roun 
Tower? 

auntsupy Oh, the Lord knows! Romanein, 
I suppose Praps she thinks Larry would go 
there to look for her and see her safe home 

BROADBENT Miss Reilly must not be left 
to wait and walh home alone at night Shall 
I go for her? 

AUNT JUDY [contemptuously] Arra hwat ud 
happen to her? Hurry in now, Corny Come, 
Mr Broadbent I left the tea on the hob to 
draw, and itll be blach if we dont go in an 
drink ıt 

They go up the full It ts dusk by this time 

Broadbent does not fare so badly after all at 
Aunt Judy’s board He gets not only tea and 
bread-and-butter, but more mutton chops than he 
has ever conceived it possible to eat al one sitting 
There ts also a most filling substance called 
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potato cake Hardly have his fears of being 
starved been replaced by hus first nusgeving that 
he ıs eating too much and mall be sorry for ut 
tomorrow, when lus appetite ıs revived by the 
production of a bottle of wllicrtly distilled whisky, 
called potcheen, which he has read and dreamed 
of (he calls tt potiine) and 1s now at last to taste 
His goodhumor rises almost to excitement before 
Cornelus shews signs of sleepiness The contrast 
between Aunt Judy’s table service and that of 
the south and east coast hotels at nhich he spends 
hus Fridays-to-Tuesdays when he 1s 1x London, 
seems lo him delightfully Irish The almost 
total atrophy of any sense of enjoyment in 
Cornelius, or even any destre for it or toleration 
of the possibility of hfe being something better 
than a round of sordid mornes, relieved by 
tobacco, punch, fine mornings, and petty successes 
ın buying and seling, passes nith has guest as 
the whimsical affectakon of a shrewd Irish 
humorist and tncorrigzble spendthrift Aunt Judy 
seems to him an incarnate gohe The lkelthood 
that the yoke will pall after a month or so, and 
ıs probably not apparent at any time to born 
Rossculleners, or that he himself unconsciously 
entertains Aunt Judy by his fantastic English 
personality and English mspronunciations, does 
not occur to lum for a moment In the end he ts 
so charmed, and so loth to go to bed ond perhaps 
dream of prosaic England, that hetnststs on gomg 
outto smoke a cigar and look for Nora Reilly at 
the Round Toner Not that any special insistence 
as needed, for the English wnhibiiwve instinct does 
not seem to exist ın Rosscullen Just as Nora’s 
liking to miss a meal and stay out at the round 
Toner ıs accepted as a sufficient reason for her 
dong tt,and for the famıly going to bed and lear- 
ing the door open for her, so Broadbent's whimto 
go out for a late stroll provokes netther hospitable 
remonstrance nor surprise Indeed Aunt Judy 
wants to get rid of lum whilst she makes a bed 
for hım on the sofa So off he goes, full fed, 
happy and enthustastic, to explore the valley by 
moonlight 

The Round Tower stands about half an Irish 
male from Rosscullen, some fifty yards south of 
the road on a knoll with a cercle of mde green- 
sward ont The road once ran over thts knoll, 
but modern engineering has tempered the level to 
the Beeyanlany car by carrying the road partly 
round the knoll and partly through a cutting, so 
that the way from the road to the tower ts a 
footpath up the embankment through furze and 
brambles 

On the edge of this slope, at the top of the 
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path, Norazs straining her eyes tn the moonlight, 
watching for Larry Át lasi she gues ut up mith 
a sob of tmpahence, and retreats to the hoary 
foot of the toner, nhere she sits down discour- 
aged and cres a litle Then she settles herself 
resignedly to wait, and hums a song—not an 
Insh mclody, but a hackneyed Enghsh draning 
room ballad of the season before last—until some 
slight noise suggests a footstep, nhen she springs 
up eagerly and runs to the edge of the slope again 

Some moments of stlence and suspense follow, 
broken by unmistakable footsteps She gues a 
hitle gasp as she sees a man approaching 

nora Is that you, Larry? [Frightened a 
liile] Who’s that? 

BROADBENT’S torce from below on the path 
Dont be alarmed 

nora Oh, what an Enghsh accent youve 
got! 

BROADBENT [resing nio mew) I must mtro- 
duce myself— 

noRA [uolently startled, retreating} It’s not 
you! Who are you? What do you want? 

BROADBENT [advancing] I’m really so sorry 
to have alarmed jou, Miss Reilly My name 
1s Broadbent Larry’s friend, you know 

nora (chelled| And has Mr Doyle not come 
with you? 

BROADBENT No Ive come instead I hope 
I am not unwelcome i 

nora [deeply mori:fied| I’m sorry Mr Doyle 
should have given you the trouble, I’m sure 

BROADBENT You see, as a stranger and an 
Enghshman, I thought 1t would beinteresting 
to see the Round Tower by moonhght 

xora Oh, you came to see the tower 
I thought—[confused, trying to recover her 
manners| Oh, of course I was so startled It’s 
a beautiful mght, isnt 1t? 

BroapBevt Lovely I must explain why 
Larry has not come himself 

nora Why should he come? He’s seen the 
tower often enough it’s no attraction to 
him [Genteelly] An what do you think of 
Ireland, Mr Broadbent? Have you ever been 
here before? 

BROADBENT Never 

nora An how do you hke rt? 

BROADBENT [suddenly betrayıng a conditton of 
extreme sentumentality| I can hardly trust my- 
self to say how much I like st The magic of 
this Insh scene, and—I really dont want to 
be personal, Miss Reilly, but the charm of 
your Insh voice— 

nora [quite accustomed to gallantry, and 
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your laughing at the feeling 1 gave me You 
— [agan strugghng mith a surge of emotion] 
you dont know what ]—[hechohes for amoment 
and then blurts out mth unnatural steadiness} 
Will you be my wife? 

nora [promptly] Deed I wont The idea! 
[Looking at hım more carefully) Arra, come 
home, Mr Broadbent, and get your senses 
back agam I thnk youre not accustomed 
to potcheen punch ın the evening after your 
tea 

BROADBENT [horrified] Do you mean to say 
that I—I—J—my God! that I appear drunk 
to you, Miss Reilly? 

nora [compas szonately] How many tumblers 
had you? i 

BROADBENT [helplessly] Two 

nora The flavor of the turf prevented you 
noticing the strength of ıt Youd better 
come home to bed 

BROADBENT [fearfully agıtated] But this 18s 
such a horrible doubt to put mto my mmd 
—to—to— For Heaven’s sake, Miss Reilly, 
am I really drunk? 

nora [soothingly] Youll be able to judge 
better in the morning Come on now back 
with me, an think no more about it [She 
takes his arm mith motherly solicitude and urges 
hum genily towards the path] 

BROADBENT [yrelding ın despar) I must be 
drunk frightfully drunk, for your voice drove 
meoutofmy senses— [he stumbles over a stone) 
No on my word, on my most sacred word of 
honor, Miss Really, I tripped over that stone 
It was an accident 1t was indeed 

nora Yes, of course 1t was Just take my 
arm, Mr Broadbent, while we’re gom down 
the path to the road Youll be all mght 
then j 

BROADBENT [submisswvely taking tt] I cant 
sufficiently apologize, Miss Reilly, or express 
my sense of your kindness when I am in 
such a disgusting state How could I be such 
a bea—[he trips again} damn the heather! my 
foot caught m ıt 

NorA Steady now, steady Come along 
come [Hezs led down to the road zn the character 
of a convicted drunkard To him there ts some- 
thing divine tn the sympathette indulgence she 
substitutes for the angry disgust mth which one 
of las own countrywomen nould resent hes 
supposed condilion And ke kas no suspicion of 
the fact, or of her ıgnorance of tt, that when an 
Englishman zs sentimental he behaves very much 

as an Inshman does when he ts drunk] 
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ACT III 

Next mormng Broadbent and Larry are siling 
at the ends of a break fast table in ihe mddle of a 
small grass plot before Cornelius Doyle’s house 
They have finshed their meal, and are buried an 
newspapers Most of the crockery ıs crowded 
upon a large square blach.tray of gapanned 
metal The teapot ıs of brown delft nare There 
ıs no silver, and the butter, on a dinner plate, 1s 
en bloc The background to ths breakfast 1s the 
house, a small white slated building, accessible 
by a half-glased door A person coming out into 
the garden by thts door nould find the table 
straight in front of him, and a gate leading to 
the road half nay down the garden on hes right, 
or, of he turned sharp to hus left, he could pass 
round the end of the house through an unkempt 
shrubbery The mutilated remnant of a huge 
plaster statue, nearly dissolved by the rans of 
a century, and vaguely resembling a majestic 
Jemale in Roman draperies, nith a wreath in her 
hand, stands neglected amid the laurels Such 
statues, though apparently norks of art, grow 
naturally in Irish gardens Their germination 
1s a mystery to the oldest inhabitants, to whose 
means and tastes they are totally foreign 

There ts a rustic bench, much soled by the 
birds, and decorttcated and split by the neather, 
near ihe hile gaie Át the opposite stde, a basket 
hes unmolested because 1t might as nell be there 
as anywhere else An empty char at the table 
mas lately occuped by Cornelius, who has 
Jintshed his breakfast and gone tn to the room in 
which he recerves rents and keeps his books and 
cash, known in the household as “the office ” 
This char, like the tno occupied by Larry and 
Broadbent, has a mahogany frame and is up- 
holstered tn blach horsehair 

Larry rises and goes off through the shrubbery 
maith his newspaper Hodson comes in through 
the garden gate, disconsolate Broadbent, who 
sits facing the gate, augurs the worst from lis 
etpression 

BROADBENT Have you been to the village? 

Hopson No use, sir We'll have to get 
everything from London by parcel post 

BROADBENT I hope they made you com- 
fortable last mght 

Hopson I was no worse than you were on 
that sofa, sr One expects to rough it here, 
sir 

BROADBENT We shall have to look out for 
some other arrangement [Cheering up irre- 
pressibly| Stall, xt’s no end of a johe How do 
you hke the Insh, Hodson? 
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Hopson Well, sır, theyre all right any- 
where but im therr own country Ive known 
lots of em in England, and generally hiked 
em But here, sir, I seem simply to hate em 
The feeling come over me the moment we 
landed at Cork, sir It’s no use my pretendin, 
sr I cant bear em My mind rises up agin 
their ways, somehow they rub me the wrong 
way all over 

Broapprxt Oh, ther faults are on the 
surface at heart they are one of the finest 
races on earth [Hodson turns away, mthout 
affecting to respond to ius enthusiasm) By the 
way, Hodson— 

Hopson [turning] Yes, sir 

Broappent Did you notice anything abont 
me last night when I came im with that lady? 

Hopson [surprised] No, sir 

BROADBENT Not any—er—* You may 
speak frankly 

Hopson I didnt notice nothing, sir What 
sort of thing did you mean, sir? 

Bproapnenr Well—er—er—well, to put it 
plainly, was I drunk? 

Hopson [amazed] No, sir 

BROADBENT Quite sure? 

uopson Well, I should a said rather the 
opposite, sw Usually when youve been 
enjoying yourself, youre a bit hearty lke 
Last mght you seemed rather low, if any- 
thing 

BROADBFNT I certainly have no headache 
Did you try the pottine, Hodson? 

Hopson I just took a mouthful, sr It 
tasted of peat oh! somethmng hornd, sir 
The people here call peat turf Potcheen and 
strong porter ıs what they hke, sır I’m sure 
I dont know how they can stand 1t Give me 
beer, I say 

BROADBENT By the way, you told me I 
couldnt have porridge for breakfast, but Mr 
Doyle had some 

Hopson Yes, sir Very sorry, sir They call 
1t stirabout, sir thats how it was They hnow 
no better, sir 

BROADBENT All nght I'll have some to- 
morrow 

Hodson goes to the house When he opens the 
door he finds Nora and Aunt Judy on the thresh- 
old He stands aside to let them pass, nith the 
ar of a nell iraned servant oppressed by heavy 
trials Then he goes in Broadbent rises Aunt 
Judy goes to the table and collects the plates and 
cups on the tray Nora goes to the back of the 
rustic seat and lool s out at the gate nith the ar 
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of a woman accustomed to have nothing to do 
Larry returns from the shrubbery 

BroapBent Good morning, Miss Doyle 

aunt subs [thinking tt absurdly late i the 
day for such a salutation] Oh, good morning 
[Before moving his plate] Have you donc? 

BROADBENT Quite, thank you You must 
excuseus for not waiting foryou Thecountry 
air tempted us to get up early 

aunt subs N d’ye call this arly , God help 
you? 

LARRY Aunt Judy probably breakfasted 
about half past six 

auntsupy Whisht, you! draggin the parlor 
chairs out into the gardn n givin Mr Broad- 
bent his death over his meals out here in the 
cold aw [To Broadbent) Why d'e put up 
with his foolishness, Mr Broadbent? 

BROADBENT I assure you I hhe the open 
aw 

aunt JUDY Ah galong! How can you hke 
whats not natural? I hope you slept well 

nona Did anything wake yup with a 
thump at three o'clock? I thought the house 
was falling But then I'm a very hight sleeper 

Larry I seem to recollect that one of the 
legs of the sofa in the parlor had a way of 
coming out unexpectedly eighteen years ago 
Was that it, Tom? 

BROADBENT [hastily] Oh, 1t doesnt matter 
I was not hurt—at least—er— 

aunt JUDY Oh now what a shame! An I 
told Patsy Farrll to put a nasl in at 

BRoaADBENT He did, Miss Doyle There 
was a nail, certamly 

aunt supy Dear oh dear! 

An oldtsh peasant farmer, small, leathery, 
peat-faced, mith a deep voice and a surliness 
that ts meant to be aggressive, and ts 1n effect 
pathetec—the vorce of a man of hard life and 
many sorrows—comes in at the gate He ts old 
enough to have perhaps norn a long tailed frieze 
coai and knee breeches in kis time, but now he ts 
dressed respectably tn a black frock coat, tall hat, 
and pollard colored trousers, and his face ts as 
clean as nashing can make tt, though that ts not 
saying muck, as the habit ts recently acquired 
and not yel congenial 

THE NEW-COMFR [at ihe gale] God sase all 
here! [He comes a little way into the garden] 

LARRY [pairomsingly, speaking across the 
garden to him) Is that } ourself, Matt Haffigan? 
Do you remember me? 

MATTHFY [intentionally rude and blunt] No 
Who are jou? 
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nora Oh, I’m sure you remember him, Mr 
Haffigan 

MATTHEW [grudgingly admutizng 1t] I suppose 
he'll be young Lary Doyle that was 

LARRY Yes 

MATTHEW {to Larry] I hear you done well 
m America 

LARRY Tarly well 

MATTHEW I suppose you saw me brother 
Andy out dhere 

LARRY No It’s such a big place that look- 
1ng for a man there 1s hke loohing for a needle 
m a bundle of hay They tell me he’s a great 
man out there 

MATTHEW So he1s, God be praised Wheres 
your father?’ 

AUNT Jupy He’s inside, in the office, Mr 
Haffigan, with Barney Doarn n Father 
Dempsey 

Matthew, nithout wasting further words on the 
company, goes curtly into the house 

LARRY [staring after hem] Is anything wiong 
with old Matt? 

nora No He’s the same as ever Why? 

LARRY He’s not the same tome He used 
to be very civil to Masther Larry a deal too 
avil, I used to think Now he’s as surly and 
stand-off as a bear 

AUNT JUDY Oh sure he’s bought his farm 
im the Land Purchase He’s independent 
now 

nora It’s made a great change, Larry 
Youd harly know the old tenants now Youd 
think st was a hberty to speak t’dhem—some 
o dhem [She goes to the table, and helps to take 
off the cloth, which she and Aunt Judy fold up 
between them] 

aunt supy I wonder what he wants to see 
Corny for He hasnt been here since he paid 
the last of Ins old rent, and then he as good 
as threw 1t m Corny’s face, I thought 

tarry No wonder! Of course they all hated 
us hke the devil Ugh! [Moodily] Ive seen 
them in that office, tellmg my father what a 
fine boy J was, and plastering him with com- 
phments, with your honor hee and your 
honor there, when all the time their fingers 
were itching to be at his throat 

AUNT Jupy Deedn why should they want 
_to hurt poor Corny? It was he that got Matt 
the lease of his farm, and stood up for him as 
an industrious decent man 

BROADBENT Was he industrious? Thats 
remarkable, you know, in an Imshman- 

LARRY Industrious! That man’s industry 
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used to make me sick, even as a boy I tell 
you, an Insh peasant’s industry is not human 

it’s worse than the mdustry of a coral insect 

An Enghshman has some sense about work- 
ing he never does more than he can help— 
and hard enough to get him to do that with- 
out scamping it, but an Irishman will work 
as 1f he’d die the moment he stopped That 
man Matthew Haffigan and his brother Andy 
made a farm out of a patch of stones on the 
hillside cleared it and dug 1t with their own 
naked hands and bought their first spade out 
of ther first crop of potatoes Talk of making 
two blades of wheat grow where one grew 
before! those two men made a whole field of 
wheat grow where not even a furze bush had 
ever got 1ts head up between the stones 

BROADBENT ‘That was magnificent, you 
hnow Only a great race 1s capable of pro- 
ducing such men 

LARRY Such fools, you mean! What good 
was 1t to them? The moment theyd done it, 
the landlord put a rent of £5 a year on them, 
and turned them out because they couldnt 
pay it 

AUNT JUDY Why couldnt they pay as well 
as Billy Byrne that took 1t after them? 

LARRY [angrily] You know very well that 
Billy Byrne never paid 1t He only offered ıt 
to get possession He never paid 3t 

AUNTJUDY That was because Andy Haffigan 
hurt him with a brick so that he was never 
the same again Andy had to run away to 
America for it 

BROADBENT [gloning with mdignation}] Who 
can blame him, Mass Doyle? Who can blame 
him? 

Larry [zmpatiently] Oh, rubbish! whats the 
good of the man thats starved out of a farm 
murdermg the man thats starved into 1t?- 
Would you have done such a thing? 

BROADBENT Yes I—I—I—I—[stammering 
nith fury} I should have shot the confounded 
landlord, and wrung the neck of the damned 
agent, and blown the farm up with dynamite, 
and Dubhn Castle along with it 

tarry Oh yes youd have done great 
things, and a fat lot of good youd have got 
out of 1t, too! Thats an Enghshman all over! 
make bad laws and give away all the land, 
and then, when your economic incompetence 
produces its natural and inevitable results, 
get virtuously indignant and kill the people 
that carry out your laws 

AUNT JUDY Sure never mmd lim, Mr 
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Broadbent It doesnt matter, anyhow, be- 
cause theres harly any landlords left, and 
therll soon be none at all 

LARRY On the contrary, therll soon be 
nothing else, and the Lord help Treland then! 

aunt sup; Ah, youre never satisfied, 
Larry [To Nora] Come on, alanna, an make 
the paste for the pie We can leave them io 
ther talk They dont want us [she takes up the 
tray and goes into the house] 

BROADBENT [reseng and gallantly protesting) 
Oh, Miss Doyle! Really , really — 

Nora folloning Aunt Judy nath the rolled-up 
cloth wn her hands, looks at him and strikes ham 
dumb He watches her until she disappears, then 
comes to Larry and addresses him mith sudden 
intensity 

BROADBENT Larry 

Larry What 1s it? 

BROADBENT I got drunk last mght, and 
proposed to Mass Really 

Lanny You hwat??? [He screams mith 
laughter ın the falsetto Irish register unused for 
that purpose ın England) 

BRoADRENT What are you laughing at? 

LARRY [stopping dead] I dont hnow Thats 
the sort of thing an Irishman laughs at Has 
she accepted you* 

proapBenr I shall never forget that with 
the chivalry of her nation, though I was 
utterly at her mercy, she refused me 

tarny That was extremely improvident 
of her (Beginning to reflect] But looh here 
when were you drunk? You were sober 
enough when you came back from the Round 
Tower with her 

BroapBentT No, Larry, I was drunk, I am 
sorry to say I had two tumblers of punch 
She had to lead me home You must have 
noticed ıt 

LARRI I did not 

proappent She did 

LaRRy May I ash how long it took you 
to come to business* You cin hardly have 
known her for more than a couple of hours 

BROADBENT I am afraid it was hardly a 
couple of minutes She was not here when I 
arrived, and I saw her for the first time «^t the 
tower 

Lanny Well, you are a mee infant to be 
let loose in this country! Fancy the potcheen 
going to your head hhe that! 

BROADBFAT Not to my head, I thmh I 
have no herdache, and I could sperk dis- 
tinctly) No potcheen goes to the heart, not 


to the head What ought I to do? 

Larry Nothing What need jou do” 

BRoapBr\T There is rather a delicate 
moral question mvolied The pomt 1s, was I 
drunk enough not to be morally responsible 
for my proposal? Or was I sober enough to be 
bound to repeat it now that I am undoubtedly 
sober? 

LARRY I should see a httle more of her 
before deciding 

BRoapBENT No, no That would not be 
right That would not be fair I am either 
under a moral obhgation or Iam not I wish 
I knew how drunk I was 

Larnx Well, you were evidently ina state 
of bhithering sentimentality , anyhow 

Broapprxt Thatis true, Larry I admnt it 
Her voice has a most eatraordimary effect on 
me That Insh vaice! 

LARRY [sympathetically] Yes, I hnow When 
I first went to London I very nearly proposed 
to walk out with a waitress in an Aerated 
Bread shop because her Wintechapel accent 
was so distingmshed, so quuntly touching, 
so pretty— 

BRoaDBENT [angrily] Miss Really 1s not a 
waitress, is she? 

Lanry Oh, come! The wartress was 1 very 
nice girl 

BROADBENT You think every Enghsh- 
woman an angel You really have coarse 
tastes in that way, Larry Muss Really is one 
of the finer types a type rare in England, 
except perhaps in the best of the aristocracy 

Larry Aristocracy be blowed! Do you 
know what Nora eats? 

BROADBENT Eats! what do you mein? 

LARRY Breakfast tea and bread-and- 
butter, with an occasional rasher, and an egg 
on special occasions say on her birthday 
Dinner in the middle of the day, one course 
and nothing else In the evening, tea and 
bread-and-butter again You compare her 
with } our Enghishw omen who wolf down from 
three to five meat meals a day , and naturally 
you find her a sylph The difference 1s not 
a difference of type it’s the difference be- 
tween the woman who eats not wisely but 
too well, and the woman who cats not wisely 
but too little 

BRowwReNtT [furious] Larry you—you— 
you disgust me You are 1 damned fool [He 
sits donn angrily on the rustic seat, which sas- 
tains the shocl sith difficulty] 

Lanny Steady! stead-cee! [He laughs and 
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seats lumself on the table} 

Cornelius Doyle, Father Dempsey, Barney 
Doran, and Matthew Haffigan come from the 
house Doran ıs a stout bodied, short armed, 
roundheaded, red harred man on the verge of 
middle age, of sanguine temperament, with an 
enormous capacity for derisive, obscene, blas- 
phemous, or merely cruel and senseless fun, and 
a violent and wmpetuous intolerance of other 
temperaments and other opmons, all thes repre- 
senting energy and capacity wasted and demoral- 
ised by want of sufficient iramng and social 
pressure to force rt into beneficent actunty and 
bueld acharacter nithat, for Barneyts bynomeans 
either stud or weak He ts recklessly untidy as 
to hts person, but the worst effects of his neglect 
are murgated by a powdering of flour and mull 
dust, and his unbrushed clothes, made of a 
Fashionable tatlor’s sackcloth, were evidently 
chosen regardless of expense for the sake of 
their appearance 

Matthew Haffigan, tl at ease, coasts the gar- 
den shyly on the shrubbery side until he anchors 
near the basket, where he feels least in the way 
The priest comes to the table and slaps Larry 
on the shoulder Larry, turnimg qutchly, and 
recognising Father Dempsey, alights from the 
table and shakes the priest's hand warmly Doran 
comes down the garden betneen Father Dempsey 
and Matt, and Cornelius, on the other side of 
the table, turns to Broadbent, who rises genally 

CORNELIUS I think we all met las mght 

poran J hadnt that pleasure 

corNELIUS To be sure, Barney I forgot 
[To Broadbent, introducing Barney] Mr Doran 
He owns that fine mull you noticed from the 
car 

BROADBENT [delighted mith them all] Most 
happy, Mr Doran Very pleased indeed 

Doran, not quite sure whether he ts beng 
courted or patrontsed, nods independently 

poran Hows yourself, Larry? 

Lark: Finely, thank you No need to ask 
you [Doran grins, and they shake hands] 

cornetius Give Father Dempsey a charr, 
Larry 

Matthew Haffigan runs to the nearest end of 
the table and takes the char from tt, placing tt 
near the basket, but Larry has already taken the 
char from the other end and placed 1t in front 
of the table Father Dempsey accepts that more 
central position 

CORNELIUS Sit down, Barney, will you, and 

you, Matt 

Doran takes the char Matt ts still offering to 
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the priest, and poor Matthew, outfaced by the 
miller, humbly turns the basket upside down and 
sits on tt Cornelus brings lis own breakfast 
char from the table and sits down on Father 
Dempsey’s right Broadbent resumes his seat on 
the rustic bench Larry crosses to the bench and ts 
about to sit down beside hum when Broadbent 
holds him off nervously 

BROADBENT Do you think it will bear two, 
Larry? 

LARRY Perhaps not Dont move I'll stand 
[He posts himself behind the bench} 

They are all now seated, except Larry, and 
the session assumes a portentous ar as tf some- 
thing emportant were coming 

CORNELIUS Praps youll explam, Father 
Dempsey 

FATHER DEMPSEY No, no go on, you the 
Church has no politics 

cornELIvs Were yever thinkin o goin into 
parhament at all, Larry? 

LARRY Me! 

FATHER DEMPSEY [encouragingly] Yes, you 
Hwy not? 

LARRY I’m afraid my ideas would not be 
popular enough 

CORNELIUS I dont know that Do you, 
Barney? 

poran Theres too much blatherumskite m 
Irish politics a dale too much 

LARRY But what about your present mem- 
ber? Is he going to retire’ 

cornetius No I dont hnow that he 1s 

LARRY [tnterrogatwely| Well? then? 

MaTTHEW [breakeng out with surly bitterness} 
Weve had enough of his foohsh talk agen 
lanlords Hwat call has he to talk about the 
lan, that never was outside of a city office in 
his life? 

cornettus We’re tired of him He doesnt 
know hwere to stop Every man cant own 
land, and some men must own 1t to employ 
them It was all very well when sohd men 
hke Doran an Matt were kep from owmn 
land But hwat man in his senses ever wanted 
to give land to Patsy Farrllandhe hkeo him? 

BROADBENT But surely Imsh landlordism 
was accountable for what Mr Haffigan 
suffered 

matrHew Never mind hwat I suffered I 
now what I suffered adhout you tellin me 
But did I ever ask for more dhan the farm 
I made wid me own hans? tell me that, Corny 
Doyle, and you that knows Was I fit for the 
responsibihty or was I not? [Snarlng angrily 
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at Cornelus] Am I to be compared to Patsy 
Yarrll, that doesnt harly know his nght hand 
from his left? What did he ever suffer, I'd 
like to know? 

conneLius Thats yust what Isay I wasnt 
comparin you to your disadvantage 

MATTHEW [implacable] Then hwat did you 
mane be talkin about givin him lan* 

poran Aisy, Matt, aisy Youre hke a bear 
with a sore back 

MATTHEW [trembling mith rage} An who are 
you, to offer to taitch me manners? 

FATHER DEMPSEX [admonttorily] Now, now, 
now, Matt! none o dhat How often have I 
told you youre too ready to take offence 
where none 1s meant? You dont understand 
Corny Doyle 1s saying just what you want 
to have sad [To Cornelus] Go on, Mr Doyle, 
and never mnd hım 

MATTHEN [rising] Well, 3f me lan is to be 
given to Patsy and his hhe, I’m gom oura 
dns I— 

noran [rerth valent tmpatience] Arra who's 
gon to give your lan to Patsy, zow] fool ze? 

FATHER DEMPSEY Aisy, Barney, @sy 
[Sternly, io Mati) I told you, Matthew Haffi- 
gan, that Corny Doyle was sayin nothin 
against you I’m sorry your priest's word 1s 
not good enough for you I'll go, sooner than 
stay to mahe jou commit a sin against the 
Church Good morning, gentlemen (He rises 
They all rise, except Broadbent} 

DORAN [to Matt) There! Sarve you dam well 
right, you cantankerous oul noodle 

MATTHEW [appalled] Dont say dhat, Tadher 
Dempsey I never had a thought agen jou 
or the Holy Church I know I’m a bit hasty 
when I think about the lan I ax your pardon 
for st 

FATHER DEMPSEY [resuming kıs seat mith 
dignified reserve] Very well I'll overlook 2t 
this time [He sits down The others sit down, 
except Matthew Father Dempsey, about to ask 
Corny to proceed, remembers Matthew and turns 
to hum, grung him gust a crumb of graciousness} 
Sit down, Matt [Matther, crushed, sets donn 
i disgrace, and 18 silent, his eyes shifting pile- 
ously from one speaker to another in an intensely 
mistrustful effort to understand them) Go on, 
Mr Doyle We can make allowances Go on 

corvELivs Well, you see how 16 1s, Larry 
Round about here, weve got the land at last, 
and we want no more Goverment meddhn 
We want 1 new class o man in parliament 
one dhat knows dhat the farmer's the real 
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bach bone o the country, n doesnt care a snap 
of hiss fingers for the shoutn o the nffraff 
in the towns, or for the foolishness of the 
laborers 

pornan Aye, an dhat can afford to live m 
London and pay his own way unb) Home 
Rule comes, instead o wantin subscmptions 
and the like 

FATHER DEMPSEY Yes thats a good point, 
Barney When too much money goes to 
polities, 1t’s the Church that has to starve for 
it A member of parliament ought to be a 
help to the Church instead of a burden on at 

tarry Heres a chance for you, Tom What 
do you say? 

BROADBENT [deprecatory, but ımporiant ard 
smiling} Oh, I have no clam whatever to the 
seat Besides, I'm a Saxon 

poran A hwat? 

BROSDBEST A Saxon An Enghshman 

poran An Enghshman Bedad I never 
heard it called dhat before 

MATTHEW [cunningly] If I might mahe so 
bould, Padher, I wouldnt say but an English 
Prodestn mghtnt hase a more indepindent 
mind about the lan, an be less afeerd to spahe 
out about it, dhan an Insh Catholic 

consertos But sure Larry's as good as 
Enghsh arnt you, Larry? 

LARR? You may put me out of zour head, 
father, once for all 

cornetius Arra why? 

tarry I have strong opmons which 
wouldnt suit you 

poran {rallying him blatanily| Is it still 
Larry the bould Teman? 

tarry No the bold Tenian is now an older 
and possibly foolisher man 

CORNELILS Hwat does it matter to us hwat 
your opmoens are You know that your 
father's bought his place here, Just the same 
as Matt’s farm n Barney's mill All we ask 
now 1s to be let alone Youse nothin against 
that, have you’ 

tarns Certainly Ihave [ dont behcve in 
letting any body or anything alone 

CORNELIUS [losing hus temper] Arra what d'e 
mean, you zoung fool- Here Ive got ou the 
offer of a good seat in parlament, n you thinh 
yourself mighty smart to stand there and 
talk foohshness to me Will you take at or 
lease it’ 

Larm Very well Viltake st vith pleasure 
if youll give it to me 

CORNELIUS [subsiding sullily] Well, why 
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couldnt you say so at once? It’s a good job 
youve made up your mind at last 

DORAN [susprctously| Stop a bit stop a bit 

MATTHEW [rrething betneen has dissatisfac- 
ton and his fear of the priest] It’s not because 
he’s your son that he’s to get thesate Fadher 
Dempsey wouldnt you think well to ask him 
what he manes about the lan? 

LaPRY [coming down on Matt promptly] I'l 
tell you, Matt I always thought it was a 
stupid, lazy, good-for-nothing sort of thing 
to leave the land in the hands of the old land- 
lords without calling them to a stmct account 
for the use they made of 1t, and the condition 
of the people on it I could see for myself 
that they thought of nothing but what they 
could get out of 1t to spend in England, and 
that they mortgaged and mortgaged until 
hardly one of them owned his own property 
or could have afforded to keep 1t up decently 
if he’d wanted to But I tell you plump and 
plam, Matt, that if anybody thinks things 
will be any better now that the land 1s handed 
over to a lot of httle men he you, without 
calling you to account either, theyre mus- 
tahen 

mattHew [sullenly] What call have you to 
look down on me? I suppose you think youre 
everybody because your father was a land 
agent 

Larry What call have you to look down 
on Patsy Farrell? I suppose you think youre 
everybody because you own a few fields 

MATTHEW Was Patsy Farrll ever ill used 
as I was ill used? tell me dhat 

tarry He will be, if ever he gets mto your 
power as you were in the power of your old 
landlord Do you think, because youre poor 
and ignorant and half-crazy with tohng 
and moling mormng noon and night, that 
youll be any less greedy and oppressive to 
them that have no land at all than old Nick 
Lestrange, who was an educated travelled 
gentleman that would not have been tempted 
as hard by a hundred pounds as youd be by 
five shillings’ Nick was too high above Patsy 
Farrell to be jealous of him, but you, that are 
only one httle step above nm would die 
sooner than let him come up that step, and 
well you know it 

3ATTHEW [blach niih rage, ın a lom growl) 
Lemmy oura dhis [He ines to rise, but Doran 
catches hes coat and drags kim down again) Pm 
goin, I say [Raeseng hes vorce] Leggo me coat, 
Barney Doran 
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poran Sit down, yowl omadhaun, you 
{7¥laspering] Dont you want to stay an vote 
agen him? 

FATHER DEMPSEY [holding up his finger] 
Matt! (Matt subsides] Now, now, now! come, 
come! Hw ats all dhis about Patsy Farrll? Hwy 
need you fall out about him? 

tarry Because it was by using Patsy's 
poverty to undersell England in the markets 
of the world that we drove England to run 
Ireland And she'll rum us agamn the moment 
we hft our heads from the dust 1f we trade in 
cheap labor, and serve us nght too! If I get 
mto parlament, FI try to get an Act to pre- 
vent any of you from giving Patsy less than 
a pound a week [they all start, hardly able to 
behere their ears} or working him harder than 
youd work a horse that cost you fifty guineas 

poran Hvwatll! 

CORNELIUS [aghast] A pound a—God save 
us! the boy’s mad 

Matthew, feeling that here ıs something quite 
beyond hus powers, turns openmouihed to the 
prest, as of looking for nothing less than the 
summary excommunication of Larry 

Larry How is the man to marry and hve 
a decent hfe on less? 

FATHER DEMPSEY Man ahve, hwere have 
you been hving all these years? and hwat 
have you been dreaming of? Why, some o 
dhese honest men here cant make that much 
out o the land for dhemselves, much less give 
it to a laborer 

Larry [nom thoroughly roused] Then let 
them make room for those who can Is Ireland 
neser to have a chance? First she was pven 
to the rıch, and now that they have gorged 
on her flesh, her bones are to be flung to the 
poor, that can do nothing but suck the mar- 
row out of her If we cant have men of honor 
own the land, lets have men of ability If we 
cant have men with ability, let us at least 
have men with capital Anybody’s better 
than Matt, who has nesther honor, nor ability, 
nor capital, nor anything but mere brute 
labor and greed m him, Heaven help him! 

poras Well, we're not all foostherin oul 
doddherers hke Matt [Pleasantly, to the sub- 

sect of this description} Are we, Matt? 

LARRY For modern industrial purposes you 
might just as well be, Barney Youre all 
children the big world that [ belong to has 
gone past you and left you Anyhow, we 
Imshmen were never made to be farmers, 
and we'll never do any good at it We're lhe 
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the Jews the Almighty gave us brains, and 
bid us farm them, and leave the clay and the 
worms alone 

FATHER DEMPSEY [mith gentle trony] Ob! 1s 1t 
Jews you want to make of us? I must cate- 
chze you a bit meself, I think The nest 
thing youll be proposing is to repeal the 
disestablishment of the so-called Insh Church 

tarry Yes why not? [Sensation] 

MATTHEW [rancorously] He’s a turncoat 

Larry St Peter, the rock on which our 
Church was built, was crucified head down- 
wards for being a turncoat 

TATHER DEMPSEY [mith a quiet authoritative 
dignity whch checks Doran, who ts on the point 
of breaking out} Thats true You hold your 
tongue as befits your ignorance, Matthew 
Haffigan, and trust your priest to deal with 
ths young man Now, Larry Doyle, what- 
ever the blessed St Peter was crucified for, 
at was not for bemg a Prodestan Are you 
one? 

tarry No I am a Catholic intelligent 
enough to see that the Protestants are never 
more dangerous to us than when they are 
free from all alliances with the State The 
so-called Insh Church 1s stronger today than 
ever it was, 

matruew Fadher Dempsey wall you tell 
him dhat me mother’s ant was shot and kilt 
dead in the sthreet o Rosscullen be a soljer 
in the tithe war? [Frant:cally] He wants to 
put the tathes on us again He— 

LARRY [tnterrfipting him with overbearing con- 
tempt] Put the tithes on you again! Did the 
tithes ever come off you? Was your land any 
dearer when you paid the tithe to the parson 
than it was when you paid the same money 
to Nich Lestrange as rent, and he handed it 
over to the Church Sustentation Fund? Will 
you always be duped by Acts of Parhament 
that change nothing but the necktie of the 
man that pichs your pochet? I'll tell you 
what I'd do with you, Matt Haffigan Td 
mahe you piy tithes to your own Church 
I want the Cathohe Church estabhshed in 
Ireland thats what I want Do you think 
that I, brought up to regard myself as the 
son of a grevt and holy Church, can bear to 
sec her begging her bread from the ignorance 
and superstition of men lhe you? I would 
have her as high above worldly want as I 
would have her above worldly pnde or am- 
bition Aye, and I would have Ireland com- 
pete with Rome itself for the char of St 


Peter and the citadel of the Church, for Rome, 
in spite of all the blood of the martyrs, 1s 
pagan at heart to this day, while in Ireland 
the people is the Church and the Church the 
people 

FATHER DEMPSEY [startled, but not at all dis- 
pleased] Whisht, man? youre worse than mad 
Pether Keegan lumself 

BROADBENT [zho has listened in the greatest 
astonishment] You amaze me, Larry Who 
would have thought of your coming out like 
a rre? 7. P « much as I appreciate 

eloquence, I implore } ou 

not to desert the great Liberal pnneiple of 
Disestablishment 

tarrx Iam not a Liberal Heaven forbid! 
A disestablished Church 1s the worst ty ranny 
a nation can proan under 

BROADBENT [making a nry face) Dont be 
paradoxical, Larry It really gives me a pain 
in my stomach 

tarry Youll soon find out the truth of it 
here Look at Father Dempsey! he 1s dis- 
established he has nothing to hope or fear 
from the State, and the result 1s that he’s the 
most powerful man in Rosscuilen The mem- 
ber for Rosscullen would shake in Ins shoes 
af Father Dempsey looked crooked at him 
[Father Dempsey smiles, by no means averse to 
tlas acknowledgment of his authority) Look at 
yourself! you would defy the estabhshed 
Archbishop of Cantebrury ten times a day, 
but catch you daring to say a word that would 
shock a Nonconformist! not you The Con- 
sersative party today 1s the only one thats 
not priestndden—excuse the expression, 
Father [Father Dempsey nods tolerantly|—be- 
ceruse it’s the only one that hs established 
its Church and can prevent a clergyman be- 
coming a bishop if he’s not a Statesman as 
well as a Churchman 

He stops They stare at him dumbfounded, 
and leate tt to the priest to ansner hun 

FATHER DEwPSEX [yudrcally) Young man 
youll not be the member for Rosscullen, but 
dheres more ın y our head than the comb vill 
take out 

LARRI I'm sorry to disappoint you, father, 
but I told you ıt would be no use And now I 
think the candidate had better retire and 
leave you to discuss his successor [Ife tales 
a newspaper from the table ard goes away 
through the shrubbery amd dead silence, all 
turning to watch him until he passes out of sight 
round the corner of the house} 
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DORAN [dazed] Hwat sort of a fella 1s he at 
all at all> 

FaTHER DEMPSEX He’s a clever lad dheres 
the making of a man in him yet 

MATTHEW [iz consternation) D'ye mane to 
say dhat yll put hım mto parhament to brng 
back Nick Lesthrangeonme andtoput tithes 
on me, and to rob me for the hke o Patsy 
Farrll, because he’s Corny Doyle’s son? 

DORAN [brutally] Arra hould your whisht 
who’s gom to send him into parliament? 
Maybe youd like us to send you dhere to 
thrate dhem to a httle o your anxiety about 
dhat dirty httle podato patch o yours 

MATTHEW [pla:ntnely] Am I to be towld dhis 
afther all me sufferins? 

poran Och, I’m tired o your sufferins 
Weve been hear nothin else ever since we 
was childher but sufernns Hwen it wasnt 
yours 1t was somebody else’s, and hwen it 
was nobody else’s 1t was ould Irelan’s How 
the divil are we to lve on wan anodher’s 
sufferins? 

FATHER DEMPSEY Thats a thrue word, 
Barney Doarn, only your tongue’s a hitle 
too familar wi dhe divil [To Meai#] If youd 
think a httle more o the suffers of the 
blessed saints, Matt, an a httle less o your 
own, youd find the way shorter from your 
farm to heas en [Matt ts about to reply] Dhere 
now! dhats enough! we know you mean well, 
an I’m not angry with you 

BROADBENT Surely, Mr Haffigan, you can 
see the simple explanation of all ths My 
fmend Larry Doyle is a most bnlhant 
speaker but he’s a Tory. an ingramed old- 
fashioned Tory 

corveLivs N how d’ye make dhat out, if 
I might ask you, Mr Broadbent? 

BROADBENT {collecting himself for a polti- 
cal dehverance] Well, you know, Mr Doyle, 
theres a strong dash of Toryism in the Insh 
character Larry himself says that the great 
Duke of Wellington was the most typical 
Inshman that exer hved Of course thats an 
absurd paradox but still theres a great deal 
of truth init Now Iam a Inberal You know 
the great principles of the Liberal Party 
Peace— 

FATHER DEwWPSE: [prously| Hear! hear! 

BROADBENT [encouraged] Thank you Re- 
trenchment— [he mats for further applause} 

MATTHEW [emdly] What might rethrench- 
ment mane now? 
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ton in the burden of the rates and taves 

MATTHEW [respectfully approving] Dhats 
nght Dhats nght sir 

BROADBENT [perfunctorily] And, of course, 
Reform. 

CORNELIUS 

FATHER DEMPSEY }[contenttonally|Ofcourse 

DORAN 

MATTHEW [sill suspicious) Hwat does Re- 
form mane, sir? Does 1t mane althenn anny- 
thin dhats as it 1s now? i 

BROADBENT [impressıuely] It means, Mr 
Haffigan mamtaining those reforms which 
have already been conferred on humamty 
by the Liberal Party, and trusting for future 
developments to the free activity of a free 
people on the basis of those reforms 

poran Dhats nght No more meddln 
We're all nght now. all we want 1s to be let 
alone 

corxeLtUS Hwat about Home Rule? 

BROADBENT [rising so as to address them more 
zmposingly| I really cannot tell you what I 
feel about Home Rule without using the 
language of hyperbole 

poran Savin Fadher Dempsey’s presence, 
eh? 

BROADBENT [not understanding him] Quite 
so—er—oh yes All I can say 1s that as an 
Enghshman I blush for the Umon It 1s the 
blackest stain on our national history I look 
forward to the ttme—and 1t cannot be far 
distant, gentlemen, because Humanity 1s 
looking forward to 1t too, and insisting on 1t 
with no uncertain voice—I look forward to 
the time when an Insh legislature shall arise 
once more on the emerald pasture of College 
Green, and the Union Jack—that detestable 
symbol of a decadent Impenahsm—be re- 
placed by a flag as green as the island over 
which it waves a flag on which we shall ask 
for England only a modest quartering in 
memory of our great party and of the m- 
mortal name of our grand old leader 

DORAN [enthusiastically] Dhats the style, 
begob! [He smtes hus knee, and mirt s at Matt] 

sxarrHew More power to you, sr! 

BROADBENT I shall leave you now, gentle- 
men, to your deliberations I should hke to 
haye enlarged on the services rendered by 
the Liberal Party to the religious farth of the 
great majority of the people of Ireland, but 
I shall content myself with saying that nm my 
opinion you should choose no representative 


a 
BROADBENT It means an ummense reduc- | who—no matter what his personal creed may 
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be—is not an ardent supporter of freedom 
of conscience, and is not prepared to prove 
it by contmbutions, as lavish as ns means 
will allow, to the great and beneficent work 
which you, Father Dempsey [Father Dempsey 
bows], are doing for the people of Rosscullen 
Nor should the hghter but still most ım- 
portant question of the sports of the people 
be forgotten The local cricket club— 
corxFiius The hwat! 

poran Nobody plays bat n ball here, if 
dhats what you mane 

BROADBF\T Well, let us say quoits I saw 
two men, I think, last mght—but after all, 
these are questions of detail The main thing 
1s that your candidate, whoever he may be, 
shall be a man of some means, able to help 
the locality instead of burdening it And if 
he were a countryman of my own, the moral 
effect on the House of Commons would be 
immense! tremendous! Pardon my saying 
these few words nobody feels their smper- 
tinence more than I do Good morning, 
gentlemen 

He turns ımpresswely to the gate, and trots 
anay, congratulating himself, mith a little tmst 
of hus head and coch of lus eye, on having done 
a good stroke of pohtical business 

HAFFIGAN [anestruch] Good morning, sir 

THE REST Good morning [They watch him 
vacantly until he 1s out of earshot] 

cornneLius Hwat d’ye think, Father 
Dempsey? 

FATHER DEMPSFY [zndulgently| Well, he 
hasnt much sense, God help him, but for 
the matter o that, neether has our present 
member 

DORAN Arra musha he’s good enough for 
pirhament what ıs there to do there but gas 
a bit, an chivy the Goverment, an vote w dh 
Insh party? 

conne.ius [rumnatively| He's the quecrest 
Englishman J ever met When he opened the 
paper dhis mornin the first thing he saw was 
that an English expedition had been bet in 
a battle in Inja somewhere, an he was as 
pleased as Punch! Larry told mm that if he’d 
been alive when the news o Waterloo cime, 
he'd a died o grief over1t Bedid I dont think 
he’s quite right in Ins head 

poran Divil a matther if he has plenty 0 
money He'll do for us night enough 

MATTHFW® [deeply impressed by Broadbent, 
and unable to understand their levity concerning 
um] Did you mind what he sad about re- 
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threnchment? That wis very good, I thought 

FATHER DEMPSEY You might find out from 
Larry, Corny, what his means are God for- 
give us all! it’s poor work spoiling the 
Egyptians, though we have good warrant 
for it, so I’d lke to know how much spoil 
there ıs before I commit meself [fife rises 
They all rise respectfully] 

corvewius [ruefully] I'd set me mind on 
Larry himself for the seat, but I suppose 1t 
cant be helped 

FATHER DEMPSEY [consoling him] Well, the 
boy’s young yet, an he has a head on hım 
Goodbye, all [He goes out through the gate] 

poran I must be gom, too [He directs 
Corneltus’s attention to what 1s passing n the 
road] Look at me bould Enghshman sh thin 
hans wid Tadher Dempsey for all the world 
like a candidate on election day And looh 
at Fadher Dempsey givin him a squeeze an 
a wink as much as to say It’s all nght, me 
boy You watch him shahin hans with me 
too he’s waitn for me I'll tell nm he’s as 
good as elected [He goes, chuciling ms- 
chrevously] 

corNeLius Come in with me, Matt I think 
I'll sell you the pig after all Come in an wet 
the bargain 

MATTHEW [znstantly dropping into the old 
whine of the tenant] I'm afeerd I cant afford 
the price, sir [He follows Cornelius into the 
house] 

Larry, newspaper still in hand, comes bach 
through the shrubbery Broadbent returns 
through the gate 

Larry Well? What has happened? 

BROADBENT [hugely self-sattsfied) I think 
Ive done the trich this time I just gave them 
a bit of straight talk, and ıt went home 
They were greatly impressed everyone of 
those men believes in me and will vote for 
me when the question of selecting 1 candi- 
date comes up After all, whatever you siy, 
Larry, they hke an Enghshmin They feel 
they can trust him, I suppose 

Larry Oh! theyve transferred the honor 
to you, have they? 

BROADBENT [complacently] Well, it was a 
pretty obvious move, I should think You 
know, these fellows have plenty of shrewd- 
ness ın spite of their Imsh oddity [Hodson 
comes from the house Larry sits in Doran's 
chair and reads] Oh, by the way, Hodson— 

Hopson [coming between Broadbent and 


Larry] Yes, sir? 
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BROADBENT JI want you to be rather 
particular as to how you treat the people 
here 

Hopson I havnt treated any of em yet, sir 
Jf I was to accept all the treats they offer 
me I shouldnt be able to stand at this present 
moment sir 

BRoapBENT Oh well, dont be too stand- 
offish, you know, Hodson I should hke you 
to be popular Ift costs anythmg PI make 
it up to you It doesnt matter if you get a 
bit upset at first theyll lke you all the 
better for 1t 

Hopsow I’m sure youre very hind, sir, but 
it dont seem to matter to me whether they 
hke me or not I’m not gomg to stand for 
parhament here, sir 

BROADBENT Well, I am Now do you 
understand? 

HODSON [making up at once] Oh I beg your 
pardon sir I’m sure I understand, sir 

corveuius [appearing at the house door sth 
AMait) Patsy'll dnve the pig over this evemmn, 
Matt. Goodbye. [He goes back into the house. 
Matt makes for the gate Broadbent stops him 
Hodson, pained by the derelict basi et, picks zt up 
and carries it away behind the house] 

* proapBEnT [beaming candtdatorally] I must 
thank you very particularly Mr Haffigan, 
for your support ths mornmg I value it 
because I know that the real heart of a 
nation is the class you represent the yeo- 
manry. 

MATTHEW [aghast] The yeomanry't 

Larry [loolng up from las paper| Take care 
Tom! In Rosscullen a yeoman means a sort 
of Orange Bashi-Bazouk In England Matt, 
they call a freehold farmer a yeoman 

matruew [Auffily| I dont need to be m- 
sthructed be you Larry Doyle Some people 
think no one knows anythin but dhemselves 
[To Broadbent, deferentially| Of course I know 
a gentleman lke you would not compare me 
to the yeomanry Me own granfather was 
flogged in the sthreets of Athenmullet be 
them when they put a gun im the thatch of 
Ins house an then went and found it there, 
bad cess to them! 

BRO«DBENT [mth sympathetic interest) Then 
you are not the first martyr of your family, 
Mr Haffigan? 

maTrHEW They turned me out o the farm 
I made out of the stones o Lattle Rosscullen 
Tull wid me own hans 

spRoapBENT. I have heard about 1t and my 
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blood still bois at the thought [Calling] 
Hodson— 

HODSON [behind the corner of the house] Yes, 
sw [He hurries fornard| 

BRO.DBENT Hodson this gentleman’s 
sufferings should make every Enghshman 
think Itis want of thought rather than want 
of heart that allows such imquites to dis- 
grace society 

HODSON [prosarcally| Yes sir 

matruew Well Fl be gom Good mornin 
to you kindly, sir 

BROADBENT You have some distance to go, 
Mr Haffigan will you allow me to drive you 
home? 

mMatrHew Oh sure it'd be throublin your 
honor 

BROADBENT [ insist it will give me the 
greatest pleasure. I assure you My car is m 
the stable J can get 1t round im five minutes 

satrHew Well, sir, xf you wouldnt mind, 
we could bring the pig Ive just bought from 
Corny— 

BROADBENT [7th enthusiasm] Certainly, 
Mr Haffigan it will be quite dehghtful to 
dnve with a pig im the car I shall feel quite 
hke an Inshman Hodson stay with Mr 
Haffigan and give him a hand wth the pig 
if necessary Come Larry; and help me [He 
rushes away through the shrubbery} 

LARRY {throming the paper tll-humoredly on 
the chair} Look here Tom! here, Í say! con- 
found 1t!— fhe runs after ham] 

MATTHEW [glorerng disdainfully at Hodson, 
and sitting down on Cornelus’s chair as ar act 
of socal self-assertion| N are you the valley> 

Hopson The valley> Oh I follow you yes 
I’m Mr Broadbent’s valet 

MATTHEW Ye have an aisy time of rt you 
look purty sleek [Faith suppressed ferocty| 
Look at me! Do J look sleek? 

Hopson [sadly] I wish I ad your ealth you 
look as ard as nals I suffer from an excess 
of unc acd 

MATTHEW Musha what sort o disease 1s 
zhouragassıd? Didyexer suffer from injustice 
and starvation? Dhats the Insh disease It’s 
aisy for you to talk o sufferm, an you hvin 
on the fat o the land wid money wrung from 
us 

HoDsox [suddenly dropping the sell-spoken 
valet and breaking out ın hus native cockney} 
Wots wrong with you aold chep® Ez enny- 
body been doin ennythink to you" 

swuirrnew Anythm timmy! Didnt your 
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Enghsh masther say that the blood biled m 
him to hear the way they put a rmt on me 
for the farm I made wid me own hans, and 
turned me out of 1t to give it to Billy Byrne? 

nopson Ow, Tom Broadbent's blad boils 
pretty easy over ennything that eppens aht 
of ns aown cantry Downt you be tiken in 
by my aowl men, Peddy 

MATTHEW [indignantly] Paddy yourself! 
How dar you call me Paddy? 

Hopson [unmoved] You jast keep your aw 
on and hsten to me You Awnsh people are 
too well of thets wots the metter with you 
(With sudden passıon] Y ou talk of your rotten 
httle fawm cause you mde it by chackin a 
few stowns dahn all! Well, wot prawce maw 
grenfawther, Oi should lawk to knaow, that 
fitted ap a fust clawss shop and built ap a fust 
clawss dmpery busmess in Landon by sixty 
years work, and then was chacked aht of ıt 
onis ed at the end of 1s lease withaht a penny 
for is goodwill You talk of evictions! you 
that cawnt be moved until youve ran ap 
ighteen months rent QO: once ran ap four 
weeks in Lembeth wen O1 was aht of a job 
im winter They took the door off its ges 
and the winder aht of its seshes on me, an 
gev maw wawf pnoomowma Orm a widower 
nah [Between his teeth] Gawd! when Oi: think 
of the things we Enghshmen as to pat ap 
with, and eah you Awrish ahhn abaht your 
silly little gnevances, and see the wy you 
mike it worse for haz by the rotten wiges 
youll cam over and tike and the rotten plices 
youll sleep m, I jast feel that I could tike 
the aow! bloomm British awland and mke 
you 4 present of it, Jast to let you fawnd aht 
wot reel awdship’s lawk 

MATTHEW [starling up, more in scandalized 
incredulity than ın anger] D'ye have the face 
to set up England agen Ireland for inyustices 
an wrongs an disthress an sufferm? 

uopson [ith intense disgust and contempt] 
Ow, chack it, Peddy Cheese 1t You danno 
wot awdslup is owver eth all you knaow 1s 
ah to ahl abaht ıt You tike the bisemt at 
thet, you do O:’m a Owm Ruler, O1 em Do 
you hnow woy? 

matrnew [equally contemptuous} D’ye know, 
yourself? 

Hopson Yus Oi do It’s because O; want 
2 httle attention pide to my rown erntry, 
and thetll never be as long as 5 our cheps are 
ollerin it Wesminister asif now body mettered 
but your own bloomin selves Send em bech 
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to ell or C’naught, as good aowld Enghsh 
Cramwell sud I’m jast sich of Awiland Let 
1t gow Cat the emble Mike it a present to 
Germany to keep the aow] Kyzer busy for 
a wawl, and give poor aowld England a 
chawnee thets wot O: sy 

MaTTHEN [ full of scorn for a man so ignorant 
as to be unable to pronounce the n ord Connaught, 
which practically rhymes nith bonnet in Ireland, 
though tn Hodson’s dialect tt rhymes miih un- 
taught] Take care we dont cut the cable our- 
selves some day, bad seran to you! An tell 
me dhis have yanny Coercion Acs in Eng- 
land? IJave yanny Removable magisthruts? 
Have you Dublin Castle to suppress every 
newspaper dhat tahes the part o your own 
counthry? 

nopsow We can beyive ahrselves withaht 
sich things 

MATTHEW Bedad youre nght It’d ony be 
waste o time to muzzle a sheep Here! wheres 
me pig? God forgimmy for talkm to a poor 
ignorant craycher hhe jou! 

uopson [grinning nith good-hwunored malice, 
too convinced of his own supertority to feel hrs 
nithers mrung| Your pig’ll ev a rare dom in 
that car, Peddy Forty mawl an abr dahn 
that rocky hne will strawk ıt pretty pnk, 5 ou 
bet 

MATTHEW [scornfully] Hwy cant you tell 2 
rasonable he when youre about 1t? What 
horse can go forty mile an hour? 

Hopson Orse! Wy, you silly aoul rotter, 
it’s not a orse it’s amowtor Do you spowse 
Tom Broadbent ud gow himself to fetch 4 
orse? 

MATTHEW [tn consternation] Holy Moses! 
dont tell me it’s the ingine he wants to tahe 
me on 

Hopson Wot else? 

MATTHEW Your sowl to Morns Kelly! why 
didnt you tell me that before? The divil an 
mgine he'll get me on ths day [His ear 
catches an approaching teuf-teuf] Oh murdher! 
it’s comin afther me I hear the puff-puff of 
it [He runs away through the gate, much to 
Hodson's amusement The nose of the motor 
ceases, and Hodson, anttcipating Broadbent s 
return, throws off the cockney and recomposes 
himself as a valet Broadbent and Larry come 
through the shrubbery Hodson moves aside to 
the gate] 

BROADBESNT Where ss Mr Hafhgan? Has 
he gone for the pig? 

Hopson Bolted, sir? Afraid of the motor, sir 
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BROADBENT [much disappointed] Oh, thats 
very tiresome Did he leave any message? 

Hopsow He was in too great a hurry, sir 
Started to run home, sir, and left his pig be- 
hind him _ 

BROADBENT [eagerly] Left the pig! Then it’s 
allnght The pig’s the thing the pig will win 
over every Insh heart to me We'll take the 
pig home to Haffigan’s farm ım the motor ıt 
will have a tremendous effect Hodson! 

HODSON Yes, sir? 

BROADBENT Do you think you could collect 
a crowd to see the motor? 

Hopsow Well, I'll try, sir 

BRoADBENT Thank you, Hodson do 

“Hodson goes out through the gate 

LARRY [desperately] Once more, Tom, will 
you listen to me? 

BROADBENT Rubbish! I tell you ıt will be 
all right 

LARRY Only this mormng you confessed 
how surprised you were to find that the 
people here shewed no sense of humor 

BROADBENT [suddenly very solemn] Yes 
their sense of humor ıs m abeyance I 
noticed 1t the moment we landed Think of 
that ın a country where every man 1s a born 
humorist! Think of what 1¢ means! [Jmpres- 
swely] Larry we are im the presence of a 
great national grief 

Larry Whats to gneve them? 

BROADBENT I divined it, Larry I saw it in 
thew faces Ireland has never smiled since 
her hopes were buried in the grave of Glad- 
stone 

Larry Oh, whats the use of talking to 
such a man? Now look here, Tom Be serious 
for a moment if you can 

BROADBENT [stupent| Serious! 1!!! 

LARRY Yes, you You say the Irish sense 
of humor 1s in abeyance Well, if you drive 
through Rosscullen ın a motor car with 
Haffigan’s pig, 1t wont stay m abeyance 
Now I warn you 

BROADBENT [breezily] Why, so much the 
better! I shall enjoy the joke myself more 
than any of them [Shouting] Hallo, Patsy 
Farrell, where are you? 

patsy [appearing ın the shrubbery] Here I 
am, your honor 

BROADBENT Go and catch the pig and putit 
mto the car we're gomg to tahe 1t to Mr 
Haffigan’s [He gwes Larry a slap on the 
shouldzrs that sends hım staggering off through 
the gate, and follows him buoyantly, exclarming| 
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Come on, you old croaker! T'I shew you how 
to wm an Insh seat 

patsy [meditatiwely] Bedad, 1f dhat pig gets 
a howlt o the handle o the machine— [He 
shakes lus head ominously and drifts away to 


the pigsty) 


ACT IV 


The parlor ın Cornelus Doyle's house It 
communicates nith the garden by a half glazed 
door The fireplace ts at the other side of the 
room, opposite the door and mindows, the 
architect not having been sensitive to draughts 
The table, rescued from the garden, 1s in the 
middle, and at tt sits Keegan, the central figure 
tn a rather crowded apartment Nora, sitting 
with her bach to the fire at the end of the table, ts 
playing backgammon across tts corner nith iam, 
on his left hand Aunt Judy, a little further back, 
sus facing the fire knitting, mth her feet on the 
fender A litle to Keegan’s right, wn front of the 
table, and almost siting on tt, 1s Barney Doran 
Half a dozen friends of his, all men, are between 
hum and the open door, supported by others out- 
side In the corner behind them ts the sofa, of 
mahogany and horsehair, made up as a bed for 
Broadbent Against the wall behind Keegan 
stands a mahogany sideboard A door leading to 
the interior of the house ıs near the fireplace, be- 
lind Aunt Judy There are chairs agaist the 
wall, one at each end of the sideboard Keegan’s 
hat ıs on the one nearest the inner door, and his 
stich 1s leaning against vt A thrd char, also 
against the wall, ıs near the garden door 

There ts a strong contrast of emotonal atmo- 
sphere betneen the two sides of the room Keegan 
ts extraordinarily stern no game of back- 
gammon could possibly make a man’s face so 
grim Aunt Judy ws quietly busy Nora ts trying 
to ignore Doran and attend to her game 

On the other hand Doran ıs reeling ın an 
ecstasy of mischievous mirth which has infected 
all hs friends They are screaming mith 
laughter, doubled up, leaning on the furniture 
and against the malls, shouting, screeching, 
crying 

AUNT JUDY [as the norse lulls for a moment] 
Arra hold your noise, Barney What is there 
to laugh at? 

poran It got its fut mto the httle hweel— 
[he ıs overcome afresh, and the rest collapse 
again] 

AUNTJUDY Ah, have some sense youre hke 
a parcel o childher Nora Int him a thump 
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on the back he’ll have a fit 

DORAN [nith squeezed eyes, exsuffiicate nith 
cachwnnation] Trens, he sez to dhem outside 
Doolan’s I’m takin the gintleman that pays 
the rint for a dhnve 

aunt JUDY Who did he mean be that? 

poran They call a pig that im England 
Thats their notion of a johe 

AUNT supy Musha God help them 2f they 
can joke no better than that! 

DORAN [mith renewed symptoms] Thn— 

AUNT JUDY Áh now dont be tellin it all 
over and settin yourself off again, Barney 

Nora Youve told us three times, Mr 
Doran 

poran Well but whin I think of 1t—! 

AUNT JuD: Then dont think of it, alanna 

poran Dhere was Patsy Farrll in the 
back sate wi dhe pig between his knees, n 
me bould Enghsh boyoh m front at the 
machinery, n Larry Doyle in the road startin 
the injine wid a bed winch At the first puff 
of ıt the pg lep out of its skm and bled 
Patsy’s nose wi dhe ring in its snout [Roars 
of laughter Keegan glares at them] Before 
Broadbint knew hwere he was, the pig was 
up his back and over into his lap, and bedad 
the poor baste did credit to Corny’s thrainin 
of 1t, for xt put in the fourth speed wid its 
right crubeen as if 1t was enthered for the 
Gordn Bennett. 

Nora [reproachfully] And Larry in front of 
it and all! It’s nothin to laugh at, Mr Doran 

poran Bedad, Miss Really, Larry cleared 
six yards sideways at wan jump if he cleared 
an inch, ind he’d a cleared seven 1f Doolan’s 
granmother hadnt cotch him in her apern 
widhout intindin to [Immense merriment] 

AUNT JUDY Ah, for shame, Barney! the 
poor old woman! An she was hurt before, 
too, when she slipped on the stars 

pornan Bedad, maam, she’s hurt behind 
now, for Larry bouled her over like a skittle 
{General delight at thts tymcal strohe of Irish 
Rabelasiantsm] 

Nona It’s well Mr Doyle wasnt hulled 

Doray Faith it wasnt o Larry we were 
thinkin jus dhen, wi dhe pig takin the main 
sthreet o Rosscullen on marhet day ^at a mle 
ı mnnt Dh ony thing Broadbint could get 
at w dhe pigan front of hım was a fut brake, 
n the pig’s tul was undher dhat, so that whin 
he thought he was putn non the brake he 
Ws ony squeezin the hfe out o the pig’s tail 
The more he put the brake on the more the 
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pig squealed n the fasther he dhrus 

AUNT JUDY Why couldnt he throw the pg 
out into the road? 

Doran Sure he couldnt stand up to it, 
because he was spanchelled-hhe between 
his seat and dhat thing hhe 1 wheel on top 
of a stick between his hnees 

AUNT JUDY Lord have mercy on us! 

nora I dont hnow how you ern laugh Do 
you Mr Keegan? 

hEEGAN [grimly] Why not? There 1s danger, 
destruction, torment! What more do we 
need to make us merry ° Go on, Barney the 
last drops of joy are not squeezed from the 
story yet Tell us again how our brother was 
torn asunder 

poran [puszled] Whose bruddher? 

KEEGAN Mune 

nora He means the pig, Mr Doran You 
know Ins way 

DORAN [resing gallantly to the occasion] Bedad 
I’m sorry for your poor bruddher, Misther 
Keegan, but I recommend you to thr} hım 
wid a couple o fried eggs for your breakfast 
tomorrow It was a case of Excelsior wi dhat 
ambitious baste, for not content wid Jumpin 
from the back seat into the front wan, he 
jumped from the front wan into the rod in 
front of the car And— 

KEEGAN And everybody laughed! 

nora Dont go over that agun, please, 
Mr Doran 

Doran Tath be the tıme the car went over 
the poor pig dhere vas httle left for me or 
anywan else to go over except wid a hmfe 
an forh 

AuNT Jupy Why didnt Mr Broadbent stop 
the car when the pig was gone? 

Doran Stop the car! He might as well 
ha thned to stop a mad bull First it went 
Wan way an made fireworks o Molly Ryan's 
crockery stall, an dhen it slewed round an 
nipped ten fut o wall out o the corner o the 
pound [J¥ith enormous enjoyment] Begob, 1t 
just tore the town m two and sent the whole 
dam market to blazes [Nora offended, rises] 

EEEGAN [indignantly] Sır! 

poran [quickly] Savin your presence, Miss 
Reilly , and Misther Keegin’s Dhere! I wont 
say anuddher word 

nora I’m surpnsed at you, Mr Dorin 
[She sets down agan] 

poran [reflectitely] He has the divil’s own 
luck, that Cnghshman, anny way, for hwen 
they picked him up he hadnt a scratch on 
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him, barrn hwat the pig did to his cloes 
Patsy had two fingers out o jynt, but the 
smith pulled them sthraight for him Oh, 
you never heard such a hullaballoo as there 
was There was Molly cryin Me chaney, me 
beautyful chaney! n oul Matt shoutn Me 
pig, me pig! n the polus takin the number 
o the car, n not a man m the town able to 
speak for laughin— E 

KEEGAN [mith entense emphasis] It is hell xt 
1s hell Nowhere else could such a scene be 
a burst of happiness for the people 

Cornelius comes in hastily from the garden, 
pushing his way through the little crond 

cornelius Whisht your laughm, boys! 
Here he ıs [He puts his hat on the sideboard, 
and goes to the fireplace, where he posts himself 
ath hrs bach to the chimneyprece] 

AUNT Jupy Remember your behavior, now 

Everybody becomes silent, solemn, concerned, 
sympathetic Broadbent enters, soiled and dts- 
ordered as to his motoring coat ammensely ım- 
portant and serious as to humself He makes his 
way to the end of the table nearest the garden 
door, whilst Larry, who accompames him, 
throws his motoring coat on the sofa bed, and 
sits down, watching the proceedings 

BROADBENT [taking off his leather cap mth 
dignity and placing tt on the table] I hope you 
have not been anxious about me 

AunT Jupy Deedn we have, Mr Broadbent 
It’s a mercy you werent killed 

DORAN Kalt! It’s a mercy dheres two bones 
of you left houldin together How diyjescape 
at all at all? Well, I never thought I’d be so 
glad to see you safe and sound again Nota 
man in the town would say less [murmurs 
of kindly assent) Wont you come down to 
Doolan’s and have a dhrop o brandy to take 
the shock off? 

BROADBENT Youre all really too kind, but 
the shock has quite passed off 

DORAN [youeally] Never mind Come along 
all the same and tell us about 1t over a frenly 
glass 

BROADBENT May I say how deeply I feel 
the kindness with which I have been over- 
whelmed since my accident?.I can truthfully 
declare that I am glad 1t happened, because 
it has brought out the hindness and sympathy 
of the Insh character to an extent I had no 
conception of 


Oh, sure youre welcome! 
SEVERAL 


Sure 1t’s only natural 
PRESENT. 


Sure you might have been kilt 
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A young man, feeling that he must laugh or 
burst, hurries out Barney puts an ron con- 
straint on his features 

BROADBENT All I can say 1s that I wish 
I could drmk the health of everyone of 
you 

DORAN Dhen come an do ıt 

BROADBENT [very solemnly] No I am a tee~ 
totaller E 

AUNT JuDY [encredulously] Arra since when? 

BROADBENT Since this morming, Miss 
Doyle I have had a lesson [he looks at Nora 
significantly| that I shall not forget It may 
be that total abstinence has already saved 
my hfe, for I was astomshed at the steadi- 
ness of my nerves when death stared me in 
the face today So I will ask you to excuse 
me [He collects himself for a speech) Gentle- 
men I hope the gravıty of the penil through 
which we have all passed—for I know that 
the danger to the bystanders was as great 
as to the occupants of the car—will prove an 
earnest of closer and more serous relations 
between us im the future We have had a 
somewhat agitating day a valuable and 
imnocent animal has lost its hfe a public 
building has been wrecked an aged and 1n- 
firm lady has suffered an impact for which 
I feel personally responsible, though my old 
fmend Mr Laurence Doyle unfortunately 
incurred the first effects of her very natural 
resentment I greatly regret the damage to 
Mr Patnck Farrell’s fingers, and I have of 
course taken care that he shall not suffer 
pecunianly by Ins mishap [Murmurs of ad- 
maration at his magnanimity, and a vorce 
“Youre a gentleman, sır”) I am glad to say 
that Patsy took it hke an Inshman, and, 
far from eapressing any vindictive feeling, 
declared his willmgness to break all his 
fingers and toes for me on the same terms 
[subdued applause, and “More power to 
Patsy!”] Gentlemen I felt at home 1m Jre- 
land from the first [resing excotement among hs 
hearers] In every Insh breast I have found 
that spimt of hberty [4 cheery voice “Hear 
Hear”], that instinctive mistrust of the 
Government [4 small pous vorce, mih mntense 
expression, ‘God bless you, sr'™”], that love 
of independence [A defiant voce, “Thats 1t! 
Independence!”’], that indignant sympathy 
with the cause of oppressed nationalities 
abroad [A threatening growl from all the 
ground-swell of patriotic passton| and with the 
resolute assertion of personal rights at home, 
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which is all but extinct imn my own country 
If it were legally possible I should become 
a naturalized Inshman, and if ever 1t be 
my good fortune to represent an Insh con- 
stituency in parhament, it shall be my first 
care to introduce a Bill legahzimg such an 
operation I belicve a large section of the 
Taberal party would avail themselves of it 
[Momentary sceptictsm] I do [Convulsve 
cheering] Gentlemen I have sad enough 
{Cres of “Go on”} No Ihave as yet no nght 
to address you at all on political subjects, 
and we must not abuse the warm-hearted 
Insh hospitahty of Miss Doyle by turmng 
her sitting room into a public meeting 

poran [energetically] Three cheers for Tom 
Broadbent, the future member for Ross- 
cullen! 

AUNT JUDY [waving a half knitted sock} Hip 
hip hurray! 

The cheers are given nith great heartiness, as 
at 1s by thes time, for the more humorous spirits 
present, a question of vocferation or internal 
rupture 

BRoaDBENT ‘Lhank you from the bottom 
of my heart, friends 

nona [whespering to Doran] Take them away, 
Mr Doran [Doran nods} 

poran Well, good evenin, Mr Broadbent, 
an my you never regret the day you wit 
dhnivin wid Haffigan’s pig! [They shake hands] 
Good evenin, Mass Doyle 

General handshaking, Broadbent shaking 
hands mith everybody effustvely He accom- 
pames them to the garden and can be heard out- 
side saying Good-night ın every wnflexton knonn 
vo parhamentary candidates, Nora, Aunt Judy, 
Keegan, Larry, and Cornelius are left in the 
parlor Larry goes to the threshold and watches 
the scene wn the garden 

nora It’s a shame to make game of him 
hhe that He’s a giadle more good in him 
than Barney Doran 

connertus It’s all up with his candidature 
He'll be laughed out o the town 

LARRY [turning quickly from the doornay] Oh 
no he wont he’s not an Irishman He'll never 
know theyre laughing at him, and while 
theyre laughing he'll win the seat 

connriwws But he cant prevent the story 
getting about 

arny He wont want to He'll tell it hm- 
self as one of the most providential episodes 
in the history of Lngland and Ireland 

AUNT JUDY Sure he wouldnt make 1 fool 
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of himself hhe that 

Lanny Are you sure he’s such + fool after 
all, Aunt Judy? Suppose you had 1 vote! 
which would jou rather give if to? the man 
that told the story of Haffigin’s mg Barney 
Doran’s way or Broadbent's w 2? 

aunt supy Faith I wouldnt give it to a 
man at all It’s a few women they want mn 
parhament to stop their foohsh blather 

BROADBENT [bustling into the room, and taking 
off his damaged motoring overcoat, nich he puts 
down on the sofa} Well, thits over I must 
apologize for malung a speech Miss Doyle, 
but they hke it, you hnow Everything helps 
in electioneering 

Larry takes the chair near the door, drans it 
near the table, and sits astride tt, nth hes elbons 
folded on the bach 

AUNT JUDY I'd no notion you were such an 
orator, Mr Broadbent 

BROADBFNT Qh, it’s only a knack One 
picks 1t up on the platform It stokes up their 
enthusiasm 

aunt jupx Oh, I forgot Youve not met 
Mr Keegan Let me introjoosha 

BROADBENT [shaking hands effusively] Most 
happy to meet you, Mr Keegan I have heard 
of you, though I have not had the pleasure 
of shaking your hand before And now may 
Task you—for I \alue no man’s opinion more 
—what you think of my chances here 

KEEGAN [coldly] Your chances, sir, are 
excellent You wall get into parhament 

BRoADBENT [delighted] I hope so I think so 
[Fluctuating] You really think so? You are 
sure jou are not allowmg your enthusiasm 
for our principles to get the better of your 
judgment? 

neEEGAN I have no enthusiasm for your 
prinaples, sr You will get into parhament 
because you w ant to get into it enough to be 
prepared to tahe the necessary steps to m- 
duce the people to vote for you That 1s 
how people usually get ito that fantastic 
assembly 

BROADBENT [puzzled] Of course [Pause] 
Quite so [Pause] Dr—yes [Buoyant agam] 
I think they will vote for me Eh? Yes? 

aust sup Arri why shouldnt they? Look 
at the people they do vote for' 

BROADBENT [encouraged] Thats true thats 
very true When I see the windbags, the 
earpet-biggers, the charlatans, the—the— 
the fools and ignoramuses who corrupt the 
multitude by their wealth, or seduce them 
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by spouting balderdash to them, I cannot 
help thinking that an Enghshman with no 
humbug about him, who will talk straight 
common sense and take his stand on the 
sohd ground of principle and public duty, 
must win his way with men of all classes 

KEEGAN [quietly] Sir there was a time, in 
my ignorant youth, when J should have called 
you a hypocrite 

BROADBENT [reddening] A hypocrite! 

nora [hastily] Oh I’m sure you dont think 
anything of the sort, Mr Keegan 

BROADBENT [emphatically] Thank you, Miss 
Reilly thank you 

CORNELIUS [gloomly] We all have to stretch 
it a bit in politics hwats the use o pretendin 
we dont? 

BROADBENT [stefffy] I hope I have said or 
done nothing that calls for any such observa- 
tion, Mr Doyle If there 1s a vice I detest— 
or against which my whole pubhe hfe has 
been a protest—at 1s the vice of hypocrisy 
I would almost rather be inconsistent than 
insincere 

KEEGAN Do not be offended, sr I know 
that you are quite sincere There 1s a saying 
in the Seripture which runs—so far as the 
memory of an oldish man can carry the words 
—Let not the nght side of your bram know 
what the left side doeth I learnt at Oxford 
that this is the secret of the Enghshman’s 
strange power of making the best of both 
worlds 

BROADBENT Surely the text refers to our 
right and left hands I am somewhat sur- 
prised to hear a member of your Church quote 
so essentially Protestant a document as the 
Bible, but at least you might quote ıt 
accurately 

LARRY Tom with the best ntentons youre 
making an ass of yourself You dont under- 
stand Mr Keegan’s pecubar vein of humour 

BROADBENT [znstantly recovering his confid- 
ence] Ah! it was only your dehghtful Imsh 
humor, Mr Keegan Of course, of course 
How stupid of me! I’m so sorry [He pats 
Keegan consolingly on the back} John Bull’s 
wits are still slow, you see Besides, calling 
me a hypocrite was too big a joke to swallow 
all at once, you know 

KEEGAN You must also allow for the fact 
that I am mad 

Nora Ah, dont talk hke that, Mr Keegan 

BROADBENT [encouragingly| Not at all, not 
at all Only a whimsical Inshman, eh? 
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LARRY Are you really mad, Mr Keegan? 

AUNT JUDY [shocked] Oh, Larry, how could 
you ask him such a thing? 

LARRY I dont thmk Mr Keegan minds 
[Zo Keegan] Whats the true version of the 
story of that black man you confessed on his 
deathbed? 

KEEGAN What story have you heard about 
that? 

LARRY Iam informed that when the devil 
came for the blach heathen, he took off your 
head and turned 1t three times round before 
putting 1t on agam, and that your head’s 
been turned ever since 

NORA [reproachfully] Larry! 

KEEGAN [blandly] That ıs not qute what 
occurred [He collects himself for a serous 
utterance they attend involuntarily) I heard 
that a black man was dying, and that the 
people were afraid to go near hm When I 
went to the place I found an elderly Hindoo, 
who told me one of those tales of unmented 
misfortune, of cruel il] luck, of relentless per- 
secution by destiny, which sometimes wither 
the commonplaces of consolation on the hps 
of a pnest But this man did not complam of 
his misfortunes They were brought upon 
him, he said, by sms committed in a former 
exustence Then, without a word of comfort 
from me, he died with a clear-eyed resigna- 
tion that my most earnest exhortations have 
rarely produced ın a Christian, and left me 
sitting there by his bedside with the mystery 
of this world suddenly revealed to me 

BROADBENT That is a remarkable tribute 
to the hberty of conscience enjoyed by the 
subjects of our Indian Empire 

LARRY No doubt, but may we venture to 
ask what 1s the mystery of this world? 

KEEGAN This world, sir, 1s very clearly a 
place of torment and penance, a place where 
the fool fourishes and the good and wise are 
hated and persecuted, a place where men 
and women torture one another in the name 
of love, where children are scourged and en- 
slaved in the name of parental duty and 
education, where the weak in body are 
poisoned and mutilated in the name of heal- 
ing, and the weak in character are put to the 
hornble torture of imprisonment, not for 
hours but for years, m the name of justice 
It 1s a place where the hardest toil 1s a wel- 
come refuge from the horror and tedium of 
pleasure, and where charity and good works 
are done only for hire to ransom the souls of 
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the spoiler and the sybarite Now, sir there 
is only one place of horror and torment 
known to my religion, and that place is hell 

Therefore 1t 1s plain to me that this earth of 
ours must be hell, and that we are all here, 
as the Indian revealed to me—perhaps he 
was sent to reveal 1t to me—to expiate 
ermmes committed by us in aformer existence 

AUNT JUDY [awestruck] Heaven save us, 
what a thing to say! 

CORNELIUS [sighing] It’s a queer world 
thats certain 

BROADBENT Your idea 1s a very clever one, 
Mr Keegan really most brilhant J should 
never have thought of 1t But 1t seems to me 
—if I may oay so—that you are overlooking 
the fact that, of the evils you describe, some 
are absolutely necessary for the preserva- 
ton of society, and others aie encouraged 
only when the Tories are 1n office 

LARRY I expect you were a Tory in a 
former existence, and that ıs why you are 
here 

BROADBENT [mith conviction] Never, Larry, 
never But leaving politics out of the ques- 
tion, I find the world quite good enough for 
me rather a jolly place, ın fact 

KEEGAN [looking at hum mith quet wonder] 
You are satisfied? 

BROADBENT As a reasonable man, yes I 
see no evils in the world—except, of course, 
natural evils—that cannot be remedied by 
freedom, self-government, and Enghsh insti- 
tutions I think so, not because I am an 
Enghshman, but as a matter of common 
sense 

KEEGAN You feel at home in the world, 
then? 

BROADBENT Of course Dont you? 
eee [from the very depths of his nature] 

o 

BROADBENT [breesily] Try phosphorus pills 
I always take them when my bram 3s over- 
worked I'll give you the address ın Oxford 
Street 

KEEGAN [entgmat:cally risıng) Miss Doyle 
my wandering fit has come on me will you 
excuse me? 

AuNT sup: To be sure you hnow you cin 
come ın n nout as you hhe 

KEEGAN We can fimsh the game some 
other time, Miss Reilly [He goes for his hat 
and stich] 

nori No I’m out with you [she disarranges 
ihe peces and rises] I was too wicked im a 
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former eustence to play bachgimmon with 
a good man hke you 

AUNT JUDY [nhisperıing to her} Wlusht, 
whisht, child! Dont set him bach on that 
again 

KEEGAN [fo Nora] When I look at you, I 
think that perhaps Ireland 1s only purgatory, 
after all [He passes on to the garden door] 

Nora Galong with you! 

BROADBENT [whispering to Cornelus] Has 
he a vote? 

CORNELIUS [nodding] Yes An theres lotsle 
vote the way he tells them 

KEEGAN [at the garden door, nith gentle 
gravity] Good evemng, Mr Broadbent You 
have set me thinking Thank jou 

BROADBENT [delighted, hurrying across to him 
to shake hands] No, really? You find that con- 
tact with Enghsh ideas is stimulating, eh? 

KEEGAN I am never tired of hearing you 
talk, Mr Broadbent 

BROADBENT [modestly remonstrating] Oh 
come! come! 

KEEGAN Yes, I assure you You are an 
extremely interesting man [Je goes out] 

BROADBFNT [enthusiastically] What a mce 
chap! What an intelligent, broidminded 
character, considering his cloth! By the way, 
I'd better have a wash [He takes up his coat 
and cap, and leaves the room through the tnner 
door] 

Nora returns to her chair and shuts up the 
backgammon board 

AUNT JUD} Keegan’s very queer today 
He has his mad fit on hım 

CORNELIUS [norried and bitter] I wouldnt sry 
but he’s right after all It’s a contrary world 
[To Larry) Why would you be such a fool as 
to let Broadbent tahe the seat ın parlament 
from you? 

LARRY [glancing at Nora) He will take more 
than that from me before he’s done here 

cornELIUS I wish he'd never set foot in my 
house, bad luck to his fat face! D’ye think 
he'd lend me £300 on the farm, Larry? 
When I’m so hard up, it seems 2 waste o 
money not to mortgage ıt now it’s me own 

LARRI {can lend you £300 on it 

CORNELIUS No, no, I wasnt putn in for that 
When I die and leave you the farm I should 
hhe to be able to feel that ıt was all me own, 
and not half} ours to start with Now I'll take 
me orth Barney Doarn’s gomg to ash Brord- 
bent to lend him £500 on the mull to put in 
a new hweel, for the old one’ll harly hol 
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together An Haffigan cant sleep with covetn 
that corner o land at the foot of ms medda 
that belongs to Doolan He'll have to mort- 
gage to buy it I may as well be first as last 
D'ye think Broadbent’d Jen me a hitle? 

LaRRY I’m quite sure he will 

corvetius Is he as ready as that? Would 
he len me five hundred, d’ye think? 

tarry He'll lend you more than the landi 
ever be worth to you so for Heaven's sake 
be prudent. 

corseLius [yudieally| All nght, all nght, 
meson Tilbe careful I'm gom mto the office 
for a bit [He mthdrars through the inner door, 
obvrously to prepare his application to Broad- 
beri]. 

AUNT JUDY [indignantly] As uf he hadnt seen 
enough o borrym when he was an agent 
without beginnin borryin himself’ [Ske rises] 
PH borry him, so I will (She puts her kmiling 
on the table and follors him out. ith a resolute 
aur that bodes trouble for Cornelius] 

Larry ard Nora are left together for the first 
ume since his arrival. She looks at him mith a 
smile that perishes as she sees hım aimlessly 
rockling us char ard reflecting evidently not 
about her, with kıs lips pursed as uf he sere 
slasting With a catch ın her throat she takes 
up Aunt Judy’s kmiting, and males a pretence 
of going on mith xt 

sora. J suppose it didnt seem very long to 
you 
T LARRY [starirg] Eh? What didnt? 

dora The eighteen years youve been away 

tarry. Oh that! No it seems hardly more 
than a week. I ve been so busy—had so hitle 
time to thmk ~ 

xora Ive had nothin else to do but think. 

LaRRy That was very bad for you Why 
didnt you gave it up> Why did you stay here> 

nora Because nobody sent for me to go 
anywhere else. I suppose Thats why. 

LARRY Yes one does stick fnghtfully m 
the same place. unless some external force 
comes and routs one out [He yerns slightly, 
but as she loo’ s up quickly at kam, ke pulls hım- 
self together and rises miih an ar of making up 
and setitng to worl cheerfully to male himself 
agreeable] And how have you been all ths 
time> 

Nors Qute well thank you 

Larry Thats right [Suddenly firding that 
he has nothirg else to say and being ill at ease 
ir corsequence. he strolls about ihe room hum- 
nung distractedly| 
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Nora [struggling mith her tears} Is that all 
you have to say to me, Larry? 

LakRY. Well what 1s there to say? You see, 
we know each other so well 

NORA [a httle consoled] Yes of course we do 
[He does not reply) I wonder you came bach 
at all 

LARRY I couldnt help it [She lool s up affec- 
tionaiely| Tom made me [She loots dorn again 
gurckly to conceal the effect of ths blor He 
whistles another stave, then resumes] I had a 
sort of dread of returning to Ireland I felt 
somehow that my luck would turn if I came 
back And now here I am, none the worse. 

sora Praps ts a httle dull for you 

LARRY No I havnt exhausted the interest 
of strolling about the old places and remem- 
bering and romancmg about them 

nora [hopefully] Oh! You do remember the 
places, then? 

Larry. Of course They have associations 

nora [nof doubting that the associations are 
auth her} I suppose so 

nanny M’yes [ can remember particular 
spots where I had long fits of thminng about 
the countries [meant to get to when I escaped 
from Ireland Amenca and London, and 
sometimes Rome and the east 

nora [deeply morirfied} Was that all you 
used to be thmling about? > 

LARRY Well, there was precious little else 
to think about here, my dear Nora except 
sometimes at sunset. when one got maudlin 
and called Ireland Erin, and imagined one 
was remembenng the days of old and so 
forth [He whistles Let Enn Remember] 

sora. Did jever get a letter I wrote you 
last February? 

tarry Oh yes and Į really mtended to 
answer it. But I havnt had a moment, and I 
knew you wouldnt mind You see, I am so 
afraid of borg you by writing about affairs 
you dont understand and people you dont 
know! And yet what else have I to write 
about? I begin a letter, and then I tear it up 
agam The fact is fond as we are of one an- 
other, Nora we have so httle in common— 
I mean of course the things one can put ima 
letter—that correspondence is apt to become 
the hardest of hard work. 

sors Yes 1t’s hard for me to know any- 
thing about you if you never tell me any- 
thing 

Larry [petizsshly] Nora aman cant st down 
and write his hfe day by day when he’s tired 
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enough with having lived at 

nora I’m not blaming you 

LARRY [looking at her mith some concern] You 
seem rather out of spirits [Gong closer to her, 
anxtously and tenderly] You havnt got neur- 
algia, have you? 

nora No 

LARRY [reassured] I get a touch of 1t some- 
times when I am below par [Absently, agai 
strolling about] Yes, yes (He gases through 
the doormay at the Insh landscape, and sings, 
almost unconsciously, but very expressively, an 


air from Offenbach’s Whittington} 





Thoogh tuomeranleson bere for e er Andthough full eweet the curs map 


= bes TM Es nd I b get ba s w 
(Nora, who has been at first touched by the tender- 
ness of his singing, puts down her knitting at this 
very unexpected sentiment, and stares at him 
He continues until the melody soars out of jus 
range, when he trails off into whistling Let Erin 
Remember] 
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Tm afraid I’m boring you, Nora, though 
youre too kind to say so 

nora Are you wanting to get back to 
England already? 

Larry Not at all Not at all 

nona Thats a queer song to sing to me 
if youre not 

tarry The song! Oh, 1t doesnt mean any- 
thing it’s by a German Jew, hike most Eng- 
hsh patnotic sentiment Never mind me, my 
dear go on with your work, and dont let me 
bore you 

wona [bitterly] Rosscullen isnt such a hvely 
place that I am hiely to be bored by you at 
our first talk together after eighteen years, 
though you dont seem to have much to say 
to me after all 

LARRY Enghteen years 1s a devilish long 
tame, Nora Now if st had been eighteen 
minutes, or even eighteen months, we should 
be able to pick up the interrupted thread, 
and chatter hhe two magpies But as it 1s, I 
have simply nothing to say, and you seem to 
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have less 

nora I— [her tears choke her, but she keeps 
up appearances desperately) 

Lanny [quite unconscious of Ins cruelty) Ina 
week or so we shall be quite old friends agun 
Meanwhile, as I feel that I am not mahing 
myself particularly entertaming, PI tahe 
myself off Tell Tom Ive gone for a stroll over 
the hill 

nora You seem very fond of Tom, as you 
call him 

LARRY [the trivality going suddenly out of hus 
voice} Yes I'm fond of Tom 

nora Oh, well, dont let me heep you from 
him 

rarry I know quite well that my depar- 
ture will be a rehef Rather a failure, this 
first meeting after exghteen years, eh? Well, 
never mind these great sentimental events 
always are failures, and now the worst of 1t’s 
over anyhow [He goes out through the garden 
door] 

Nora, left alone, struggles mildly to save her- 
self from breaking down, and then drops her face 
on the table and gives way to a convulsion of cry- 
ıng Her sobs shake her so that she can hear no- 
thing, and she has no suspicion that she 18 no 
longer alone until her head and breast are raised 
by Broadbent, who, returning nenly nashed and 
combed through the inner door, has seen her condi- 
ton, first mith surprise and concern, and then nith 
an emotional disturbamce that quite upsets him 

BROADBENT Miss Reilly, Miss Reilly Whats 
the matter? Dont ery I cant stand it you 
musnt ery [She makes a choked effort to speak, 
so painful that he continues nith impulsive sym- 
pathy| No dont try tospeak 1t’s all nght now 
Have your ery out never mind me trust me 
{Gathering her to him, and babbhng consola- 
torily] Cry on my chest the only really com- 
fortable place for a woman to cry 1s a man’s 
chest areal man, areal frend A good broad 
chest, eh? not less than forty-two mches— 
no dont fuss never mind the conventions 
we're two friends, arnt we? Come now, come, 
come! It’s all mght and comfortable and 
happy now, isnt it? 

nora [through her tears] Let me go I vant 
me hanherchef 

BROADBENT [holding her nith one arm and 
producing a large silk handkerchief from Ins 
breast pocket} Heres a handkerchief Let me 
[he dabs her tears dry ruth 4] Never mind your 
own 1t’s too small it’s one of those wretched 
httle cambric handherchiefs— 
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wora [sobbing] Indeed it’s a common cotton 
one 

BROADBENT Of course 1t’s a common cotton 
one—silly httle cotton one—not good enough 
for the dear eyes of Nora Cryna— 

wora [spluttering into a hysterical laugh and 
clutching hım convulswvely mith her fingers while 
she tries to stifle her laughter against his collar 
bone] Oh dont make me laugh please dont 
make me laugh 

BROADBENT [terrified] I didnt mean to, on 
my soul What 1s 1t? What 1s 1t? 

nora Nora Creena, Noa Creena 

BROADBENT [patting her] Yes, yes, of course, 
Nora Creena, Nora acushla [he makes cush 
rhyme to plush|— 

nora Acushla[ske makes cush rhymeto bush] 

BROADBENT Oh, confound the language! 
Nora darling—my Nora—the Nora I love— 

NORA [shocked «nto propriety] You mustnt 
talk hke that to me 

BROADBENT [suddenly becoming prodigziously 
solemn and letting her go] No, of course not 
I dont mean it At least I do mean xt, but I 
know it’s premature I had no nght to take 
advantage of your beg a httle upset, but 
I lost my self-control for a moment 

nora [wondering at hım] I think youre a very 
kond-hearted man, Mr Broadbent, but you 
seem to me to have no self-control at all [she 
turns her face away mith a heen pang of shame 
and adds] no more than myself 

BROADBENT [resolutely] Oh yes, I have you 
should see me when I am really roused then 
J have TREMENDOUS self-control Remem- 
ber we have been alone together only once 
before, and then, I regret to say, I was m a 
disgusting state 

nora Ah no, Mr Broadbent you wernt 
disgusting 

BROADBENT [mercilessly] Yes I was nothing 
can excuse it perfectly beastly It must have 
made a most unfavorable impression on you 

nora Oh, sure it’s all mght Say no more 
about that 

BROADBENT I must, Miss Reilly it 1s my 
duty I shall not detain you long May I ask 
you to sit down [He indicates her chair mith 
oppressive solemnity She sits down wondering 
He then, mth the same portentous gravity, places 
a char for himself near her, sits donn, and 
proceeds io explain) First, Miss Reilly, may 
Isay that I have tasted nothing of analcoholic 
nature today 

nora It doesnt seem to make as much 
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difference in you as 1t would m an Inshman, 
somehow 

BROADBENT Perhaps not Perhaps not I 
never quite lose myself 

nora [consolingly| Well, anyhow, youre all 
nght now 

BROADBENT [fervently] Thank you, Miss 
Reilly Iam Now we shall get along [Ten- 
derly, lowering his voice] Nora I was m earnest 
last mght [Nora moves as tf to rise) No one 
moment You must not think I am gomg to 
press you for an answer before you have 
known me for 24 hours I am a reasonable 
man, I hope, and I am prepared to want as 
long as you hke, provided you will give me 
some small assurance that the answer will 
not be unfavorable 

nora How could I go back from 1t if I did? 
I sometimes think youre not quite nght in 
your head, Mr Broadbent, you say suc 
funny things 

BROADBENT Yes I hnow I have a strong 
sense of humor which sometimes makes 
people doubt whether I am quite serous 
That ıs why I have always thought I should 
hke to marry an Inshwoman She would 
always understand my jokes For mstance, 
you would understand them, eh? 

nora [uneasily] Mr Broadbent I couldnt 

BROADBENT [soothingly] Wart let me break 
this to you gently, Miss Reilly hear me out 
I daresay you have noticed that in spealang 
to you I have been putting a very strong 
constraint on myself, so as to avoid wounding 
your delicacy by too abrupt an avowal of my 
feelngs Well, I feel now that the time has 
come to be open, to be frank, to be expheit 
Mass Reilly you have inspired in me a very 
strong attachment Perhaps, with a woman's 
intuition, you have already guessed that 

nora [riseng distractedly| Why do you talk 
to me in that unfeeling nonsensical way? 

BROADBENT [rising also, much astonished] 
Unfeeling! Nonsensical! 

nora Dont you know that you have said 
things to me that no man ought to say unless 
—unless— [she suddenly breaks down agam 
and hides her face on the table as before] Ob, 
go away from me I wont get married at all 
whatisit but heartbieak and disappomtment? 

BROADBENT [developing the most formedable 
symptoms of rage and grief | Do you mean to 
say that you are going to refuse me? that you 
dont care for me? 

nora [looking at him in consternateon) Oh, 
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dont take 1t to heart, Mr Br— 

BRoADBENT [flushed and almost choking| 1 
dont want to be petted and blarneyed [JV2th 
childish rage) I love you I want you for my 
wife [In despar] I cant help your refusmg 
I’m helpless I can do nothing You have no 
night to rum my whole hfe You— (a Aysterscal 
convulsion stops kim} 

Nora {almost amestruck| Youre not gomg 
to ery, are you? I neverthought aman could 
ery Dont 

BROADBENT I’m not crying I—I—I leave 
that sort of thmg to your damned senti- 
mental Irishmen You think I have no feehng 
because I am a plam unemotional Enghsh- 
man, with no powers of expression 

nona I dont think you hnow the sort of 
man you are at all Whatever may be the 
matter with you, 1t’s not want of feeling 

proapBent [hurt and petulant] It’s you who 
have no feeling Youre as heartless as Larry 

nora What do you expect me to do? Is it 
to throw meself at your head the mute the 
word is out o your mouth? 

BROADBENT [striking Ars silly head mith his 
fists] Oh, what a fool! what a brute I am! It’s 
only your Irish delicacy of course, of course 

You mean Yes Eh? What? Yes? yes? yes? 

nora I think you mght understand that 
though I mght choose to be an old maid, 
I could never marry anybody but you now 

BROADBFNT {clasping her wolently to his 
breast, mith a crow of tmmense rehef and 
trumph\| Ah, thats mght, thats mght thats 
magnificent I knew you would see what a 
first-rate thing this will be for both of us 

nora [tncommoded and not at all enraptured 
by kts ardor] Youre dreadfully strong, an a 
gradle too free with your strength An I 
never thought o whether it'd be a good thing 
for us or not But when you found me here 
that time, I let you be kind to me, and ened 
m your arms, because I was too wretched to 
think of anything but the comfort of ıt An 
how could I let any other man touch me 
after that? 

BROADBENT [moved] Now thats very nice 
of you, Nora thats really most dehcately 
womanly (he desses her hand chwalrous! 

nora (looking earnestly and a little doubtfully 
at lum} Surely xf you let one woman cry on 
you hhe that youd never let another touch 
you 

BROADBENT [conscientiously] One should not 
One ought not, my dear gir] But the honest 
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truth 1s, of a chap is at all 1 pleasant sort of 
chap, his chest becomes a fortification that 
has to stand many assaults at least itis so in 
England 

nora [eurtly, much disgusted) Then youd 
better marry an Enghshwoman 

BROADBENT [maktng a wry face] No, no the 
Englshwoman ıs too prosaic for my taste, 
too materal, too much of the ammated beef- 
steak about her The ideal is what I hke 
Now Larry’s taste1s just the opposite he hhes 
em solid and bouncing and rather keen about 
hm It’s a very convement difference, for 
weve never been in love with the same 
woman 

nwona An d’ye mean to tell me to me face 
that youve ever been m love before? 

BROADBENT Lord! yes 

nora I’m not your first love! 

BROADBENT First love is only a little foolish~ 
ness and a lot of curiosity no really self- 
specting woman would take advantage of 1t 
No, my dear Nora Ive done with all that 
long ago Love affars always end m rows 
We're not gomg to have any rows we're 
going to have a sohd four-square home man 
and wife comfort and common sense And 
plenty of affection, eh [he puts hts arm round 
her miih confident proprietorship}? 

Nora [coldly, trying lo get anay) I dont want 
any other woman’s leavings 

BROADBENT [holding her} Nobody ashed you 
to, maam I never asked any woman to marry 
me before 

nora [severely] Then why didnt you if 
youre an honorable man? 

sroappent Well, to tell you the truth, 
they were mostly marned already But never 
mand! there was nothing wrong Come! dont 
take a mean advantage of me After all, you 
must have had a fancy or two yourself, eh? 

wona [conscience-strichen] Yes I suppose 
Ive no nght to be particular 

BROADBENT [humbly] I hnow I’m not good 
enough for you, Nora But no man 3s, you 
know, when the woman 1s 4 really mice 
woman 

nora Oh, I’m no better than yourself I 
may as well tell you about it 

BROADBENT No, no lets have no telling 
much better not J shant tell ) ou anything 
dont you tell me anything Perfect confi- 
dence in one another and no tellings thats 
the way to avoid rows 

aora Dont thinh ıt was anything I need 
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be ashamed of 

BROADBENT [ dont 

xora It was only that I’d never known 
anybody else that I could care for, and I was 
foolish enough once to think that Larry— 

BROADBENT [disposing of the tdea at once] 
Larry! Oh, that wouldnt have done at all, not 
at all You dont know Larry as I do, my dear 
He has absolutely no capacity for enjoyment 
he couldnt make any woman happy He’s as 
clever as be-blowed, but hfe’s too earthly for 
him he doesnt really care for anything or 
any body 

nora Ive found that out 

BRo\wBEXT Of course you have No, my 
dear tahe my word for it, youre jolly well 
out of that There! [singing her round agairst 
Jus breast] thats much more comfortable for 
you 

nora [nth Irish peevishness] Ah, you mustnt 
go on hke that I dont hke st 

BROADBENT [unabashed] Youll acquire the 
taste by degrees You mustnt mnd me 1t’s 
an absolute necessity of my nature that I 
should have somebody to hug occasionally 
Besides, 1t’s good for you itll plump out your 
muscles and make em elaste and set up 
your figure 

nora Well, I’m sure! xf this 1s Enghsh 
manners! Arnt you ashamed to talk about 
such things? 

BROADBENT |[27 the inghest feather} Not a bit 
By George, Nora, 1t’s a tremendous thing to 
be able to enjoy oneself Lets go off for a 
walk out of this stuffy httle room I want 
the open air to expand im, Come along 
Co-o-ome along [He puts her arm into his and 
sweeps her out into the garden as an equnoctial 
gale might sneep a dry leaf] 

Later ın the evening, the grasshopper ts again 
enjoying the sunset by the great stone on the hill, 
but this time he enjoys neither the stemulus of 
Keegan’s conversation nor the pleasure of terrify- 
tng Patsy Farrell He 1s alone untl Nora and 
Broadbent come up the hull arm ın arm Broad- 
bent ts stall breesy and confident, but she has her 
head averted from him and 1s almost 1n tears 

BROADBENT [stopping to snuff up the hillside 
mr} Ah! I hke this spot I hke this view This 
would be a jolly good place for a hotel and a 
golf inks Fmday to Tuesday, railway tichet 
and hotel all inclusive I tell you, Nora, I’m 
gomg to develop this place [Looking at her) 
Hallo! Whats the matter? Tired? 

rors [unable to restram her tears} Pm 
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ashamed out o me hfe 

BROADBENT [astonished] Ashamed! What of? 

nora Oh, how could you drag me all 
round the place hke that, telling everybody 
that we’re gomg to be marned, and mtro- 
joocing me to the lowest of the low, and 
letting them shake hans wth me, and 
encouraging them to make free with us? I 
httle thought I should lve to be shaken 
hans with be Doolan m broad dayhght in 
the public street of Rosscullen 

BROADBE\T But my dear, Doolan’s a 
publican a mostinfluentialman By the way, 
I asked him if his wife would be at home 
tomorrow He said she would, so you must 
take the motor car round and call on her 

NoRa [aghast] Is ıt me call on Doolan’s 
wife! 

BROADBENT. Yes, of course call on all their 
wives We must get a copy of the register 
and a supply of canvassing cards No use 
calling on people who havnt votes Youll be 
a great success as a canvasser Nora they 
call you the heiress, and theyll be flattered 
no end by your calling, especially as youve 
never cheapened yourself by speakmg to 
them before—have you? 

DORA [indignantly] Not hkely, indeed 

BROADBENT Well, we musnt be stiff and 
stand-off, you know We must be thoroughly 
democratic, and patromze everybody without ~ 
distinction of class I tell you I’m a jolly lucky 
man, Nora Cryna I get engaged to the most 
dehghtful woman in Ireland, and ıt turns out 
that I couldnt have done a smarter stroke of 
electioneering 

nora An would you let me demean meself 
hke that, just to get yourself mto parha- 
ment? 

BROADBENT [buoyantly| Aha! Wait hl you 
find out what an exciting game electioneer- 
ing is youll be mad to get me in Besides, 
youd hhe people to say that Tom Broadbent's 
wife had been the making of him? that she 
got him into parhament? into the Cabinet, 
perhaps, eh? 

nora God knows I dont grudge you me 
money! But to lower meself to the level of 
common people— 

BROADBENT To a member’s wife, Nora 
nobody ıs common provided he’s on the 
register Come, my dear! it’s all mght do 
you think I’d let you do it if 1t wasnt? The 
best people do ıt Everybody does 1t 

NORA [mho kas been bing her lip and looking 
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over the hill, disconsolate and unconvinced} Well, 
praps jou know best what they do mn Eng- 
land They must have very httle respect for 
themselves [think I'll gom now Isee Larry 
and Mr Keegan commng up the hill, and I’m 
not fit to talk to them 

BROADBENT Just wait and say something 
mee to Keegan They tell me he controls 
nearly as many votes as Father Dempsey 
himself 

nora You httle know Peter Keegan He'd 
see through me as xf I was a pane o glass 

BROADBENT Oh, he wont hke it any the 
less for that What really flatters a man 1s 
that you thnk nm worth flattering Not 
that I would flatter any man dont think that 
I'll yust go and meet him [He goes down the 
lull with the eager forward look of a man about 
to greet a valued acquaintance Nora dries her 
eyes, and turns to go as Larry strolls up the hill 
to her] 

tarry Nora [She turns and looks at ham 
hardly, mithout a word He continues anxously, 
in hes most concelatory tone} When J left you 
that time, I was just as wretched as you I 
didnt rightly know what I wanted to say, 
and my tongue hept clacking to cover the 
loss I was at Well, Ive been thinking ever 
since, and now I know what I ought to have 
said Ive come back to say it 

Nora Youve come too late, then You 
thought eighteen years was not long enough, 
and that you might keep me wanting a day 
longer Well, you weremistaken (’m engaged 
to your friend Mr Broadbent, and I’m done 
with you 

LARRY [naively] But that was the very thing 
I was going to advise you to do 

NoRa [involuntarily] Oh you brute! to tell 
me that to me face! 

LARRY [nervously relapsing tnto hts most Irish 
manner} Nora, dear, dont you understand that 
I’m an Inshman, and he’s an Englishman 
He wants you, and he grabs you I want you, 
and I quarrel with you and have to go on 
wanting you 

nora So you may Youd better go back to 
England to the ammated beefsteaks youre 
so fond of 

tarni [amased| Nora! (Guessing where she 
got the metaphor} He's been talking about me, 
Isee Well, never mind we must be frends, 
you and I I dont want his marriage to you 
to be Ins divorce from me 

nora You care more for him than you ever 
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did for me 

LARRY [nth curt sincerity) Yes of course I 
do why should I tell you hes about 1t? Nora 
Reilly was a person of very httle consequence 
to me or anyone else outside this miserable 
httle hole But Mrs Tom Broadbent will be 
a person of very considerable consequence 
indeed Play your new part well, and there 
will be no more neglect, no more lonelmess, 
no more idle regrettings and vain-hopings in 
the evenmgs by the Round Tower, but real 
hfe and real wok and real cares and real 
joys among real people sohd Enghsh hfe ın 
London, the very centre of the world You 
will find your work cut out for you keeping 
Tom’s house and entertammg Tom’s friends 
and getting Tom ito parliament, but ıt will 
be worth the effort 

nora You talk as if I was under an obhga- 
tion to him for marrying me 

tarry I talk as I thik Youve made a 
very good match, let me tell you 

nora Indeed! Well, some people might 
say he’s not done so badly himself 

LARRY If you mean that you will be a 
treasure to him, he thinks so now, and you 
can keep him thinking so 2f you hke 

nora [I wasnt thinking o meself at all 

Larry Were you thinking of your money, 
Nora? 

nora I didnt say so 

LaRRy Your money will not pay your 
cooh’s wages in London 

sora [flaming up} If thats true—and the 
more shame for you to throw 1 in me face if 
1t 18s true—at all events 1tll make us mdepen- 
dent, for if the worst comes to the worst, we 
can always come back here an hve on it 
An if I have to keep his house for him, at all 
events I can keep you out of 1t, for Ive done 
with you, and I wish I’d never seen you So 
goodbye to you, Mister Larry Doyle [She 
turns her bach on him and goes home} 

LARRY [watching her as she goes] Goodby e 
Goodbye Oh, thats so Insh! Insh both of us 
to the backbone Irish! Insh! In— 

Broadbent arrives, conversing energetically 
mith Keegan 

BroapBENT Nothing pays hke a golfing 
hotel, 1f you hold the land instead of the 
shares, and if the furniture people stand in 
with you, and if you are a good man of 
business 

Larn Nora’s gone home 

BROADBENT [nih conviction] You were night 
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this morning Larry I must feed up Nora 
She’s weak and it makes her fanaful Oh, 
by the way did I tell you that we’re engaged? 

LARRY She told me herself 

BROADBENT [complacently| She’s rather full 
of x£ as you may imagine Poor Nora! Well, 
Mr Keegan, as I said, I begin to see my way 
here I begin to see my way 

KEEGAN [71th a courteous tnclination| The 
conquermg Enghshman, sir Within 24 hours 
of your arrival you have carned off our only 
heiress, and practically secured the parha- 
mentary seat And you have promised me 
that when I come here in the evenings to 
meditate on my madness, to watch the 
shadow of the Round Tower lengthenmg in 
the sunset to break my heart uselessly in 
the curtained gloaming over the dead heart 
and blinded soul of the island of the saints, 
you will comfort me with the bustle of a great 
hotel and the sight of the httle cldren 
carrying the golf clubs of your tourists as a 
preparation for the hfe to come 

BROADBENT [qute touched, mutely offering 
hım a cagar to console hım, at mhich he smiles 
and shakes his head) Yes, Mr Keegan youre 
quite nght Theres poetry in everything, 
eyen [looking absently nto the cigar case] 1m the 
most modern prosaic things, 1f you know how 
to extract 1t-[he extracts a agar for himself 
and offers one to Larry, who takes ii) If I was 
to be shot for it I couldnt extract 1t myself, 
but thats where you come in, you see 
[Rogushly mwakıng up from hs reverie and 
busthng Keegan goodhumoredly| And then I 
shal] wake you up a bit Thats where I come 
m eh’ dye see’ Eh? eh? [He pats hım very 
pleasantly on the shoulder, half admuringly, half 
prtyingly| Just so, just so [Coming back to 
business} By the way I believe I can do 
better than a hght railway here There seems 
to be no question now that the motor boat 
has come to stay Well, look at your magnifi- 
cent river there going to waste 

KEEGAN [closing his eyes} 
“Silent, O Moyle, be the roar of thy waters ” 

BROADBENT You know, the roar of a motor 
boat 1s quite pretty 

KEEGAN Provided 1t does not drown the 
Angelus 

BROADBENT [reassuringly| Oh no rt wont do 
that not the least danger You know, a 
church bell can make a devil of a noise when 
1t likes 

KEEGAN You have an answer for every- 
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thing sir But your plans leave one question 
sul unanswered how to get butter out of a 
dog’s throat 

BROADBENT Eh? 

KEEGAN You cannot build your golf hnks 
and hotels in the arr For that you must own 
our land And how will you drag our acres 
from the ferret’s grip of Matthew Haffigan? 
How will you persuade Cornelius Doyle to 
forgo the pride of being a small landowner? 
How will Barney Doran’s mullrace agree with 
your motor boats? Will Doolan help you to 
get a license for your hotel? 

BROADBENT My dear sir to all intents and 
purposes the syndicate I represent already- 
owns half Rosscullen Doolan’s1s a tied house, 
and the brewers are in the syndicate As to 
Haffigan’s farm and Doran’s mill and Mr 
Doyle’s place and half a dozen others, they 
will be mortgaged to me before a month 1s 
out 

KEEGAN But pardon me, you will not lend 
them more on their land than the land 1s 
worth, so they will be able to pay you the 
interest 

BROADBENT Ah, you are a poet, Mr 
Keegan, not a man of business 

Larry We will lend everyone of these 
men half as much agam on therr Jand as 1t 1s 
worth, or ever can be worth, to them 

BROADBENT You forget, sir, that we, with 
our capital our knowledge, our organization, 
and may I say our English busimess habits, 
can make or lose ten pounds out of land that 
Haffigan, with all his mdustry could not 
make or lose ten shillings out of Doran’s 
mull ıs a superannuated folly I shall want 1t 
for electric hghtung 

tarry What 1s the use of giving land to 
such men? they are too small, too poor, too 
ignorant, too sumpleminded to hold it against 
us you might as well give a dukedom to a 
crossing sweeper 

BROADBENT Yes, Mr Keegan this place 
may have an mdustnal future, or 1t may 
have a residential future I cant tell yet, but 
it’s not gomg to be a future m the hands of 
your Dorans and Haffigans, poor devils! 

KEEGAN It may have no future at all Have 
you thought of that? 

BRoaDBENT Oh, I’m not afraid of that I 
havefaithin Ireland Greatfaith Mr Keegan. 

KEEGAN And we have none only empty 
enthusiasms and patriotisms, and emptier 
memoriesandregrets Ahyes youhavesome 
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excuse for beheving that if there be any 
future, 1t will be yours, for our faith seems 
dead, and our hearts cold and cowed An 
island of dreamers who wa'e up 1n your jails, 
of erbes and covards whom you buy and 
tame for your own service, of bold rogues 
who help you to plunder us that they may 
plunder you afterwards 

BROADBENT [a kille impatrent of this unbus- 
nesshke view] Yes, yes, but you know you 
might say that of any country The fact is, 
there are only two qualities in the world 
efficiency and inefficiency, and only two sorts 
of people the effinent and the inefficient It 
dont matter whether theyre English or Insh 
I shall collar this place, not because I’m an 
Enghshman and Haffigan and Co are Irish- 
men, but because theyre duffers, and I know 
my way about 

KEEGAN Have you considered what is to 
become of Haffigan? 

tarry Oh, we'll employ him im some capa- 
city or other, and probably pay him more 
than he makes for himself now 

BRoaDBENT [dubroxsly} Do you think so? No 
no Haffigan’s too old It really doesnt pay 
now to take on men over forty even for un- 
skilled labor, which I suppose 1s all Haffigan 
would be good for No Haffigan had better 
go to Amenca, or mto the Union, poor old 
chap! He’s worked out, you know you can 
see 1t 

KEEGAN Poor lost soul, so cunmngly fenced 
m with invisible bars! 

Lanry Haffigan doesnt matter much He'll 
die presently 

BROADBENT [shocked] Oh come, Larry! Dont 
be unfeeling It’s hard on Haffigan It’s 
always hard on the inefficient 

LARRY Pah! what does it matter where an 
old and broken man spends his last days, or 
whether he has a milhon at the banh or only 
the workhouse dole? It’s the young men, the 
able men, that matter The real tragedy of 
Haffigan 1s the tragedy of ns wasted youth, 
his stunted mind, his drudging over his clods 
and pigs until he has become a clod and a 
pig himself—untl the soul within him has 
smouldered into nothing but a dull temper 
that hurts himself and all around him 1 say 
let mm die, and let us have no more of his 
hhe And let young Ireland take care that 
1t doesnt share his fate, instead of making 


another empty gnevance of it Let your 
syndicate come— 
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BROADBENT Y our syndicate too, old chap 
You have your bit of the stock 

Larry Yes mine If jou hhe Woel, our 
syndicate has no conscience it has no more 
regard for your Haffigans and Doolans and 
Dorans than it has for a gang of Chinese 
eoohes It will use your patriotic blathershite 
and balderdash to get parliamentary powers 
over you as cynically as ıt would bart a mouse- 
trap with toasted cheese It will plan, and 
organize, and find capital while you slave 
hhe bees for ıt and revenge yourselves by 
paying polticians and penny newspapers out 
of your small wages to write articles and 
report speeches against its wichedness and 
tyranny, and to crach up your own Irish 
heroism, just as Haffigan once paid a witch 
a penny to put a spellon Billy Byrne’s cow 
In the end it will grind the nonsense out of 
jou, and grind strength and sense mto you 

BROADBENT [out of patience] Why cant you 
say a simple thing simply, Larry, without all 
that Insh exaggeration and talhy-talky? The 
syndicate is a perfectly respectable body of 
responsible men of good position We’ll tahe 
Ireland m hand, and by straightforward 
business habits teach 1t efficiency and self- 
help on sound Liberal principles You agree 
with me, Mr Keegan, dont you? 

KEEGAN Sir I may even vote for you 

BROADBENT [sincerely moved, shaking his hand 
warmly} You shall never regret it, Mr Kee- 
gan I give you my word for that I shall 
bring money here I shall raise wages I shall 
found public institutions a hbrary, a Poly- 
technic (undenomimational, of course), a 
gymnasium, a encket club, perhaps an art 
school I shall make a Garden aity of Ross- 
cullen the round tower shall be thoroughly 
repaired and restored 

KEEGAN Ánd our place of torment shall be 
as clean and orderly as the cleanest and most 
orderly place I hnow in Ireland, wbich is our 
poetically named Mountjoy prnson Wel, 
perhaps I had better vote for an efficient 
devil that hnows ns own mind and his own 
business than for a foohsh patriot who has 
no mind and no business 

BROADBENT (sttff/y] Devil is rather a strong 
expression in that connexion, Mr Keegan. 

neeGAN Not from a man who knows that 
this world 1s hell But since the word offends 
you, let me soften 1t, and compare you 
simply to an ass (Larry whiens miih anger] 

BROADBENT {reddening} An ass! 
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KEEGAN [gently] You may take 1t without 
offence from a madman who calls the ass his 
brother—and avery honest useful and farth- 
ful brother too The ass, sir, is the most 
efficient of beasts, matter-of-fact, hardy, 
fmendly when you treat hm as a fellow- 
creature, stubborn when you abuse hm, 
ndiculous only in los e, which sets him braying, 
and 1n politics, which move him to roll about 
in the public road and raise a dust about 
nothing Can you deny these quahties and 
habits in yourself, sir? 

BROADBENT [goodhumoredly| Well, yes, I’m 
afraid I do, you know - 

KEEGAN Then perhaps you will confess to 
the ass’s one fault 

BROADBENT Perhaps so what 1s 1t? 

KEEGaN That he wastes all his virtues— 
his efficiency, as you call 1t—in domg the 
will of his greedy masters instead of doing 
the will of Heaven that 1s in himself He 1s 
efficient im the service of Mammon, mighty 
ın mischief, skilful in ruin, heroic in destruc- 
tion But he comes to browse here without 
knowing that the soil his hoof touches 1s holy 
ground Ireland sir, for good or evil, ıs lke 
no other place under heaven, and no man 
can touch its sod or breathe its aw without 
becoming better or worse It produces two 
lands of men im strange perfection samts 
and traitors It 1s called the island of the 
saints, but indeed in these later years ıt 
might be more fitly called the island of the 
traitors, for our harvest of these is the fine 
flower of the world’s crop of infamy But the 
day may come when these islands shall hve 
by the quality of ther men rather than by 
the abundance of ther minerals, and then 
we shall see 

LARRY Mr Keegan if you are going to be 
sentimental about Ireland, I shall bid you 
good evening We have had enough of that, 
and more than enough of cleverly proving 
that everybody who 1s not an Inshman 1s an 
ass Itis neither good sense nor good manners 
It will not stop the syndicate, and 1t will not 
interest young Ireland so much as my fmend's 
gospel of efficiency 

BROADBENT. Ah yes, yes. efficiency 1s the 
thing I dont im the least mind your chaff, 
Mr Keegan, but Larry’s nght on the main 
pomt The world belongs to the efficient 

REEGAN [ 22th polished trony|I standrebuked, 
gentlemen But believe me, I do every Justice 
to the efficiency of you and your syndicate 
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You are both, I am told, thoroughly efficient 
civil engineers, and I have no doubt the golf 
bnks will be a tnumph of your art Mr Broad- 
bent will get into parhament most efficiently, 
which is more than St Patrick could do if 
he were ahve now You may eyen build 
the hotel efficiently 1f you can find enough 
efficient masons, carpenters, and plumbers, 
which I rather doubt [Dropping hts irony, 
and beginning to fall nto the atitude of the 
priest rebuking sin} When the hotel becomes 
insolvent [Broadbent takes his cigar out of his 
mouth, alttletahen aback} your Enghsh busmess 
habits will secure the thorough efficiency of 
the hquidation You will reorgamze the 
scheme efficiently, you will hquidate its 
second bankruptcy efficiently [Broadbent and 
Larry look quickly at one another, for ths, 
unless the priest ts an. old financial hand, must 
be tnsprration], you will get md of its original 
shareholders efficiently after efficiently rum- 
ing them, and you will finally profit very 
eficiently by getting that hotel for a few 
shillings in the pound [More and more sternly] 
Besides these efficient operations, you will 
foreclose your mortgages most efficiently 
{Ars rebulang forefinger goes up in spite of 
lamself], you will drive Haffigan to America 
very efficiently, you will find a use for Barney 
Doran’s foul mouth and bullying temper by 
employing him to slave-drive your laborers 
very efficiently, and [low and bitter] when at 
last this poor desolate countryside becomes 
a busy mint in which we shall all slave to 
make money for you with our Polytechme 
to teach us how to do 3t efficiently, and our 
library to fuddle the few smaginations your 
distilleries vill spare, and our repaired Round 
Tower with admission srapence, and refresh- 
ments and penny-n-the-slot mutoscopes to 
make it interesting, then no doubt your 
Enghshand Americanshareholders willspend 
all the money we make for them very effi- 
ciently m shooting and bunting, ın opera- 
tons for cancer and appendicitis, in gluttony 
and gambhng, and you will devote what they 
save to fresh land development schemes 
For four wicked centuries the world has 
dreamed this foohsh dream of efficiency, 
and the end is not yet But the end will 
come 

BROADBENT[serzously|Tootrue, Mr Keegan, 
only too true And most eloquently put It 
reminds me of poor Ruskin a great man, you 
know I sympathize Beheve me, I’m on 
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your side Dont sneer, Larry I used to read 
a lot of Shelley years ago Let us be faithful 
to the dreams of our youth [he wafts a wreath 
of cigar smoke at large across the hull} 

KEEGAN Come, Mr Doyle! 1s this English 
sentiment so much more efficient than our 
Insh sentiment, after all? Mr Broadbent 
spends his hfe mefficently admiring the 
thoughts of great men, and efficiently serv- 
ing the cupidity of base money hunters We 
spend our hives efficiently sneenng at him 
and doing nothing Which of us has any 
right to reproach the other? 

BROADBENT [coming down the hell again to 
Keegan’s right hand| But you hnow, something 
must be done 

KEEGAN Yes when we cease to do, we 
cease to hve Well, what shall we do? 

BroapBext Why, what hes to our hand 

keegan Which is the mahing of golf links 
and hotels to bring idlers to a country which 
workers have left in millions because 1f 1s a 
hungry land, a naked land, an ignorant and 
oppressed land 

BROADBENT But, hang it all, the idlers will 
bring money from England to Ireland! 

KEEGAN Just as our idlers have for so 
many generations taken money from Ireland 
to England Has that saved England from 
poverty and degradation more horrible than 
we have ever dreamed of? When I went to 
England, sir, I hated England Now I pity 
it [Broadbent can hardly concetve an Irishman 
pitying England, but as Larry intervenes 
angrily, he gives wt up and takes to the hill 
and hus cigar agan) 

Larry Much good your pity will do it! 

KEEGAN In the accounts kept m heaven, 
Mr Doyle, a heart puufied of hatred mary 
be worth more than even a Land Develop- 
ment Syndicate of Anghicized Irishmen and 
Gladstomzed Englishmen 

LaRRy Oh, m heaven, no doubt I have 
never been there Can you tell me where it 
39? 

KEEGAN Could you have told me this morn- 
ing where hell is? Yet you know now that it 
1s here Do not despair of finding heaven it 
may be no farther off 

LARRY [zroncally| On this holy ground, as 
you call st, eh? 

BEEGAN [mdh fierce intensity) Yes, perhaps, 
even on this holy ground which such Irish- 


men as you have turned into a Land of 
Dension 
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BROADBENT [comng betneen them] Tahe care! 
you will be quarrelling presently Oh, you 
Inshmen, you Inshmen! Toujours Bally hooly, 
eh? (Larry, nth a shrug, half come, half im- 
patient, turns anay up the hill, but presently 
strolls bach on Keegan's right Broadbent adds, 
confidentially to Keegan] Stick to the Enghsh- 
man, Mr Keegan he has a bad name here, 
but at least he can forgive you for being an 
Inshman 

BELGAN Sir when you speak to me of 
Enghsh and Insh you forget that I am a 
Catholic My country 1s not Ireland nor 
England, but the whole mighty realm of my 
Church For me there are but two countries 
heaven and hell, but two conditions of men 
salvation and damnation Standing here 
between you the Englishman, so clever in 
your foohshness, and this Imshman, so foolish 
ın his cleverness, I cannot m my ignorance 
be sure which of you is the more deeply 
damned, but I should be unfaithful to my 
calling if I opened the gates of my heart less 
widely to one than to the other 

LARRY In either case ıt would be an 1m- 
pertinence, Mr Keegan, as your approval is 
not of the shghtest consequence to us What 
use do you suppose all this drivel 1s to men 
with serious practical business in hand? 

BROADBENT I dont agree with that, Larry 
I think these things cannot be said too often 
they keep up the moral tone of the com- 
mumty As you know, I clam the nght to 
think for myself in religious matters in fact, 
I am ready to avow myself a bit of a—of a— 
well, I dont care who knows 1t—a bit of a 
Unitarian, but of the Church of England 
contamed a few men hhe Mr Keegan, I 
should certainly join 1t 

KEEGAN You do me too much honor, sir 
(With priestly humility to Larry] Mr Doyle I 
am to blame for having umntentionally set 
your mind somewhat on edge against me J] 
beg your pardon 

Lanny [unimpressed and hostile] I didnt 
stand on ceremony with you you neednt 
stand on it with me Tine manners and fine 
words are cheap in Ireland you can heep 
both for my friend here, who is still imposed 
on by them J know their value 

KEEGAN You mean you dont hnow their 
value 

LARRY [angrily] I mean what I say 

KEEGAN [turning quietly io the Englishman] 
You see, Mr Broadbent, I only make the 
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hearts of my countrymen harder when I 
preach to them the gates of hell still prevail 
against me [ shall wish you good evenng 
I am better alone, at the Round Tower, 
dreaming of heaven [He goes up the hull] 

LARRY Aye, thats ıt! there you are! dream- 
ing! dreaming! dreaming! dreaming! 

KEEGAN [halteng and turning to them for the 
last tıme] Every dream is a prophecy every 
jest 1s an earnest in the womb of Time 

BROADBENT [reflecizvely] Once, when I was 
a small hid, I dreamt I was mn heaven [They 
both stare at hım) It was a sort of pale blue 
satin place, with all the pious old ladies in 
our congregation sitting as if they were ata 
service, and there was some awful person in 
the study at the other side of the hall I 
didnt enjoy it, you know What 1s xt hke m 
your dreams? 

KEEGAN In my dreamsitis acountry where 
the State 1s the Church and the Church the 
people three in one and one1m three It isa 
commonwealth in which work ıs play and 
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It is a temple in which the pnest is the 
worshipper and the worshipper the wor- 
shipped three m one and one ın three It ıs 
a godhead in which all hfe 1s human and all 
humanity divine three in one and one in 
thiee It1s, in short, the dream of a madman 
[He goes away across the hull] 

BROADBENT [looking after hum affectionately] 
What a regular old Church and State Tory 
he is! He’s a character he’ll be an attraction 
here Really almost equal to Ruskin and 
Carlyle 

LARRY Yes, and much good they did with 
all their talk! 

BROADBENT Oh tut, tut, Larry! They 1m- 
proved my mind they raised my tone 
enormously I feel smcerely obliged to 
Keegan he has made me feel a better man 
distinctly better [2th sencere elevation] I feel 
now as I never did before that I am right in 
devoting my hfe to the cause of Ireland 
Come along and help me to choose the site 
for the hotel 


play is hfe three ın one and one ın three THE END 
XI 

HOW HE LIED TO HER HUSBAND 
1904 


It as exght o’cloch wn the evening The curtains 
are drawn and the lamps lighted tn the dranung 
room of Her flat ın Cromwell Road Her lover, 
a beautiful youth of eighteen, ın evening dress 
and cape, nith a bunch of flowers and an opera 
hatin Ins hands, comes in alone The doors near 
the corner, and as he appears ın the doorway, he 
has the fireplace on the nearest wall to his right, 
and the grand piano along the opposite wall to 
has left Near the fireplace a small ornamental 
table has on tt a hand mirror, a fan, a par of 
long white gloves, and a little white woollen cloud 
to wrap a woman's head in On the other side of 
the room, near the pano, ıs a broad, square, 
softly upholstered stool The room ıs furmshed 
ın the most approved South Kensington fashion 
that ıs, tt 1s as lhe a shop mindow as possible, 
and ıs intended to demonstrate the socral postion 

. and spending powers of tts owners, and not tn 
the least to make them comfortable 

He ts, be tt repeated, a very beautrful youth, 
moving as tn a dream, walling as on aw He puts 


hus flowers down carefully on the table beside the 
San, takes off hts cape, and, as there ts no room 
on the table for tt, tahes wt to the piano, puts hs 
hat on the cape, crosses to the hearth, looks at 
hus watch, puts wt up agan, notices the things on 
the table, hghts up as xf he saw heaven opening 
before hum, goes to the table and takes the cloud 
an both hands, nestling his nose into uts soft- 
ness and kissing tt, kisses the gloves one after 
another, kisses the fan, gasps a long shuddering 
sigh of ecstasy, sits down on the stool and presses 
has hands to his eyes to shut out reality and dream 
a little, takes hus hands down and shakes his head 
nth a little smile of rebuke Jor his folly, catches 
sight of a spech of dust on hts shoes and hastily 
and carefully brushes 1t off mith hes handkerchief, 
rises and takes the hand mirror from the table to 
make sure of his tre nnth the gravest anxiety, and 
ts looking at hts watch again when She comes tn, 
much flustered As she 1s dressed for the theatre, 
has spoilt, petted ways, and wears many dia- 
monds, she kas an ar of being a young and 
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beautiful woman, but as a matter of hard fact, 
she 1s, dress and pretenstons apart, a very 
ordinary South Kensington female of about 37, 
hopelessly inferior in physical and spiritual dis- 
tinction to the beautiful youth, who hastily puts 
down the mirror as she enters 

HE [kessing her hand) At last! 

sue Henry somethmg dreadful has hap- 
pened 

ue Whats the matter? 

sHE I have lost your poems 

uF They were unworthy of you I will 
write you some more 

sue No, thank you Never any more 
poems for me Oh, how could I have been so 
mad! so rash! so imprudent! 

HE Thank Heaven for your madness, your 
rashness, your 1mprudence! 

sue {rmpatiently| Oh, be sensible, Henry 
Cant you see what a terrible thing this 1s for 
me? Suppose anybody finds these poems! 
what will they think? 

HE They will think that a man once loved 
a woman more devotedly than ever man 
loved woman before But they will not know 
what man it was 

sHE What good 1s that to me if everybody 
will know what woman it was? 

HE But how will they know? 

sHE How will they know! Why, my name 
is all over them my silly, unhappy name 
Oh, sf I had only been christened Mary Jane, 
or Gladys Muniel, or Beatrice, or Francesca, 
or Guinevere, or something qmte common! 
But Aurora! Aurora! I’m the only Aurora in 
London, and everybody knows 1t I beheve 
I’m the only Aurora in the world And it’s 
" so hormbly easy to rhyme to it! Oh, Henry, 
why didnt you try to restrain your feelings 
a little im common consideration for me? 
Why didnt you write with some httle reserve? 

HE Write poems to you with reserve! You 
ask me that! 

SHE [sth perfunctory tenderness] Yes, dear, 
of course 1t was very nice of you, and I hnow 
it was my own fault as much as yours I ought 
to have noticed that your verses ought never 
to have been addressed to a married woman 

HE Ah, how I wish they had been ad- 
dressed t@ an un-marned woman! how I 
wish they had! 

SHE Indeed you have no night to wish any- 
thing of the sort They are quite unfit for 
anybody but a marned woman Thats just 
the difficulty What will my sisters-in-law 
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think of them? 7 

HE [painfully garred| Have y ou got sisters- 
m-law? 

sHE Yes, of course Ihave Do you suppose 
I am an angel? 

ne [biting his hps| I do Heaven help me, 
I do—or I did—or [he almost chohes a sob] 

sHE [softening and putting her hand caress- 
ingly on his shoulder] Lasten to me, dear It’s 
very nice of you to live with me in a dream, 
and to love me, and so on, but I cant help 
my husband having disagreeable relatives, 
can I? 

HE [brightenng up] Ah, of course they are 
your husband’s relatives I forgot that Tor- 
give me, Aurora [He takes her hand from huis 
shoulder and kisses ıt She sits down on the stool 
He remains near the table, mth hs bach to it, 
smiling fatuously down at her} 

sue The fact 1s, Teddy’s got nothing but 
relatives He has exght sisters and si. half- 
sisters, and ever so many brothers—but I 
dont mind his brothers Now if you only 
knew the least little thing about the world, 
Henry, youd know that in a large family, 
though the sisters quarrel with one another 
hke mad all the time, yet let one of the 
brothers marry, and they all turn on their 
unfortunate sister-in-law and devote the rest 
of their lives with perfect unammuty to per- 
suading him that his wife 1s unworthy of him 
They can do it to her very face without her 
knowing it, because they always have a lot 
of stupid low family jokes that nobody 
understands but themselves Half the tıme 
you cant tell what theyre tallang about it 
Just drives you wild There ought to be a law 
against a man’s sister ever entering his house 
after he’s married I’m as certain as that I’m 
sitting here that Georgina stole those poems 
out of my workbox 

HE She will not understand them, I think 

sHE Oh, wont she! She’ll understand them 
only too well She’ll understand more harm 
than ever was in them nasty vulgar-minded 
cat! 

HE [going to her} Oh dont, dont thnk of 
people in that way Dont think of her at all 
[He takes her hand and sits down on the carpet 
at her feet] Aurora do you remember the 
evening when I sat here at your feet and 
read you those poems for the first time? 

sHE I shouldnt have let you I see that 
now When I think of Georgina sitting there 
at Teddy’s feet and reading them to him 
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for the first time, I feel I shall just go dis- 
tracted 

HE Yes, you are night It will be a pro- 
fanation y 

SHE Oh, I dont care about the profanation, 
but what will Teddy think? what will he do? 
[Suddenly throwing his head away from her knee] 
You dont seem to think a bit about Teddy 
[She gumps up, more and more agitated] 

HE [supine on the floor, for she has thrown 
hum off his balance) To me Teddy 1s nothing, 
and Georgina less than nothing 

sHE Youll soon find out how much less 
than nothing she 1s If you thmk a woman 
cant do any harm because she’s only a 
scandalmongering dowdy ragbag, youre 
greatly mistaken [She flounces about the 
room He gets up slowly and dusts his hands 
Suddenly she runs to lum and throws herself 
into lus arms| Henry help me Find a way 
out of this for me, and I'll bless you as long 
as you hve Oh, how wretched I am! [She sobs 
on his breast] 

HE And oh! how happy I am! 

sue [whisking herself abruptly away] Dont 
be selfish 

HE [humbly] Yes I deserve that I think 
if I were going to the stake with you, I 
should still be so happy with you that I 
should forget your danger as utterly as my 
own 

sHE [relenting and patting kıs hand fondly] 
Oh, you are a dear darling boy, Henry; but 
[throning his hand away fretfully| youre no 
use I want somebody to tell me what to do 

HE [muih quiet conviction] Your heart will 
tell you at the mght time I have thought 
deeply over this, and I know what we two 
must do, sooner or later 

sHE No, Henry. I will do nothing improper, 
nothing dishonorable [She sets down plump on 
the stool and loos inflexible} 

HE If you did, you would no longer be 
Aurora Our course 1s perfectly simple, per- 
fectly straightforward, perfectly stamless 
and true We love one another I am not 
ashamed of that I am ready to go out and 
proclaim 1t to all London as simply as I will 
declare 1f to your husband when you see— 
as you soon will see—that this 1s the only way 
honorable enough for your feet to tread Let 
us go out together to our own house, this 
evening, without concealment and without 
shame Remember! we owe something to 


“your husband We are his guests here he is_ 
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an honorable man he has been kind to us 
he has perhaps loved you as well as his 
prosaic nature and his sordid commercial 
environment permitted We owe it to him 
m all honor not to let hım learn the truth 
from the hps of a scandalmonger Let us go 
to hm now quietly, hand in hand, bid hım 
farewell, and walk out of the house with- 
out concealment or subterfuge, freely and 
honestly, in full honor and self-respect 

SHE [staring at ham] And where shall we go 
to? 

HE We shall not depart by a haur’s breadth 
from the ordmary natural current of our 
lives We were going to the theatre when the 
loss of the poems compelled us to take action 
at once We shall go to the theatre still, but 
we shall leave your diamonds here, for we 
cannot afford diamonds, and do not need 
them 

suE [ fretfully} I have told you already that 
I hate diamonds, only Teddy insists on hang- 
ing me all over with them You need not 
preach simplicity to me = 

HE I never thought of doing so, dearest 
I know that these trivialities are nothing to 
you What was I sayimg?—oh yes Instead 
of coming back here from the theatre, you 
will come with me to my home—now and 
henceforth our home—and 1m due course of 
time, when you are divorced, we shall go 
through whatever idle legal ceremony you 
may desire J attach no importance to the 
law my love was not created in me by the 
law, nor can it be bound or loosed by 1t That 
is simple enough, and sweet enough, 1s 1t 
not? [He takes the flowers from the table] Here 
are flowers for you I have the tichets we 
will ask your husband to lend us the carnage 
to shew that there 1s no malice, no grudge, 
between us Come! 

sue Do you mean to say that you propose 
that we should walk mght bang up to Teddy 
and tell him we're going away together? 

HE Yes What can be simpler? 

sue And do you think for a moment he’d 
stand 1t? He’d just lull you 

HE [coming to a sudden stop and speaking 
nth considerable confidence] You dont under- 
stand these things, my darhng how could 
you? I have followed the Greek ideal and 
not neglected the culture of my body Like 
all poets I have a passion for pugilsm Your 
husband would make a tolerable second-rate 
heavy weight if he were ın traimmg and ten 
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years younger As1t1s, he could, 1f strung up 
to a great effort by a burst of passion, give 
a good account of himself for perhaps fifteen 
seconds But I am active enough to heep out 
of his reach for fifteen seconds, and after that 
I should be simply all over him 

sHE [resing and coming to him in consterna- 
tron] What do you mean by all over him? 

HE [gently] Dont ask me, dearest At all 
events, I swear to you that you need not be 
anxious about me 

sue And what about Teddy? Do you mean 
to tell me that you are gomg to beat Teddy 
before my face hhe a brutal prizefighter? 

ne All this alarm 1s needless, dearest Be- 
heve me, nothing will happen Your husband 
knows that I am capable of defending my- 
self Under such circumstances nothing ever 
doeshappen And of comse/J shall donothing 
The man who once loved you is sacred to me 

sur [suspiciously] Doesnt he love me sth? 
Has he told you anything? 

HE No, no [He takes her tenderly wn lus 
arms| Dearest, dearest how agitated you 
are! how unlike yourself! All these worries 
belong to the lower plane Come up with me 
to the higher one The heights, the solitudes, 
the soul world! 

SHE [avoiding his gaze] No stop it’s no use, 
Mr Apjohn 

HE [recoiling] Mr Apyohn'" 

sue Excuse me I meant Henry, of comse 

HE How could you even think of me as 
Mr Apjohn? I never think of you as Mrs 
Bompas 1t1s always Aurora, Aurora, Auro— 

sHe Yes, yes thats all very well, Mr Ap- 
john (he 2s about to wnterrupt again but she wont 
have tt} no it’s no use Ive suddenly begun 
to think of you as Mr Apjohn, and it’s ridicu- 
lous to go on calling youHenry I thoughtyou 
were only a boy, a child, a dreamer I thought 
you would be too much afraid to do any- 
thing And now you want to beat Teddy and 
to break up my home and disgrace me and 
make a horrible scandal in the papers It’s 
cruel, unmanly, cowardly 

HE [mth grave wonder] Are you afraid? 

sHE Oh, of course I’m afraid So would you 
be if you had any common sense [She goes to 
the hearth, turning her bach to ham, and puts one 
tapping foot on the Sender] 

HE [watching her mith great gravly}] Perfect 
love casteth out fear That 1s why I am not 
afrad Mrs Bompas you do not love me 

suF [turning to hum nith a gasp of relef] Oh, 
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thank you, thank j ou! You really can be very 
nice, Henry 

HE Why do you thank me? 

SHE [coming prettily to him from the fireplace] 
For callmg me Mrs Bompas again I feel now 
that you are going to be reasonable and be- 
have like a gentleman [He drops on the stool, 
covers ius face mith his hands, and groans] 
Whats the matter? 

HE Once or twice m my hfe I have 
dreamed that I was exquisitely happy and 
blessed But oh! the misgiving at the first 
stir of consciousness! the stab of realty’ the 
prison walls of the bedroom! the bitter, bitter 
disappointment of waking! And this time! 
oh, this time I thought I was awake 

sue Listen to me, Henry we really havnt 
time for all that sort of flapdoodle now [He 
starts to his feet as rf she had pulled a trigger 
and straightened him by the release of a poner- 
ful spring, and goes past her mith set teeth to the 
hitle table} Oh, tahe care you nearly hit me 
in the chin with the top of your head 

HE [mith fierce poltteness| I beg your pardon 
What 1s 1t you want me to do? I am at your 
service I am ready to behave like a gentle- 
man if you will be hind enough to explain 
exactly how 

sue [a little frightened) Thank you, Henry 
I was sure you would Youre not angry with 
me, are you? 

HE Goon Go on quichly Give me some- 
thing to think about, or I will—I will—fhe 
suddenly snatches up her fan and ıs about to 
break ıt ın his clenched fists] 

sue [running forward and catching at the fan, 
nuth loud lamentation] Dont breah my fan— 
no, dont [He slowly relaxes his grip of tt as she 
draws tt anzrously out of hts hands] No, really, 
thats a stupid tnch I dont hhe that Youve 
no right to do that [Ske opens the fan, and 

Jinds that the stichs are disconnected] Oh, how 
could you be so inconsiderate? 

HE I beg your pardon I wall buy youa new 
one 

sue (querulously| You will never be able to 
match it And it was a particular favorite of 
mine 

He [shortly] Then you will have to do with- 
out it thats all 

sne Thats not a very nice thing to say 
after breaking my pet fan, I think 

HE Ifyou knew how near I was to breaking 
Teddy’s pet wife and presentmg hım with 
the pieces, you would be thankful that you 
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are alive instead of—of—of howling about 
fiveshillingsworth of 1vory Damn your fan! 

sue Oh! Dont you dare swear in my pie- 
sence One would think you were my hus- 
band 

HE [again collapsing on the stool] This 1s 
some horrible dream What has become of 
you? You are not my Aurora 

sHe Oh, well, 1f you come to that, what 
has become of you? Do you think I would 
ever have encouraged you if I had known 
you were such a httle devil? 

HE Dont drag me down—dont—dont 
Help me to find the way back to the heights 

sue [kneeling beside hım and pleading) If you 
would only be reasonable, Hemy If you 
would only remember that I am on the brink 
of ruin, and not go on calmly saying it’s all 
quite simple 

HE It seems so to me 

sHE | yumpong up distractedly] If you say that 
again I shall do something I'll be sorry for 
Here we are, standing on the edge of a 
fnghtful precipice No doubt 1t’s quite simple 
to go over and have done with it But cant 
you suggest anything more agreeable? 

HE I can suggest nothing now A chill 
black darkness has fallen I can see nothing 
but the runs of our dream [He rises mith a 
deep sigh) 

sge Cant you? Well, I can I can see 
Georgina rubbing those poems mto Teddy 
[Facing hum determinedly] And I tell you, 
Henry Apjohn, that you got me into this 
mess, and you must get me out of 1t again 

HE [polite and hopeless| All I can say 1s that 
I am entirely at your service What do you 
wish me to do? 

sge Do you know anybody else named 
Aurora? 

HE No 

sae Theres no use im saying No m that 
frozen pigheaded way You must know some 
Aurora or other somewhere 

HE You said you were the only Aurora in 
the world And [hftng his clasped fists mith a 
sudden return of his emotion] oh God! you weie 
the only Aurora in the world for me [He 
turns away from her, hiding hs face} 

SHE [petting hım) Yes, yes, dear of course 
Its very mce of you, and I appreciate 1t 
indeed I do, but 1t°s not seasonable just at 
present Now just hsten to me I suppose you 
know all those poems by heart 

ue Yes, by heart [Rasing hs head and 
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looking at her mith a sudden suspreron} Dont 
you? 

sHE Well, I never can remember verses, 
and besides, Ive been so busy that Ive not 
had time to read them all, though I intend 
to the very first moment I can get I promise 
you that most faithfully, Henry But now 
try and remember very particularly Does 
the name of Bompas occur im any of the 
poems? 

HE [endignantly| No 

SHE Youre quite sure” 

HE Of course I am quite sure How could 
I use such a name in a poem? 

sue Well, I dont see why not It rhymes 
to rumpus, which seems appropriate enough 
at present, goodness hnows! However, youre 
a poet, and you ought to know 

HE What does it matter—now? 

sHe It matters a lot, I can tell you If 
theres nothing about Bompas im the poems, 
we can say that they were written to some 
other Aurora, and that you shewed them to 
me because my name was Aurora too So 
youve got to mvent another Aurora for the 
occasion 

HE [very coldly] Oh, 1f you wish me to tell 
a he— 

sHE Surely, as a man of honor—as a 
gentleman, you wouldnt tell the truth 
would you? 

uc Very well You have broken my spit 
and desecrated my dreams I will he and pro- 
test and stand on my honor oh, I will play 
the gentleman, never fear 

sHE Yes, put it all on me, of course Dont 
be mean, Henry 

HE [rousing himself mith an effort) You are 
quite right, Mrs Bompas I beg your pardon 
You must excuse my temper I am having 
growing pains, I think 

sHe Growing pains! 

HE The process of growing from romantic 
boyhood into cymecal maturity usually takes 
fifteen years When it 1s compressed into 
fifteen minutes, the pace is too fast, and 
growing pains are the result 

suc Oh, 1s this a time for cleverness? It’s 
settled, isnt 1t, that youre going to be nice 
and good, and that youll brazen it out to 
Teddy that you have some other Aurora? 

ne Yes I’m capable of anything now I 
should not have told him the truth by halves, 
and now I will not he by halves I'll wallow 
in the honor of a gentleman 
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sue Dearest boy, J knew you would I— 
Sh! {she rushes to the door, and holds tt ajar, 
listening breathlessly] 

HE What 1s it? 

sue [white neth apprehension] It’s Teddy I 
hear him tapping the new barometer He 
cant have anything serious on his mind or he 
wouldnt do that Perhaps Georgina hasnt 
said anything [She steals bach to the hearth] 
Try and look as if there was nothing the 
matter Give me my gloves, quick [He hands 
them to her She pulls on one hastily and begins 
butioning it mith ostentatzous unconcern| Go 
further away from me, quick [He walks 
doggedly away from her until the piano prevents 
lus going farther] If I button my glove, and 
you were to hum a tune, dont you think 
that— 

ue The tableau would be complete in 1ts 
guiltiness For Heaven’s sake, Mrs Bompas, 
let that glove alone you look hke a pick- 
pocket 

Her husband comes ın a robust, theckneckhed, 
well groomed city man, mith a strong chin but a 
bhthering eye and credulous mouth He has a 
momentous ar, but shews no sign of displeasure 
rather the contrary 

HER HUSBAND Hallo! I thought you two 
were at the theatre 

sue I felt anxious about you, Teddy Why 
didnt you come home to dinner? 

HER HUSBAND I got a message from 
Georgina She wanted me to go to her 

sue Poor dear Georgina! I’m sorry I 
havnt been able to call on her this last 
week JI hope theres nothing the matter 
with her 

HER HUSBAND Nothing, except anviety for 
my welfare—and yours [She steals a terrified 
look at Henry] By the way, Apyohn, I should 
like a word with you this evening, 1f Aurora 
can spare you for a moment 

HE [ formally] I am at your service 

HER HUSBAND No hurry After the theatre 
will do 

HE We have decided not to go 

HER HUSBAND Indeed! Well, then, shall 
we adjourn to my snuggery? 

sHe You neednt move I shall go and loch 
up my diamonds since I’m not going to the 
theatre Give me my things 

HER HUSBAND [as ke hands her the cloud and 
mirror] Well, we shall have more room 

ere 


HE [looking about jim and shaking hs 
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shoulders loose] I think I should prefer plenty 
of room 

HER HUSBAND So, if it’s not disturbing you, 
Rory—? 

sHEe Not at all [She goes out} 

When the two men are alone together, Bompas 
deliberately takes the poems from his breast 
pocket, looks at them reflectively, then looks at 
Henry, mutely inviting lus attention Henry re- 
fuses to understand, doing his best to looh un- 
concerned 

HER HUSBAND Do these manuscripts seem 
at all famihar to you, may I ask? 

HE Manuscripts? 

HER HUSBAND Yes Would you hke to looh 
at them a hitle closer? [He proffers them unde? 
Henry’s nose] 

HE [as with a sudden cllumimation of glad sur- 
prise] Why, these are my poems! 

HER HUSBAND So I gather 

HE What a shame! Mrs Bompas has shewn 
them to you! You must think me an utter 
ass I wrote them years ago after reading 
Swinburne’s Songs Before Sunrise Nothing 
would do me then but I must reel off a set 
of Songs to the Sunrise Aurora, you know 
the rosy fingered Aurora Theyre all about 
Aurora When Mrs Bompas told me hei 
name was Aurora, I couldnt resist the 
temptation to lend them to her to read 
But I didnt bargain for you. unsympathetic 
eyes 

HER HUSBAND [grinning] Apjohn thatsreally 
very ready of you You are cut out for htera- 
ture, and the day will come when Rory and 
I will be proud to have you about the house 
I have heard far thinner stories from much 
older men 

HE [nth an ar of great surprise] Do you 
mean to imply that you dont believe me? 

HER HUSBAND Do you expect me to believe 
you? 

ue Why not? I dont understand 

HER HUSBAND Come! Dont underrate your 
own cleverness, Apjohn I thmk you under 
stand pretty well 

HE I assure you I am quite at a loss Can 
you not be a little more explicit? 

HER HUSBAND Dont overdo it, old chap 
However, I will just be so far exphcit as to 
say that 1f you think these poems read as if 
they were addressed, not to a hve woman, 
but to a shivering cold time of day at which 
you were never out of bed in your life, you 
hardly do justice to your own hterary powers 
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—which I admire and appreciate, mind you, 
as much as any man Come! own up You 
wrote those poems to my wife [An internal 
struggle prevents Henry from ansnering| Of 
course you did [He throns the poems on the 
table, and goes to the hearthrug, where he plants 
laumself solidly, chuckling a little and naring for 
the next move] 

HE [formally and carefully} Mr Bompas I 
pledge you my word you are mstaken I 
need not tell you that Mrs Bompas1s a lady 
of stainless honor, who has never cast an un- 
worthy thought on me The fact that she has 
shewn you my poems— 

HER HUSBAND Thats not a fact I came by 
them without her knowledge She didnt 
shew them to me 

HE Does not that prove their perfect mno- 
cence? She would have shewn them to you at 
once if she had taken your quite unfounded 
view of them 

HER HUSBAND [shaken] Apjohn play fair 
Dont abuse your intellectual mfts Do you 
really mean that I am malung a fool of 
myself? 

HE [earnestly| Believe me, you are I assure 
you, on my honor as a gentleman, that I have 
never had the slightest feeling for Mrs Bom- 
pas beyond the ordinary esteem and regard 
of a pleasant acquaintance 

HER HUSBAND [shortly sheming tll humor for 
the first time} Oh! Indeed! [He leaves hes 
hearth and begins to approach Henry slonly, 
looking hım up and down mith groming resent- 
ment| 

HE [hastening to emprove the impression made 
by his mendacity| I should never have dreamt 
of wnting poems to her The thing 1s ab- 
surd 

HER HUSBAND [reddening ominously] Why 1s 
it absurd? 

HE [shrugging las shoulders] Well, it hap- 
pens that I do not admire Mrs Bompas—in 
that way 

HER HUSBAND [breaking out tn Henry's face} 
Let me tell you that Mrs Bompas has been 
admired by better men than you, you soapy 
headed httle puppy, you 

HE [much taken aback] There 1s no need to 
insult me hhe this I assure you, on my honor 
as a— 

HER HUSBAND [too angry to tolerate a reply, 
and boring Henry more and more tonards the 
piano] You dont admire Mrs Bompas! You 
would never dream of writing poems to Mrs 
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Bompas! My wife’s not good enough for you. 
isnt she? [Frercely] Who are you, pray, that 
you should be so jolly supenor? 

HE Myr Bompas I can make allowances 
for your jealousy— 

HER HUSBAND Jealousy! do you suppose 
I’m jealous of you? No, nor of ten hhe you 
But if you think T'I stand here and let you 
insult my wife i her own house, youre mis- 
taken 

HE [very uncomfortable nith his back agast 
the prano and Teddy standing over him threaten- 
ingly| How can I convince you? Be reason- 
able I tell you my relations wth Mrs Bom- 
pas are relations of perfect coldness—of 
indifference— 

HER HUSBAND [scornfully] Say 1t agan say 
1t agan Youre proud of it, arnt you? Yah! 
youre not worth kiching 

Henry suddenly executes the feat knonn to 
pugilsts as slipping, and changes sides mth 
Teddy, whois now between Henry and the piano 

HE Look here I’m not going to stand 
this 

HER HUSBAND Oh, jou have some blood in 
your body after all! Good job! 

HE This is mdiculous I assure you Mrs 
Bompas 1s quite— 

HER HUSBAND Whatis Mrs Bompas to you, 
Td hke to know TN tell zou what Mrs Bom- 
pas is She’s the smartest woman in the 
smartest set m South Kensington, and the 
handsomest, and the cleverest, and the most 
fetching to eaperienced men who know a 
good thing when they see it, whatever she 
may be to conceited penny-a-lhning puppies 
who think nothing good enough for them 
It’s admntted by the best people, and not to 
know 1t argues yourself unknown Three of 
our first actor-managers have offered her a 
hundred a week if she'll go on the stage when 
they start a repertory theatre, and I think 
they hnow what theyre about as well as you 
The only member of the present Cabinet 
that you nnght call a handsome man has 
neglected the business of the country to 
dance with her, though he dont belong to our 
set as a regular thing One of the first pro- 
fessional poets in Bedford Park wrote a 
sonnet to her, worth all your amateur trash 
At Ascot last season the eldest son of a duhe 
excused himself from calling on me on the 
ground that his feelmgs for Mrs Bompas 
were not consistent with his duty to me as 
host, and 1t did him honor and me too But 
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[mth gathering fury] she isnt good enough 
for you, itseems You regard her with cold- 
ness, with indifference, and you have the cool 
cheek to tell me so to my face For two pins 
Td flatten your nose in to teach you manners 

Introducing a fine woman to you 1s casting 
pearls before swine [yelling at ium] before 
swine! d’ye hear? 

HE [mth a deplorable lack of posh} You 
call me a swine again and I'll land you one 
on the chin thatll make your head sing for 
a week 

HER HUSBAND [exploding] What! 

He charges at Henry mith bull-hhe fury 
Henry places himself on guard wn the manner of 
a well taught boxer, and gets away smartly, but 
unfortunately forgets the stool which zs gust be- 
lund lam He falls bachwards over i, untnten- 
tionally pushing ıt against the shins of Bompas, 
who falls forward over ıt Mrs Bompas, mth a 
scream, rushes into the room between the spranl- 
ing champions, and sits down on the floor in 
order to get her right arm round her husband's 
nech 

sHeE You shant, Teddy you shant You 
will be killed he 1s a prizefighter 

HER HUSBAND [vengefully] TIl przefight 
him [He struggles vainly to free himself from 
her embrace} 

sue Henry dont let him fight you 
Promise me that you wont 

HE [ruefully] I have got a most frightful 
bump on the back of my head [He ines to 
rise 

A [reaching out her left hand to seze his 
coat tail, and pulling hum down agan, whilst 
heeping fast hold of Teddy mth the other hand] 
Not until you have promised not until you 
both have promised [Teddy tries to rise she 
pulls hm bach agan} Teddy you promise, 
dont you? Yes, yes Be good you promise 

HER HUSBAND I wont, unless he tahes ıt 
back 

sHE He will he does You take 1t back, 
Henry’—yes 

uE [savagely] Yes I tahe it back [She lets 
£0 his coat He gets up So does Teddy} 1 tahe 
it all bach, all, without reserve 

SHE [on the carpet] Is nobody gomg to help 
me up? [They each take a hand and pull her up] 
Now wont you shake hands and be good? 

ue [recklessly] I shall do nothing of the 
sort I have steeped myself in hes for your 
sale, and the only reward I get 1s a lump on 
the bach of my head the size of an apple 
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Now I will go back to the straight path 

sue Henry for Heaven’s sake— 

HE It’sno use Your husbands a fool and 
a brute— 

HER HUSBAND Whats that you say? 

HE I say you are a fool and a brute, and if 
youll step outside with me I'll say 1t again 
[Teddy begins to take off lus coat for combat] 
Those poems were written to your wife, 
every word of them, and to nobody else 
[The scowl clears away from Bompas’s counten- 
ance Radzant, he replaces his coat) I wrote 
them because IJ loved her I thought he: the 
most beautiful woman in the world, and I 
told her so over and over again I adored her 
do you hear’? I told her that you were a sordid 
commercial chump, utterly unworthy of her, 
and so you are 

HER HUSBAND [so gratified, he can hardly 
beleve lus ears] You dont mean ıt! 

HE Yes, I do mean it, and a lot more too 
I ashed Mrs Bompas to walk out of the house 
with me—to leave you—to get divorced 
from you and marry me Į begged and mm- 
plored her to do it this very mght It was her 
refusal that ended everything between us 
[Looking very disparagingly at him] What she 
can see in you, goodness only knows! 

HER HUSBAND [beaming nith remorse] My 
dear chap, why didnt you say so before? I 
apologize Come! dont bear mahce shake 
hands Make him shake hands, Rory 

sHE For my sake, Henry After all, he’s 
my husband Yorgive him Take hs hand 
[Henry, dazed, lets her take hts hand and place 
wt in Teddy’s| 

HER HUSBAND [shaking tt heartily] Youve got 
to own that none of your hterary heroines 
can touch my Rory [He turns to her and claps 
her nth fond pride on the shoulder] Eh, Rory? 
They cant resist you none of em Never 
knew a man yet that could hold out three 
days 

sHE Dont be foolish, Teddy I hope you 
were not really hurt, Henry [She feels the 
bach of his head He finches) Oh, poor boy, 
what a bump! I must get some vinegar and 
brown paper [She goes to the bell and rings] 

HER HusBAND Will you do me a great favor, 
Apjohn I hardly hhe to ash, but ıt would be 
a rea) kindness to us both 

HE What can I do 

HER HUSBAND [taking up the poems} Well, 
may I get these printed? It shall be done m 
the best style The finest paper, sumptuous 
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binding, everything first class Theyre beaut- 
ful poems IJ should hke to shew them about 
a bit 

SHE [running bach from the bell, delighted mth 
the idea, and coming between them] Oh Henry, 
if you wouldnt mind? 

ne Oh, J dont mind I am past minding 
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anything 
HER HUSBAND What shall we call the 
volume? To Aurora, or something hke that, 
eh? 
HE I should cal ıt How He Lied to Her 
Husband 
THE END 
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MAJOR BARBARA 
1905 


ACT I 

It 1s after dinner ın January 1906, in the 
library in Lady Britomart Undershaft’s house 
wn Walton Crescent A large and comfortable 
settee 1s in the middle of the room, upholstered 
tn dark. leather A person sitting on it (at ıs vacant 
at present) mould have, on his right, Lady Brito- 
mart’s writing table, mth the lady herself busy 
at ıt, a smaller writing table behind him on his 
left, the door behind him on Lady Britomart’s 
side, and a mndow mith a nindow seat directly 
on his left Near the mundow ts an armchatr 

Lady Britomart ıs a woman of fifty or there- 
abouts, well dressed and yet careless of her 
dress, nell bred and quite reckless of her breed- 
ıng, mell mannered and yet appallingly out- 
spoken and indifferent to the opinion of her inter- 
locutors, amiable and yet peremptory, arbitrary, 
and high-tempered to the last bearable degree, 
and withal a very typical managing matron of 
the upper class, treated as a naughty child until 
she grew into a scolding mother, and finally 
settling down mth plenty of practical ability and 
worldly experience, limited ın the oddest way miih 
domestc and class limitations, concewing the 
umwverse exactly as f at were a large house n 
Wilton Crescent, though handling her corner of 
zt very effecttvely on that assumptron, and beng 
quite enlightened and liberal as to the books in the 
library, the pictures on the walls, the music in the 
portfoltos, and the articles in the papers 

Her son, Stephen, comes in He 1s a gravely 
correct young man under 25, talung himself very 
seriously, but still ın some awe of hes mother, 
from childish halit and bachelor shyness rather 
than from any weakness of character i 

STEPHEN Whats the matter? 

LADY BRITOMART Presently, Stephen 

Stephen submisswvely walls to the settee and 


sits down He takes up a Inberal weelly called 
The Speaker 

LADY BRITOMART Dont begin to read, 
Stephen I shall require all your attention 

stepHrN It was only while I was waiting— 

LADY BRITOMART Dont make excuses, 
Stephen [He puts down The Speaker) Now' 
[She fimshes her writing, rises, and comes to the 
settee] [havenot kept you waiting very long, 
I think 

STEPHEN Not at all, mother 

LADY BRITOMART Bring me my cushion 
[He tahes the cushion from the charr at the desh 
and arranges it for her as she sits down on the 
settee) Sit down [He sits down and fingers his 
te nervously) Dont fiddle with your tie, 
Stephen there 1s nothing the matter with 
at > 
STEPHEN I beg your pardon [He fiddles 
mith his watch chain instead] 

LADY BRITOMART Now are you attending 
to me, Stephen? 

STEPHEN Of course, mother 

LADY BRITOMART No it’s not of couse I 
want somethmg much more than your every- 
day matter-of-course attention I am going 
to speak to you very senously, Stephen I 
wish you would let that chain alone 

stepuENn [hastily reknqushing the chan] 
Have I done anything to annoy you, mother? 
If so, ıt was quite unintentional 

LADY BRITOMART [astonished] Nonsense! 
[With some remorse} My poor boy, did you 
think I was angry with you? 

STEPHEN What 1s it, then, mother’. You 
are making me very uneasy 

LADY BRITOMART [squaring herself at hum 
rather aggresswely| Stephen may I ask how 
soon you intend to realize that you are a 
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grown-up man, and that I am only a woman? 

STEPHEN [amazed] Only a— 

Lapy BritowirT Dont 1epeat my words, 
please 1t 15 a most aggravatmg habit You 
must learn to face hfe seriously, Stephen I 
really cannot bear the whole burden of our 
family affarrs any longer You must advise 
me you must assume the responsibility 

STEPHEN I! í 

LADY BRITOMART Yes, you, of course You 
were 24 last June Youve been at Harrow 
and Cambridge Youve been to India and 
Japan You must know a lot of things, now, 
unless you have wasted your time most 
$candalously Well, advise me 

STEPHEN [much perplexed) You know I have 
never interfered ın the household— 

LADY BRITONART No I should think not 
I dont want you to order the dinner 

STEPHEN I mean in our famuly affairs 

LADY BRITOMART Well, you must interfere 
now, for they are getting quite beyond me 

STEPHEN [troubled] I have thought some- 
times that perhaps I ought, but really, 
mother, I know so little about them, and 
what I do know 1s so painful! it 1s so 1m- 
possible to mention some things to you— 
[he stops, ashamed] 

LADY BRITOMART I suppose you mean your 
father 

STEPHEN [almost enaudibly| Yes 

LADY BRiToMART My dear we cant go on 
all our lives not mentioning him Of course 
you were quite nght not to open the subject 
until I asked you to, but you are old enough 
now to be tahen into my confidence, and to 
help me to deal with him about the girls 
` STEPHEN But the girls are all nght They 
are engaged 

LADY BRITOMART [complacently| Yes I have 
made a very good match for Sarah Charles 
Lomax will be a millionaire at 35 But that 
as ten years ahead, and in the meantime 
ius trustees cannot under the terms of 
his father’s will allow hım more than £800 
a year 

STEPHEN But the will says also that if he 
increases his income by his own exertions, 
they may double the increase 

LADY BRITOMART Charles Lomav’s exer- 
tions are much more hhely to decrease his 
income than to increase it Sarah will have 
to find at least another £800 a year for the 
next ten y ets, and even then they will be 
as poor as church mice And what about 
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Barbara? I thought Barbara was going to 
make the most brilliant career of all of you 
And what does she do? Joins the Salvation 
Army, discharges her maid, lives on a pound 
a week, and walks in one evening with a 
professor of Greek whom she has piched up 
in the street, and who pretends to be a Saly a- 
tomst, and actually plays the big drum for 
her in pubhe because he has fallen head over 
ears in love with her 

STEPHEN I was certainly rather taken 
aback when I heard they were engaged 
Cusins 1s a very nice fellow, certamly no- 
body would ever guess that he was born in 
Austiaha, but— 

LADY BRITOMART Oh, Adolphus Cusins 
will make a very good husband After all, 
nobody can say a word against Greek ıt 
stamps a man at once as an educated gentle- 
man And my family, thank Heaven, 1s not 
a pig-headed Tory one We are Whigs, and 
beheve m hberty Let snobbish people say 
what they please Barbara shall marry, not 
the man they lhe, but the man J hke 

STEPHEN Of course I was thinking only of 
his income However, he 1s not hkely to be 
extravagant 

LADY BRITOMART Dont be too sure of that, 
Stephen I know your quiet, simple, refined, 
poetic people hke Adolphus quite content 
with the best of everything! They cost more 
than your extravagant people, who are 
always as mean as they are second rate No 
Barbara will need at least £2000 a year You 
see 1t means two additional households Be- 
sides, my dear, you must marry soon I dont 
approve of the present fashion of philander- 
ing bachelors and late marnages, and I am 
trying to arrange something for jou 

STEPHEN It’s very good of you, mother, 
but perhaps I had better arrange that for 
myself 

LADY BRITOMART Nonsense! you are much 
too young to begin matchmalıng you would 
be taken ın by some pretty httle nobody Of 
course I dont mean that you are not to be 
consulted you know that as well as I do 
[Stephen closes his lips and 1s silent] Now dont 
sulk, Stephen 

STEPHEN J am not sulhing, mother What 
has all this got to do with—with—with my 
father? 

LADY BRITOMART My dear Stephen where 
1s the money to come from? It 1s easy enough 
for you and the other children to live on my 
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mcome as long as we are in the same house, 
but I cant keep fom fannhes in four separate 
houses You know how poor my father is he 
has barely seven thousand a year now, and 
really, 1f he were not the Ea1l of Stevenage, 
he would have to give up society He can do 
nothing for us He says, naturally enough, 
that 1t 1s absurd that he should be asked to 
provide for the cluldren of a man who 1s 
rolling m money You see, Stephen, your 
father must be fabulously wealthy, because 
there 1s always a war going on somewhere 

STEPHEN You need not remind me of that, 
mother I have hardly ever opened a news- 
paper i my hfe without seemg our name in 
it The Undershaft torpedo! The Undershaft 
quick firers!' The Undershaft ten mch! the 
Undershaft disappearing rampart gun! the 
Undershaft submanne! and now the Under- 
shaft aenal battleship! At Harrow they called 
me the Woolwich Infant At Cambridge ıt 
was the same A httle brute at King’s who 
was always trying to get up revivals, spoilt 
my Bible—your first birthday present to me 
—by writing under my name, “Son and heir 
to Undershaft and Lazarus, Death and De- 
struction Dealers address, Christendom and 
Judea ” But that was not so bad as the 
way I was kowtowed to everywhere because 
my father was making milhons by seling 
cannons 

LADY BRITOMART It1s not only the cannens, 
but the war loans that Lazarus arranges 
under cover of giving credit for the cannons 
You know, Stephen, 1t’s perfectly scandalous 
Those two men, Andrew Undershaft and 
Lazarus, positively have Europe under their 
thumbs That is why your father 1s able to 
behave as he does He is above the law Do 
you think Bismarck or Gladstone or Disraeli 
could have openly defied every social and 
moral obligation all their lives as your father 
has? They simply wouldnt have dared I 
asked Gladstone to take it up I asked The 
Times to tahe it up I asked the Lord Cham- 
berlain to take 1t up But it was just lhe 
asking them to declare war on the Sultan 
They wouldnt They said they couldnt 
touch him I believe they were afraid 

STEPHEN What could they do’ He does not 
actually break the law 

LADY BRITOMART Not break the law! Hes 
always breaking the law He broke the law 
when he was born his parents were not 
married 
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STEPHEN Mother! Is that true? 

LADY BRITOMART Of course it’s true that 
was why we separated 

STEPHEN He marred without letting you 
know this! 

LADY BRITOMART [rather tahen aback by this 
inference] Oh no To do Andrew justice, that 
was not the sort of thing he did Besides, you 
know the Undershaft motto Unashamed 
Everybody knew 

STEPHEN But you sad that was why you 
separated 

LADY BRITOMART Yes, because he was not 
content with being a foundhng himself he 
wanted to dismherit you for another found- 
lng That was what I couldnt stand 

STEPHEN [ashamed] Do you mean for—for 
—for— 

LADY BRITOMART Dont stammer, Stephen 
Speak distinctly 

STEPHEN But this 1s so frightful to me, 
mother To have to speak to you about such 
things! 

LADY BRITOMART It’s not pleasant for me, 
either, especially 1f you are still so childish 
that you must make it worse by a display of 
embarrassment It ıs only in the mddle 
classes, Stephen, that people get into a state 
of dumb helpless horror when they find that 
there are wicked people in the world In our 
class, we have to decide what 1s to be done 
with wicked people, and nothing should dis- 
turb our self-possession Now ask your ques- 
tion properly 

STEPHEN Mother have you no considera- 
tion for me? For Heaven’s sake either treat 
me as a child, as you always do, and tell me 
nothing at all, or tell me everything and let 
me take it as best I can 

LADY BRITOMART Treat you as a child! 
What do you mean? It is most unkind ‘and 
ungrateful of you to say such a thing You 
know I have never treated any of you as 
children I have always made you my com- 
panions and friends, and allowed you perfect 
freedom to do and say whatever you hked, 
so long as you hked what I could approve of 

STEPHEN [desperately] I daresay we have 
been the very 1mperfect children of a very 
perfect mother, but I do beg you to let me 
alone for once, and tell me about this horrible 
business of my father wanting to set me 
aside for another son 

LADY BRITOWART [amazed] Another son! I 
never said anything of the kind I never 
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dreamt of such a thing This 1s what comes 
of interrupting me 

sterHen But you said— 

LADY BRITOMART [cutting him short] Now be 
1 good boy, Stephen, and hsten to me 
patiently The Undershafts are descended 
fiom a foundling in the pansh of St Andrew 
Undershaft 1n the city That was long ago, 
in the reign of James the First Well, this 
founding was adopted by an armorer and 
gun-maker In the course of time the 
foundling succeeded to the business, and 
from some notion of gratitude, or some vow 
or something, he adopted another foundling, 
and left the business to him And that found- 
ling didthe same Ever since that, the cannon 
business has always been left to an adopted 
founding named Andrew Undershaft 

STEPHEN But did they never marry? Were 
there no legitimate sons? 

LADY BRITOMART Oh yes they married 
just as your father did, and they were nch 
enough to buy land for their own clnidren 
and leave them well provided for But they 
always adopted and trained some foundling 
to succeed them in the business, and of 
course they always quarrelled with their 
wives furiously ove: 1t Your father was 
adopted in that way, and he pretends to 
consider himself bound to heep up the tra- 
dition and adopt somebody to leave the 
business to Of course I was not going to 
stand that There may have been some 
reason fo. 1t when the Undershafts could 
only marry women in their own class, 
whose sons were not fit to govern great 
estates But there could be no excuse for 
passing over my son 

STEPHEN [dub:ously] I am afraid I should 
make a poor hand of managing a cannon 
foundiy 

LADY BRITOMART Nonsense! you could 
easily get a manager and pay him 4 salary 

STEPHEN My father evidently had no great 
opinion of my capacity 

LADY BRiITOMART Stuff, child! you were 
only a baby it had nothing to do with your 
capacity Andrew did it on principle, just as 
he did every perverse and wiched thing on 
principle When my father remonstrated, 
Andrew actually told hım to his face that 
history tells us of only two successful institu- 
tons one the Undershaft firm, and the other 
the Roman Empire under the Antonimes 
That was because the Antomne emperors al] 
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adopted their successors Such rubbish! The 
Stevenages are as good as the Antonines, I 
hope, and you are a Stevenage But thit was 
Andrew all over There you have the man! 
Always clever and unanswerable when he 
was defending nonsense and wickedness 
always awhward and sullen when he had to 
behave sensibly and decently! 

STEPHEN Then it was on my account that 
your home hfe was broken up, mother I am 
sorry 

LADY BRITOMART Well, dear, there were 
other differences I really cannot bear an 
xmmoral man I am not a Phanisee, I hope, 
and I should not have minded his merely 
doing wrong things we are none of us per- 
fect But your father didnt exactly do wrong 
things he said them and thought them that 
was what was so dreadful He really had a 
sort of region of wrongness Just as one 
doesnt mind men practising immorality so 
long as they own that they are in the wrong 
by preaching morality, so I couldnt forgive 
Andrew for preaching immorality while he 
practised morality You would all have 
grown up without principles, without any 
knowledge of mght and wrong, 1f he had been 
in the house You know, my dear, your 
father was a very attractive man in some 
ways Children did not dishke him, and he 
took advantage of it to put the wichedest 
ideas into their heads, and make them quite 
unmanageable I did not dishhe him myself 
very far from it, but nothing can bridge over 
moral disagreement 

sTEPHEN All ths simply bewilders me, 
mother People may differ about matters of 
opinion, or even about religion, but how can 
they differ about 1ight and wrong? Right 1s 
right, and wrong 1s wrong, and if a man 
cannot distinguish them properly, he is either 
a fool or a rascal thats all 

LADY BRIToMART [touched] Thats my own 
boy [she pats ıs cheek)! Your father never 
could answer that he used to laugh and get 
out of ıt under cover of some affectionate 
nonsense And now that you understand the 
situation, what do you advise me to do? 

STEPHEN Well, what can you do? 

LADY BRITOMART I must get the money 
somehow 

STEPHEN We cannot take money from him 
I had rather go and hive 1n some cheap place 
hhe Bedford Square or even Hampstead 
than take a farthing of lis money 
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LADY BRITOMART But after all, Stephen, 
our present income comes from Andrew 

STEPHEN [shocked] I never knew that 

LADY BRiTowaRT Well, you surely didnt 
suppose your grandfathe: had anything to 
giveme The Stevenages could not do every- 
thing for you We gave you secial position 
Andrew had to contribute something He 
had a very good bargain, I think 

STEPHEN (briferly] We are utterly dependent 
on nm and his cannons, then? 

LADY BRITOMART Certainly not the money 
is settled But he provided 1t So you see it 
1s not a question of taking money from him 
or not it 1s simply a question of how much 
I dont want any more for myself 

STEPHEN Nor do I 

LADY BRITOMART But Sarah does, and 
Barbara does That is, Charles Lomax and 
Adolphus Cusins will cost them more So I 
must put my pride in my pocket and ask for 
it, I suppose That 1s your advice, Stephen, 
asat not? 

STEPHEN No 

LADY BRITOWART [sharply] Stephen! 

STEPHEN Of course if you are deter- 
mmed— 

LADY BRITOMART I am not determined J 
ask your advice, and I am warting for it I 
will not have all the responsinlity thrown 
on my shoulders 

STEPHEN [obsimately] I would die sooner 
than ash hım for another penny 

LADY BRITOMART [resignedly] You mean 
that J must ask him Very well, Stephen it 
shall be as you wish You will be glad to 
know that your grandfather concurs But he 
thinks I ought to ask Andrew to come here 
and see the girls After all, he must have 
some natural affection for them 

STEPHEN Ash him here!!! 

LADY BRITOMART Do not repeat my words, 
Stephen Where else can J ask him? 

STEPHEN J never expected you to ask him 
at all 

LADY BRITOMART Now dont tease, Stephen 
Come! you see that 14 1s necessary that he 
should pay us a visit, dont you? 

STEPHEN [reluctantly] J suppose so, of the 
girls cannot do without his money 

LADY BRITOMART Thank you, Stephen I 
knew you would give me the nght advice 
when ıt was properly explained to you I 
have ashed your father to come this evening 
[Stephen bounds from his seat) Dont jump, 
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Stephen ıt fidgets me 

STEPHEN {in uller consternation] Do you 
mean to say that my father is coming here 
tomght—that he may be here at any 
moment? 

LADY BRITOWART [looking at her watch] I said 
mine [He gasps She rises] Ring the bell, 
please [Stephen goes to the smaller mriing 
table, presses a button on 1t, and sits at tt mith 
his elbows on the table and hts head in his hands, 
outnrtted and overwhelmed] It is ten minutes 
to mine yet, and I have to prepare the girls 
I asked Charles Lomax and Adolphus to 
dinner on purpose that they might be here 
Andrew had better see them in case he 
should cherish any delusions as to their 
being capable of supporting their wives [The 
butler enters Lady Britomart goes behind the 
settee to speak to hım) Morrison go up to the 
drawmg room and tell everybody to come 
down here at once [Morrison mithdraws 
Lady Britomart turns to Slephen] Now remem- 
ber, Stephen I shall need all your counten- 
ance and authority [He rises and tres to re- 
cover some vesige ọf these attributes] Give me 
a chaw dear [He pushes a char forward from 
the wall to where ske stands, near the smaller 
writing table She sits down, and he goes to the 
armchair, into which he throws himself] 1 dont 
know how Barbara will take ıt Ever sınce 
they made her a major in the Salvation Army 
she has developed a propensity to have her 
own way and order people about which quite 
cows me sometimes It’s not ladyhke I’m 
suie I dont know where she picked it up 
Anyhow, Barbara shant bully me, but still 
it’s just as well that your father should be 
here before she has time to refuse to meet 
him or make a fuss Dont look nervous, 
Stephen 1t will only encourage Barbara to 
make difficulties J am nervous enough, 
goodness knows, but I dont shew it 

Sarah and Barbara come in wuh therr respect- 
wwe young men, Charles Lomax and Adolphus 
Cusins Sarak zs slender, bored, and mundane 
Barbara zs robuster, goler, much more ener- 
getic Sarahis fashionably dressed: Barbara ts 
in Salvation Army uniform Lomax, a young 
man about town, ıs like many other young men 
about town He ts afficted mith a frivolous sense 
of humor which plunges him at the most mnoppor- 
tune moments into paroxysms of mper fectly sup- 
pressed laughter Cusins ts a spectacled student, 
slight, thin haired, and sweet voiced, with a more 
complex form of Lomaz’s complamt His sense 
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of humor as intellectual and subtle, and 1s com- 
plicated by an appalling temper The lifelong 
struggle of a benevolent temperament and a high 
conscrence agaist impulses of inhuman ridicule 
and fierce impatience has set up a chrome strain 
whuch has vsibly wrecked his constitution Hers 
a most wmplacable, determined, tenacious, in- 
tolerant person nho by mere force of character 
presents himself as—and indeed actually ts— 
considerate, genile, explanatory, even mild and 
apologetic, capable possibly of murder, but not 
of cruelty or coarseness By the operation of 
some instinct which 18 not merciful enough to 
blind hım mith the illusions of love, he 1s obstin- 
ately bent on marrying Barbara Lomas hites 
Sarah and thinks it mill be rather a lar! to 
marry her Consequently he has not attempted to 
resist Lady Britomart's a1 rangements to that end 

All four lool as if they had been having a good 
deal of funn the draming room The girls enter 

Jirst, leaving the swarns outside Sarah comes to 
the settee Barbara comes in after her and stops 
at the door 

gargara Are Choliy and Dolly to come m? 

LADY BRITONART [forcıbly] Barbara I will 
not have Charles called Cholly the vulganty 
of 1t positively makes me ill 

BARBARA It’s all mght, mother Cholly is 
quite correct nowadays Are they to come 
m? 

LADY BRITOMART Yes, 1f they will behave 
themselves 

Barbara (through the door} Come in, Dolly, 
and behave yourself 

Barbara comes to her mother’s writing table 
Cusins enters smiling, and wanders towards 
Lady Britomart 

sanan {calling} Come in, Cholly [Lomax 
enters, controlling his features very imperfectly, 
and places himself vaguely betrneen Sarah and 
Barbara] 

LADY BRITOMART [peremptorily| Sit down, 
all of you [They sit Cusins crosses to the nin- 
dow and seats lumself there Lomax takes a char 
Barbara sits at the writing table and Sarah on 
the settee} I dont in the least know what you 
are Jaughmg at, Adolphus I am surprised 
at you, though I expected nothing better 
from Charles Lomax 

cusins {in a remarkably gentle vorce] Barbara 
has been trying to teach me the West Ham 
Salvation March 

LADY BRITOMART I see nothing to laugh at 


m that, nor should you if you are really con- 
verted 
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cusmns [sweetly] You were not present It 
was really funny, I beheve 

Lomax Ripping 

LADY BRITOMART Be quiet, Charles Now 
bsten to me, children Your father 1s coming 
here this evening 

General stupefactton Lomax, Sarah, and 
Barbara rise Sarah scared, and Barbara 
amused and expectant 

Lomax [remonstrating| Oh I say! 

LADY BRITOMART You are not called on to 
say anything, Charles 

sanan Are you serious, mother? 

LADY BRIToMART Of course I am serious 
It ıs on your account, Sarah, and also on 
Charles’s [Silence Sarak sits, nith a shrug 
Charles looks painfully unworthy} I hope you 
are not gomg to object, Barbara 

BARBARA I! why should I? My father has 
a soul to be saved like anybody else He’s 
quite welcome as far as I am concerned 
[She stts on the table, and softly nhastles ‘On- 
ward, Chrestcan Soldters’} 

Lomax [sill remonstrant} But really, dont 
you hnow! Oh I say! 

bADY BRITOMART [frigidly] What do you 
wish to convey, Charles? 

Lomax Well, you must admit that this is 
a bit thick 

LADY BRIToMART [furneng mth ominous 
suavity to Cusins| Adolphus you are a pro- 
fessor of Greek Can you translate Charles 
Lomav’s remarks into reputable Enghsh for 
us? 

cusins {cautiously} If I may say so, Lady 
Brit, I thnk Charles has rather happily ex- 
pressed what we all feel Homer, speaking 
of Autolycus, uses the same phrase wvxuwdy 
Sduov Alev means a bit thick 

Lomax [handsomely] Not that I mind, you 
know, if Sarah dont [He sts) 

LADY BRITOMART [crushengly] Thank you 
Have I your permission, Adolphus, to invite 
my own husband to my own house? 

cusins [gallantly] You have my unhesitat- 
ing support in everything you do 

LADY BRITOMART Tush! Sarah have you 
nothing to say? 

sarau Do you mean that he 1s coming 
regularly to hve here? 

LADY BRITowART Certanly not The spare 
room ıs reads for hm if he hhes to stay for a 
day or two and sec a httle more of you, but 
there are hmts 

saran Well, he cant eat us, I suppose I 
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dont mind 

Lowax [chucl lng] I wonder how the old 
man will take 1t 

LAD} BRITOMART Mauch as the old woman 
will, no doubt Charles 

Lomax [abashed] I didnt mean—at least— 

LADY BRITOMART Youdidnt think, Charles 
You never do, and the result 1s, you never 
mean anything And now please attend to 
me children Your father wil be quite a 
stranger to us 

Lomax I suppose he hasnt seen Sarah since 
she was a little kid 

LADY BRITOMART Not since she was a httle 
ind, Charles, as you express it with that 
elegance of diction and refinement of thought 
that seem never to desert you Accordingly 
—er— [impatientiy| Now I have forgotten 
what I was going to say That comes of your 
provolang me to be sarcastic, Charles Adol- 
phus wil you kindly tell me where I was 

ccsns [smreetly] You were saying that as 
Mr Undershaft has not seen Ins children 
since they were babies, he will form his 
opinion of the way you have brought them 
up from ther behavior tomght, and that 
therefore you wish us all to be particularly 
careful to conduct ourselves well especially 
Charles 

LADY BRITOMART [22h emphatic approval] 
Preasely 

roxa Look here, Dolly Lady Bnt didnt 
say that - 

LADY BRITOWART [rehemently] I did, Charles 
Adolphus’s recollection 1s perfectly correct 
Itis most umportant that you should be good, 
and I do beg you for once not to parr off into 
opposite corners and giggle and whisper 
while I am speaking to your father. 

BARB-Ra All mght, mother We'll do you 
credit [She comes off the table, and sits in her 
char with ladyleke elegance} 

LADY BRITOMART Remember, Charles, that 
Sarah will want to feel proud of you instead 
of ashamed of you. 

roxas. Oh I say! theres nothmg to be 
exactly proud of, dont you Lnow 

_ LADY BRITOMaRT Well try and look as of 
there was 

Mornson pale and dismayed, breals into the 
room tn unconcealed disorder 

morrisov Might I speak a word to you, 
my lady? 

LADY BRITOMART Nonsense! Shew hum up 

Morrison Yes my lady [He goes] 
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toxax Does Mornson know who st is 

LADY BrITowsaRT Of course Morrison has 
always been with us 

Louax It must be a regular corker for him, 
dont you know 

LADY BRITOMART. Is this a moment to get 
on my nerves, Charles, with your outrageous 
expressions? 

Lowax But this 1s something out of the 
ordinary really— 

moRRISON [atthe door} The—er—Mr Under- 
shaft [He retreats ın confusion] 

Andrew Undershaft comes in All rise Lady 
Britomart meets jum in the middle of the room 
behind the settee 

Andrew 1s, on the surface, a stoutish easy- 

gong elderly man, nith kindly patient manners 
and an engaging simplicity of character But he 
has a watchful dekberate nattng, listening 
face, and formdable reserves of porer, both 
bodily and mental, in his capacious chest and 
long head His gentleness ıs partly that of a 
strong man who has learnt by experrence that his 
natural grip hurts ordinary people unless he 
handles them very carefully, and partly the 
melloreness of age and success He vs also a little 
shy tn his present very delicate situation. 

LADY BRIToMART Good evening, Andrew 

unbeRSHAFT How d’ye do, my dear 

LADY BRITOMART You look a good deal 
older 

unpersHaFt [apologetically} I am somewhat 
older [Taking her hand rith a touch of court- 
ship| Time has stood still with you 

LADS BriTomarT [throwing aay his hand] 
Rubbish! This 1s your family 

uNDERSHAFT [surprised] Is 1t so large? I am 
sorry to say my memory 1s failing very badly 
imsome things [He offers hes hand nith paternal 
kandness to Lomax} 

Lomax fyer/aly shaking Ins hand) Ahdedoo 

UNDERSHAFT I can see you are my eldest 
I am very glad to meet you agam, my boy 

Lomax |[remonstrating] No but look here dont 
you know— [Overcome] Oh I say! 

LADY BRITOMART [recoverzng from momentary 
speechlessness} Andrew do you mean to say 
that you dont remember how many children 
you have? 

unpERsHArT Well, I am afraid J— They 
have grown so much—er. Am I making any 
ndiculous mistake? I may as well confess I 
recollect only one son But so many things 
have happened since, of course—er— 

LaDY BRITOMART [decisively] Andrew you 
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are talking nonsense Of course you have 
only one son 

UNDERSHAFT Perhaps you will be good 
enough to introduce me, my dear 

LADY BRITOMART That is Charles Lomax, 
who 1s engaged to Sarah 

unpensHart My dear sir, I beg your 
pardon 

Lomax Notatall Dehghted, I assure you 

LADY BRITOMART This 1s Stephen 

uNDERSHAFT [boning] Happy to make your 
acquaintance, Mr Stephen Then [gong to 
Cusins] you must be my son [Talang Cusins’ 
hands in hts} How are you, my young fnend? 
[Yo Lady Britomart| He 1s very hke you, my 
love 

custvs You flatter me, Mr Undershaft 
My name is Cusins engaged to Barbara 
{Very explicitly} Thatis Mayor Barbara Under- 
shaft, of the Salvation Army That is Sarah, 
yoursecond daughter Thisis Stephen Under- 
shaft, your son 

UNDERSHAFT My dear Stephen, I beg your 
pardon 

STEPHEN Not at all 

UNDERSHAFT Mr Cusins I am much m- 
debted to you for explaimng so precisely 
(Turning to Sarah} Barbara, my dear— 

saran [prompting him] Sarah 

unDFRSHAFT Sarah, of course [They shake 
hands He goes over to Barbara] Barbara— 
I am right this tame, I hope? 

BARBARA Quite nght [They shake hands} 

LADY BRITOMART [resuming command] Sit 
down, all of you Sit down, Andrew [She 
comes forward and stts on the settee Cusins also 
brings kis charr forward on her left Barbara 
and Stephen resume their seats Lomax gwes his 
char to Sarah and goes for another} 

UNDERSHAFT Thanh you, my love 

LOMAN [conversatonally, as he brings a chair 
forward between the writing table and the settee, 
and offers rt to Undershaft]| Takes you some 
time to find out exactly where you are, dont 
it? 

UNDERSHATT [accepting the char, but reman- 
ing standing] That 1s not what embarrasses 
me, Mr Lomax My difficulty is that if I play 
the part of a father, I shall produce the effect 
of an intrusive stranger, and if I play the part 
of a discreet stranger I may appear a callous 
father 

LADY BrirowaRnT There 1s no need for you 
to play any part at all, Andrew You had 
much better be sincere and natural 
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UNDERSHAFT [submessively] Yes, my dear 
I daresay that will be best [He suts donn 
comfortably] Well, here I am Now what can 
I do for you alP 

LADY BRITOMART You need not do any- 
thing, Andrew You are one of the family 
You can sit with us and enjoy yourself 

A painfully conscious pause Barbara makes 
a face at Lomax, whose too long suppressed 
marthimmedately explodesin agontzed nerghings 

LADY BRITOMART [outraged] Charles Lomax 
if you can behave yourself, behave yourself 
If not, leave the room 

Lomax I’m awfully sorry, Lady Brit, but 
really you know, upon my soul! [He stts on the 
seilee between Lady Britomart and Undershaft, 
quite overcome] 

BARBARA Why dont you laugh if you want 
to, Cholly? It’s good for your mside 

LAD} BRITOMART Barbara you have had 
the education of alady Please let your father 
see that, and dont talk hke a street grl 

UNDERSHAFT Never mnd me, my dear As 
you know, I am not a gentleman, and I was 
never educated 

Lomax [encouragingly] Nobody’d know 1t, 
I assure you You look all night, you know 

cusins Let me advise you to study Greek, 
Mr Undershaft Greek scholars are privileged 
men Few of them know Greek, and none of 
them know anything else, but their position 
is unchallengeable Other languages are 
the qualifications of waiters and commercial 
travellers Greeh 1s to a man of position what 
the hallmark 1s to silver 

BARBARA Dolly dont be insincere Cholly 
fetch your concertina and play something 
for us 

Loma. [ yumps up eagerly, but checks himself 
to remark doubtfully to Undershaft] Perhaps 
that sort of thing isnt in your line, eh? 

UNDERSHAFY I am particularly fond of 
music 

Lomax [delighted] Are you? Then I'll get at 
[He goes upstairs for the instrument] 

UNDERSHAFT Do you play, Barbara’ 

BarBaRA Onlythetambourmne But Cholly’s 
teaching me the concertina 

UNDERSHAFT IJs Cholly also a member of 
the Salvation Army? 

panpana No he says it’s bad form to be a 
dissenter But I dont despair of Cholly I 
made him come yesterday to a meeting at 


ie dock gates, and take the collection in his 
at 
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unpersnart (looks whimstcally at las nvfe]!" 

LADY BRITOMART It is not my domg, 
Andrew Barbara is old enough to take her 
own way She has no father to advise her 

BARBARA Oh yes she has There are no 
orphans ın the Sal ation Army 

UNDERSHAFT Your father there has a great 
many childien and plenty of experience, eh? 

BARBARA [looking at lum mith quich. interest 
and nodding| Just so How did you come to 
understand that* [Lomax 1s heard at the door 
trying the concertina} 

LADY BRITOMART Come in, Charles Play 
us something at once 

roaa Righto! [He sits donn in hs former 
place, and preludes] 

UNDERSHAFT One moment, Mr Lomax I 
am rather interested in the Salvation Army 
Its motto mght be my own Bloood and Fire 

Lomax [shocked] But not your sort of blood 
and fire, you know 

UNDERSHAFT My sort of blood cleanses 
my sort of fire purifies 

BARBARA So do ours Come down tomorrow 
to my shelter—the West Ham shelter—and 
see what we're doing We're going to march 
to a great meeting mn the Assembly Hall at 
Mile End Come and see the shelter and then 
march with us it will do you a lot of good 
Can you play anything? 

UNDERSHAFT Inmy youth I earned pennies, 
and even shillings occasionally, in the streets 
and in public house parlors by my natural 
talent for stepdanemg Later on, I became a 
member of the Undershaft orchestral society 
and performed passably on the tenor trom- 
bone 

Lomax [scandaliced—putting down the con- 
certina| Oh I say! - 

BARBARA Many a sinner has played hım- 
self into heaven on the trombone, thanks to 
the Army 

Lowax [to Barbara, stll rather shocked] Yes, 
but what about the cannon business, dont 
you know? [Zo Undershafi] Getting into 
heaven 3s not exactly m your hme, 1s 1t? 

LADY BRITowART Charles!!! 

towax Well, but 1t stands to reason dont 
it? The cannon busmess may be necessary 
and all that we cant get on without cannons, 
but it isnt right, you know On the other 
hand there may be a certam amount of tosh 
about the Salvation Army—I belong to the 
Established Church myself—but sill you 
cant deny that it’s rehgion, and you cant go 
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against religion, can you? At least unless 
youre downright immoral, dont you know 

UNDERSHAFT, You hardly appreciate my 
position, Mr Loma,— 

Lomax [hastily] Pm not saymg anything 
against you personally — 

UNDERSHAFT Quite so, qute so But con- 
sıder for a moment Here I am, a profiteer 
in mutilation and murder I find myself ın a 
specially amiable humor just now because, 
this morning, down at the foundry, we blew 
twenty-seven dummy soldiers into fragments 
with a gun which formerly destroyed only 
thirteen 

Lomax [lenzently] Well, the more destructive 
war becomes, the sooner 1t will be abolished, 
eh? 

UNDERSHAFT Not at all The more de- 
structive war becomes the more fascinating 
we find it No, Mr Lomas I am obliged to 
you for making the usual excuse formy trade, 
but I am not ashamed of it I am not one of 
those men who keep their morals and their 
business in water-tight compartments All 
the spare money my trade rivals spend on 
hospitals, cathedrals, and other receptacles 
for conscience money, I devote to experi- 
ments and researches mm improved methods 
of destroying hfe and property I have always 
done so, and I always shall, Therefore your 
Christmas card morahties of peace on earth 
and goodwill among men are of no use to me 
Your Chnistiamty, which enjoins you to re- 
sist not evil, and to turn the other cheek, 
would make me a bankrupt My morahty— 
my religion—must have a place for cannons 
and torpedoes 1n it 

sTEPHEN [coldly—almost sullenly| You speak 
as if there were half a dozen morahities and 
rehgions to choose from, mstead of one true 
morality and one true religion 

UNDERSHAFT For me there 1s only one true 
morahty, but ıt might not fit you, as you do 
not manufacture aenal battleships There 
1s only one true morality for every man, but 
every man has not the same true morality 

Lowaa [overtazed] Would you mind saying 
that agam? I didnt qute follow ıt 

cusiss It’s quite simple As Euripides 
says one man’s meat is another man’s poison 
morally as well as physically 

UNDERSHAET Precisely 

Lomax Oh, that! Yes, yes, yes True True. 

stepyew In other words, some men are 
honest and some are scoundrels 
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panpara Bosh! There are no scoundrels 

unpensuart Indeed? Are there any good 
men? 

parBars No Not one There are neither 
good men nor scoundrels there are just 
children of one Father, and the sooner they 
stop callmg one another names the better 
You neednt talk tome I know them Ive had 
scores of them through my hands scoun- 
drels, cnmumals, infidels, philanthropists, 
missionaries, county councillors, all sorts 
Theyre all just the same sort of sinner, and 
theres the same salvation ready for them all 

unpersHarr May I ask have you ever 
gaved a maker of cannons? 

Bangana No Will you let me try? 

unpersHaFt Well, J will mahe a bargain 
with you IfI go to see you tomorrow in your 
Salvation Shelter, will you come the day 
after to see me in my cannon works? 

BARBARA Take care It may end in yom 
giving up the cannons for the sahe of the 
Salvation Army 

unpersuarr Are you sure it will not end 
in your giving up the Salvation Army for the 
sake of the cannons? 

BARBARA I will take my chance of that 

UNDERSHAFT And I will take my chance of 
the other [They shake hands on xt} Where 1s 
your shelter? 

BARBARA In West Ham At the sign of the 
cross Ask anybody in Canning Town Where 
are your works? 

unpersHAFT In Perivale St Andrews At 
thesignofthesword Ask anybody m Europe 

Lomax Hadnt I better play something? 

BARBARA Yes Give us Onward, Chmstian 
Soldiers 

tomay Well, thats rather a strong order to 
begin with, dont you know Suppose I smg 
Thourt passing hence, my brother It’s much 
the same tune 

BARBARA It's too melancholy You get 
saved, Cholly, and youll pass hence, my 
brother, without making such a fuss about it 

LADY uritomart Really, Barbara, you go 
on as if religion were a pleasant subject Do 
have some sense of propriety 

unpersuart I do not find it an unpleasant 
subject, my dear It 1s the only one that 
capable people really care for 

LADY BRITOMART {looking at ker watch} Well, 
if you are detemmed to have st, I insist on 


having 1t in a proper and respectable way 
Charles rmg for prayers 
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General amazement Stephen rises wn dismay 

Lowa [resing] Oh I say! 

UNDERSHAFT [rising] I am afrad I must be 
going 

LADY BRITOMART You cannot go now, 
Andrew it would be most improper Sit 
down What will the servants think? 

unpersHart My dear I have conscien- 
tious scruples May I suggest a compromise? 
If Barbara will conduct a httle service in the 
drawing room, with Mr Lomas as organist, 
Iwillattendit willingly I will even take part, 
if a trombone can be procured 

LADY BRITOMART Dont moch, Andrew 

UNDERSHAFT [skocked-—to Barbara) You 
dont thnk I am mocking, my love, I hope 

BARBARA No, of course not, and it wouldnt 
matter of you were half the Army came to 
thei first meeting for a lark [Rising] Come 
along [She throws her arm round her father 
and sneeps him out, calling to the others from 
the threshold) Come, Dolly Come, Cholly 

Cusins rises 

LADY BRITOMART I will not be disobeyed by 
everybody Adolphus sit down [He does not] 
Charles you may go You are not fit for 
prayers you cannot heep your countenance 

Lomax Oh I say! (He goes out] 

LADY BRITOMART [continung\) But you, 
Adolphus, can behave yourself if you choose 
to Linsist on your staying 

cusins My dear Lady Bnt there are 
things in the famly prayer book that I 
couldnt bear to hear you say 

LADY BRiToMART What things, pray? 

cusins Well, you would have to say before 
all the servants that we have done things we 
ought not to have done, and left undone 
things we ought to have done, and that there 
is no health in us I cannot bear to hear you 
doing yourself such an myustice, and Bar- 
bara such an injustice As for myself, I flatly 
deny it Ihave done my best I shouldnt dare 
to marry Barbara—I couldnt looh you m the 
face—if 1t were true So I must go to the 
drawing room 

LADY BRITOMART [offended] Well, go [He 
starts for the door} And remember this, 
Adolphus [he turns to hsten] I have a very 
strong suspicion that you went to the Salva- 
ton Army to worship Barbara and nothing 
else And I qute appreciate the very clever 
way in which you systematically humbug me 
I have found you out Take care Barbara 
doesnt Thats all 
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cusins [wth unruffled sweetness} Dont tell 
on me [He steals out] $ 

LADY BRITOMART Sarah if you want to go, 
go Anything’s better than to sit there as 
if you wished you were a thousand miles 
away 

saran (langwdly] Very well, mamma [She 
goes] 

Lady Britomart, nith a sudden flounce, gwes 
aay to a litle gust of tears 

STEPHEN [gong io her] Mother whats the 
matter? 

LADY BRITOMART [swishing away her tears 
mith her handkerchief] Nothmg Foohshness 
You can go with him, too, if you hke, and 
leave me with the servants 

sTEPHEN Oh, you mustnt think that, 
mother I—I dont hke hım 

LADY BRITOMART The-others do That 1s 
the injustice of a woman’s lot A woman has 
to bring up her children, and that means to 
restrain them, to deny them things they 
want, to set them tasks, to pumsh them 
when they do wrong, to do all the unpleasant 
things And then the father, who has nothing 
to do but pet them and spoil them, comes in 
when all her work 1s done and steals their 
affection from her 

STEPHEN He has not stolen our affection 
from you It 1s only cunosity 

LADY BRITOMART [wolently| I wont be con- 
soled, Stephen There 1s nothing the matter 
with me [She rises and goes towards the door] 

STEPHEN Where are you going, mother? 

LADY BRITOMART To the drawing room, of 
course [She goes out Onward, Christian Sol- 
diers, on the concertina, mith tambourine accom- 
pamment, ıs heard when the door opens) Are 
you coming, Stephen? 

STEPHEN No Certainly not [She goes He 
sots down on the settee, mth compressed lips and 
an expression of strong dishke] 


ACT II 


The yard of the West Ham shelter of the 
Salvation Army ts a cold place on a January 
morning The building itself, an old warehouse, 
as nenly whitewashed Its gabled end projects 
into the yard wn the middle, mth a door on the 
ground floor, and another in the loft above tt 
mithout any balcony or ladder, but mith a pulley 
rigged over ut for hoisting sacks Those who 
come from this central gable end into the yard 
have the gateway leading to the street on their 
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left, mith a stone horse trough just beyond 1t, and, 
on the right, a penthouse shielding a table from 
the weather There are forms at the table, and on 
them are seated a man and a woman, both much 
down on their luch, finishing a meal of bread (one 
thech shce each, nith margarine and golden syrup) 
and diluted milk. 

The man, a workman out of employment, ıs 
young, agile, a talker, a poser, sharp enough to 
be capable of anything in reason except honesty 
or altrustic considerations of any land The 
woman 1s a commonplace old bundle of poverty 
and hard-worn humamty She looks sixty and 
probably zs forty-five If they were rich people, 
gloved and muffed and well wrapped up in furs 
and overcoats, they would be numbed and miser- 
able, forıtıs a grindingly cold raw January day, 
and a glance at the background of grimy ware- 
houses and leaden shy wsible over the white- 
washed walls of the yard would drive any idle 
rich person straight to the Mediterranean But 
these tno, beng no more troubled mith visions of 
the Mediterranean than of the moon, and beng 
compelled to keep more of their clothes im the 
pannshop, and less on thew persons, n minter 
than in summer, are not depressed by the cold 
rather are they stung wnté vwacity, to which their 
meal has gust now given an almost golly turn 
The man takes a pull at his mug, and then gets 
up and moves about the yard mth hs hands deep 
an has pockets, occasionally breaking into a step- 
dance 

THE WOMAN Feel better arter your meal, 
sir? 

tHE MAN No Callthatameal! Good enough 
for you, praps, but wot 1s 1t to me, an intelli- 
gent workin man? 

THE womMaN Workin man! Wot are you? 

THE wAN Painter 

THE woman (scepfically] Yus, I dessay 

THE MAN Yus, you dessay! I know Every 
loafer that cant do nothink calls isself a 
painter Well, I’m a real painter grammer, 
fisher, thirty-eight bob a week when I can 
get it 

THE woman Then why dont you go and get 
1t? 

THE NAN Til tell you why Fust I’m m- 
telhgent—fffff! it’s rotten cold here [he 
dances a step or two|—yes mteligent beyond 
the station o life into which 1t has pleased the 
capitalists to call me, and they dont lke a 
man that sees through em Second, an m- 
telhgent bein needs a doo share of appiness, 
so I drmk somethink cruel when I get the 
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chawnce Third, I stand by my class and do 
as httle as I can so’s to leave arf the job for 
me fellow workers Fourth, I’m fly enough 
to know wots inside the law and wots out- 
side it, and inside 1t I do as the capitalists do 
pinch wot I can lay me ands on In a proper 
state of society I am sober, industrious and 
honest in Rome, so to speak, I do as the 
Romans do Wots the consequence? When 
trade 1s bad—and it’s rotten bad just now— 
and the employers az to sack arf their men, 
they generally start on me 

TuE wosan Whats your name? 

tue mMaN Price Bronterre O’Brien Price 
Usually called Snobby Price, for short 

rH woMAN Snobby’s a carpenter, aint 1t? 
You said you was a painter 

price Not that kind of snob, but the 
genteel sort I’m too uppish, owing to my 
intelhgence, and my father bemg a Chartist 
and a reading, thinking man a stationer, too 
I’m none of your common hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, and dont you forget 1t 
[He returns to hts seat at the table, and takes up 
tus mug] Wots your name? 

THE woman Rummy Matchens, sir 

PRICE [quaffing the remains of his milk to her] 
Your elth, Mıss Mıtchens 

nummy [correcting hom] Missis Mitchens 

price Wot! Oh Rummy, Rummy! Respect- 
able mariied woman, Rummy, gittin rescued 
by the Salvation Army by pretendin to be a 
bad un Same old game! 

rummy What am I to do? I cant starve 
Them Salvation lasses 1s dear good girls, but 
the better you are, the worse they hkes to 
think you were before they rescued you 
Why shouldnt they av a bit o credit, poor 
loves? theyre worn to rags by ther work 
And where would they get the money to 
rescue us if we was to let on we're no worse 
than other people? You know what ladies 
and gentleman are 

price Thievin swine! Wish I ad their job, 
Rummy, all the same Wot does Rummy 
stand for? Pet name praps? 

RUMMY Short for Romola 

price For wot!? 

RUMM Romola It was out of a new book 
Somebody me mother wanted me to grow 
up hhe 

price We're companions in misfortune, 
Rummy Both on us got names that nobody 
cawnt pronounce Consequently I’m Snobby 
and youre Rummy because Bill and Sally 
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wasnt good enough for our parents Such 1s 
hfe! 

Ruwan Who saved you, Mr Price® Was it 
Major Barbara? 

price No I come here on my own I’m 
goin to be Bronterre O’Brien Price, the con- 
verted painter I know wot they hke T'I} tell 
em how I blasphemed and gambled and 
wopped my poor old mother— 

RUNNY [shocked] Used you to beat your 
mother? 

price Not hkely She used to beat me 
No matter you come and hsten to the con- 
verted painter, and youll hea, how she was a 
pious woman that taught me me prayers at 
er hnee, an how I used to come home drunk 
and drag her out o bed be er snow-white ars, 
an lam into er with the poher 

rummy Thats whats so unfair to us women 
Your confessions is just as big les as ours 
you dont tell what you really done no more 
than us, but you men can tell your hes nght 
out at the meetins and be made much of for 
1t, while the sort o confessions we a7 to make 
az to be wispered to one lady at a time It 
aint right, spite of all their piety 

price Right! Do you spose the Army 'd 
be allowedaf st wentand did nght? Notmuch 
It combs our ar and makes us good httle 
blokes to be robbed and put upon But I'll 
play the game as good as any of em I'll see 
somebody struck by hghtnin, or hear a voice 
saym ‘‘Snobby Price where will you spend 
eternity?” I'll av a time of it, I tell you 

RUMMY You wont be let drink, though 

price I'll take 1t out in gorspellin, then 
I dont want to drink if I can get fun enough 
any other way 

Jenny Hull, a pale, overwrought, pretty Salva- 
tion lass of 18, comes en through the yard gate, 
leading Peter Shirley, a half hardened, half 
norn-out elderly man, neah nith hunger 

JENNY [supporting him] Come! pluck up T'I 
get you something to eat Youll be all nght 
then 

PRICE [resing and hurrying officiously to take 
the old man off Jenny's hands} Poor old man! 
Cheer up, brother youll find rest and peace 
and appiness ere Hurry up with the food, 
miss e’s fair done [Jenny hurries into the 
shelter] Ere, buck up, daddy! she’s fetchin 
y'a thick shee o breadn treacle, an a mug o 
shyblue (He seats himat thecorner of the table] 

RUSY [gady] Keep up your old art! Never 
say die! 


SHIRLEY Im not an old man. I’m ony 46 
Tm as good as ever I was The grey patch 
come in my hair before I was thirty All it 
wants is three pennorth o hair dye am I to 
be turned on the streets to starve for 1t? 
Holy God! Ive worked ten to twelve hours 
a day since I was thirteen, and paid my way 
ell through and now am I to be thrown into 
the gutter and my job given to a young man 
that can do 1t no better than me because Ive 
black hair that goes white at the first change? 

price (cheerfully| No good jawrm about it 
Youre ony a jumped-up, jerked-of orspittle- 
turned-out imcurable of an ole workm man 
who cares about you? Eh? Make the thevin 
swine give you a meal theyve stole many a 
one from you Get a bit o your own back 
{Jenny returns with the usual meat} There you 
are, brother Awsk a blessm an tuck that 
into you 

SHIRLEY [looking at 4t rarenously but not 
touching tt, and crying lle a child} I never took 
anything before. 

JENNY [petting him] Come, come! the Lord 
sends 1t to you he wasnt above taking bread 
from Ins frends, and why should you be? 
Besides, when we find you a job you can pay 
us for 1t xf you hke. 

SHIRLEY [eagerly] Yes, yes thats true I can 
pay you back. 1t’s only a loan [Skiverng] Oh 
Lord! ob Lord! [He turns to the table ard attacks 
the meal ravenously] 

sessy Well, Rummy, are you more com- 
fortable now? 

RUMIY God bless you, lovey! youve fed 
my body and saved my soul. havnt you? 
[Jenry, touched, asses her] Sit down and rest 
a bit you must be ready to drop - 

JENNY. Iye been going hard since morning 
But theres more work than we can do I 
musint stop 

rnusiery Try a prayer for just two mmutes 
Youll work ail the better after 

genny [her eyes lighting up] Oh isntit wonder- 
ful how a few minutes prayer revives you! 
I was quite hghtheaded at twelve o’clock, I 
was so red but Major Barbara just sent me 
to pray for ive minutes, and I was able to go 
as if I had only just begun [To Price} Did 
you have a piece of bread? 

pRice [oth unckon} Yes, miss, but Ive got 
the piece that I value more, and thats the 
peace that passeth hall hannerstennin 

roat [fervextly] Glory Hallelujah! 

Billi Waller a rough customer of about 25, 
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| eppears at the yard gate and loots malevolently 
at Jenny 

genxy That makes me so happy When 
you say that, I feel wicked for lortermg here 
I must get to work again 

She ts hurrying to the shelter, when the ner- 
comer moves quich ly up to the door and intercepts 

| her His manner ıs so threatemng that she re- 
i treats as he comes at her truculertly, driving her 
down the yard i 

sii Aw knaow you Youre the one that 
took way maw girl Youre the one that set 
er agen me Well, I’m gow to ev er aht 
Not that Aw care a carse for er or you see? 
Bat Aw'll let er knaow, and Aw’ll let you 
knaow. Aw’m gowing to give her a dom 

thatll teach er to cat awy from me Nah m 
wir you and tell er to cam aht afore Aw cam 
i and lock er aht Tell er Bill Walker wants 
er She'll knaow wot thet means, and xf she 
keeps me wrin itll be worse You stop to 
jawr beck at me, and Aw’Ilstawton you d’ye 
eah? Theres your wy. In you gow [He tales 
her by the arm and slings her torcards the door 
of the shelter She falls on her hand and Inee 
Rummy helps her up agarz] 

PRICE [risng, and venturing irresolutely to- 
wards Billj Easy there, mate She aint dom 
you no arm. 

BIL Oo are you callm mite? [Standing over 
lum threatenngly| Youre gowin to stend ap 
for er, aw yer? Put ap your ends 

ROMY [runring indignantly to um to scold 

Jum] Oh, you great brute— [He mstanily 
sings Ins left hand bach against her face She 
screams and reels back io the trough, where she 
stisdorn covering her brutsed facerath her hands 
and rocking herself and moaning mith pun) 
JENNY [gorng to her} Oh, God forgive you! 
How could you strike an old woman hke that? 
BILL [sexing her by the hair so violently that 
she also screams, and tearing her acay from the 
old zcoman| You Gawd forgmme again an 

As’'ll Gawd forgive you one on the jawr 

thetll stop you pryim for a week [Holding her 
and turring fiercely on Price] Ev you enny- 
thing to sy agen xt? 

price [intsmdated] No, matey she aint 
anythmg to do mth me 

pit. Good job for you! Aw’d pat two meals 
ito you and fawt you with one finger arter, 
you stawved cur {Zo Jenny] Nah are you 
gown to fetch aht Mog Ebbijem, or em Aw 
to knock your fice off you and fetch her me- 
self? 
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JENNY [writhing in ius grasp) Oh please 
someone go in and tell Major Barbara— [she 
screams again as he wrenches her head donn, 
and Price and Rummy flee into the shelter] 

mL You want to gow m and tell you 
Mijor of me, do you? 

gexvy Oh please dont drag my har Let 
me go 

BL Do you or downt you? [She stifles a 
scream} Yus or nao? 

senvy God give me strength— 

BILL [striking her mith hus fist in the face} Gow 
an shaow her thet, and tell her 1f she wants 
one lawk it to cam and interfere with me 
(Jenny, crying mth pain, goes into the shed He 
gocs to the form and addresses the old man} 
Dah fimsh your mess, an git aht o maw wy 

SHIRLEY (springing up and facing hum fiercely, 
nth the mug in his hand) You take a hberty 
with me, and I'll smash you over the face 
with the mug and cut your eye out Ait you 
satisfied—young whelps hke you—with 
takin the bread out o the mouths of your 
elders that have brought you up and slaved 
for you, but you must come shovin and 
cheekin and bullyin in here, where the bread 
o chanty 1s sickening mn our stummnchs? 

BILL (contemptuously, but backing a little} Wot 
good are you, you aold palsy mag? Wot good 
are you? 

SHIRLEY As good as you and better I'll 
do a day’s work agen you or any fat young 
soaker of your age Go and take my job at 
Horrochses, where I worked for ten year 
They want young men there they cant 
afford to keep men over forty-five Theyre 
very sorry—give you a character and happy 
to help you to get anything suited to your 
years—sure a steady man wont be long out 
of a job Well, let em try you They'll find 
the differ What do you know? Not as much 
as how to beeyave yourself—layin your dirty 
fist. across the mouth of a respectable woman! 

BILL Downt provowh me to ly it acrost 
yours d’ye eah? 

SHIRLEY [mith blighting contempt] Yes you 
hke an old man to hit, dont you, when youve 
fimshed with the women I amt seen you hit 
a young one yet 

BILL [stung] You loy, you aold soup- 
hitchener, you There was a yang menn eah 
Did Aw offer to itt him or did Aw not? 

suintex Was he starvin or was he not? 
Was he a man or only a crosseyed thief an a 
loafer? Would you Int my son-n-law’s 
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brother? 

BILL QOo’s ee? 

sumrtey Todger Fairmile o Balls Pond 
Him that won £20 off the Japanese wrastler 
at the music hall by standin out 17 minutes 
t seconds agen him 

BILL [sullenly}] Aw’m nao music awl wrastler 
Ken he bov? 

SHIRLEY Yes an you cant 

BILL Wot! Aw cawnt, cawnt An? Wots 
thet you sy [threatening hum]? 

SHIRLEY [not budging an inch) Will you box 
Todger Fanrmile 3f I put hm on to you? Say 
the word 

BILL [subsiding nith a slouch] Aw’ll stend ap 
to enny menn alawv, if he was ten Todger 
Tarmawls But Aw downt set ap to be 1 
perfeshnal 

SHIRLEY [looking down on hum mith unfathom- 
able disdain} You box! Slap an old woman 
with the back o your hand! You hadnt even 
the sense to hit her where a magistrate 
couldnt see the mark of it, you silly young 
lump of conceit and ignorance Hit a girl m 
the yaw and ony make her ery! If Todger 
Faimile’d done it, she wouldnt a got up 
mside o ten mmutes, no more than you 
would if he got on to you Yah! I’d set about 
you myself if I had a week’s feedin in me 
instead o two months’ starvation [He turns 
fas back on hum and sits down moodtly at the 
table} 

BILL [ folloming him and stooping over him to 
drive the taunt ın} You loy! youve the bread 
and treacle ın you that you cam eah to beg 

SHIRLEY [bursting into tears} Oh God! it’s 
true I’m only an old pauper on the scrap 
heap [Furtously] But youll come to 1t your- 
self, and then youll know Youll come to 3t 
sooner than a teetotaller hhe me, fillin y our- 
self with gin at this hour o the mormn! 

BIL Aw’m nao gm drinker, you oald lawr, 
bat wen Aw want to give my gurl a bloomin 
good andn Aw lawh to ev a bit o devil m 
me see? An eah Ay emm, talhin to a rotten 
aold blawter hhe you sted o givin her wot 
for [Working himself into a rage} Aw’m gowin 
in there to fetch her aht [He makes vengefully 
Sor the shelter door] 

SHIRLEX Youre goin to the station on ^ 
stretcher, more likely, and theyll take the 
gin and the devil out of you there when they 
get you inside You mind what youre about 
the mayor here is the Earl o Stevenage’s 
granddaughter 
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BILL [checked] Garn! 

SHIRLEY You'll see 

BILL [his resolution oozing) Well, Aw amt 
dan nathın to e1 

sHIRLEY Spose she said you did! who'd 
believe you? 

BILL [very uneasy, shullang back to the corner 
of the penthouse} Gawd! theres no jastice in 
ths cantry To thmk wot them people can 
do! Aw’m as good as er 

SHIRLEY Tell her so It’s just what a fool 
hke you would do 

Barbara, brish and busimesshhe, comes fiom 
the shelter nnth a note book, and addresses herself 
to Shirley Bull, cowed, sits down an the corner 
on a form, and turns hts bach on them 

BARBARA Good morning 

SHIRLEY [standing up and taking off lis hat] 
Good morning, miss 

BARBARA Sit down mahe yourself at home 
[He hesitates, but she puts a friendly hand on 
his shoulder and makes him obey} Now then! 
since youve made fnends with us, we want 
to know all about you Names and addresses 
and trades 

SHIRLEY Peter Shirley Titter Chucked 
out two months ago because I was too old 

BARBARA [not at all surprised} Youd pass 
still Why didnt you dye your hair? 

SHIRLEY I did Me age come out at a 
coroner’s inquest on me daughter 

BARBARA Steady? 

suinLey Teetotaller Never out of a job 
before Good worker And sent to the 
knackers hke an old horse! 

BARBARA No matter if you did yom part 
God will do his 

SHIRLEY [suddenly stubborn] My religion’s 
no concern of anybody but myself 

BARBARA [guessing] I know Secularist? 

SHIRLEY [kotly] Dıd I offer to deny 1t? 

BARBARA Why should you? My own father’s 
a Seculanst, I think Our Father—yours and 
mine—fulfils himself 1n many ways, and I 
daresay he knew what he was about when 
he made a Secularist of you So buck up, 
Peter! we can always find a job for a steady 
man hke you [Shirley, disarmed and a litle 
benuldered, touches his hat She turns from him 
to Bill} Whats your name? 

BILL [znsolently] Wots thet to you? 

BARBARA [calmly making a note} Afraid to 
give ns name Any trade? 

BILL Oo’s afnde to give is mme? [Doggedly, 
nuh a sense of herorally defying the House of 
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Lords in the person of Lord Stevenage] If you 
want to bring a chawge agen me, bring it 
[She waits unruffled) Moy mme’s Bill Walker 

BARBARA [as tf the name were famhar trying 
to remember hon Bill Walker? [Recollecting] 
Oh, I know youre the man that Jenny Hill 
was praying for inside just now [She enters 
hus name in her note book] 

BILU Oo’s Jenny Ill? And wot call as she to 
pry for me? 

BARBARA I dont know Perhaps 1t was you 
that cut her hp 

BILL [defiantly] Yus, ıt was me that cat her 
hp Aw aint afnde o you 

BARBARA How could yoube, since youre not 
afraid of God? Youre a braveman, Mr Walker 
It takes some pluck to do our work here but 
none of us dare hft our hand against a girl 
hke that, for fear of her Father im heaven 

BILL [sullenly] I want nan o your kentm 
jawr I spowse you think Aw cam eah to 
beg from you, hke this demmiged lot eah 
Not me Aw downt want your bread and 
seripe and ketlep Aw dont blieve 1n your 
Gawd, no more than you do yourself 

BARBARA [sunntly apologetic and ladylihe, as 
on a new footing mth hım) Oh, I beg your 
pardon for putting your name down, Mr 
Walker I didnt understand I'll strike xt out 

BILL [takeng thes as a shght, and deeply 
wounded by zt} Kah! you let maw mme alown 
Aint 1¢ good enaff to be 1n your book? 

BARBARA [considering] Well, you see, theres 
no use putting down your name unless I can 
do something for you, 1s there? Whats your 
trade? 

BILL [sill smarting] Thets nao concern o 
yours 

BarBaRA Justso [Very businessiche] I'll put 
you down as [rzizng| the man who—struck— 
poor httle Jenny Hill—in the mouth 

BILL [rising threateningly| See eah Awve ed 
enaff o this 

BARBARA [quite sunny and fearless] What did 
you come to us for? 

RILL Aw cam for maw gel, see? Aw cam to 
tike her aht o this and to brike er Jawr for e1 

BARBARA [complacently| You see I was nght 
about your trade (Bull, on the point of retorting 
furiously, finds himself, to his great shame and 
terror, ın danger of crying instead He sits 
down again suddenly} Whats her name? 

BILL [dogged] Er mme’s Mog Ebbyem 
thets wot er mme is 

BarBARA Mog Habbyam! Oh, she’s gone 
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to Canning Town, to our barracks there 

BILL [fortified by hts resentment of Mog’s 

perfidy] Is she? [Vendictevely] Then Aw'm 

owin to Kenmntahn arter her [He crosses 
to the gate, hesttates, finally comes bach ai 
Barbara] Are you loym to me to git shat o 
me? 

BARBARA I dont want to get shut of }ou 
I want to keep you here and save your soul 
Youd better stay youre going to have a bad 
time today, Bill 

pitt Oo’s gown to give it to me? You, 
preps? 

BARBARA Someone you dont believe in 
But youll be glad afterwards 

BILL [shnkeng off] Aw’ll gow to Kenmntahn 
to be aht o reach o your tangue [Suddenly 
turning on her nith intense malice) And if Aw 
downt fawnd Mog there, Aw’ll cam beck and 
do two years for you, selp me Gawd if Aw 
downt! 

BARBARA [a shade kindher, tf possible} It's 
no use, Bill She’s got another bloke 

BILL Wot! 

BARBARA One of her own converts He fell 
m love with her when he saw her with her 
soul saved, and her face clean, and her hair 
washed 

BILL [surprised] Wottud she wash it for, the 
carroty slat? It’s red 

BARBARA It's quite lovely now, because she 
wears a new look in her eyes with it It’s a 
pity youre too late The new bloke has put 
your nose out of jomt, Bull 

BILL Aw’ll put hts nowse aht o joint for 
hm Not that Aw care a carse for er, mawnd 
thet But Aw’ll teach her to drop me as if 
Aw was dirt And Aw'll teach hm to meddle 
with maw judy Wots 1z bleedin mme? 

BARBARA Sergeant Todger Pairmile 

SHIRLEY [rising mih grim joy} P go with 
hım, mss J want to see them two meet I'll 
tahe him to the infirmary when it’s over 

BILL [to Shirley, nith undissembled misgiving] 
Is thet 1m you was speakin on? 

SHIRLEY Thats hım 

BILL Im that wrastled m the music awl? 

suirtey The competitions at the National 
Sportin Club was worth mgh a hundred a 
zear to hım He's ges em up now for religion, 
so he’s a lit fresh for want of the exercise 
he was accustomed to He'll be glad to see 
you Come along 

BILL Wots 1s wight? 

sumie Thirteen four [Bill's last hope 
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expires] 

BARBARA Go and talk to lim, Bill He'll 
convert you 

suirtey He'll convert your head into a 
mashed potato 

BILL [sullenly] Aw aint afride ofim Aw aint 
afride of ennybody Bat e can hch me She's 
dan me [He sits down moodily on the edge of 
the horse trough} 

suintex You amt goin I thought not [He 
resumes his seat} 

BARBARA [calling] Jenny! 

JENNy [appearing at the shelter door with a 
plaster on the corner of her mouth] Yes, Major 

BarBARA Send Rummy Mhitchens out to 
clear away here 

genny I think she’s afraid 

BARBARA [ker resemblance to her mother 
flashing out for a moment] Nonsense! she must 
do as she’s told 

JENNY [calling into the shelter) Rummy the 
Major says you must come 

Jenny comes to Barbara, purposely keeping 
on the side next Bill, lest he should suppose that 
she shrank from hun or bore malice 

BARBARA Poor httle Jenny! Are you tired? 
[Looking at the wounded cheek] Does 1t hurt? 

JENNY No it’sallmghtnow It was nothing 

BARBARA [critically] It was as hard as he 
could hit, I expect Poor Bill! You dont feel 
angry with him, do you? 

senvy Ohno, no, no mdeed I dont, Major, 
bless his poor heart! [Barbara kisses her, and 
she runs away merrily into the shelter Bull 
urithes nith an agonizing return of his new and 
alarming symptoms, but says nothing Rummy 
Mitchens comes from the shelter] 

BARBARA [going to meet Tummy] Now, 
Rummy, bustle Take in those mugs and 
plates to be washed, and throw the crumbs 
about for the birds 

Rummy takes the three plates and mugs, but 
Slarley takes back his mug from her, as there 1s 
still some milh lefi in ut 

Rumy There ant anz erumbs Ths ant 
a time to waste good bread on birds 

PRICE [appearing at the shelter door) Gentle- 
man come to see the shelter, Major Says 
he’s zour father 

BarBAaRA Al right Coming [Snobby goes 
bach ınto the shelter, followed by Barbara] 

Roy [stealing across to Bill and addressing 
hum ın a subdued voice, but nith intense convic- 
ton] Vd ax the lor of you, you flat eared 
pignosed potwalloper, 2f she’d let me Youre 
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no gentleman to hit a lady m the face [Bul], 
with greater things mong ın hım, takes no 
notice] 

SHIRLEY Į folloning her} Here! m with you 
and dont get yourself into more trouble by 
tallang 

RON [mth hauteur] I amt ad the pleasure 
o being hintroduced to you, as I can remem- 
ber [She goes into the shelter mith the plates} 

sHIRLEY Thats the— 

BILL [savagely] Downt you talk to me, d’ye 
eah? You lea me alown, or Aw’ll do you a 
mischef Aw’m not dirt under your feet, 
ennywy 

SHIRLEY [calmly] Dont you be afeerd You 
aint such prime company that you need 
expect to be sought after [He 1s about to go 
into the shelter when Barbara comes out, mith 
Undershaft on her right] 

BARBARA Oh there you are, Mr Shiley! 
{Betreen them] This 1s my father I told you 
he was a Secularist, didnt I° Perhaps youll 
be able to comfort one another 

UNDERSHAFT [startled] A Secularist! Not the 
least in the world on the contrary, a con- 
firmed myste 

B-RBARA Sorry, I’ msure By the way, papa, 
what 1s your rebgion? m case I have to mtro- 
duce you agam 

UNDERSHAFT Aly rebgion? Well, my dear, 
Yama Malhonare That is my rehgion 

BARBaRA Then I’m afraid you and Mr 
Shirley wont be able to comfort one another 
after all Youre not a Milhonaire, are you 
Peter? 

SHIRLEY No and proud of ıt 

UNDERSHAFT [grarely] Poverty, my frend, 
1s not a thing to be proud of 

SHIRLEY [angrily] Who made your milhons 
for you? Me and my hke Whats kep us poor? 
Keepm you rich I wouldnt have your con- 
science, not for all your income 

UNDERSHAFT I wouldnt have your mcome 
not for all your conscience, Mr Shirley [He 
goes to the penthouse and sits dorn on a form] 

BARBARA [stopping Shirley adroitly as he ts 
about to retori] You wouldnt thik he was my 
father, would you Peter? Will you go mto 
the shelter and lend the lasses a hand for a 
while we're worked off our feet 

suiriey [briterly| Yes I’m in thew debt for 
a meal, aint T? 

BarBarRa Oh not because youre in their 
debt but for love of them. Peter, for love 
of them [He cannot understand, and 1s rather 
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scandalized| There! dont stare at me In wth 
you and give that conscience of yours a 
holday [busting him into the shelter] 

SHIRLEY [as he goes in} Ah! it’s a pity you 
never was trained to use your reason muss 
Youd have been a very taking lecturer on 
Secularism 

Barbara turns to her father 

UNDERSHAFT Never mind me, my dear Go 
about your work; and let me watch it for a 
while 

BARBARA All right 

UNDERSHAFT Forinstance whatsthematter 
with that out-patient over there? 

BARBARA [looking at Bill, whose atittude has 
never changed and whose expression of brooding 
rerath has deepened| Oh we shall cure him in 
notme Just watch [She goes over to Bill and 
wats He glances up at her and casts hus eyes 
down agan uneasy, but grimmer than ever] 
It would be mce to just stamp on Mog 
Habbyam’s face, wouldnt 1t. Bill? 

BILL [starting up from the trough tn consterna- 
ion) It's aloy Aw never sad so [She shakes 
her head) Oo taold you wot was im moy 
mawnd? 

BARBARA Only your new frend 

BILL Wot new friend? 

BARBARA The devil, Bil When he gets 
round people they get miserable, Just lke 
you 

BILL [nuh a heartbreaking attempt at devil- 
may-care cheerfulness] Aw amt miserable [He 
sits down again, and stretches his legs in an 
attempt to seem indifferent} 

BARBARA. Well, 1f youre happy, why dont 
you look happy as we do* 

Bin [hus legs curling back wn spie of him] 
Aw’m eppy enaff, Aw tell you Woy cawnt 
you lea me alown? Wot ev I dan to you” 
Aw ant smashed your fice, ev Aw! 

BARBARA [softly oong his soul) It’s not 
me thats getting at you, Bull 

BILL Oo else is 1t? 

BARBARA Somebody that doesnt mtend 
you to smash women’s faces, I suppose 
Somebody or something that wants to make 
a man of you 

BILL [blustering] Mibe a menn o me! Amt 
Aw a menn’? eb? Oo sez Aw’m not a menn! 

BARBARA. Theres a man in you somewhere, 
I suppose But why did he let you hit poor 
httle Jenny Hall? That wasnt very manly of 
him, was 31? 

BILL [tormented] Ev dan wiv it, Aw tell you 
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Chack 1t Aw’m sick o your Jenny Ill and er 
silly little fice 

garsara Then why do you keep thinking 
about ıt? Why does ıt keep coming up against 
you in your mind? Youre not getting con- 
verted, are you? 

BILL [mth conviction] Not ME Not lawkly 

BARBARA Thatsnght, Bill Hold out against 
it Put out your strength Dont lets get you 
cheap Todger Famile sad he wrestled for 
thee mghts against his salvation harder 
than he ever wrestled with the Jap at the 
music hall He gave in to the Jap when his 
arm was going to breah But he didnt give 
m to his salvation until his heart was gomg 
to break Perhaps youll escape that You 
havnt any heart, have you? 

pitt Wot d’ye mean? Woy aint Aw got 1 
awt the sime as ennybody else? 

BARBARA A man with a heart wouldnt 
have bashed poo: httle Jenny’s face, would 
he? ‘ 

BILL [almost crying] Ow, w111 you lea me 
alown? Ev Aw ever offered to meddle with 
you, that you cam neggin and provowkin 
me lawk ths? [He writhes convulsively from 
lus eyes to ius toes] 

BARBARA [mith a steady soothing hand on hts 
arm and a gentle voice that never lets him go] 
It’s your soul thats hurting you, Bill, and 
not me Weve been through it all ourselves 
Come with us, Bill [He looks mildly round) 
To brave manhood on earth and eternal 
glory in heaven [He ts on the pont of breaking 
down] Come [A drum ts heard im the shelter, 
and Bill, nith a gasp, escapes from the spell as 
Barbara turns quickly Adolphus enters from the 
shelter nith a big drum) Ohi there you are, 
Dolly Let me introduce a new fnend of 
mine, Mr Bill Walker This ss my bloke, Bil 
Mr Cusins [Custns salutes mth his drumstick) 

BILL Gowin to merry 1m? 

BARBARA Yes 

Bit { fervently] Gawd elp im! Gaw-avy-aw- 
awd elp ım! 

Barbara Why? Do you think he wont be 
happy with me? 

situ Awve aony ed to stend it for a 
mawnin e’ll ev to stend it for a lawftawm 

cusins That is a frightful reflection, Mr 
n But I cant tear myself away from 

er 

Bir Well, Aw ken {To Barbara] Eaht do 
you hnaow where Aw’m gown to, and wot 
Aw’m gowin to do? 


BARBARA Yes youre going to heaven, and 
youre coming bach here before the wech’s 
out to tell me so 

BILL Youloy Aw’m gowin to Kenmntahn, 
to spit in Todger Fairmawl’s eye Aw beshed 
Jenny Iil’s fice, an nar Aw’ll git me aown fice 
beshed and cam bech and shaow it to er 
Ke’ll 1tt me ardern Aw itt er Thatll mke 
us square [To Adolphus] Is thet fair or is it 
not? Youre a genlmn you oughte: hnaow 

BARBARA Two blach eyes wont make one 
white one, Bill 

BILL Aw didnt aust you Cawnt you never 
keep your mahth shat? Oy awst the genlmn 

cusins freflectively| Yes [think youre nght, 
Mr Walker Yes I should doit It's curious 
its exactly what an annent Greek would 
have done 

BARBARA But what good will it do? 

cusins Well, it will give Mr Fairmile some 
exercise, and 1t will satisfy Mr Walker’s soul 

Bit Rot! there amt nao sach a thing ^s a 
saoul Ah kin you tell wevver Awve a saoul 
or not? You never seen it 

BARBARA Ive seen xt hurting you when you 
went against 1t 

BILL [mith compressed aggravation] If you 
was maw gel and took the word aht o me 
mahth lawk thet, Aw’d give you sathnk 
youd feel urtin, Aw would [To Adolphus) 
You tike maw tip, mite Stop er jawy, or 
youll doy afoah your tawm [Path intense 
expression] Wore aht thets wot youll be 
wore aht [He goes away through the gate} 

cusins [looking after him] I wonder! 

BARBARA Dolly! [endignant, in her mother’s 
manner] 

cusins Yes, my dear, it’s very wearing to 
be in love with you Ifat lasts, I qute think 
I shall die young 

BARBARA Should you mind? á 

cusins Not at all [He 21s suddenly softened, 
and kisses her over the drum, evidently not Jor 
the first tıme, as people cannot kiss over a big 
drum mithout practice Undershafi coughs] 

BARBARA It’s all nght, papa, weve not 
forgotten you Dolly explain the place to 
papa I havnt time [She goes busely into the 
shelter} 

Undershaft and Adolphus now have the yard 
to themselves Undershaft, seated on a form, and 
still keenly attentwe, looks hard at Adolphus 
Adolphus looks hard at him 

UNDERSHAFT I fancy you guess something 
of what 1s in my mind, Mr Cusins [Cusins 
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flourishes his drumstchs as tf tn the act of beating 
a lvely rataplan, but makes no sound) Exactly 
so But suppose Barbara finds you out! 
cusixs You know, I do not admit that I 
am imposing on Barbara I am quite genu- 
imely interested in the views of the Saly ation 
Army The fact 1s, I am a sort of collector of 
religions, and the curious thing is that I find 
I can believe them all By the way, have you 
any religion? 
UNDERSHAFT Yes 
cusivs Anythmg out of the common? 
UNDERSHAFT Only that there are two 
things necessary to Sals ation 
cusins [disappointed, but polite} Ah, the 
Church Catechism Charles Lomax also 
belongs to the Established Church 
uNDERSHAFT The two things are— 
cusiss Baptism and— 
UNDERSHAFT No Money and gunpowder 
cusins [surprised, but interested] That is the 
general opimon of our governing classes 
The novelty 1s in hearing any man confess ıt 
UNDERSHAFT Just so 
custss Excuse me 1s there any place in 
your religion for honor, justice, truth, love, 
mercy and so forth? 
UNDERSHAFT Yes they are the graces and 
luxuries of a rich strong, and safe hfe 
custss Suppose one is forced to choose 
between them and money or gunpowder? 
UNDERSHAFT Choose money and gun- 
powder, for without enough of both you 
cannot afford the others 
cusins That 1s your religion? 
UNDERSHAFT Yes 
The cadence of thes reply makes a full close 
ın the conversation Cusins tnists his face 
dubtously and contemplaies Undershaft Under- 
shaft contemplates him 
custss Barbara wont stand that You will 
have to choose between your religion and 
Barbara. 
unpERsHAFT So will you, my fnend She 
will find out that that drum of yours1s hollow 
~cusins Father Undershaft you are mis- 
taken I am a sincere Salvatiomst You do 
not understand the Salvation Army It 1s 
the army of joy, of love, of courage it has 
banished the fear and remorse and despair 
of the old hell-ndden evangelical sects it 
marches to fight the devil with trumpet and 
drum with music and dancing with banner 
and palm, as becomes a sally from heaven 
by sts happy garrison It picks the waster out 
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of the public house and makes a man of hm 
it finds a worm wriggling in a back litchen 
and lo! a woman! Men and women of rank 
too, sons and daughters of the Highest It 
takes the poor professor of Greek, the most 
artificial and self-suppressed of human 
creatures, from his meal of roots, and lets 
loose the rhapsodist in him, reveals the true 
worship of Dionysos to him, sends him down 
the public street drumming dithyrambs [he 
plays a thundering flouresh on the drum] 

UNDERSHAFT You will alarm the shelter 

cuss Oh, they are accustomed to these 
sudden ecstasies However, if the’ drum 
worres you—fhe pockets the drumsticks, 
unhooks the drum, and stands tt on the ground 
opposite the gateray] 

UNDERSHAFT Thank you 

cusrys Youremember what Eunpides says 
about your money and gunpowder? 

UNDERSHAFT No 

cosins [declarming] 


One and another 
In money and guns may outpass his brother, 
And men m ther milions float and flow 
And seethe with a milhon hopes as leaven, 
And they win their will, or they miss their 
will, 
And their hopes are dead or are pined for 
shill, 
But whoe’er can know 
As the long days go 
That to lives happy, has found his heayen 


My translation what do you think of 1%? 

UNDERSHAFT I think, my frend that if 
you wish to know, as the long days go, that 
to live 1s happy, you must first acquire 
money enough for a decent life, and power 
enough to be your own master 

cusins You are damnably discouraging 
(He resumes his declamation| 


Is 1t so hard a thing to see 
That the spmt of God—whate’er 1t be— 
The Law that abides and changes not, ages 
long, 
The Eternal and Nature-born these things 
be strong? 
What else 1s Wisdom? What of Man’s 
endeavor 
Or God’s high grace so lovely and so great” 
To stand from fear set free? to breathe and 
wait? 
To hold a hand uphfted over Fate? 
And shall not Barbara be loved for ever” 
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UNDERSHAFT Eunpides mentions Barbara, 
does he? 

cusins It 1s a fair translation The word 
means Lovelimess 

unpeRsHAFT May I ask—as Barbara’s 
father—how much a year she 1s to be loved 
for ever on? 

cust\s As Barbara’s father, that is more 
your affair than mine I can feed her by 
teaching Greek that is about all 

UNDERSHAFT Do you consider ıt a good 
match for her? 

cuss [rith polte obsunacy) Mr Undershaft 
I am ın many ways a weak, timid, meffectual 
person, and my health ıs far from satisfactory 
But whenever I feel that I must have any- 
thing, I get it, sooner or later I feel that 
way about Barbara I dont hke marnage I 
feel intensely afraid of 1t, and I dont know 
what I shall do with Barbara or what she 
willdo with me But I feel that I and nobody 
else must marry her Please regard that as 
settled —Not that I wish to be arbitrary, 
but why should I waste your time 1n discuss- 
ing what is inevitable? 

UNDERSHAFT You mean that you will stick 
at nothing not even the conversion of the 
Salvation Army to the worship of Dionysos 

custns The business of the Salvation Army 
1s to save, not to wrangle about the name of 
the pathfinder Dionysos or another what 
does ıt matter? 

UNDERSHAFT (resing and approaching him] 
Professor Cusins you are a young man after 
my own heart 

custns Mr Undershaft you are, as far as 
IT am able to gather, a most infernal old 
rascal, but you appeal very strongly to my 
sense of ironic humor 

Undershaft mutely offers his hand They shake 

unpersitart (suddenly concentrating himself] 
And now to business 

cusixs Pardon me We were discussing 
rehgion Why go back to such an unmterest- 
ing and unimportant subject as business? 

UNDERSHAFT Religion 1s our business at 
present, because it is through religion alone 
that we can win Barbara 

custas Have you, too, fallen in love with 
Barbara? 

UNDERSHAFT Yes, with a father’s love 

cuss A father’s love for a growa-up 
daughter is the most dangerous of all infatua- 
tions I apologize for mentioning my own 
pale, coy, nnstrusttul fancy mm the same 
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unpersnart Keep to the point We have 
to win her, and we are neither of us Metho- 
dists 

cust\s That doesnt matter The power 
Barbara wields here—the power thit wields 
Barbara herself—1s not Calvinism, not 
Presbyteriamsm, not Methodism— 

unpersHarT Not Greek Paganism either 
eh? 

custns I admit that Barbara 1s quite 
onginal in her religion 

UNDERSHAFT [triumphantly] Aha' Barbara 
Undershaft would be Her inspiration comes 
from within herself 

cusins How do you suppose it got there? 

UNDERSHAFT [ın towering excitement] It 1s 
the Undershaft inheritance I shall hand on 
my torch to my daughter She shall mahe 
my conveits and preach my gospel— 

cusiss What! Money and gunpowder! 

UNDERSHAFT Yes, money and gunpowder 
Freedom and power Command of hfe and 
command of death 

custxs [urbanely] trying to bring hum down 
io earth) This 1s extremely interesting, Mr 
Undershaft Of course you know that you 
are mad 

UNDERSHAFT [mith redoubled force] And you? 

cusins Oh, mad as a hatter You are 
welcome to my secret since I have discovered 
yours But I am astomshed Can a madman 
make cannons? 

uNDERSHAFT Would anyone else than a 
madman make them? And now [ath surging 
energy] question for question Can a sane man 
translate Euripides? 

cuss No 

UNDERSHAFT [sesmg hm by the shoulder) 
Can a sane woman mahe a man of a waster 
or a woman of a worm? 

cusins [reeling before the storm) Yather 
Colossus—Mammoth Malhonaire— 

UNDERSHAFT [pressing hım] Are there two 
mad people or three in this Salvation shelter 
today? 

cusins You mean Barbara is as mad as we 
are? 

UNDERSHAFT [pushing him lightly off and 
resuming hus equammty suddenly and com- 
pletely| Pooh, Professor! let us call things by 
their proper names I am a mihonarre, you 
are a poet, Barbari as a savior of souls What 
have we three to do with the common mob 
of slaves and idolaters? [He sits down again 
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nith a shrug of contempt for the mob] 

cusins Take care! Barbara 1s in love with 
the common people So am I Have you never 
felt the romance of thar love? 

UNDERSHAFT [cold and sardomc) Have you 
ever been in love with Poverty, hke St 
Francis? Have you ever been in love with 
Dirt, ike St Simeon! Have you ever been in 
love with disease and suffering, hke our 
nurses and philanthropists? Such passions are 
not virtues, but the most unnatural of all the 
vices This love of the common people may 
please an earls granddaughter and a uni- 
versity professor, but I haye been a common 
man and a poor man, and ıt has no romance 
for me Leave it to the poor to pretend that 
poverty is a blessing leave it to the coward 
to make areligion of his cowardice by preach- 
ing humility we know better than that We 
three must stand together above the common 
people how else can we help their children 
to chmb up beside us? Barbara must belong 
to us, not to the Salvation Army 

cusins Well I can only say that if you 
think you will get her away from the Salva- 
tion Army by talking to her as you have been 
talking to me, you dont know Barbara 

UNDERSHaFT My friend I never ask for 
what I can buy 

cusins (1 a viute fury| Do I understand you 
to imply that you can buy Barbara? 

UNDERSHAFT No but I can buy the Salva- 
hon Army 

cusiss Quite impossible 

UNDERSHAFT You shall see All rehgious 
organizations exist by selling themselves to 
the rich 

cusins Not the Army That 1s the Church 
of the poor 

UNDERSHAFT All the more reason for buy- 
ing it 

cusins I dont think you quite know what 
the Army does for the poor 

unpERsHAFT Oh yes I do It draws their 
teeth that 1s enough for me as a man of 
busimess 

cusins Nonsense! It makes them sober— 

UNDERSHAFT I prefer sober workmen The 
profits are larger 

cusins—honest— 

unpersHAFT Honest workmen are the 
most economical 

cusins—attached to their homes— 

UNDERSHAFT So much the better they will 
put up with anything sooner than change 
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| their shop 

cusins—happy— 

UNDERSHAFT An invaluable’ safeguard 
against revolution 

cusins—unselfish— 

UNDERSHAFT Indifferent to ther own in- 
terests, which suits me exactly 

cusins—with their thoughts on heavenly 
things— 

UNDERSHAFT [rising] And not on Trade 
Unionism nor Socialism Excellent 

cusins [revolted] You really are an infernal 
old rascal 

UNDERSHAFT [zndtcating Peter Shirley, who 
has just come from the shelter and strolled de- 
Jectedly down the yard beiween them) And this 
1s an honest man! 

SHIRLEY Yes, and what av I got by 1t? [he 
passes on bitterly and sits on the form, in the 
corner of the penthouse] 

Snobby Price beaming sanctemonously, and 
Jenny Hill, nth a tambourine full of coppers, 
come from the shelter and go to the drum, on 
which Jenny begins to count the money 

UNDERSHAFT [replying to Shirley] Oh, your 
employers must have got a good deal by 1t 
from first to last [He sits on the table, mih one 
Soot on the side form Cusins, overwhelmed, sits 
down on the same form nearer the shelter Bar- 
bara comes from the shelter to the middle of the 
yard She ws excited and a little overwrought) 

BARBARA Weve just had a splendid ex- 
perience meeting at the other gate in Cnpps’s 
lane Ive hardly ever seen them so much 
moved as they were by your confession, Mr 
Prce ‘ 

price I could almost be glad of my past 
wichedness if I could beheve that it would 
elp to keep hathers stright 

BARBARA So it will, Snobby How much, 
Jenny? 

sexsy Four and tenpence, Major 

BARBARA Oh Snobby, 1f you had gıven 
jour poor mother just one more kick, we 
should have got the whole five shillings! 

price Ifshe heard you say that,mss,she’d 
be sorry I didnt But I’m glad. Oh what a joy 
it will be to her when she hears I’m saved! 

UNDERSHAFT Shall I contribute the odd two- 
pence, Barbara? The mlhonarre’s mite, eh! 
[He takes a couple of penmes from ius pocket} 

BARBARA How did you make that two- 
pence? 

UNDERSHAFT As usual, By selling cannons, 
torpedoes, submarines, and my new patent 
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Grand Duke hand grenade 

parBara Put it back in your pocket You 
_ cant buy your salvation here for twopence 
you must work it out 

UNDERSHAFT Is twopence not enough? I 
can afford a httle more, 1f you press me 

BARBARA Two million millons would not 
be enough There 1s bad blood on your hands, 
and nothing but good blood can cleanse 
them Money is no use Take it away [She 
turns to Cusins} Dolly you must write an- 
other letter for me to the papers [He makes a 
wry face} Yes I know you dont hke at, but 
xt must be done The starvatjon this winter 
1s beating us everybody 1s unemployed The 
General says we must close this shelter af we 
cant get more money I force the collections 
at the meetings until I am ashamed dont I, 
Snobby? 

price It’s a fair treat to see you work st, 
miss The way you got them up from three- 
and-six to four-and-ten with that hymn, 
penny by penny and verse by verse, was a 
caution Not a Cheap Jack on Mile End 
Waste could touch you at 1t 

BARBARA Yes, but I wish we could do with- 
out it I am getting at last to think more of 
the collection than of the people’s souls And 
what are those hatfuls of pence and half- 
pence? We want thousands! tens of thousands! 
hundreds of thousands! I want to convert 
people, not to be always begging for the 
Army in a way I'd die sooner than beg for 
myself 

UNDERSHAFT [in profound trony] Genume 
unselfishness 1s capable of anything, my dear 

BARBARA [unsuspectingly, as she turns away 
to take the money from the drum and put it in a 
cash bag she carries] Yes, snt 1t? [Undershaft 
looks sardonically at Cusins| 

cusins [aside to Undershaft] Mephistopheles! 
Machiavelh! 

BARBARA [tears coming into her eyes as she tres 
the bag and pockets :t} How are we to feed 
them? I cant talk religion to a man with 
bodily hunger in Ins eyes [Almost breaking 
down] It’s fnghtful 

JENNY (running to her] Mayor, dear— 

BARBARA [rebounding] No dont comfort me 
It will be all nght We shall get the money 

UNDERSHAFT How? 

JENNY By praying for it, of course Mrs 
Baines says she prayed for it last night, and 
she has never prayed for ıt ın vam never 
once [She goes to the gate and looks out into the 
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street] 

BARBARA [who has dried her eyes and regained 
her composure\ By the way, dad, Mrs Baines 
has come to march with us to our big meeting 
ths afternoon, and she is very anxious to 
meet you, for some reason or other Perhaps 
she'll convert you 

UNDERSHAFT I shall be dehghted, my dear 

JENNY [at the gate excitedly] Major! Major! 
heres that man back again 

BARBARA What man? 

senny The man that mt me Oh, I hope 
he’s coming back to join us 

Bill Walker, nth frost on his gachet, comes 
through the gate, hs hands deep in hus pockets 
and fis chin sunk between Ins shoulders, like a 
cleaned-out gambler He halts betneen Barbara 
and the drum 

BARBARA Hullo, Bill! Back already! 

BILL [nagging at her] Bin talkin ever sence, 
ev you? 

BARBARA Pretty nearly Well, has Todger 
paid you out for poor Jenny’s jaw? 

BILL Nao e amt 

BARBARA I thought your jacket looked a 
bit snowy 

BILL Sao 1t1s snaowy You want to knaow 
where the snaow cam from, downt jou? 

BARBARA Yes 

BILL Well, 1t cam from orf the grahnd in 
Pawkinses Corner in Kenmntahn It got 
rabbed orf be maw shaoulders see? 

BARBARA Paty you didnt rub some off with 
your knees, Bill! That would have done 3 ou a 
lot of good 

BILL [mith sour mirthless humor] Aw was 
sivin anather menn’s knees at the tawm E 
was kneclin on moy ed, e was 

senny Who was kneeling on your head? 

BILL Todger was E was pryin for me 
pryin camfortable wiv me as a cawpet Sow 
was Mog Sao was the aol bloomin meetn 
Mog she sez “Ow Lawd bnke 1s stabborn 
sperrit, bat downt urt 1s dear art ” Thet was 
wot she said “Downt urt 1s dear art’! An er 
blowh—thirteen stun four!—kneelin wiv all 
1s wight on me Fanny, aint it? 

JENN’ Ohno We're so sorry, Mr Walker 

BARBARA [enjoying 1t frankly] Nonsense! of 
course it’s funny Served you nght, Bill! You 
must have done something to him first 

Bit [doggedly] Aw did wot Aw said Awd 
do Aw spit in 1s eye E looks ap at the skoy 
and sez, “Ow that Awshould be fahnd worthy 
to be spit upon for the gospel’s sthe!”’ e sez, 
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an Mog sez “Glaory Allellooher!”’, an then 
e called me Braddher, an dahned me as if 
Aw was a kid and e was me mather worshin 
me a Setterda nawt Aw ednt jast nao shaow 
wiv im at all Arf the street pryed, an the 
tather arf larfed fit to spt theirselves [To 
Barbara| There! are you settisfawd nah? 

BARBARA [her eyes dancing] Wish I'd been 
there Bull 

BILL Yus youd a gotin a hextra bit o talk 
on me wouldnt you? 

Jensy I’m so sorry, Mr Walker 

BILL [fiercely] Downt you gow bein sorry 
for me youve no call Listen eah Aw browk 
your jawr 

JENNY No, ıt didnt hurt me imdeed it 
didnt, except for a moment It was only that 
I was frightened 

BILL Aw downt want to be forgive be you, 
or be ennybody Wot Aw did Aw’ll py for 
Aw trawd to gat me aown jJawr browk to 
sethsfaw you— 

JENNY [dtstressed] Oh no— 

BILL [empatiently| Tell y’Aw did cawnt you 
listen to wots bein taold you? All Aw got be 
it was bein mide a sawt of in the pabhic street 
forme pines Well, 1f Aw cawnt settisfaw you 
one wy, Aw hen anather Listen eah! Aw ed 
two quid sived agen the frost, an Awve a 
pahnd of st left A mite o mawn last week ed 
words with the judy e’s gowm to merry E 
give e wot-for, an e’s bin fawnd fifteen bob 
E ed a rawt to itt er cause they was gown 
to bemernid, but Aw ednt nao rawt to itt you, 
sao put anather fawv bob on an call it a 
pahnd’s worth [He produces a sovereign] 
Eahs the manney Tike it, and lets ev no 
more o your forgivin an pryin and your Myor 
jawrin me Let wot Aw dan be dan an pide 
for, and let there be a end of ıt 

gevny Oh, I couldnt take it, Mr Walker 
But 1f you would give a shilling or two to 
poor Rummy Mitchens! you really did hurt 
her, and she’s old 

BILL [contemptuously] Not lawhly Awd 
give her anather as soon as look at er Let 
her ev the lawr o me as she threatened! She 
aint forgiven me not mach Wot Aw dan to 
er 18 not on me mawnd—wot she [mdicating 
Barbara| mawt call on me conscience—no 
more than stickan a pig It’s this Christian 
gime o yours that Aw wownt ev plyed agen 
me this bloomin forgivin an neggin an jawnn 
that mikes a menn thet sore that 12 lawf’s a 
burdn to im Aw wownt ev it, Aw tell you, 
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sao ike your manney and stop thraowin your 
silly beshed fice hap agen me 

Jenny Major may [I take a httle of xt for 
the Army? 

BARBARA No the Armyis notto be bought 
We want your soul, Bill, and we'll take 
nothing less 

BILL [bitterly] Aw knaow Me an maw few 
shillins 1s not good enaff for you Youre a 
earl’s grendorter, you are Nathink Jess than 
a anderd pahnd for you 

UNDERSHAFT Come, Barbara! you could 
do a great deal of good with a hundred 
pounds If you will set this gentleman’s mind 
at ease by taking his pound, I will give the 
other ninety-nine 

Bill, dazed by such opulence, mstinctwely 
touches his cap 

BARBARA Oh, youre too extravagant, papa 
Bill offers twenty pieces of silver All you 
need offer 1s the other ten That will make 
the standard price to buy anybody who’s for 
sale I’m not, and the Army’s not [Zo Bull] 
Youll never have another quet moment, 
Bul, until you come round to us You cant 
stand out against your salvation 

BILL [sullenly] Aw cawnt stend aht agen 
music awl wrastlers and awtful tangued 
women Awve offered to py Aw can do no 
more Tike ıt or leave ıt There it ss [He 
throws the sovereign on the drum, and stts down 
on the horse-trough The coin fascinates Snobby 
Price, who takes an early opportunity of drop- 
ping has cap on 2t} 

Mrs Baines comes from the shelter She ıs 
dressed as a Salvation Army Commissioner She 
ıs an earnest looking woman of about 40, mith 
a caressing, urgent voice, and an appealing 
manner 

BARBARA This 1s my father, Mrs Baines 
[Undershaft comes from the table, talang hts hat 
off mith marked cwiltty| Try what you can do 
with hm He wont lsten to me, because he 
remembers what a fool I was when I was a 
baby [She leaves them together and chats nith 
Jenny] 

MRS BAINES Have you been shewn over the 
Shelter, Mr Undershaft* You know the work 
we're doing, of course 

UNDERSHAFT [very czvilly| The whole nation 
knows it, Mrs Baines 

MRS BAINES No, sir the whole nation does 
not know st, or we should not be errppled as 
we are for want of money to carry our work 
through the length and breadth of the land 
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Let me tell you that there would have been 
noting this winter in London but for us 

UNDERSHAFT You really think so? 

Mus BAINES I know it I remember 1886, 
when you rich gentlemen hardened your 
hearts against the cry of the poor They broke 
the windows of your clubs in Pall Mall 

UNDERSHAFT [gleaming nith approval of their 
method} And the Mansion House Fund went 
up next day from thirty thousand pounds to 
seventy-nine thousand! I remember quite 
well 

mrs Barves Well, wont you help me to get 
at the people? They wont break windows 
then Come here, Price Let me shew you to 
this gentleman [Price comes to be inspected) 
Do you remember the window breaking? 

price My ole father thought ıt was the 
revolution, maam 

Mrs BAINES Would you break windows 
now? 

Price Ohno,maam The windows of eaven 
av bin opened to me I know now that the 
rich man is a sinner lhe myself 

rummy [appearing above at the loft door) 
Snobby Price! 

snopny Wot 1s 1t? 

Rnuwmy Your mother’s ash for you at the 
other gate mm Cmpps’s Lane She’s heard 
about your confession [Price turns pale] 

MRS BAINES Go, Mr Price, and pray with 
her 

JENNY You can go through the shelter, 
Snobby 

price [to Mrs Baimes] I couldnt face her 
now, maam, with all the weight of my sins 
fresh on me Tell her she'll find her son 
at ome, waitin for her in prayer [He skulls 
off through the gate, medentally stealing the 
sovereign on his way out by picking up lus cap 
from the drum) 

MRS BAINES [nth snimming eyes] You see 
how we take the anger and the bitterness 
agaimst you out of their hearts, Mr Under- 
shaft 

UNDERSHAFT Itiscertainly most convement 
and gratifying to all large employers of labor, 
Mrs Barnes 

MRS BAINES Barbara Jenny I have good 
news most wonderful news [Jenny runs to 
her] My prayers have been answered I told 
you they would, J enny, didnt I? 

JENNA Yes, yes 

BARBARA [moving nearer to the drum] Have 
We got money enough to heep the shelter 
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open? 

MRS BAINES I hope we shall have enough 
to keep all the shelters open Lord Saxmund- 
ham has promised us five thousand pounds— 

BARBARA Hooray! 

Jenny Glory! 

MRS BAINES —if— 

BARBARA “If If what? 

MRs BAINES —if five other gentlemen will 
give a thousand each to make it up to ten 
thousand 

Barbara Who 1s Lord Saxmundham? I 
never heard of him 

unpersuart [who has priched up hts ears at 
the peer's name, and rs now watching Barbara 
cureously| A new creation, my dear You have 
heard of Sir Horace Bodger? 

BARBARA Bodger' Do you mean the dis- 
tiller? Bodger’s whisky! 

UNDERSHAFT Thatis the man He 1s one of 
the greatest of our public benefactors He 
restored the cathedral at Hakington They 
made him a baronet for that He gave half a 
million to the funds of Ins party they made 
him a baron for that 

sHintey What will they give him for the 
five thousand? 

unpersHarT There is nothing left to give 
him So the five thousand, I should think, 1s 
to save his soul 

Mrs BAINES Heaven grant it may! Oh Mr 
Undershaft, you have some very rich fmends 
Cant you help us towards the other five 
thousand? We are going to hold a great 
meeting this afternoon at the Assembly Hall 
in the Mile End Road If I could only an- 
nounce that one gentleman had come for- 
ward to support Lord Sa,mundham, others 
would follow Dont yon know somebody? 
couldnt you? wouldnt yon? [ker eyes fill nitk 
tears} oh, think of those poor people, Mr 
Undershaft think of how much it means to 
them, and how httle to a great man like 3 ou 

UNDERSHAFT [sardon:cally gallant] Mrs 
Baines you are irresistible I cant disappoint 
you, and I cant deny myself the satisfaction 
of making Bodger pay up You shall have 
your five thousind pounds 

MRS Banes Thanh God! 

UNDERSHAFT You dont thank me? 

mrs BAINES Qh sir, dont try to be cynical 
dont be ashamed of being a good man The 
Lord will bless you abundantly, and our 
prayers will be hhe a strong fortification 
round you all the days of zour hfe [Frith a 
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touch of caukonj You will let me have the 
cheque to shew at the meeting, wont you? 
Jenny. go in and fetch a pen and ink [Jenny 
runs to the shelter door] 

UNDERSHAFT Do not disturb Mass Hill I 
have a fountain pen [Jenny halts He sits at the 
table and writes the cheque Cusins rises to make 
room for him They all watch him silently] 

BILL [eynwcally, asede to Barbara, his voce 
and accent horribly debased) Wot prawce 
selvytion nah? 

BARBARA Stop [Undershaft stops mring 
they all turn fo her in surprise} Mrs Baines 
are you really gomg to take this money? 

MRS BAINES [astonished] Why not, dear? 

BARBARA Why not! Do you know what my 
father 1s? Have you forgotten that Lord Sax- 
mundham ıs Bodger the whisky man? Do 
you remember how we umplored the County 
Council to stop him from wnting Bodger’s 
Whisky in letters of fire agaist the sky, so 
that the poor drnk-rumed creatures on the 
Embankment could not wake up from their 
snatches of sleep without being reminded of 
their deadly thirst by that wicked sky sign? 
Do you know that the worst thing I have had 
to fight here 1s not the devil, but Bodger, 
Bodger, Bodger, with his whisky, his dis- 
tllenes, and his tied houses? Are you gomg 
to make our shelter another tied house for 
him, and ask me to keep it? 

BIL Rotten dranken whisky it 1s too 

airs BAINES Dear Barbara Lord Saxmund- 
ham has a soul to be saved hke any of us If 
heaven has found the way to make a good 
use of his money, are we to set ourselves up 
against the answer to our prayers? 

BARBARA I know he has a soul to be saved 
Let him come down here, and I'll do my best 
to help him to his salvation But he wants to 
send his cheque down to buy us, and go on 
being as wicked as ever 

UNDERSHAFT [mith a reasonableness which 
Cusins alone perceives to be trontcal] My dear 
Barbara alcohol is a very necessary article 
It heals the sick— 

BARBARA It does nothing of the sort 

UNDERSHAFT Well, 1t assists the doctor 
that ıs perhaps a less questionable way of 
putting it It makes hfe bearable to millions 

of people who could not endure their exist- 
ence if they were quite sober It enables 
Parlament to do things at eleven at mght 
that no sane person would do at eleven in 
the mormng Is it Bodger’s fault that this 
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ineshmable gift 1s deplorably abused by less 
than one per cent of the poor? [He turns again 
to the table, signs the cheque, and crosses zt] 

MRS BAINES Barbara will there be less 
drinking or more if all those poor souls we 
are saving come tomorrow and find the doors 
of our shelters shut in their faces? Lord Sax- 
mundham gives us the money to stop drink- 
ing—to take his own business from him 

custxs [zmpishly] Pure self-sacnfice on 
Bodger’s part, clearly! Bless dear Bodger! 
[Barbara almost breaks down as Adolphus, too, 
fails her} 

UNDERSHAFT [tearing out the cheque and 
pocketing the book as he rises and goes past 
Cusins to Mrs Baznes| I also, Mrs Baines, may 
clam a httle dismterestedness Think of my 
business! think of the widows and orphans! 
the men and lads torn to pieces with shrap- 
nel and poisoned with lyddite! [Mrs Baines 
shrinks, but he goes on remorselessly| the oceans 
of blood, not one drop of which is shed ın 
a really just cause! the ravaged crops! the 
peaceful peasants forced, women and men, 
to till their fields under the fire of opposing 
armies on pain of starvation! the bad blood of 
the fierce httle cowards at home who egg on 
others to fight for the gratification of their 
national vamity! All this makes money for 
me I am never mcher, never busier than 
when the papers are full of 1t Well, 1t 1s your 
work to preach peace on earth and goodwill 
to men [Mrs Baines’s face lights up again] 
Every convert you make 1s a vote against 
war [Her lps move tn prayer} Yet I give you 
this money to help you to hasten my own 
commercial rum [He gives her the cheque] 

cusiss [mounting the form ın an ecstasy of 
mischtef | The millennium will be maugurated 
by the unselfishness of Undershaft and Bod- 
ger Oh be joyful! [He takes the drumstichs from 
his pockets and flourishes them] 

MRS BAINES [taking the cheque] The longer 
I hve the more proof I see that there is an 
Infimte Goodness that turns everything to 
the work of salvation sooner or later Who 
would have thought that any good could 
have come out of war and drink? And yet 
their profits are brought today to the feet 
of salvation to do its blessed work [She 1 
affected to tears] 

senny [runnng to Mrs Baines and thromng 
her arms round her] Oh dear! how blessed, 
how glorious xt all ıs! 

custns [22 a convulsion of trony} Let us seize 
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this unspeakable moment Let us march to 
the great meeting at once Excuse me just 
an instant [He rushes into the shelter Jenny 
takes her tambourine from the drum head) 

urs parvES Mr Undershaft have you ever 
seen a thousand people fall on their knees 
with one impulse and pray? Come with us to 
the meeting Barbara shall tell them that 
the Army 3s saved, and saved through you 

cusins {returning unpetuously from the shelter 
mith a flag and a trombone, and coming between 
Mrs Baines and Undershaft} You shall carry 
the flag down the first street, Mrs Baines 
{he gives her the flag} Mr Undershaft 1s a 
gifted trombonist he shall intone an Olym- 
pian diapason to the West Ham Salvation 
March [Aside to Undershaft, as he forces the 
trombone on hım) Blow, Machiavelli, blow 

UNDERSHAFT [asıde to kım, as he takes the 
trombone] The trumpet in Zion! [Cusins rushes 
to the drum, which he takes up and puts on 
Undershaft continues, aloud] I will do my best 
I could vamp a bass 1f I knew the tune 

custns It 1s a wedding chorus from one of 
Domzetti’s operas, but we have converted it 
We convert everything to good here, includ- 
ing Bodger You remember the chorus ‘For 
thee immense rejoicmg—immenso giubilo— 
immenso giubilo ” (With drum obbligato) Rum 
tum ti tum tum, tum tum ti ta—~ 

parBara Dolly youare breaking my heart 

cusins Whats a broken heart more or less 
here? Dionysos Undershaft has descended 
I am possessed 

ms Barnes Come, Barbara I must have 
my dear Major to carry the flag with me 

Jenny Yes, yes, Major darling 

cusins (snatches the tambourine out of Jenny’s 
hand and mutely offers ıt to Barbara} 

BARBARA [coming forward a httle as she puts 
the offer behind her mth a shudder, whilst Cusins 
rechlessly tosses the tambourine back to Jenny 
and goes to the gate) I cant come 

JENNx Not comel 

MRS BAINES (ruth tears wn her eyes} Barbara 
do you think I am wrong to take the money? 

Barbara [impulsively going to her and kissing 
her} No, no God help you, dear, you must 
you are saving the Army Go, and may you 
have a great meeting! 

yenxy But arnt 50u commg? 

BARBARA No [She begins taking off the silver 
S brooch from her collar] 

ws patnrs Barbara what are you domg? 

JENNY Why are you taking y our bad ge off? 
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You cant be going to leave us, Major 
BARBARA [gwetly| Father come here 
UNDERSHAFT [coming to her] My dear’ [seeing 

that she ts gong to pin the badge on hus collar, he 

retreats to the penthouse tn some alarm] 
sarnana[ folloning him] Dontbefrghtened 

[She pins the badge on and steps back tonards the 

table, shening hum to the others] There! It’s not 

much for £5000, 15 it? 

Mrs BAINES Barbara if you wont come 
and pray with us, promise me you will pray 
for us 

BARBARA I cant pray nos Perhaps I shall 
never pray agam 

MRS BAINES Barbara! 

Jenny Major! 

BARBARA {almost delirious] I cant bear any 
more Quick march! 

custns [calling to the procession in the street 
outside) Of we go Play up, theret Immenso 
giubilo [He gwes the hme mth his drum, and 
the band strikes up the march, which ramdly 
becomes more distant as the procession moves 
briskly away] 

MRS BAINES I must go, dear Youre over- 
worked you will be all nght tomorrow We'll 
never lose you Now Jenny step out with 
the old flag Blood and Fire! [She marches out 
through the gate nith her flag} 

senny Glory Hallelujah! [floursshing ker 
tambourine and marching] 

unpersHarT [to Cusins, as he marches out 
past him easing the slde of his trombone) ‘My 
ducats and my daughter”! 

cusins [| follonrng him out) Money and gun- 
powder! 

BARBARA Drunkenness and Murder! My 
God why hast thou forsaben me? 

She sinks on the form mith her face burted wn 
her hands The march passes away into silence 
Bill Walker steals across to her 

BILL [taunting] Wot prawce selvytion nah? 

SHIRLEY Dont you hit her whenshe’s down 

Bit, She itt me wen aw wiz dahn Waw 
shouldnt Aw git a bit o me aown beck? 

BARBARA [raring her head} I didnt takey our 
money, Bill [She crosses the yard to the gate 
and turns her back on the two men to hide her face 
from them) 

BILL[ sneering after her] Naow 1t warnt enaff 
for you [Turning to the drum he misses the 
money} Ellow! If you amt tooh 1t sammun 
else ez Weres it gorn? Bly me of Jenny Il 
didnt take it arter alll 

RuMM\ [screaming at ium from the loft] You 
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he, you dirty blackguard! Snobby Price 
pinched 1t off the drum when he took up his 
cap I was up here all the tme an see m 
do it 

BILL Wot! Stow] maw manney! Waw didnt 
you call thief on him, you silly aold macker 
you? 

ruwuy To serve you aht for ittin me acrost 
the fice It’s cost y’pahnd, that az [Rasing a 
pean of squalid triumph} I done you I’m even 
with you “Ive ad at aht o y— [Bull snatches up 
Slurley’s mug and hurls tt at her She slams the 
loft door and vanishes The mug smashes against 
the door and falls zn fragments] 

BILL [beginning to chuckle] Tell us, aol menn, 
wot o’clock this mawnn was it wen 1m as 
they call Snobby Prawce was siv ed? 

BARBARA [turning to htm more composedly, and 
mth unspoiled sweetness] About half past 
twelve, Bill And he pinched your pound at 
a quarter to two J know Well, you cant 
afford to lose 1t I'l send 1t to you 

BILL [hes vorce and accent suddenly improving] 
Not if Aw wiz to stawve for it Aw aint to be 
bought 

SHIRLEY Ait you? Youd sell yourself to 
the devil for a pint o beer, ony there aint no 
devil to make the offer 

BILL [unshamed] Sao Aw would, mite, and 
often ev, cheerful But she cawnt baw me 
[ Approaching Barbara] Youwanted mawsaoul, 
did you? Well, you aint got it 

BARBARA. I nearly got it, Bill But weve 
sold it back to you for ten thousand pounds 

SHIRLEY Ånd dear at the money! 

BARBSRA No, Peter 1 was worth more than 
money. 

Bit [salvatonproof] It’s nao good you 
cawnt get rahnd me nah Aw downt blieve 
mit, and Awve seen tody that Aw was rawt 
[Going] Sao long, aol soupkitchener! Ta ta, 
Myor Earl’s Grendorter! [ Turning at the gate} 
Wot prawce selvytion nah? Snobby Prawce! 
Ha! ha! 

BARBARA [offering her hand] Goodbye, Bull 

BEL [taken aback, half plucks ius cap off; 
then shoves it on again defiantly] Grt aht 
[Barbara drops her hand, discouraged He has a 
tminge of remorse] But thets aw rawt, you 
knaow Nathink pasnl Naow mellice Sao 
long, Judy [He goes] z 

BARBARA No malice So long, Bill. 

SHIRLEY [shalang his head} You make too 
much of him, miss, 1n your innocence 

BARBARA [going to lam] Peter I'm hke you 
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now Cleaned out, and lost my job 

SHIRLEY Youve youth an hope Thats two 
better than me 

BARBARA PI get you a job, Peter Thats 
hope for you the youth will have to be 
enough for me [She counts her money] Ihave 
just enough left for two teas at Lockharts, a 
Rowton doss for you, and my tram and bus 
home [He frowns and rises mith offended pride 
She takes his arm] Dont be proud, Peter it’s 
sharing between fmends And promise me 
youll talk to me and not let me ery [She 
draws him towards the gate} 

sHinLEY Well, I’m not accustomed to talk 
to the hke of you— 

BARBARA [urgently] Yes, yes you must talk 
tome Tell me about Tom Paine’s books and 
Bradlaugh’s lectures Come along 

sHIRLEY Ah, if you would only read Tom 
Pame ın the proper spirit, mss! [They go out 
through the gate together] 


ACT II 


Neat day after lunch Lady Britomart ts wnt- 
ing in the library ın Walton Crescent Sarah 1s 
reading tn the armchair near the window Bar- 
bara 1m ordinary fashionable dress, pale and 
brooding, ts on the settee Charles Lomax enters 
He starts‘on seeing Barbara fashionably attired 
and tn low spirits 

Lowax Youve left off your umform! 

Barbara says nothing, but an expression of 
pain passes over her face 

LADY BRITOMART [2varning hum in low tones 
to be careful] Charles! 

Lomax [much concerned, coming behind the 
settee and bending sympathetically over Barbara] 

’m awfully sorry, Barbara You know I 
helped you all I could with the concerhna 
and so forth [AZomentously]| Sull, I have never 
shut my eyes to the fact that thereis a certain 
amount of tosh about the Salvation Army 
Now the claims of the Church of England— 

LADY BRITOMART Thats enough Charles 
Speak of something suited to your mental 
capacity 

towax But surely the Church of England 
1s suited to all our capacities 

BARBARS [pressing Jus hand] Thank you for 
your sympathy, Cholly Now go and spoon 
with Sarah E 

Lomax [dragging a chair from the sriting 
table and seating himself affectionately by 
Sarah’s stde| How 1s my ownest today? 
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saran I wsh you wouldnt tell Cholly to 
do things, Barbara He always comes straight 
and does them Cholly we're going to the 
works this afternoon 

Lowa, What works? 

sarau The cannon works 

roas What! Your governor’s shop! 

saRaH Yes 

roman Oh I say! 

Cusins enters in poor condition He also starts 
visibly when he sees Barbara mithout her um- 
form 

Barbara I expected you this morning, 
Dolly Didnt you guess that? 

cusins [setting down beside her] I’m sorry I 
have only just breakfasted 

sanan But weve just fimshed lunch 

sansara Have you had one of your bad 
mghts? 

custns No I had rather a good mght in 
fact, one of the most remarkable mghts I 
have ever passed 

BARBARA The meeting? 

cusins No after the meeting 

LADY BRITOMART You should have gone 
to bed after the meetmg What were you 
doing? 

cusivs Drinking 

LADY BRITOMART { Adolphus! 


SARAH Dolly! 
BARBARA leet. 
LOMAA Oh I say! 


LADY BRITOMART What were you drinking, 
may I ash? 

cusins A most devihsh hind of Spamish 
burgundy, warranted free from added alco- 
hol a Temperance burgundy in fact Its nch- 
ness in natural aleohol made any addition 
superfluous 

BARBARA Are you joking, Dolly? 

cusins [paliently] No I have been malang 
a night of it with the nommal head of this 
household that is all 

LADY BRirowartT Andrew made you drunk! 

cuss No he only provided the wine I 
think 1t was Dionysos who made me drunk 
[To Barbara] I told you I was possessed 

LADY BRITOMART Youre not sober yet Go 
home to bed at once 

cusiss I have never before ventured to 
reproach you, Lady Brit, but how could you 
marry the Prince of Darkness? 

LAD’ BRITOMART It was much more excus- 
able to marry him than to get drunk with 
him That is a new accomphshment of 
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Andrew’s, by the way He usent to drink 

custxs He doesnt now He only sat there 
and completed the wreck of my moral basis, 
the rout of my convictions, the purchase of 
my soul He cares for you, Barbara That 1s 
what makes him so dangerous to me 

BARBARA That has nothing to do with it, 
Dolly There are larger loves and diviner 
dreams than the fireside ones You know that, 
dont you? 

cusins Yes that 3s our understanding I 
know ıt I hold to it Unless he can win me 
on that hoher ground he may amuse me for 
a while, but he can get no deeper hold, 
strong as he is 

BARBARA Keep to that, and the end will be 
nght Now tell me what happened at the 
meeting? 

custss It was an amazing meeting Mrs 
Baines almost died of emotion Jenny Hill 
simply gibbered with hysteria The Prince 
of Darkness played his trombone hke a mad- 
man its brazen roarings were hhe the 
laughter of the damned 117 conversions 
took place then and there They prayed with 
the most touching sincerity and gratitude 
for Bodger, and for the anonymous donor of 
the £5000 Your father would not let his 
name be given 

Loar That was rather fine of the old man, 
you hnow Most chaps would have wanted 
the advertisement 

cusins He said all the chantable institu- 
tions would be down on hmm hhe hites on a 
battle field 1f he gave Ins name 

LADY BRiToMART Thats Andrew all over 
He never does a proper thing without giving 
an improper reason for it 

cusins He convinced me that I have all my 
hfe been domg improper things for proper 
reasons 

LADY BRITOMART Adolphus now that Bar- 
bira has left the Salvation Army, you had 
better leave ıt too I will not have you play- 
ing that drum in the streets 

cusixs Your orders are already obeyed, 
Lady Brit 

Barbana Dolly were you ever really in 
earnest about it? Would you have joined if 
you had never seen me? 

cuss [disengenuously] Well—er—w el}, pos- 
sibly, as a collector of religions— 

LOMAA [cunningly] Not as a drummer, 
though, you hnow You are a very clear- 
headed brainy chap, Dolly , and it must have 
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been apparent to you that there ıs a certam 
_ amount of tosh about— 

LADY BRITOMART Charles ıf you must 
drivel, drivel ike a grown-up man and not 
hke a schoolboy 

Lomax [out of countenance] Well, drivel 1s 
dnvel, dont you know, whatever a man’s age 

LADY BRITOMART In good society in Eng- 
land, Charles, men drivel at all ages by re- 

peating silly formulas with an air of wisdom 
Schoolboys make their own formulas out of 
slang, hke you When they reach your age, 
and get political private secretaryships and 
things of that sort, they drop slang and get 
their formulas out of The Spectator or The 
Times You had better confine yourself to 
The Times You will find that there 1s a cer- 
tain amount of tosh about The Times, but 
at least 1ts language 1s reputable + 

LOMAX [overwhelmed] You are so awfully 
strong-minded, Lady Bnt— 

LADY BRITOMART Rubbish! [Morrison comes 
ın} What is 1t? 

morrison If you please, my lady, Mr 
Undershaft has just drove up to the door 

LADY BRITOMART Well, let hım in [Morr- 
son hesitates] Whats the matter with you? 

morrison Shall I announce him, my lady; 
or 1s he at home here, so to speak, my lady? 

LADY BRITOMART Announce hm 

morrison Thank you, my lady You wont 
mind my asking, I hope The occasion is in 
a manner of speaking new to me 

LADY BRITOMART Quite right Go and let 
him in 

Morrison Thank you, my lady [He mith- 
draws] 

LADY BRITOMART Children go and get 
ready [Sarah and Barbara go upstairs for their 
out-of-door wraps) Charles go and tell 
Stephen to come down here mm five minutes 
you will find Imm in the drawing room 
[Charles goes} Adolphus tell them to send 
round the carnage mm about fifteen minutes 
{Adolphus goes] 

morrison [at the door] Mr Undershaft 

Undershaft comes ın Morrison goes out 

UNDERSHAFT Alone! How fortunate! 

LADY BRITOMART [rsıng] Dont be senti- 
mental, Andrew Sit down [She suts on the 
settee he sits beside her, on her left She comes 
to the point before he has time to breathe} Sarah 
must have £800 a year until Charles Lomax 
comes into ns property Barbara will need 
more, and need ıt permanently, because 
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Adolphus hasnt any property 

UNDERSHAFT [resignedly] Yes, my dear I 
will see toit Anything else? for yourself, for 
instance? 

LADY BRITOMART I want to talk to you 
about Stephen 

unpersHart [rather wearely] Dont, my dear 
Stephen doesnt interest me 

LADY BRITOMART He does interest me He 
1s our son 

unDERSHAFT Do you really think so? He 
has induced us to brmg him into the world, 
but he chose his parents very incongruously, 
I thnk I see nothing of myself in-him, and 
less of you 

LADY BRITOMART Andrew Stephen is an 
excellent son, and a most steady, capable, 
highminded young man You are simply try- 
ing to find an excuse for dismherting hım 

UNDERSHAFT My dear Biddy the Under- 
shaft tradition dismhents him It would be 
dishonest of me to leave the cannon foundry 
to my son 

LADY BRITOMART It would be most un- 
natural and improper of you to leave it to 
anyone else, Andrew Do you suppose this 
wicked and immoral tradition can be kept 
up fo. ever? Do you pretend that Stephen 
could not carry on the foundry just as well 
as all the other sons of the big business 
houses? 

UNDERSHAFT Yes he could learn the office 
routine without understanding the business, 
hke all the other sons, and the firm would go 
on by its own momentum until the real 
Undershaft—probably an Itahan or a Ger- 
man—would mvent a new method and cut 
him out 

LADY BRITOMART There 1s nothing that any 
Itahan or German could do that Stephen 
could not do And Stephen at least has 
breeding . 

uNDERSHAFT The son of a foundling! Non- 
sense! 

LADY BRITOMART My son, Andrew! And 
even you may have good blood in your veins 
for all you know 

UNDERSHAFT True Probably I have That 
1s another argument in favor of a foundling 

LADY BRITOMART Andrew dont be ag- 
gravatıng And dont be wicked At present 
you are both z 

UNDERSHAFT This conversation 1s part of 
the Undershaft tradition, Biddy Every 
Undershaft’s wife has treated him to 1t ever 
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smece the house was founded It is mere 
waste of breath If the tradition be ever 
broken ıt will be for an abler man than 
Stephen 

LADY BRITOMART [pouting] Then go away 

UNDERSHAFT [deprecatory| Go away! 

LADY BRITOMART Yes go away If you wil 
do nothing for Stephen, jou are not wanted 
here Go to your foundling, whoever he 1s, 
and look after him 

wnpERSHAFT The fact 1s, Biddy — 

LADY BRITOWART Dont call me Biddy I 
dont call you Andy 

UNDERSHAFT I will not call my wfe Brito- 
mart itis not good sense Senously my love, 
the Undershaft tradition has landed me in a 
difficulty I am getting on in years, and my 
partner Lazarus has at last made a stand and 
insisted that the succession must be settled 
one way or the other, and of course he 1s 
qute night You see, I havnt found a fit suc- 
cessor yet 

LADY BRITOMART [obsknately] There 1s 
Stephen 

UNDERSHAFT Thats just ıt all the found 
lings I ean find are exactly like Stephen 

LADY BRITOMART Andrew! 

UNDERSHAFT I want a man with no rela- 
tions and no schooling that ıs, a man who 
would be out of the running altogether if he 
were not a strong man And I cant find him 
Every blessed foundling nowadays 1s snapped 
up in his infancy by Barnardo homes, or 
School Board officers, or Boards of Guardians, 
and if he shews the least ability he ıs 
fastened on by schoolmasters, trained to win 
scholarships hhe a racehorse, crammed with 
secondhand ideas, drilled and discsphned in 
docihty and what they call good taste, and 
lamed for hfe so that he 1s fit for nothing but 
teaching Ifyou want to keep the foundry in 
the family, you had better find an eligible 
foundling and marry him to Barbara 

LADY BRITOMART Ah! Barbara! Your pet! 
You would sacrifice Stephen to Barbara 

UNDERSHAFT Cheerfully And you, my 
dear, would boil Barbara to mahe soup for 
Stephen 

LADY BRITOIART Andrew this is not a 
question of our likings and dishhings it 1s a 
question of duty It is your duty to make 
Stephen your successor 

UNDERSHAFT Just as much as it 1s your 
duty to submit to your husband Come, 
Biddy! these tnchs of the governing class are 
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of no use with me J am one of the governing 
class myself, and 1t 1s waste of time giving 
tracts to a missionary I have the power in 
this matter, and I am not to be humbugged 
anto using ıt for your purposes 

LADY BRITOWART Andrew you can talk my 
head off, but you cant change wrong into 
nght And your tie 1s all on one side Put it 
straight 

UNDERSHAFT [disconcerted] It wont stay un- 
less 1t’s pinned [he fumbles at 1t with childish 
grimaces|— 

Stephen comes tn 

STEPHEN (at the door] I beg your pardon 
[about to retire] 

LADY BRITOMART No come m, Stephen 
{Stephen comes forward to his mother’s writing 
table} 

UNDERSHAFT [not very cordtally] Good after- 
noon 

STEPHEN [coldly] Good afternoon 

UNDERSHAFT [to Lady Britomart] He knows 
all about the tradition, I suppose? 

LADY BRITOMART Yes [Jo Stephen] It 1s 
what I told you last mght, Stephen 

UNDERSHAFE [sulkely} I understand you 
want to come into the cannon business 

STEPHEN I go into trade! Certainly not 

UNDERSHAFT [opening hus eyes, greatly eased 
ın mnd and manner] Oh! in that case— 

LADY BRITOMART Cannons are not trade, 
Stephen They are enterprise 

STEPHEN J have no intention of becoming 
a man of business in any sense I have no 
capacity for business and no taste for it I 
intend to devote myself to politics 

UNDERSHAFT [rising] My dear boy thisis an 
immense relief to me And I trust ıt may 
prove an equally good thing for the country 
I was afraid you would consider yourself 
disparaged and shghted [He moves towards 
Stephen as uf to shake hands naith him) 

LADY BRITOMART [nsing and interposing} 
Stephen I cannot allow you to throw away 
an enormous property bhe this 

STEPHEN [stiffly] Mother there must be an 
end of treating me as a child, 1f you please 
[Lady Britomart recoils, deeply wounded by his 
tone} Until last mght I did not take your 
attitude seriously, because I did not think 
you meant it senously But I find now that 
you left me m the dark as to matters which 
you should have explained to me years ago 
I am extremely hurt and offended Any 
furthcr discussion of my mtentions had better 
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tahe place with my father, as between one 
man and another 

- LADY BRITOMART Stephen! [She sts down 
again, her eyes filling mth tears] 

UNDERSHAFT [with grave compassion] You 
see, my dear 1t 1s only the big men who can 
be treated as children 

STEPHEN | am sorry, mother, that you have 
forced me— 

UNDERSHAFT [stopping hem] Yes, yes, yes, 
yes thats all mght, Stephen She wont inter- 
fere with you any more your independence 
is achieved you have won your latchkey 
Dont rub 1 1n, and above all, dont apologize 
[He resumes his seat) Now what about your 
future, as between one man and another— 
I beg your pardon, Biddy as between two 
men and a woman 

LADY BRITOMART [who has pulled herself to- 
gether strongly] Í qute understand, Stephen 
By all means go your own way if you feel 
strong enough [Stephen sits down magisteri- 
ally in the chair at the writing table mith an air 
of affirming Ins majoriy| 

UNDERSHAFT It 1s settled that you do not 
ask for the succession to the cannon business 

STEPHEN I hope t ıs settled that I re- 
pudiate the cannon business 

UNDERSHAFT Come, come! dont be so 
devihshly sulky 1t’s boyish Freedom should 
be generous Besides, I owe you a fair start 
in hfe in eachange for disinheniting you You 
cant become prme munister all at once 
Havnt you a turn for something? What about 
literature, art, and so forth? 

STEPHEN I have nothing of the artist about 
me, either ın faculty or character, thank 
Heaven! 

unDERSHAFT A philosopher, perhaps? Eh? 

STEPHEN I make no such ridiculous pre- 
tension 

UNDERSHAFT Just so Well, there is the 
army, the navy, the Church, the Bar The 
Bar requires some abıhty What about the 
Bar? 

STEPHEN J have not studied law And Iam 
afrad I have not the necessary push—I 
beheve that 1s the name barnsters give to 
their vulganty—for success in pleading 

UNDERSHAFT Rather a difficult case, 
Stephen Hardly anything left but the stage, 
is there? [Stephen makes an tmpatent move- 

ment] Well, come! 1s there anything you 
-know or care for? 
STEPHEN [rising and looking at hum steadily] 
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I know the difference between mght and 
wrong 

UNDERSHAFT [hugely techled} You dont say 
so! What! no capacity for business, no know- 
ledge of law, no sympathy with art, no pre- 
tension to philosophy, only a simple know- 
ledge of the secret that has puzzled all 
the philosophers, baffled all the lawyers, 
muddled all the men of business, and ruined 
most of the artists the secret of right and 
wrong Why, man, youre a genius, a master 
of masters, a god! At twentyfour, too! 

STEPHEN [heeping ius temper mith difficulty] 
You are pleased to be facetious I pretend 
to nothing more than any honorable Enghsh 
gentleman claims as Ins birthnght [he ss 
down angrily] 

UNDERSHAFT Oh, thats éverybody’s birth- 
night Look at poor httle Jenny Hill, the 
Salvation lassie! she would think you were 
laughing at her if you asked her to stand up 
in the street and teach grammar or geo- 
graphy or mathematics or even drawing room 
dancing, but 1t never occurs to her to doubt 
that she can teach morals and religion You 
are all ahke, you respectable people You 
cant tell me the bursting strain of a tenanch 
gun, which 1s a very simple matter, but you 
all think you can tell me the bursting strain 
of a man under temptation You darent 
handle ngh explosives, but youre all ready 
to handle honesty and truth and justice and 
the whole duty of man, and kill one another 
at that game What a country! What a world! 

LADY BRITOMART [uneasily] What do you 
think he had better do, Andrew? 

UNDERSHAFT Oh, just what he wants to do 
He knows nothing, and he thinks he knows 
everything That pomts clearly to a political 
career Get him a private secretaryship to 
someone who can get him an Under Secre- 
taryship, and then leave him alone He will 
find his natural and proper place m the end 
on the Treasury bench 7 

STEPHEN [springing up agan] I am sorry, 
sır, that you force me to forget the respect 
due to you as my father I am an Enghsh- 
man, and I will not hear the Government of 
my country insulted [He thrusts his hands in 
his pockets, and walks angrily across to the 
mindow| 

UNDERSHAFT [rth a touch of brutality] The _ 
government of your country! J am the 
government of your country I, and Lazarus 
Do you suppose that you and half a dozen 
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amateurs hke you, sitting in a row 1n that 
foohsh gabble shop, can govern Undershaft 
and Lazarus? No, my friend you will do 
what pays us You will make war when it 
suits us, and keep peace when it doesnt You 
will find out that trade requires certain 
measures when we have decided on those 
measures When I want anything to keep 
my dividends up, you will discover that my 
want 1s a national need When other people 
want something to keep my dividends down, 
you wall call out the police and mhtary And 
m return you shall have the support and ap- 
plause of my newspapers, and the dehght of 
imagining that you are a great statesman 

Government of your country! Be off with 
you, my boy, and play with your caucuses 
and leading articles and histone parties and 
great leaders and burning questions and the 
restofyourtoys Jam gong bach to my count- 
ing-house to pay the piper and call the tune 

STEPHEN [actually smiling, and putting his 
hand on lus father’s shoulder mith indulgent 
patronage) Really, my dear father, 1t 1s 1m- 
possible to be angry with you You dont 
know how absurd all this sounds to me You 
are very properly proud of having been in- 
dustrious enough to make money, and it 1s 
greatly to your credit that you have made so 
much of it But it has kept you im circles 
where you are valued for your money and 
deferred to for 1t, instead of in the doubtless 
very old-fashioned and behind-the-times 
public school and university where I formed 
my habits of mnd_ It 1s natural for you to 
think that money governs England, but you 
must allow me to think I know better 

UNDERSHAFT And what does govern Eng- 
land, pray? 

STEPREN Character, father, character 

UNDERSHAFT Whose character? Yours or 
mine? 

STEPHEN Neither yours nor mine, father, 
but the best clements in the Enghsh national 
character 

UNDERSHAFT Stephen Ive found your 
profession for you Youre a born journalist 
Pil start you with a high-toned weekly re- 
view There! 

Before Stephen can reply Sarah, Barbara, 
Lomax, and Cusins come in ready for nalkıng 
Barbara crosses the room to the nindow and 
looks out Cusins drifts amiably to the armchair 


Lomax remains near the door, nkelst Sarah 
comes to her mother 
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Stephen goes to the smaller writing table and 
busees himself nith has letters 

saran Go and get ready, mamma the 
carriage is wating [Lady Britomart leaves the 
room] 

unpersuart [to Sarah] Good day, my dear 
Good afternoon, Mr Lomax 

Lomax [vaguely] Ahdedoo 

unpFrrsHaFt [to Cusins}] Quite well after 
last mght, Euripides, eh? 

cusivs As well as can be expected 

UNDERSHAFT Thats nght [Jo Barbara} So 
you are coming to see my death and devast1- 
tion factory, Barbara? 

BARBARA [at the window) You came yester- 
day to see my salvation factory I promsed 
you a return visit 

Loma. [coming forward between Sarah and 
Undershaft| Youll find 1t awfully teresting 
Ive been through the Woolwich Arsenal, and 
it gives you a npping fechmng of security, you 
know, to think of the lot of beggars we could 
lull af 1t came to fighting [To Undershaft, 
nith sudden solemmty| Still, 1t must be rather 
an awful reflection for you, from the re- 
lgious pomt of view asit were Youre getting 
on, you know, and all that 

saran You dont mind Cholly’s imbecihty, 
papa, do you? 

LOMAA [much tahen abach} Oh I say! 

unpEnsHAFT Mr Lomax looks at the 
matter ın a very proper spmt, my dear 

tomar Just so Thats all J meant, I assure 
you 

SARAH Are you coming, Stephen? 

STEPHEN Well, I am rather busy—er— 
[Magnanmously} Oh well, yes I'll come 
That 1s, if there 1s room for me 

unpersHAFT I can take two with me ma 
httle motor I am experimentmg with for 
field use You wont mind its being rather 
unfashionable It’s not painted jet, but it’s 
bullet proof 

Lomax [appalled at the prospect of confronting 
Wilton Crescent ın an unpainted motor] Oh I 
say! 

saran The carnage for me, thank jou 
Barbara doesnt mind what she’s seen in 

oyar Isay, Dolly, old chap do you really 
mind the car being a guy? Because of course 
1f you do I'll go mit Stl— 

cusrss I prefer 1t 

rowa Thanks awfully old man Come, 
my ownest [He hurries out to secure his seat in 
the carnage Sarah follors him] 
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cusins [moodily walling across to Lady 
Britomart’s writing table} Why are we two 
coming to this Works Department of Hell? 
that 1s what I ask myself 

BARBARA I have always thought of 1% as 
a sort of pit whee lost creatures with 
blackened faces stirred up smoky fires and 
were driven and tormented by my father? 
Is ıt hike that, dad? 

UNDERSHAFT [scandahzed| My dear! It is 
a spotlessly clean and beautiful hillside 
town 

cusins With a Methodist chapel? Oh do 
say theres a Methodist chapel 

UNDERSHAFT There are two a Primitive 
one and a sophisticated one There 1s even 
an Ethical Society, but 1t 1s not much 
patromzed, as my men are all strongly re- 
gious In the High Explosives Sheds they 
object to the presence of Agnostics as unsafe 

cusins And yet they dont object to you! 

BARBARA Do they obey all your orders? 

UNDERSHAFT I never give them any orders 
When I speak to one of them it 1s “Well, 
Jones, 1s the baby doing well? and has Mrs 
Jones made a good recovery?” “Nicely, 
thank you, sir’ And thats all 

cusins But Jones has to be kept in order 
How do you maintain discipline among your 
men? 

unDERSHAFT I dont They do You see, the 
one thing Jones wont stand 1s any rebellion 
from the man under him, or any assertion 
of social equality between the wife of the 
man with 4 shillings a week less than hım- 
self, and Mrs Jones! Of course they all rebel 
against me, theoretically Practically, every 
man of them keeps the man just below him 
in his place I never meddle with them I 
never bully them I dont even bully Lazarus 
I say that certain things are to be done, but 
I dont order anybody to do them I dont say, 
mind you, that there 1s no ordering about 
and snubbing and even bullymg The men 
snub the boys and order them about, the car- 
men snub the sweepers, the artasans snub the 
unskilled laborers, the foremen drive and 
bully both the laborers and artisans, the 
assistant engmeers find fault with the fore- 
men, the chief engineers drop on the assist- 
ants, the departmental managers worry the 
chiefs, and the clerks have tall hats and 
hymnbooks and keep up the social tone by 
refusing to associate on equal terms with 
anybody The result ıs a colossal profit, 
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which comes to me 

cusins [revolted] You really are a—well, 
what I was saying yesterday 

BARBARA What was he saying yesterday? 

UNDERSHAFT Never mind, my dear He 
thinks I have made you unhappy Have I? 

BARBARA Do you think I can be happy m 
this vulgar silly dress? I! who have worn the 
umform Do you understand what you have 
done to me? Yesterday I had a man’s soul 
u my hand Iset hm ım the way of hfe wth 
his face to salvation But when we took your 
money he turned back to drunkenness and 
dension [W2th intense conviction] I will never 
forgive you that If I had a child, and you 
destroyed its body with your explosives— 
aif you murdered Dolly with your hornble 
guns—I could forgive you 1f my forgiveness 
would open the gates of heaven to you But 
to take a human soul from me, and turn it 
into the soul of a wolf! that 1s worse than any 
murder ` 

UNDERSHAFT Does my daughter despair so 
easily? Can you stnke a man to the heart and 
leave no, mark on him? 

BARBARA [Aer face lighting up] Oh, you are 
right he can never be Jost now. where was 
my faith? 

cusins Oh, clever clever devil! 

BARBARA You may be a devil, but God 
speaks through you sometimes [She tahes her 
father’s hands and kisses them] You have 
given me back my happiness I feel 1t deep 
down now, though my spirit 1s troubled 

UNDERSHAFT You have learnt something 
That always feels at first as if you had lost 
something 

BARBARA Well, take me to the factory of 
death, and let me learn somethmg more 
There must be some truth or other behind 
all this frightful ony Come, Dolly [She 
goes out] 

cusins My guardian angel! [To Under- 
shaft] Avaunt! [He follows Barbara] 

STEPHEN [quzetly, at the writing table] You 
must not mind Cusins, father He ıs a very 
amiable good fellow, but he 1s a Greek 
scholar and naturally a little eccentne 

UNDERSHAFT Ah, quite so Thank you, 
Stephen Thank you [He goes out] 

Stephen smiles patronizingly, buttons hts coat 
responsibly; and crosses the raom to the door 
Lady Britomart, dressed for out-of-doors, opens 
tt before he reaches xt She looks round for the 
others, looks at Stephen, and turns to go nithout 


- 
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a nord 

STEPHEN [embarrassed] Mother— 

LADY BRITOMART Dont be apologetic, 
Stephen And dont forget that you have out- 
grown your mother [Ske goes out] 

Perwale St Andrews hes between two Middle- 
sex hills, half climbing the northern one It zs an 
almost smokeless town of white malls, roofs of 
narrow green slates or red tiles, tall trees, domes, 
campaniles, and slender chimney shafts, beautt- 
felly situated and beautiful in itself The best 
vien of ut 1s obtamed from the crest of a slope 
about half a mile to ihe east, where the lugh ex- 
ploswes are dealt nith The foundry lies hidden 
an the depths between, the tops of rts chimneys 
sprouting like huge skittles unto the meddle dis- 
tance Across the crest runs an emplacement of 
concrete, nth a firestep, and a parapet which 
suggests a fortification, because there 1s a huge 
cannon of the obsolete Woolnich Infant pattern 
peering across i at the town The cannon ws 
mounted on an experimental gun carriage pos- 
stbly the origtnal model of the Undershaft dis- 
appearing rampart gun alluded to by Stephen 
The firestep, bemg a conventent place to sit, 
as furnished here and there niih straw disc 
cushions, and at one place there ts the additional 
luxury of a fur rug 

Barbara ts standing on the firestep, looking 
over the parapet towards the town On her right 
as the cannon, on her left the end of a shed raised 
on piles, wth a ladder of three or four steps up 
to the door, which opens outwards and has a 
little wooden landing at the threshold, mth a fire 
buchet in the corner of the landing Several 
dummy soldiers, more or less mutilated, nith 
straw protruding from ther gashes, have been 
shoved out of the way under the landing A few 
others are nearly upright against the shed, and 
one has fallen forward and lies, lthe a grotesque 
corpse, on the emplacement The parapet stops 
short of the shed, leaving a gap which ts the 
beginning of the path dona the hill through the 
foundry to the town The rug ts on the firestep 
near thts gap Down on the emplacement behind 
the cannon ts a trolley carrying a huge conical 
bombshell niih a red band painted on it Further 
to the right ts the door of an office, which, hke the 
sheds, 15 of the lightest posstble construction 

Cusins arrives by the path from the tonn 

Banana Well? 

cusiss Not a ray of hope Everything 
perfect! wonderful! reall Tt only needs a 


cathedral to be 1 heavenly city instead of a 
hellish one 
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BARBARA Have you found out whether 
they have done anything for old Peter 
Shirley? 

cust\s They have found him a job as gate- 
keeper and timekeeper He’s frightfully 
miserable He calls the timekeeping braim- 
work, and says he isnt used to 21t, and his gate 
lodge 1s so splendid that he’s ashamed to use 
the rooms, and skulks 1n the scullery 

BARBARA Poor Peter! 

Stephen arrives from the tonn He carries a 
Jieldglass 

STEPHEN [enthusiastically] Have you two 
seen the place? Why did you leave us? 

cusins I wanted to see everything I was 
not intended to see, and Barbara wanted to 
make the men talk 

sTePHEN Have you found anything dis- 
creditable? 

cusms No They call him Dandy Andy 
and aie proud of his being a cunning old 
rascal, but 1t’s all hornbly, frightfully, ım- 
morally, unanswerably perfect 

Sarah arrives 

saran Heavens! what a place! [She crosses 
to the trolley] Did you see the nursing home!? 
[She stts down on the shell} 

STEPHEN Did you see the hbraries and 
schools!? 

sanan Did you see the ball room and the 
banqueting chamber ım the Town Hallt? 

STEPHEN Have you gone into the insurance 
fund, the pension fund, the building society, 
the various applications of co-operation!? 

Undershaft comes from the office, nth a sheaf 
of telegrams tn his hand 

uNDFRSHAFT Well, have you seen every- 
thing? I'm sorry I was called away [Indicat- 
ing the telegrams} Good news from Manchuna 

STEPHEN Another Japanese victory? 

UNDERSHAFT Oh, I dont hnow Which side 
wins does not concern us here No the good 
news 1s that the aemal battleship is a tre- 
mendous success At the first trial it has 
wiped out a fort with three hundred soldiers 
in it 

cusi\s [from the platform] Dummy soldiers? 

UNDERSHAFT [striding across to Stephen and 
kicking the prostrate dummy brutally out of hes 
way} No the real thing 

Cusins and Barbara exchange glances Then 
Cusins stts on the step and bunes his face in his 
hands Barbara gravely lays her hand on hus 
shoulder He looks up at her ın whimsical des- 
peration 
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unDERSHAFT Well, Stephen, what do you 
think of the place? 

STEPHEN Oh, magmiicent A perfect 
triumph of modern industry Frankly, my 
dear father, I have been a fool I had no idea 
of what 1t all meant of the wonderful fore- 
thought, the power of organization, the ad- 
ministrative capacity, the financial gemus, 
the colossal capital 1t1epresents I have been 
repeating to myself as I came through your 
streets “Peace hath her victories no less 
renowned than War ” I have only one ms- 
giving about it all 

UNDERSHAFT Out with it 

STEPHEN Well, I cannot help thinking that 
all this provision for every want of your work- 
men may sap thei independence and weaken 
their sense of responsibilty And greatly as 
we enjoyed our tea at that splendid restau- 
rant—how they gave us all that luxury and 
cake and jam and cream for threepence I 
really cannot umagine!—still you must re- 
member that restaurants break up home life 
Look at the continent, for instance! Are you 
sure so much pampering 1s really good for 
the men’s characters? 

UNDERSHAFT Well you see, my dear boy, 
when you are organizing civilization you have 
to make up your mind whether trouble and 
anxiety are good things or not If you decide 
that they are, then, I take 1t, you simply 
dont organize civilization, and there you are, 
with trouble and anxiety enough to make us 
all angels! But 1f you decide the other way, 
you may as well go through with 1t However, 
Stephen, our characters are safe here A 
sufficient dose of anxiety 1s always provided 
by the fact that we may be blown to smither- 
eens at any moment 

saran By the way, papa, where do you 
make the explosives? 

UNDERSHAFT In separate httle sheds, hke 
that one When one of them blows up, 1t 
costs very little, and only the people quite 
close to 1t are lulled 

Stephen, who ıs quite close to 1t, looks at tt 
rather scaredly, and moves away quickly to the 
cannon At the same moment the door of the shed 
as thrown abruptly open, and a foreman in over- 
alls and list slippers comes out on the little land- 
ing and holds the door for Lomaz, who appears 
ın the doorway 

LOMAX [mith studied coolness] My good fellow 
you neednt get into a state of nerves No- 
thing’s gomg to happen to you, and I suppose 
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it wouldnt be the end of the world 3f anything 
did A httle bit of British pluck 1s what you 
want, old chap (He descends and strolls across 
to Sarah) 

UNDERSHAFT [to the foreman] Anything 
wrong, Bilton? 

BILTON [nxth zronee calm] Gentleman walked 
mto the bigh explosives shed and ht a cigaret, 
sır thats all 

UNDERSHAFT Ah, quite so [Going over to 
Lomax] Do you happen to remember what 
you did with the match? 

Lomax Oh come! I’m not a fool I took 
jolly good care to blow it out before I 
chucked 1t away ` 

BILTON The top of ıt was red hot inside, 
sır 

Lomax Well, suppose it was! I didnt chuck 
it into any of your messes 

uNnDERSHAFT Think no more of it, Mr 
Lomax By the way, would you mind lending 
me your matches? 

LOMAX [offering his box] Certainly 

UNDERSHAFT Thanks [He pockets the 
matches| 

Lomax [lecturing to the company generally} 
You know, these high explosives dont go off 
hke gunpowder, except when theyre in a 
gun When theyre spread loose, you can put 
a match to them without the least msk they 
just burn quietly hke a bit of paper (/Parm- 
ing to the scientific interest of the subject) Did 
you know that, Undershaft? Have you ever 
tried? 

UNDERSHAFT Not on a large scale, Mr 
Lomax Bilton wilbgıve you a sample of gun 
cotton when you are leaving if you ask him 
You can experiment with it at home [Bilton 
looks puzzled] 

saran Bilton will do nothing of the sort, 
papa I suppose it’s your business to blow up 
the Russians and Japs, but you might really 
stop short of blowing up poor Cholly [Bilton 
gwes tt up and retires nto the shed] 

Lomax My ownest, there 1s no danger [He 
sits beside her on the shell} 

Lady Britomart arrwes from the town mith a 
bouquet = 

LADY BRITOMART [zmpetuously] Andrew you 
shouldnt have let me see this place 

UNDERSHAFT Why, my dear? 

LADY BRIToMART Never mind why you 
shouldnt have thats all To think of all that 
[endecating the town] being yours! and that you 
have kept ıt to yourself all these years! 
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UNDERSHAFT It does not belong to me I 
belong to it It is the Undershaft inhent- 
ance 

LADY BRITOMART Itis not Your ridiculous 
cannons and that noisy banging foundry may 
be the Undershaft mheritance, but all that 
plate and linen, all that furmture and those 
houses and orchards and gardens belong to 
us They belong to me they are not a man’s 
business I wont give them up You must be 
out of your senses to throw them all away, 
and if you persist in such folly, I will call in a 
doctor 

UNDERSHAFT [stooping to smell the bouquet] 
Where did you get the flowers, my dear? 

LADY BRITOMART Your men presented them 
to me in your Wilham Morris Labor Church 

cuss Oh! It needed only that A Labor 
Church! [he mounts the firestep distractedly, and 
leans mith las elbows on the parapet, turning lus 
back to them) 

LADY BRITOMART Yes, with Mornis’s words 
im mosaic letters ten feet mgh round the 
dome No MAN Is GOOD ENOUGH! TO BE ANOTHER 
MAN’s MASTER The cynicism of 1t! 

UNDERSHAFT It shocked the men at first, I 
am afrad But now they take no more notice 
of it than of the ten commandments in 
church 

LADY BRITOMART Andrew you are trying 
to put me off the subject of the mheritance 
by profane yohes Well, you shant I dont ask 
it any longer for Stephen he has inherited 
far too much of your perversity to be fit for 
it But Barbara has nghts as well as Stephen 
Why should not Adolphus succeed to the 
inheritance? I could manage the town for 
him and he can Jook after the cannons, if 
they are really necessary 

UNDERSHAFT I should ash nothing better 
1f Adolphus were a foundling He 1s exactly 
the sort of new blood that is wanted in 
English business But he’s not a foundhng, 
and theres an end of it [He makes for the 
office door) 

cusins [turning to them] Not quite [They all 
dura and stare at kim} 1 thinkh—Mhind! I am 
not committing myself in any way as to my 
future course—but I think the foundhng 
difficulty can be got over [He gumps donn 
to the emplacement} 

unDERSHAFT (coming bach to him] What do 
jou mean? 

cusins Well, I have something to say 
which 1s in the nature of a confession 
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SARAH 

LADY BRITOMART 

BARBARA 

STEPHEN 

Lomaa Oh Isay! 

cusins Yes, a confession listen, all Until 
I met Barbara I thought myself ın the 
mam an honorable, truthful man, because I 
wanted the approval of my conscience more 
than I wanted anything else But the moment 
I saw Barbara, I wanted her far more than 
the approval of my conscience 

LADY BRITOMART Adolphus! 

cusins It is true You accused me your- 
self, Lady Bnt, of joimng the Army to 
worship Barbara, and so I did She bought my 
soul like a flower at a street corner, but she 
bought ıt for herself 

UNDERSHAFT What! Not for Dionysos or 
another? 

cusins Dionysos and all the others are in 
herself I adored what was divine 2n her, and 
was therefore a true worshipper But I was 
romantic about her too I thought she was 
a woman of the people, and that a marnage 
with a professor of Greeh would be far 
beyond the wildest somal ambitions of her 
rank 

LADY BRITOMART Adolphus"! 

vomax Oh I say! 

cusins When I learnt the horrible truth— 

LADY BRITOMART What do you mean by 
the hornble truth, pray? 

cusins That she was enormously uch, that 
her grandfather was an earl, that her father 
was the Prince of Darkness— 

UNDERSHAFT Chut! 

cusins —and that I was only an ads enturer 
trying to catch a nich wife, then I stooped 
to deceive her about my birth 

BARBARA [rising] Dolly! 

LADY BRITOMART Your birth! Now Adol- 
phus, dont dare to make up a wicked story 
for the sake of these wretched cannons 
Remember I have seen photographs of 3 our 
parents, and the Agent General for South 
Western Austraha knows them personally 
and has assured me that they are most 
respectable married people 

cusins So they are in Austraha, but here 
they are outcasts Their marnage 1s legal in 
Australa, but not m England My mother 
is my father’s deceased wife’s sister, and in 


this island I am consequently a founding 
[Sensatron] 


Confession! 


' 
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BARBARA Silly! [She elzmbs to the cannon, and 
leans, listening, wn the angle wt makes mth the 
parapet | 

cusins Is the subterfuge good enough, 
Machiavelli? E 

unpErsuarT [thoughifully] Biddy this may 
be a way out of the difficulty 

LADY BRITOMART Stuff! A man cant make 
cannons any the better for bemg his own 
cousin instead of hns proper self [ske sets down 
on the rug mith a bounce that expresses her donn- 
right contempt for thei casusiry] 

UNDERSHAFT [to Cusens] You are an edu- 
cated man That ıs against the tradition 

cusins Once in ten thousand times ıt 
happens that the schoolboy 1s a born master 
of what they try to teach him Greek has not 
destroyed my mind it has nourished ıt Be- 
sides, I did not learn ıt at an Enghsh pubhe 
school 

UNDERSHAFT Hm! Well, J cannot afford to 
be too particular you have cornered the 
founding market Let ıt pass You are 
eligible, Euripides you are ehgible 

BARBARA Dolly yesterday morning, when 
Stephen told us all about the tradition, you 
became very silent, and you have been 
strange and excited ever since Were you 
thinking of your birth then? 

cusins When the finger of Destany sud- 
denly points at a man in the middle of his 
breakfast, 1t makes him thoughtful 

unpERsHAFT Aha! You have had your eye 
on the business, my young friend, have you? 

cusins Take care! There is an abyss of 
moral horror between me and your accursed 
aerial battleships 

UNDERSHAFT Never mind the abyss for the 
present Let us settle the practical details 
and leave your final decision open You 
know that you will have to change your 
name Do you object to that? 

cusins Would any man named Adolphus— 
any man called Dolly!—object to be called 
something else? 

UNDERSHAFT Good Now, as to money! I 
propose to treat you handsomely from the 
beginning You shall start at a thousand a 
year 

cusins [th sudden heat, hts spectacles tnink- 
lng mith mischief] A thousand! You dare offer 
a miserable thousand to the son-in-law of a 
mulhonaire! No, by Heavens, Machiavelli! you 
shall not cheat me You cannot do without 
me, and I can do without you I must have 
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two thousand five hundred a year for two 
years At the end of that time, if I am a 
failure, I go But if I am a success, and stay 
on, you must give me the other five thousand 

UNDERSHAFT What other five thousand’ 

cusins To make the two years up to five 
thousand a year The two thousand five 
hundred ıs only half pay in case I should 
turn out a failure The third year I must have 
ten per cent on the profits 

UNDERSHAFT [éahen aback) Ten per cent! 
Why, man, do you know what my profits are? 

cusins Enormous, I hope otherwise I shall 
require twentyfive per cent .. 

UNDERSHAFT But, Mr Cusins, thisis a serious 
matter of busmess You are not bringing any 
capital into the concern 

cusins What! no capital! Is my mastery of 
Greek no capital? Is my access to the subtlest 
thought, the loftiest poetry yet attained by 
humanity, no capital? My character! my 
intellect! my hfe! my career! what Barbara 
calls my soul! are these no capital? Say 
another word, and I double my salary 

UNDERSHAFT Be reasonable— 

cusins [peremptorily] Mr Undershaft you 
have my terms Take them or leave them 

UNDERSHAFT [recovering himself] Very well 
I note your terms, and I offer you half 

cusins [disgusted] Half! 

uNDERSHAFT [ firmly] Half 

cusins You call yourself a gentleman, and 
you offer me half! 

unpERsHAFT I do not call myself a gentle- 
man, but I offer you half 

custns This to your future partner! your 
successor! your son-in-law! 

BARBARA You are selling your own soul, 
Dolly, not mine Leave me out of the bargain, 
please 

UNDERSHAFT Come! I will go a step further 
for Barbara’ssake I will give you three fifths, 
but that is my last word 

cusins Done! 

Lomax Done m the eye! Why, J get only 
eight hundred, you know 

cusins By the way, Mac, I am a classical 
scholar, not an arithmeticalone Isthree fifths 
more than half or less? 

UNDERSHAFT More, of couise 

cusins I would have taken two hundred 
and fifty How you can succeed in busmess 
when you are wilhng to pay all that money 
to a Umversity don who ıs obviously not 
worth a junior clerk’s wages!—well! What 
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will Lazarus say? 

uNpERSHaFT Lazarus 1s a gentle romantic 
Jew who cares for nothing but string quartets 
and stalls at fashionable theatres He will be 
blamed for your rapacity im money matters, 
poor fellow! as he has hitherto been blamed 
for mine You are a shark of the first order, 
Eunpides So much the better for the firm! 

BARBARA Is the bargain closed, Dolly? 
Does your soul belong to him now? 

cusins No the pniceis settled that 1s all 
The real tug of war ıs still to come What 
about the moral question? 

LADY BRITOMART There 1s no moral ques- 
tion in the matter at all, Adolphus You must 
simply sell cannons and weapons to people 
whose cause 1s nght and just, and refuse them 
to forexgners and criminals 

UNDERSHAFT [defermmedly| No none of that 
You must keep the true faith of an Armorer, 
or you dont come in here 

cusins What on earth is the true faith of 
an Armorer? 

UNDERSHAFT To give arms to all men who 
offer an honest pnce for them, without 
respect of persons or principles to aristocrat 
and repubhean, to Nihihst and Tsar, to 
Capitalist and Sociahst, to Protestant and 
Cathohe, to burglar and policeman, to black 
man, white man and yellow man, to all sorts 
and conditions, all nationalities, all faiths, all 
folhtes, all causes and all crmes The first 
Undershaft wrote up in his shop 1F Gop Gave 
THF HAND, LET NOT MAN WITHHOLD THE SWORD 
The second wrote up ALL HAVE THE RIGHT TO 
FIGHT NONE HAVE THE RIGHT TO JUDGE The 
third wrote up To Man THE WEAPON TO 
Heaven tHe vicrony The fourth had no 
hterary turn, so he did not write up anything, 
but he sold cannons to Napoleon under the 
nose of George the Third The fifth wrote up 
PEACE SHALL NOT PREVAIL SAVE WITH A SWORD 
IN HER HAND The sixth, my master, was the 
best of all He wrote up NOTHING 1S FVER 
DONE IN THIS WORLD UNTIL MEN ARE PREPARED 
TO KILL ONE ANOTHER IF IT 18 NOT DONE 
After that, there was nothing left for the 
seventh to say So he wrote up, simply, 
UNASHAMED 

cusiss My good Machavelh, I shall cer- 
tainly write something up on the wall, only, as 
I shall write 1t in Grech, you wont be able to 
read it But as to your Armorer’s faith, if I 
tahe my nech out of the noose of my own 
morahty I am not going to put it into the 
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noose of yours I shall sell cannons to whom 
I please and refuse them to whom I please 
So there! 

UNDERSHAFT From the moment when you 
become Andrew Undershaft, you will never 
do as you please again Dont come here 
lusting for power, young man 

cusiss If power were my aim I should 
not come here for1t You have no power 

unpERsHAFT None of my own, certainly 

cusins I have more power than you, more 
will You do not dnve this place it drives 
you And what drives the place? 

unpDERSHAFT [entgmatically] A will of which 
I am a part 

BARBARA [startled] Father! Do you know 
what you are saying, or are you laying a snare 
for my soul? 

custss Dont hsten to his metaphysics, 
Barbara The place 1s driven by the most 
rascally part of society, the money hunters, 
the pleasure hunters, the military promotion 
hunters, and he 1s their slave 

uNDERSHAFT Not necessarily Remember 
the Armorer’s Fath I will tahe an order 
from a good man as cheerfully as from a bad 
one If you good people prefer preaching and 
shurking to buying my weapons and fight- 
ing the rascals, dont blame me I can make 
cannons I cannot make courage and con- 
vichon Bah! you tire me, Euripides, with 
your morahty mongermg Ash Barbara she 
understands [He suddenly reaches up and 
takes Barbara's hands, looking ponerfully into 
her eyes) Tell hm, my love, what power really 
means 

BARBARA [hypnotized] Before I jomed the 
Salvation Army, I was in my own power, and 
the consequence was that I never knew what 
to do with myself When I joined it, I had 
not time enough for all the things I had to 
do 

unDERSHAFT [approvingly] Justso And why 
was that, do you suppose? 

BARBARA Yesterday I should have said, 
because I was in the power of God [She 
resumes her self-possession, nithdraning her 
hands from las sith a power equal to hts orn] 
But you came and shewed me that I was in 
the power of Bodger and Undershaft Today 
I feel—oh! how can I putitinto words? Sarah 
do you remember the earthquahe at Cannes, 
when we were little children?’—how hitle the 
surprise of the first shoch mattered com- 
pared to the dread and horror of waiting for 
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the second? That is how I feel in this place 
today I stood on the rock I thought eternal, 
and without a word of warnmg 1t reeled and 
crumbled under me I was safe with an 1m- 
finite wisdom watching me, an army march- 
ing to Salvation with me, and in a moment, 
at a stroke of your pen in a cheque book, I 
stood alone, and the heavens were empty 
That was the first shock of the earthquake 
I am waiting for the second 
UNDERSHAFT Come, come, my daughter! 
dont make too much of your httle tinpot 
tragedy What do we do here when we spend 
years of work and thought and thousands of 
pounds of solid cash on a new gun or an aerial 
battleship that turns out just a haisbreadth 
wrong after all? Scrap it Scrap it without 
wasting another hour or another pound on it 
Well, you have made for yourself something 
that you call a morality or a religion or what 
not It doesnt fit the facts Well, scrap 1t 
Scrap it and get one that does fit That ıs 
what 1s wrong with the world at present It 
scraps its obsolete steam engines and dyna- 
mos, but 1t wont scrap its old prejudices and 
its old morahties and its old religions and its 
old political constitutions Whats the result? 
In machinery 1t does very well, but in morals 
and religion and politics 1¢ 1s working at a 
loss that brings ıt nearer bankruptcy every 
year Dont persist in that folly If your old 
rehgion broke down yesterday, get a newer 
and a better one for tomorrow 
BARBARA Qh how gladly I would take a 
better one to my soul! But you offer me a 
worse one [Turning on hım mith sudden vehe- 
mence| Justify yourself shew me some hght 
through the darkness of this dreadful place, 
with its beauhfully clean workshops, and 
respectable workmen, and model homes 
UNDERSHAFT Cleanliness and respectability 
donot need justification, Barbara they justify 
themselves J see no darkness here, no dread- 
fulness In your Salvation shelter I saw 
poverty, misery, cold, and hunger You gave 
them bread and treacle and dreams of heaven 
I give from thirty snllings a week to twelve 
thousand a year They find their own dreams, 
_but I look after the dramage 
BARBARA And their souls? 
UNDERSHAFT I save therr souls just as I 
sayed yours 
BarBARA [revolted] You saved my soul! 
What do you mean? 
UNDERSHAFT I fed you and clothed you and 
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housed you I took care that you should have 
money enough to hve handsomely—more 
than enough, so that you could be wasteful, 
careless, generous That saved your soul from 
the seven deadly sins j 

BARBARA [bemıldered]) The seven deadly sins! 

UNDERSHAFT Yes, the deadly seven [Count- 
ing on lus fingers] Food, clothing, firing, rent, 
taxes, respectability, and children Nothing 
can hft those seven millstones from Man’s 
neck but money, and the spmt cannot soar 
until the millstones are hfted I hfted them 
from your spirit I enabled Barbara to become 
Major Barbara, and I saved her from the 
ermme of poverty 

cusins Do you call poverty a crime? 

UNDERSHAFT The worst of crimes All the 
other crimes are virtues~beside it all the 
other dishonors are chivalry itself by com- 
parison Poverty blights whole cities, spreads 
hornble pestilences, strikes dead the very 
souls of all who come within sight, sound, or 
smell of 1t What you call crme is nothing 2 
murder here and a theft there, a blow now 
and a curse then what do they matter? they 
are only the accidents and illnesses of hfe 
there are not fifty genuine professional crnmi- 
nalsin London But there are millions of poor 
people, abject people, dirty people, ill fed, 
ull clothed people They poison us morally 
and physically they lull the happimess of 
society they force us to do away with our 
own hberties and to organize unnatural cruel- 
thes for fear they should mse agamst us and 
drag us down into their abyss Only fools fear 
erme we all fear poverty, Pah! [furmng on 
Barbara] you talk of your half-saved ruffian 
in West Ham you accuse me of dragging ns 
soul back to perdition Well, bring him to me 
here, and I will drag his soul back again to 
salvation for you Not by words and dreams, 
but by thirtyeight shillings a week, a sound 
house mn a handsome street, and a permanent 
job In three weeks he will have a fancy 
waistcoat, m three months a tall hat and a 
chapel sittang, before the end of the year he 
will shake hands with a duchess at a Primrose 
League meeting, and jom the Conservative 
Party 

BARBARA And willhe be the better for that? 

UNDERSHAFT You know he will Dont be a 
hypocrite, Barbara He will be better fed, 
better housed, better clothed, better be- 
haved, and Ins children will be pounds 
heavier and bigger That will be better than 
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an American cloth mattress in a shelter, 
choppmg firewood, eating bread and treacle, 
and being forced to kneel down from time 
to time to thank heaven for ıt knee drill, I 
think you callit Its cheap work conserting 
starving men with a Bible in one hand and a 
shee of bread in the other I will undertake 
to convert West Ham to Mahometamism on 
the same terms Try your hand on my men 
their souls are hungry because their bodies 
are full 

Barbara And leave the east end to starve? 

unpersHart [his energetic tone dropping tnto 
one of bitter and brooding remembrance} I was 
an east ender I morahzed and starved until 
one day I swore that I would be a full-fed 
free man at all costs, that nothing should 
stop me except a bullet, neither reason nor 
morals nor the lives of other men I said 
“Thou shalt starve ere I starve”, and with 
that word I became free and great I was a 
dangerous man until I had my will now I 
am a useful, beneficent, kindly person That 
is the history of most self-made millonanres, 
I fancy When it is the history of every 
Englishman we shall have an England worth 
living in 

TADY BRITOMART Stop making speeches, 
Andrew This 1s not the place for them 

UNDERSHAFT [punctured] My dear I have 
no other means of conveying my ideas 

LADY BRITOMART Your ideas are nonsense 
You got on because you were selfish and 
unscrupulous 

uspensHarT Not at all I had the strongest 
scruples about poverty and starvation Your 
morahsts are quite unscrupulous about both 
they make virtues of them I had rather be 
a thief than a pauper, I had rather be a 
murderer than a slave I dont want to be 
either, but 1f 5 ou force the alternative on me, 
then, by Heaven, I'll choose the braver and 
more moral one I hate poverty and slavery 
worse than any other crnmes whatsoever 
And let me tell you this Poverty and slavery 
have stood up for centuries to zour sermons 
and leading articles they will not stand up 
to my machine guns Dont preach at them 
dont reason with them Kill them 

narBars Killing Is that your remedy for 
everything? 

UNDERSHAFT Itis the final test of convic- 
tion, the only lever strong enough to over- 
turn ^ socn] system, the only way of saying 
Must Let si, hundred and seventy fools 
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loose in the streets, and three policemen can 
scatter them But huddle them together ina 
certain house in Westminster, and let them 
£0 through certain ceremonies and cal} them- 
selves certain names until at last they get 
the courage to hill, and your sn hundred and 
seventy fools become a government Your 
pious mob fills up ballot papers and smagines 
it 1s governing its masters, but the ballot 
paper that really governs 1s the paper that 
has a bullet wrapped up m it 

cuss That is perhaps why, hhe most 
intelhgent people, I never vote 

unpErsHarr Vote! Bah! When yon vote, 
you only change the names of the cabinet 
When you shoot, you pull down govern- 
ments, inaugurate new epochs, abolish old 
orders and set up new Is that historically 
true, Mr Learned Man, or 15 1 not? 

cusins Itis historically true I loathe hav- 
ing to admit ıt I repudiate your sentiments 
I abhor your nature I defy you m every 
possible way Still, ıt 2s true But ıt ought 
not to be true 

UNDERSHAFT Ought! ought! ought! ought! 
ought! Are you going to spend your hfe say ng 
ought, hke the rest of our morahsts? Turn 
your oughts into shalls, man Come and make 
explosives with me Whatever can blow men 
up can blow society up The history of the 
world 1s the history of those who had courage 
enough to embrace this truth Have you the 
courage to embrace it, Barbara? 

LADY BRITOMART Barbara I positively for- 
bid you to listen to your father’s abominable 
wickedness And you, Adolphus, ought to 
know better than to go about saying that 
wrong things are true What does 1t matter 
whether they are true if they are wrong? 

unpersnarr What does it matter whether 
they are wrong if they are true? 

LADY BRirowaRT [reseng] Children come 
home instantly Andrew I am exceedingly 
sorry I allowed you to call on us You are 
wicheder than ever Come at once 

BARBARA [shaking her head] It’s no use run- 
ning away from wicked people, mamma 

LADY BRITOMART It is every use It shews 
your disipprobition of them 

BARBARA It does not save them 

LADY BRITOMART I can see that jou are 
going to disobey me Sarah are you comng 
home or are you not? 

sarat I daresay it’s very wiched of papa 
to mahe cannons, but I dont think I shall cut 
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him on that account 

Lomax | pouring orl on the troubled raters| The 
fact is, you know, there is a certain amount 
of tosh about this notion of wickedness It 
doesnt work You must look at facts Not 
that I would say a word im favor of anything 
wrong, but then, you see, all sorts of chaps 
are always domg all sorts of things, and we 
have to fit them ın somehow, dont you know 
What I mean is that you cant go cuthng 
everybody and thats about what it comes 
to [Ther rapt attention to his eloquence makes 
fim nervous] Perhaps I dont make myself 
clear 

LADY BRIToWART You are lucidity itself, 
Charles Because Andrew ıs successful and 
has plenty of money to give to Sarah, you 
will flatter him and encourage him im his 
wickedness 

LOMAX [unruffled] Well, where the carcase 
1s, there will the eagles be gathered, dont 
you know [To Undershaft| Eh? What? 

UNDERSHAFT Precisely By the way, may I 
call you Charles? 

tomas Dehghted Cholly ıs the usual 
ticket 

UNDERSHAFT [to Lady Britomart] Biddy — 

Lapy BRITowART [rzolently] Dont dare call 
me Biddy Charles Lomax you are a fool 
Adolphus Cusins you are a Jesmt Stephen 
you are a png Barbara you are a lunatic 
Andrew you are a vulgar tradesman Now 
you all know my opinion and my conscience 
is clear, at all events [she stts down with a 
tehemence that the rug fortunately softens] 

UNDERSHAFT. My dear you are the incar- 
nation of morality [She snoris] Your con- 
science 1s clear and your duty done when you 
have called everybody names Come, Euri- 
pides! ıt is gettmg late and we all want to 
go home Make up your mind 

cusrvs Understand this, you old demon— 

LADY BRITowART Adolphus! 

UNDERSHAFT Let him alone, Biddy. Pro- 
ceed, Eunpides 

ccsins You have me ina hornble dilemma 
I want Barbara g 

UNDERSHAFT Like all young men, you 
greatly exaggerate the difference between 
one young woman and another 

BARBARA Quite true, Dolly 

custvs I also want to avoid being a rascal 

UNDERSHAFT [sth biting contempt] You lust 
for personal mghteousness, for self-approval, 
for what you call a good conscience, for 
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what Barbara calls salvation, for what I call 
patromzing people who are not so lucky as 
yourself 

cusins I do not all the poet in me recoils 
from being a good man But there are things 
im me that I must rechon with Pity— 

UNDERSHAFT Pity! The scavenger of 
misery 

cusins Well, love 

UNDERSHAFT I hnow You love the needy 
and the outcast you love the oppressed 
races, the negro, the Indian ryot, the under- 
dog everywhere Do you love the Japanese? 
Do you love the French? Do you love the 
English? 

cusms No Every true Enghshman de- 
tests the Enghsh We are the wekedest 
nahon on earth, and our success is a moral 
horror 

UNDERSHAFT That is what comes of your 
gospel of love, 1s 1? 

costs May I not love even my father-n- 
law? 

UNDERSHAFT Who wants your love, man? 
By what nght do you take the hberty of 
offering it to me? I will have your due heed 
and respect, or J will all you But your love! 
Damn your umperhnence! 

cusiss [grinneng| I may not be able to 
control my affections, Mac 

UNDERSHAFT You are fencing, Euripides 
You are weakemmg your gmp is shppmg 
Come! try your last weapon Pity and love 
haye broken m your hand forgiveness 1s 
shill left 

custxs No forgiveness 1s a beggar’s re- 
fuge I am with you there we must pay our 
debts 

unpERsHAFT Well said Come! you will 
suit me Remember the words of Plato 

cosrvs [starting] Plato! You dare quote 
Plato to me! 

UNDERSHAFT Plato says my fmend, that 
society cannot be saved untl either the Pro- 
fessors of Greek take to making gunpowder, 
or else the makers of gunpowder become 
Professors of Greek 

custss Oh tempter, cunmng tempter! 

unpERsHAFT Come! choose, man, choose 

cosins But perhaps Barbara will not 
marry me if I make the wrong choice 

BARBARA Perhaps not 

custvs [desperately perplexed] You hear! 

BaRBSRA Father do you love nobody? 

UNDERSHAFT Ï love my best frend 
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LADY BRITOMART And who is that, pray? 

unpERsHaFT My bravest enemy That 1s 
the man who keeps me up to the mark 

cusiss You know, the creature zs really a 
sort of poet in his way Suppose he is a great 
man, after alll 

UNDERSHAFT Suppose you stop talking and 
make up your mind, my young friend 

cusins But you are driving me against my 
nature I hate war 

unpersuarT Hatred 1s the coward’s re- 
venge for being intimidated Dare you make 
war on war? Here are the means my fnend 
Mr Loma\ 1s sitting on them 

Loma, [springing up| Oh I say! You dont 
mean that this thing 1s loaded, do you? My 
ownest come off 1t 

saRAH [sifting placidly on the shell] If I am 
to be blown up, the more thoroughly 3% 18 
done the better Dont fuss, Cholly 

Lomax [to Undershaft, strongly remonstrant} 
Your own daughter, you know! 

unpersHAFT So I see [Zo Cusins} Well, 
my frend, may we expect you here at sıx 
tomorrow morning? 

cusins [firmly] Not on any account I will 
see the whole establishment blown up with 
its own dynamite before I wall get up at five 
My hours are healthy, rational hours eleven 
to five 

UNDERSHAFT Come when you please be- 
fore a week you will come at sıx and stay 
until I turn you out for the sake of your 
health [Calkng] Bilton! [He turns to Lady 
Britomart, who rises] My dear let us leave 
these two young people to themselves for 
a moment [Bilton comes from the shed] I 
going to take you through the guncotton 
shed 

BIuTON [barring the way] You cant take any- 
thing explosive in here, sir 

LADY pritomaRT What do you mean? Are 
you alluding to me? 

BILTON [unmoved] No, maam Mr Under- 
shaft has the other gentleman’s matches m 
his pocket 

LADY BRiTOMART [abruptly] Oh! I beg your 
pardon [She goes into the shed] 

uNprrsuaFT Quite right, Bilton, quite 
night here you are [He gives Bilton the boz of 
matches} Come, Stephen Come, Charles 
Bring Sarah (He passes mto the shed] 

Bilton opens the box and deliberately drops 
the matches ento the fire-bucket 

towaa Oh EF say! [Bilton stoldly hands him 
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the empty bor) Infernal nonsense! Pure 
scientific ignorance! [He goes im] 

saran Am I all night, Bilton? 

BILTON Youll have to put on hist shippers, 
miss thats all Weve got em inside [She goes 
tn 

ee [very serrously to Cusins} Dolly, old 
fellow, think Think before you decide Do 
you feel that you are a sufficiently practical 
man? It 1s a huge undertaking, an enormous 
responsibility All this mass of business will 
be Greek to you 

cusins Oh, I think it will be much less 
difficult than Greek 

STEPHEN Well, I just want to say this 
before I leave you to yourselves Dont let 
anything I have said about nght and wrong 
prejudice you against this great chance m 
hfe, I have satisfied myself that the business 
3s one of the highest character and a credit 
to our country [Emotionally] I am very 
proud of my father I—[Unable to proceed, he 
presses Cusins’ hand and goes hasttly inta the 
shed, followed by Bilton] 

Barbara and Cusins, left alone together, look 
at one another silently 

cusins Barbara I am going to accept this 
offer 

BARBARA I thought you would 

cusins You understand, dont you, that 
I had to decade without consulting you If I 
had thrown the burden of the choice on you, 
you would sooner or later have despised me 
for ıt 

BARBARA Yes I did not want you to sell 
your soul for me any more than for this in- 
hentance 

custvs It 1s not the sale of my soul that 
troubles me I have sold ıt too often to care 
about that I have sold 1t for a professorship 
J have sold 1t for an meome I have sold ıt to 
escape bemg imprisoned for refusing to pay 
taxes for hangmen’s ropes and unjust wars 
and things that I abhor What js all human 
conduct but the daily and hourly sale of our 
souls for trifles* What I am now selling 1t for 
1s neither money nor position nor comfort, 
but for realty and for power 

BARBARA You know that you will have no 
power, and that he has none 

custss I know It 1s not for myself alone 
I want to make power for the world 

BARBARA I want to make power for the 
world too, but 1t must be spimtual power 

cusiss I think all power is spimtual these 
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cannons will not go off by themselves I have 
tried to make spiritual power by teaching 
Greek But the world can never be really 
touched by a dead language and a dead 
eiwvihzation The people must have power, 
and the people cannot have Greek Now the 
power that is made here can be melded by 
all men 

BARBARA Power to bum women’s houses 
down and lull their sons and tear ther hus- 
bands to pieces 

cusrvs You cannot have power for good 
without having power for evil too Even 
mother’s milk nourishes murderers as well 
as heroes This power which only tears men’s 
bodies to pieces has never been so hor- 
mbly abused as the mtellectual power, the 
imaginative power, the poetic, religious 
power that can enslave men’s souls As a 
teacher of Greek I gave the intellectual man 
weapons against the common man I now 
want to give the common man weapons 
against the intellectual man I love the 
common people [I want to arm them against 
the lawyers, the doctors, the priests, the 
literary men, the professors, the artists, and 
the pohticians, who, once in authority, are 
more disastrous and tyrannical than all the 
fools, rascals, and umpostors I want a power 
simple enough for common men to use, yet 
‘strong enough to force the intellectual oli- 
garchy to use 1ts genius for the general good 

BARBAR- Is there no ngher power than 
that [pointing to the shell}? 

cosins Yes, but that power can destroy 
the higher powers just as a tiger can destroy 
a man therefore Man must master that 
power first I admitted this when the Turks 
and Greeks were last at war My best pupil 
went out to fight for Hellas. My parting gift 
to him was not a copy of Plato’s Republic, 
but a revolver and a hundred Undershaft 
cartridges The blood of every Turk he shot 
—if he shot any—is on my head as well as on 
Undershaft’s That act committed me to this 
place for ever Your father’s challenge has 
beaten me. Dare I make war on war? I dare 
Imust Iwill And now, 1s1¢ all over between 
us? 

BARBARA [touched by hrs evident dread of her 
ansrcer| Silly baby Dolly! How could 1t be? 

cuss [overjoyed] Then you—you—you— 
Oh for my drum! [He floursshes tmaginary 
drumstcl s] 

BARBARA [angered by hus levity] Take care, 
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Dolly, take care Oh, f only I could get 
away from you and from father and from it 
all! rf I could have the wings of a dove and 
fly away to heaven! " 

ccsins And leave me! 

BARBARA. Yes, you, and all the other 
naughty mischievous children of men But 
I cant I was happy m the Salyaton Army 
for a moment I escaped from the world mto 
a paradıse of enthusiasm and prayer and 
soul saving, but the moment our money ran 
short, 1t all came back to Bodger 1t was he 
who saved our people he, and the Prince of 
Darkness, my papa Undershaft and Bodger 
their hands stretch everywhere when we 
feed a starving fellow creature, 1t 1s with 
their bread, because there is no other bread 
when we tend the sick, 1t 1s 1n the hospitals 
they endow; if we turn from the churches 
they build, we must kneel on the stones of 
the streets they pave As long as that lasts, 
there 1s no getting away from them Turn- 
ing our backs on Bodger and Undershaft 1s 
turning our bachs on hfe 4 

custss J thought you were determined to 
turn your back on the wicked side of hfe 

BARBARA There is no wicked side hfeis all 
one And I never wanted to shirk my share 
in whatever evil must be endured, whether 
it be sin or suffering I wish I could cure you 
of middle-class ideas, Dolly 

custns [gasping] Middle cl—'! A snub! A 
social snub to me! from the daughter of a 
foundhng! 

BARBARA That is why I have no class, 
Dolly I come straight out of the heart of the 
whole people If I were middle-class I should 
turn my back on my father’s business, and 
we should both hve xn an arhshe drawing 
room, with you reading the reviews ın one 
corner, and [ in the other at the piano, play- 
ing Schumann both very superior persons, 
and neither of us a bit of use Sooner than 
that, I would sweep out the guncotton shed, 
or be one of Bodger’s barmaids Do you 
know what would have happened if you had 
refused papa’s offer® 

cusr\s I wonder! 

BARBARA I should have gıven you up and 
marned the man who accepted it. After all, 
my dear old mother has more sense than any 
of you I felt hke her when I saw this place— 
felt that I must have it—that never, never; 
never could I let 1t go, only she thought 1t 
was the houses and the kitchen ranges and 
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the hnen and china, when rt was really all the 
human souls to be saved not weak souls in 
starved bodies, sobbing with gratitude for 
a scrap of bread and treacle, but fullfed, 
quarrelsome, snobbish, uppish creatures, all 
standing on their little nghts and digmhes, 
and thinking that my father ought to be 
greatly obliged to them for making so much 
money for him—and so he ought That 1s 
where salvation is really wanted -My father 
shall never throw it in my teeth again that 
my converts were bribed with bread [She 
ts transfigured} I hase got nd of the bribe of 
bread Ihave got nd of the bribe of heaven 
Let God’s work be done for its own sahe the 
work he had to create us to do because it 
cannot be done except by living men and 
women When I die, let him be in my debt, 
not I in his, and Jet me forgive him as be- 
comes a woman of my ranh 

cusiss Then the way of hfe hes through 
the factory of death? 

panara Yes, through the raising of hell 
to heaven and of man to God, through the 
unveihng of an eternal hght in the Valley of 
The Shadow [Seng him nith both hands] Oh, 
did you think my courage would never come 
bach? did you believe that I was a deserter? 
that I, who have stood in the streets, and 
tahen my people to my heart, and talked of 
the holiest and greatest things with them, 
could ever turn bach and chatter foolishly 
to fashionable people about nothing in a 
drawing room? Never, never, never, never 
Major Barbara will die wth the colors Oh! 
and I have my dear little Dolly boy still, and 
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he has found me my place and my work 
Glory Hallelujah! [Ske kisses him] 

cusns My dearest consider my delicate 
health I cannot stand as much happiness 
as you can 

BARBARA Yes if 35 not easy work being in 
love with me, 1s 1t? But it’s good for you [Ske 
runs to the shed, and calls, childlike] Mamma’ 
Mamma! [Bilion comes out of the shed, fol- 
lowed by Undershafi] I want Mamma 

unpersHAFT She ıs taking off her hist 
shppers, dear [He passes on to Custns}] Well? 
What does she say” 

cusivs She has gone nght up into theshies 

LADY BRITOMART [coming from the shed and 
stopmng on the steps, obstructing Sarah, nho 
follows mith Lomax Barbara clutches hke a 
baby at her mother’s skirt] Barbara when wil 
you learn to be independent and to act and 
think for yourself? I know as well as pos- 
sible what that cry of “ Mamma, Mamma,” 
means Always running to me! 

sanaH [fouching Lady Britomart’s ribs nith 
her finger tips and ımıtatıng a bicycle horn] Pip! 
pip! 

LADY BRIToWART [heghly indignant] Hon 
dare you say Pip! pip! to me, Sarah? You are 
both very naughty children What do you 
sant, Barbara? 

BARBARA I want a house in the village to 
hye in with Dolly [Dragging at the skirt] 
Come and tell me which one to tahe 

UNDERSHAFT [io Cusins] Sis o'clock to- 
morrow morning, Euripides 


THE END 
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THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA 
A TRAGEDY (1906) 


ACT I 

On the 15th June 1903, in the early forenoon, 
a medical student, surname Redpenny, Chris- 
tran name unknonn and of no importance, sits at 
nor} in a doctor's consulting room He deus for 
the doctor by ansnering has letters, acting as his 
domestic laboratory assistant, and making ham- 
self indispensable generally, in return Jor un- 
specyfied advantages mrolved by intimate inter- 
course nith a leader of his profession, and 


amounting to an informal apprenticeship and a 
temporary affiliation Redpenny ts not proud, 
and rill do anything he ts asked nithout reserva- 
tron of his personal dignity if he ts asked in a 
fellon-creaturely nay He ts a terde-open-eyed, 
ready, credulous, friendly, hasty youth, nth his 
haw and clothes in reluctant transition from the 
untidy boy to the dy doctor 

Redpenny ts interrupted by the entrance of an 
old seriing-oman nho has never kron the 
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cares, the preoccupations, the responsibilities, 
jealoustes, and anxieties of personal beauty She 
has the complexton of a never-washed gypsy, in- 
curable by any detergent, and she has, not a 
regular beard and moustaches, whtch could at 
least be trimmed and waxed into a masculine pre- 
sentableness, but a whole crop of small beards 
and moustaches, mostly springing from moles 
allover her face She carries a duster and toddles 
about meddlesomely, spying out dust so diligently 
that whilst she ts flching off one spech she ıs 
already looking elsewhere for another In con- 
versatton she has the same trich, hardly ever 
looking at the person she 1s addressing except 
when she 1s exctted She has only one manner, 
and that ıs the manner of an old family nurse to 
a child gust after u has learnt to walh She has 
used her ugliness to secure :ndulgences unattam- 
able by Cleopatra or Far Rosamund, and has 
the further great advantage over them that age 
encreases her qualification instead of emparring rt 
Being an industrious, agreeable, and popular old 
soul, she ıs a walkıng sermon on the vanity of 
feminme prettimess Just as Redpenny has no 
discovered Christian name, she has no discovered 
surname, and ts known throughout the doctors’ 
quarter between Cavendish Square and the 
Marylebone Road semply as Emmy 
The consulting room has two mindows looking 
on Queen Anne Street Between the twots a marble- 
topped console, nith haunched gilt legs ending 
in sphinx claws The huge pier-glass which 
surmounts tt 2s mostly disabled from reflection 
by elaborate patniing on rts surface of palms, 
ferns, lhes, tulps, and sunflowers The adjoin- 
ang mall contains the fireplace, nth two arm- 
charrs before zt As we happen to face the corner 
me see nothing of the other two walls On the 
right of the fireplace, or rather on the right of 
any person facing the fireplace, ıs the door On 
tts left ıs the writing-table at mhich Redpenny 
sits It 1s an untidy table, nith a microscope, 
several test tubes, and a spirit lamp standing up 
through ws litter of papers There rs a couch in 
the middle of the room, at right angles to the con- 
sole, and parallel to the fireplace A chair stands 
between the couch and the mndow Another in 
the corner Another at the other end of the mn- 
dowed wall The windows have green Venetian 
blinds and rep curtains, and there ts a gasaler, 
but ıt ıs a convert to electric lighting The wall 
paper and carpets are mostly green, coeval mih 
the gasaler and the Venetian bhnds The house, 
in fact, was so well furnished im the mddle of 
the XIXth century that tt stands unaltered to this 
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day and is still quite presentable 

EMMY [entering and immediately beginning to 
dust the couch] Theres a lady bothermg me to 
see the doctor 

REDPENNY [distracted by the interruption] 
Well, she cant see the doctor Look here 
whats the use of telling you that the doctor 
cant take any new patients, when themoment 
a knock comes to the door, m you bounce 
to ask whether he can see somebody? 

emmy Who asked you whether he could 
see somebody? 

REDPENNY You did 

emmy I said theres a lady bothering me to 
see the doctor That isnt asking It’s telling 

REDPENNY Well, 1s the lady bothering you 
any reason for you to come bothenng me 
when I’m busy? 

emmy Have you seen the papers? 

REDPENNY No 

emmy Not seen the birthday honors? 

REDPENNY [begenning to swear] What the— 

Emy Now, now, ducky! 

REDPENNY What do you suppose I care 
about the birthday honors? Get out of this 
with your chattering Dr Ridgeon will be 
down before I have these letters ready Get 
out 

envy Dr Ridgeon wont never be down any 
more, young man 

She detects dust on the console and ıs down on 
at ummedtately 

REDPENNY [yumping up and folloning her] 
What? 

Emmy He’s been made a knight Mind you 
dont go Dr Ridgeoning him in them letters 
Sır Colenso Ridgeon 1s to be is name now 

REDPENNY I’m jolly glad 

emmy J never was so taken aback I always 
thought his great discoveries was fudge (let 
alone the mess of them) with ns drops of 
blood and tubes full of Maltese fever and 
the hke Now he’ll have a rare laugh at me 

REDPENNY Serve you night! It was hke 
your cheek to talk to him about science [He 
returns to hts table and resumes fas writing] 

emmy Oh, I dont think much of science, 
and neither will you when youve lived as long 
with ıt as I have Whats on my mind 1s 
answering the door Old Sir Patrick Cullen 
has been here already and left first congratu- 
lations—hadnt tıme to come up on Ins way 
to the hospital, but was determined to be first 
—coming back, he said All the rest will be 
here too the knocker will be going all day 
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What I’m afraid of 1s that the doctor’ll want 
a footman hke all the rest, now that he’s Sir 
Colenso Mind dont you go putting him up 
to 1t, ducky, for he’ll never have any comfort 
with anybody but me to answer the door I 
hnow who to let in and who to keep out And 
that reminds me of the poor lady I thmk he 
ought tosee her She’s just the lind that puts 
him in a good temper [She dusts Redpenny’s 
papers} 

repPENNY I tell you he cant see anybody 
Do go away, Emmy How ean I work with 
you dusting all over me hke this? 

emmy I’m not hindermg you working— 
if you call writing letters workmg There 
goes the bell [She looks out of the nindow] A 
doctor’s carriage Thats more congratula- 
tions [She 1s going out when Sir Colenso Ridgeon 
enters} Have you finshed your two eggs, 
sonny? 

RIDGEON Yes 

emmy Have you put on your clean vest? 

RIDGEON Yes 

emmy Thats my ducky diamond! Now keep 
yourself tidy and dont go messing about and 
dirtying your hands the people are commng 
to congratulate you [She goes out] 

Sır Colenso Redgeon ts a man of fifty who has 
never shaken off hts youth He has the off-handed 
manner and the litle audacttes of address which 
a shy and sensitive man acquires ın breaking 
humself wn to intercourse nith all sorts and con- 
ditions af men Hts face ts a good deal lined, 
his movements are sloner than, for instance, 
Redpenny’s, and his flaren hair has lost tts 
lustre, but in figure and manner he ts more the 
young man than the titled physican Even the 
dines tn hus face are those of overwork and rest- 
less scepticism, perhaps partly of curtosty and 
appetite, rather than that of age Just at present 
the announcement of his Antghthood in the morn- 
ing papers makes iam specially self-conscious, 
and consequently specially off-hand nith Red- 
penny 

Ripcton Have you seen the papers? Youll 
have to alter the name im the letters if you 
haynt 

ReDPEWNY Emmy has just told me I'm 
awfully glad I— 

Riparo Enough, young man, enough 
You will soon get accustomed to it 

RFpPFNN’ They ought to have done it 
years ago 

RIDGEON They wouldhave,only they couldnt 
stand Emmy opening the door, I daresay 


emmy fat the door, announcing] Dr Shoe- 
maker [Ske xuthdrans] 

A middle-aged gentleman, nell dressed, comes 
ın nith a friendly but propitatory air, not quite 
sure of hes reception Hts combination of soft 
manners and responsive kindliness, niih a certan 
unse:zable reserve and a famhar yet foreign 
chiselling of feature, reveal the Jew in ths 
instance the handsome gentlemanly Jen, gone a 
hitle pgeon-breasied and stale after thirty, as 
handsome young Jews often do, but still decidedly 
good-looking 

THE GENTLEMAN Do you remember me? 
Schutzmacher University College school 
and Belsize Avenue Loony Schutzmacher, 
you know 

nipaeon What! Loony! [He shakes hands 
cordially} Why, man, I thought you were 
dead long ago Sit down [Schutsmacher sits 
on the couch Redgeon on the chair betneen tt and 
the nindow} Where have you been these 
thirty years? 

SCHUTZMACHER In general practice, until 
a few months ago Ive retired 

nipsEon Well done, Loony! I wish J could 
afford to retre Was your practicen London? 

SCHUTZMACHER No 

ripaeon Fashionable coast practice, I 
suppose 

SCHUTZMACHER How could I afford to buy 
1 fashionable practice? I hadnt a rap I set 
up in a manufacturing town in the midlands 
in a httle surgery at ten shillings a week 

RIDGEON And made your fortune? 

SCHUT7MACHER Well, I’m pretty comfort- 
able I have a place in Hertfordshire besides 
our flat in town If you ever want a quiet 
Saturday to Monday, I'll take you down in 
my motor at an hour’s notice 

Ripgeon Just rolling in money! I wish you 
nich g p `s would teach me how to mahe some 
Whats the secret of 1t? 

SCHUTZMACHER Oh, m my case the secret 
was simple enough, though I suppose I 
should have got into trouble if 1t had at- 
tracted any notice And I’m afraid youll 
think it rather infra dig 

RipGeoN Oh, I have an open mind What 
was the seeret? 

SCHUTZMACHER Well, the secret was just 
two words 

RIDGEON Not Consultation Free, was it? 

SCHUTZMACHER [shocked] No, no Really! 

RIDGFON [apologetic] Of course not I was 
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SCHUTZMACHER My two words were simply 
Cure Guaranteed 

RIDGEON [admiring] Cure Guaranteed! 

SCHUTZMACHER Guaranteed After all, 
thats what everybody wants from a doctor, 
isnt 3t? 

nipGEOW My dear Loony, it was an inspira- 
tion Was it on the brass plate? 

SCHUTZMACHER There was no brass plate 
It was a shop window red, you know, with 
black lettermg Doctor Leo Schutzmacher, 
LRCP MRCS Advice and medicine six- 
pence Cure Guaranteed 

RIDGEON And the guarantee proved sound 
mine times out of ten, eh? 

SCHUTZMACHER [rather hurt at so moderate 
an esiimate] Oh, much oftener than that 
You see, most people get well all nght if they 
are careful and you give them a little sensible 
advice And the medicine really did them 
good Parnsh’s Chemical Food phosphates, 
you know. One tablespoonful to a twelve- 
ounce bottle of water nothing better, no 
matter what the case is 

RIDGEON Redpenny make a note of Par- 
nish’s Chemical Food 

SCHUTZMACHER I take ıt myself, you know, 
when I feel run down Goodbye You dont 
mind my calling, do you? Just to congratulate 
you 

RIDGEON Delighted, my dear Loony 
Come to lunch on Saturday next week Bong 
your motor and take me down to Hertford 

SCHUTZMACHER I will We shall be de- 
hghted Thank you Goodbye [He goes out 
mith Ridgeon, who returns ammedzately] 

REDPENNY Old Paddy Cullen was here 
before you were up, to be the first to con- 
gratulate you 

RIDGEON Indeed Who taught you to speak 
of Sir Patneck Cullen as old Paddy Cullen, 
you young ruffian? 

REDPENNY You never call him anything 
else 

ripceon Not now that I am Sır Colenso 
Next thing, you fellows will be calling me old 
Colly Ridgeon 

REDPENNY We do, at St Anne’s 

RIDGEON Yach! Thats what makes the 
medical student the most disgusting figure 
in modern exwilzahon No veneration, no 
manners—no— 

enmy [at the door, announcing] Sir Patrick 
Cullen [She retires] 

Sir Pairich Cullen 1s more than twenty years 
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older than Ridgeon, not yet quite at the end of has 
tether, but near it and resigned to 1t His name, 
his plain, downright, sometvmes rather arid com- 
mon sense, hs large build and stature, the ab- 
sence of those odd moments of ceremomal ser- 
vilty by nich an old English doctor sometimes 
shews you what the status of the profession was 
in England in his youth, and an occasional turn 
of speech, are Irish, but he has lwed all Ins life 
tn England and ts thoroughly acclimatized His 
manner to Ridgeon, nhom he likes, 1s whimsical 
and fatherly to others he ts a little gruff and 
uninuiting, apt to substtiute more or less expres- 
sive grunts for articulate speech, and generally 
indisposed, at his age, to make much social effort 
He shakes Ridgeon’s hand and beams at hım 
cordially and jocularly 

SIR PATRICK Well, young chap Is your hat 
too small for you, eh? 

RIDGEON Mauch too small I owe it all to 
you s 

SIR PATRICK Blarney, my boy Thank you 
all the same [He sits zn one of the armchairs 
near the fireplace Ridgeon sits on the couch] 
Ive come to talk to you a bit [To Redpenny] 
Young man get out 

REDPENNY Certamly, Sw Patrich [He 
collects his papers and makes for the door} 

SIR PATRICK Thank you Thats a good lad 
[Redpenny vanishes] They all put up with me, 
these young chaps, because I’m an old man, 
a real old man, not hke you Youre only be- 
ginning to give yourself the airs of age Did 
you ever see a boy cultivating a moustache? 
Well, a middle-aged doctor cultivating a grey 
head 1s much the same sort of spectacle 

RIDGEON Good Lord! yes I suppose so 
And I thought that the days of my vamty 
were past Tell me at what age does a man 
leave off bemg a fool? 

SIR PATRICK Remember the Frenchman 
who asked his grandmother at what age we 
get free from the temptations of love The old 
woman said she didnt know [Ridgeon laughs] 
Well, I make you the same answer But the 
world’s growing very interesting to me now, 
Colly 

RIDGEON You keep up your interest in 
science, do you? 

SIR PATRICK Lord! yes Modern science 1s 
a wonderful thing Look at your great dis- 
covery! Look at all the great discovenes! 
Where are they leading to? Why, right back 
to my poor dear old father’s ideas and dis- 
coveries He’s been dead now over forty 
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years Oh, it’s very interesting 

nipseo\ Well, theres nothing hke progress, 
is there? 

sin patrick Dont misunderstand me, my 
boy I'm not behttlng your discovery Most 
discoveries are made regularly every fifteen 
years, and it’s fully a hundred and fifty since 
jours was made last Thats something to be 
proud of But your discovery ’s not new It’s 
only inoculation My father practised mocula- 
tion until at was made criminal m eighteen- 
forty That broke the poor old man’s heart, 
Colly he died oft And now st turns out that 
my father was nght after all Youve brought 
us back to inoculation 

nipceoy I know nothing about smallpox 
My hne 1s tuberculosis and typhoid and 
plague But of course the prinmple of all 
vacemes 1s the same 

SIR patrick Tuberculosis? M-m-m-m! 
Youve found outhow to cureconsumption, eh? 

nipseon I believe so 

SIR PATRICK Ah jes It’s very interesting 
What ıs 1t the old cardinal says ın Browmng's 
play? “I has e known four and twenty leaders 
of revolt ” Well, Ive known over thirty men 
that found out how to cure consumption 
Why do people go on dying of 1t, Colly? 
Devilment, I suppose There was my father’s 
old friend George Beddington of Sutton 
Coldfield He discovered the open-air cure 
m eighteen-forty He was rumed and driven 
out of Ins practice for only opening the win- 
dows, and now we wont let a consumptive 
partient have as much as a roof over Ins head 
Oh, 1t’s ver} very interesting to an old man 

RIDGEON You old cynic, you dont believe 
a bit in my discovery 

sin patnich No, no I dont go quite so far 
as that, Colly But still, you remember Jane 
Marsh? 

RIDGEON Jane Marsh? No 

SIR PaTRIch You dont! 

RIDGEON No 

SIR PATRICh You mean to tell me you dont 
remember the woman with the tuberculous 
ulcer on her arm? 

RIDGEON [enlightened] Oh, your washer- 
voman’s daughter Was her name Jane 
Marsh’ I forgot 

sin paTrich Perhaps youve forgotten also 
that you undertook to cure her with Koch’s 
tuberculin 

RIDGEON And mstead of curing her, it 
rotted her arm night of Yes I remember 
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Poor Janet Howes er, she mahes a good hving 
out of that arm now by shewng 1t at medical 
lectures 

SIR PATRICK Still, that wasnt quite what 
you intended, was 1t? 

RIDGEON I took my chance of 3t 

SIR PATRICK Jane did, you mean 

RIDGEON Well, it’s always the patient who 
has to take the chance when an expenment 
1s necessary And we can find out nothng 
without experiment 

stn PATRICK What did you find out from 
Jane’s case? 

nipoEon I found out that the moculation 
that ought to cure sometimes kills 

SIR PATRICK I could have told you that Ive 
tned these modern inoculations a bit myself 
Ive killed people with them; and Ive cured 
people with them, but I gave them up be- 
cause I never could tell which I was going 
to do 

ripen [taking a pamphlet from a draner ın 
the nriting-table and handing tt to hum} Read 
that the next time you have an hour to spare, 
and youll find out why 

sir PaTRIch [grumbling and fumbling for his 
spectacles} Oh, bother your pamphlets Whats 
the practice of it? (Looking at the pamphlet] 
Opsonin? What the devil 1s opsonin? 

ripGeEon Opsonin is what you butter the 
disease germs with to make y our winte blood 
corpuscles eat them [He sets donn again on 
the couch] 

sir patrich Thats not new Ise heard this 
notion that the white corpuscles—what 1s 1t 
that whats his name?—Metchmkoff—calls 
them? 

RIDGEON Phagocytes 

SIR Patrick Aye, phagocytes yes, yes, 
yes Well, I heard ths theory that the phago- 
cytes eat up the disease germs years ago 
long before you came into fashion Besides, 
they dont always eat them 

nipcEo\ They do when jou butter them 
with opsomin 

SIR PATRICh Gammon 

RIDGEON No it’s not gammon What it 
comes to im practice is this The phagocytes 
wont eat the microbes unless the microbes 
are nicely buttered for them Well, the 
patient manufactures the butter for himself 
all nght, but my discovery is that the manu- 
facture of that butter, which I call opsonin, 
goes on in the system by ups and downs— 
Nature being always rhythmncal, you Lnow 
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—and that what the moculation does 1s to 
stumulate the ups or downs as the case may 
be. If we had inoculated Jane Marsh when 
her butter factory was on the up-grade, we 
should have cured her arm But we got in on 
the down-grade and lost her arm for her I 
call the up-grade the positive phase and the 
down-grade the negative phase Everything 
depends on your moculating at the nght 
moment Inoculate when the patient is in 
the negative phase and you lull moculate 
when the patient 1s in the positive phase and 
you cure, 

SIR PATRICE And pray how are you to 
know whether the patient 1s im the positive 
or the negative phase? 

RipGEON Send a drop of the patient’s blood 
to the laboratory at St Anne’s, and in fifteen 
minutes I'll give you his opsomm mdex in 
figures If the figure is one, inoculate and 
cure if 1t’s under pomt eight moculate and 
loll Thats my discovery the most important 
that has been made since Harvey discovered 
the arculation of the blood My tuberculosis 
patients dont die now 

SIR PATRICE And mime do when my m- 
oculation catches them in the negative phase, 
as you call it Eh? 

RIDGEON Precisely To myect a vaccine 
into a patient without first testing his opsonin 
iS as near murder as a respectable practi- 
toner can get If I wanted to loll a man I 
should lull him that way 

ESY [looking zn] Will you see a lady that 
wants her husband’s lungs cured? 

RIDGEON [¢mpatiently| No Havnt I told you 
T will see nobody? [Zo Str Patrich| I ive in a 
state of siege ever since 1t got about that I’m 
a magician who can cure consumption with 
a drop ofserum [To Emmy] Dont come tome 
again about people who have no appoint- 
ments I tell you I can see nobody 

exaury Well, 71 tell her to wait a bit 

RIDGEON [furious] Youll tell her I cant see 
her. and send her away do you hear? 

Eny [unmoved] Well will you see Mr 
Cutler Walpole? He dont want a cure he 
only wants to congratulate you 

RIDGEON Of course Shew hım up [She 
turns to go| Stop [To Sir Patrich| I want two 
minutes more with you between ourselves 
[To Emmy] Emmy ask Mr Walpole to wait 
just two minutes while I fimish a consulta- 
ton 

exuy Oh hellwatallnght He’s tallang 
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to the poor lady [She goes out] 

SIR PATRICK Well? what 1s 1t? 

RipGeow Dont laugh at me I want your 
advice 

SIR PATRICK Professional advice* 

RipceON Yes Theressomething the matter 
with me I dont know what it is 

SIR patrick Neither dol I suppose youve 
been sounded 

RIDGEON Yes of course Theres nothmng 
wrong with any of the organs nothing special 
anyhow. But I have a curious aching I dont 
know where I cant localize ıt Sometimes 
I think 1t’s my heart sometimes I suspect 
my spine It doesnt exactly hurt me, but it 
unsettles me completely I feel that some- 
thing is going to happen And there are other 
symptoms Scraps of tunes come mto my 
head that seem to me very pretty, thoug 
theyre quite commonplace E 

SIR PATRICE Do you hear voices? 

RIDGEON No 

SIR PATRICK I’m glad of that. When my 
patients tell me that theyve made a greater 
discovery than Harvey, and that they hear 
voices, I lock them up 

RIpGEON You think I’m mad! Thats just 
the suspicion that has come across me once 
or twice Tell me the truth I can bear it. 

SIR PATRICK Youresure there arenovoices® 

RIDGEOV Quite sure 

sir PATRICK Then it’s only foolishness 

RmpGEON Have you ever met anything lke 
1t before in your practice? 

SIR PATRICK Oh, yes often It’s very com- 
mon between the ages of seventeen and 
twenty-two It sometimes confes on again at 
forty or thereabouts Youre a bachelor, you 
see It’s not senous—if youre careful 

RmGEON About my food? 

SIR PATRICE No about your behavior 
Theres nothmg wrong with your spme, and 
theres nothmg wrong with your heart; but 
theres something wrong with your common 
sense. Youre not gomg to die, but you may 
be going to make a fool of yourself So be 
careful 

RIDGEON I see you dont beheve in my 
discovery Well, sometimes I dont believe in 
it myself Thank you all the same Shall we 
have Walpole up* 

sin patrick Oh have hm up [Ridgeon 
rings| He’s a clever operator 1s Walpole, 
though he’s only one of your chloroform 
surgeons In my early days, you made your 
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man drunk, and the porters and students 
held hım down, and you had to set your teeth 
and finish the job fast Nowadays you work 
at your ease, and the pain doesnt come until 
afterwards, when youve taken your cheque 
and rolled up your bag and left the house 
I tell you, Colly, chloroform has done a lot 
of mischief It’s enabled every fool to be a 
surgeon 

nipazon [to Emmy, who answers the bell] 
Shew Mr Walpole up 

rmy He's talking to the lady 

RIDGEON [exasperated] Did I not tell you— 

Emmy goes out mihout heeding lam He gives 
1t up, nith a shrug, and plants lamself nith hts 
back to the console, leamng resignedly against it 

sir Patrick I know your Cutler Walpoles 
and their hke Theyve found out that a man’s 
body’s full of bits and scraps of old organs he 
has no mortal use for Thanks to chloroform, 
you can cut half a dozen of them out without 
leaving hım any the worse, except for the 
illness and the guineas it costs him I knew 
the Walpoles well fifteen years ago The 
father used to smp off the ends of people’s 
uvulas for fifty guineas, and paint throats 
with caustic every day for a year at two 
guineas a time Hs brother-in-law extir- 
pated tonsils for two hundred guineas until 
he took up women’s cases at double the fees 
Cutler himself worked hard at anatomy to 
find something fresh to operate on, and at 
last he got hold of something he calls the 
nuciform sac, which he’s made quite the 
fashion People pay him five hundred guineas 
to cut it out They mht as well get their 
hair cut for all the difference 1t makes, but 
I suppose they feel important after 1t You 
cant go out to dinner now without your 
neighbor bragging to you of some useless 
operation or other 

FuMy [announcing] Mr Cutler Walpole 
[She goes out] 

Cutler Walpole ts an energetic, unhesttating 
man of forty, nith a cleanly modelled face, very 
decisive and symmetrical about the shortsh, 
salient, rather pretty nose, and the three trimly 
turned corners made by hus chin and gans In 
comparison nath Redgeon's delicate broken hnes, 
and Str Patrick's softly rugged aged ones, his 
face looks machine-made and beesnazed, but hus 
scrutinsing, daring eyes give tt life and force 
He seems never at a loss, never mn doubt one 
Jeels that tf he made a mstake he nould male 
tt thoroughly and firmy He has neat, rell- 
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nourished hands, short arms, and ıs buli for 
strength and compactness rather than for height 
He 1s smartly dressed nith a fancy narsicoat, a 
richly colored scarf secured by a handsome ring, 
ornaments on his naich chan, spats on his shoes, 
and a general air of the nell-to-do sportsman 
about iim He goes straight across to Ridgeon 
ond shakes hands nith hım 

WALPOLE My dear Ridgeon, best wishes! 
heartiest congratulations! You deserve it 

nipceon Thank you 

WALPOLE Ås aman, mind you You deserve 
itasaman The opsonin 1s simple rot, as any 
eapable surgeon can tell you, but we're all 
delighted to see your personal qualities 
officially recogmzed Sir Patrick how are 
you? I sent you a paper lately about a hitle 
thing I invented a new saw For shoulder 
blades 

str PATRICK [medttatvely] Yes J gotit It’s 
a good saw a useful, handy instrument 

WALPOLE [confidently] I knew youd see its 
points 

SIR PATRICK Yes I remember that saw 
sixty-five years ago 

watpote What! 

SIR PATRICK It was called a cabinetmaker's 
jimmy then 

watpote Get out! Nonsense! Cabinet- 
maker be— 

ripgeon Neser mind him, Walpole He’s 
jealous, 

watpoLe By the way, I hope I’m not dis- 
turbing you two in anything private 

RIDGEON, No no Sit down I was only con- 
sulting him I’m rather out of sorts Over- 
work, I suppose 

WALPOLE [srzfély] I hnow whats the matter 
with you I can sce it in your compleaion I 
can feel 1t in the grip of your hand 

RIDGEON What is 1t? 

waLroLe Blood-poisonng 

nipaeon Blood-poisoming! Impossible 

WALPOLE I tell you, blood - poisoning 
Ninety-five per cent of the human race suffer 
from chrome blood-poisoning, and die of at 
It’s as simple as A BC Your nueiform sae is 
fall of decaying matter—undigested food 
and waste products—rank ptomaines Now 
you take my advice, Ridgeon Let me cut st 
out for you Youll be another man after- 
wards 

SIR PATRICK Dont you like him as he 1s? 

watpote No I dont I dont hke any man 
who hasnt a healthy circulation I tell you 
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this im an intelligently governed country 
people wouldnt be allowed to go about with 
nuciform sacs, making themselves centres of 
infection The operation ought to be com- 
pulsory 1t’s ten times more important than 
vaccination 

SIR PATRICK Have you had your own sae 
removed, may I ask? 

WALPOLE [triumphantly] I havnt got one 
Look at me! Ive no symptoms I’m as sound 
as a bell About five per cent of the popula- 
tion havnt got any, and I’m one of the five 
percent I'll give you an instance You know 
Mrs Jack Foljambe thesmart Mrs Foljambe? 
I operated at Easter on her sister-in-law, 
Lady Gorran, and found she had the biggest 
sac I ever saw it held about two ounces Well, 
Mrs Foljambe had the nght spint—the 
genuine hygienie instinct She couldnt stand 
her sister-in-law being a clean, sound woman, 
and she simply a whited sepulchre So she 
insisted on my operating on her, too And 
by George, su, she hadnt any sac at all Not 
a trace! Not a rudiment"! I was so taken aback 
—so interested, that I forgot to take the 
sponges out, and was stitching them up 1n- 
side her when the nurse missed them Some- 
how, I’d made sure she’d have an exception- 
ally large one [He sets down on the couch, 
squaring Ius shoulders and shooting his hands 
out of his cuffs as he sets his knuckles akimbo} 

EMMY [looking tn] Sir Ralph Bloomfield 
Bonington 

A long and expectant pause follows thes an- 
nouncement Ali look to the door, but there zs no 
Sir Ralph 

RIDGEON [at last] Where 1s he? 

emmy (looking bach] Drat him, I thought he 
was following me He’s stayed down to talk 
to that lady 

nipGEoN [exploding] I told you to tell that 
lady— [Emmy vanishes] 

WALPOLE [jumping up again] Oh, by the 
way, Ridgeon, that remmnds me Ive been 
talking to that poor girl It’s her husband, 
and she thinks it’s a case of consumption the 
usual wrong diagnosis these damned general 
practitioners ought never to be allowed to 
touch a patient except under the orders of a 
consultant, She’s been describing his symp- 
toms to me, and the case 1s as plain as a pike- 
staff bad blood-poisoming Now she’s poor 
She cant afford to have him operated on 
Well, you send him to me I'll do 1t for no- 
thing Theres room for him in my nursing 
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home I'll put him straight, and feed him up 
and make her happy I lke making people 
happy [He goes to the chair near the aindow| 

EMMY [looking zn] Here he ıs 

Sır Ralph Bloomfield Bonngton wafts hum- 
self into the room Hes a tall man, mith a head 
like a tall and slender egg He has been in his 
tme a slender man, but now, in lus sixth decade, 
his waistcoat has filled out somewhat Ehs far 
eyebrows arch goodnaturedly and uncritically 
He has a most musical voice, his speech ts a 
perpetual anthem, and he never teres of the sound 
of xt He radiates an enormous self-satisfaction, 
cheereng, reassuring, healing by the mere in- 
compatibility of disease or anxtety mith lus 
welcome presence Even broken bones, it ıs sad, 
have been known to unite at the sound of his 
vorce, he 2s a born healer, as independent of 
mere treatment and slallas any Christian scientist 
When he expands into oratory or scientific ex- 
positon, he 1s as energetic as Walpole, but rt os 
mith a bland, volumnous, atmospheric energy, 
which envelops zts subject and its audience, and 
makes interruption or tnattentzon ımpossible, and 
tmposes veneration and credulity on all but the 
strongest minds He ıs known in the medical 
world as B B, and the envy roused by his suc- 
cess in practice 2s softened by the conwectron that 
he ıs, scientifically considered, a colossal hum- 
bug the fact being that, though he knows gust 
as much (and gust as httle) as his contemporaries, 
the qualifications that pass muster in common 
men reveal their weakness when hung on hus 
egregious personality 

B B Aha! Sir Colenso Sir Colenso, eh? 
Welcome to the order of kmghthood 

RIDGEON [shaking hands] Thank you, B B 

B B What! Sır Patrick! And how are we 
today? a httle chilly? a httle stiff? but hale 
and stul the cleverest of us all {Sır Patrick 
grunts] What! Walpole! the absent-mmded 
beggar eh? 

waLPoLe What does that mean? 

B B Have you forgotten the lovely opera 
sınger I sent you to have that growth taken 
off her vocal cords? 

WALPOLE [springing to Ins feet] Great 
heavens, man, you dont mean to say you 
sent her for a throat operation! 

B B [archly] Aha! Haha! Aha! [trelling lhe 
a lark as he shakes hus finger at Walpole] You 
removed her nuciform sac Well, well! force 
of habit! force of habit! Never mind, ne-e-e- 
vermind She got back her voice after 1t, and 
thinks you the greatest surgeon alive, and 
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so you arg, SO you arc, so you are 

waLpote [in a tragic whisper, intensely 
sertous] Blood~poisomng I see I see [He 
sits down again} 

sin patrick And how 1s a certam dis- 
tinguished family getting on under your 
care, Sir Ralph? 

p 8 Our friend Ridgeon will be gratified 
to hear that I have tried his opsonin treat- 
ment on hitle Prmce Henry with complete 
success 

rinceon [startled and anztous} But how— 

B 3B [contenueng] I suspected typhoid the 
head gardener’s boy had 1t, so I just called 
at St Anne’s one day and got a tube of your 
very excellent serum You were out, unfortu- 
nately 

nipceon I hope they explained to you 
carefully— 

D B [waung anay the absurd suggestion] 
Lord bless you, my dear fellow, I didnt need 
any explanations I’d left my wife in the 
carage at the door, and I’d no tame to be 
taught my business by your young chaps 
T hnow all about it Ive handled these anti- 
toxins even since they first came out 

RIDGEON But theyre not anti-tovins, and 
theyre dangerous unless you use them at the 
right time 

sp B» Of course they are Everything 1s 
dangerous unless you tike it at the nmght 
time An apple at breakfast does you good 
an apple at bedtime upsets you for a week 
There are only two rules for anti-toxins 
First, dont be afraid of them second, mject 
them a quarter of an hour before meals, three 
times a day 

RIDGEON [appalled] Great heavens, B B, 
no, no, no 

u B [sneeping on trresistibly} Yes, yes, yes, 
Colly The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating, youknow It was an ummense success 
It acted hhe magic on the httle prince Up 
went his temperature, off to bed I packed 
him, and in 1 weeh he was all nght again, 
and absolutely mmune from ty phond for the 
rest of his hfe The family were very mice 
about it their gratitude was quite touching, 
but I smd they owed it all to you, Ridgeon, 
and I am glad to think that 5 our knighthood 
1s the result 

nparo I am deeply obliged to you 
[Overcome, he sits donn on the char near the 
couch] 
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Come! come! come! dont give way 

nipceon It’s nothing I was a little giddy, 
just now Overwork, I suppose 

wWaLPoLe Blood-poisoning 

B B Overwork! Theres no such thing Ido 
the work of ten men Am I gidd}? No NO 
If } oure not well, you have a disease It may 
be a shght one, but 1t’s a disease And what 
1s a disease? The lodgment in the system of 
a pathogenic germ, and the multipheation of 
that germ What is the remedy? A very 
sımple one Find the germ and kill ıt 

sın PATRICK Suppose theres no germ? 

B B Impossible, Sir Patrick there must 
be a germ else how could the patient be all? 

SIR PATRICK Can you shew me the germ 
of overwork? 

B B No, but why? Why? Because, my dear 
Sir Patrick, though the germ 1s there, it’s 
invisible Nature has given ıt no danger 
signal for us These germs—these bacilh— 
aie translucent bodies, hke glass, hhe wate: 
To make them visible you must stain them 
Well, my dea: Paddy, do what you will, some 
of them wont stam They wont take cochi- 
neal they wont take methylene blue they 
wont take gentian violet they wont take any 
coloring matter Consequently, though we 
Lnow, as scientific men, that they eust, we 
cannot see them But can you disprove thar 
existence’? Can you conceive the disease 
existing without them? Can you, for instance, 
shew me a ease of diphthena without the 
bacillus? 

SIR PATRICK No, but T'I} shew you the same 
bacillus, without the disease, in your own 
throat 

B B No, not the same, Sır Patrick It 1s 
an entirely different bacillus, only the two 
are, unfortunately, so exactly ahke that you 
cannot see the difference You must under- 
stand, my dear Sir Patrick, that every one of 
these interesting httle creatures has an mi- 
tator Just as men imitate each other, germs 
maitate each other There is the genuine 
diphtheria bacillus discovered by Loeffler, and 
there 1s the pseudo-baeillus, exactly like it, 
which you could find, as you say, in my own 
throat 

sir paTRIch And how do you tell one from 
the other? 

B B Well, obviously, if the bacillus is the 
genuine Leffler, you hase diphtheria, and 
if 1t’s the pseudo-bacillus, youre quite well 
Nothing simpler Science is always simple 
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and always profound It ıs only the half 
truths that are dangerous Ignorant faddists 
pick up some superficial information about 
germs, and they write to the papers and try 
to discredit science They dupe and mislead 
many honest and worthy people But science 
has a perfect answer to them on every point 

A hittle learning is a dangerous thing 

Dnnk deep, or taste not the Pienan spring 
I mean no disrespect to your generation, Sir 
Patrick some of you old stagers did marvels 
through sheer professional intuition and 
chnical experience, but when I think of the 
average men of your day, ignorantly bleed- 
ing and cupping and purging, and scattering 
germs over their patients from their clothes 
and imstruments, and contrast all that with 
the scientific certamty and simplicity of my 
treatment of the little prince the other day, 
I cant help being proud of my own genera- 
tion the men who were trained on the germ 
theory, the veterans of the great struggle 
over Evolution in the seventies We may 
have our faults, but at least we are men of 
science That 1s why I am taking up your 
treatment, Ridgeon, and pushing it It’s 
scientific [He sits down on the char near the 
couch] 

emmy [at the door, announceng| Dr Blenkin- 
So 

Dr Blenhinsop ıs tn very different case from 
the others He ıs clearly not a prosperous man 
He ıs flabby and shabby, cheaply fed and 
cheaply clothed He has the lnes made by a 
conscrence between his eyes, and the lines made 
by continual money worries all over hus face, cut 
all the deeper as he has seen better days, and 
hails fis well-to-do colleagues as ther contem- 
porary and old hospital friend, though even in 
this he has to struggle nith the diffidence of 
poverty and relegatton to the poorer middle class 

RiDGEON How are you, Blenkinsop? 

BLENKINSOP Ive come to offer my humble 
congratulations Oh dear! all the great guns 
are before me 

B B [patrontzing, but charming] How d’ye 
do, Blenkinsop? How d’ye do? 

BLENKINSOP And Sir Patrick, too! [Sir 
Patrich grunts] 

RIDGEON Youve met Walpole, of course? 

WALPOLE How d’ye do? 

BLENKINSOP It’s the first time Ive had that 
honor In my poor little practice there are 
no chances of meeting you great men I 
know nobody but the St Anne’s men of my 
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own day [Zo Ridgeon] And so youre Si 
Colenso How does it feel? i 

RIDGEON Foolish at first Dont take any 
notice of ıt 

BLENKINSOP I’m ashamed to say J havnt a 
notion what your great discovery is, but I 
congratulate you all the same for the sake of 
old times 

B B [shocked] But, my dear Blenkinsop, 
you used to be rather keen on science 

BLENKINSOP Ah, J used to be a lot of 
things I used to have two or three decent 
suits of clothes, and flannels to go up the 
river on Sundays Look at me now this is 
my best, and 1t must last ti] Christmas What 
can I do? Ive never opened a book since I was 
qualified thirty years ago I used to read the 
medical papers at first, but you know how 
soon a man drops that, besides, I cant 
afford them, and what are they after all but 
trade papers, full of advertisements? Ive 
forgotten all my science whats the use of 
my pretending I havnt? But I have great 
experience chmical experience, and bedside 
experience 1s the mam thing, isnt 1t? 

B B No doubt, always provided, mind you, 
that you have a sound scientific theory to 
correlate your observations at the bedside 
Mere experience by itself is nothing If I 
take my dog to the bedside with me, he sees 
what I see But he learns nothing from ıt 
Why? Because he’s not a scientific dog 

WALPOLE It amuses me to hear you 
physicians and general practitioners talking 
about clinical experience What do you see 
at the bedside but the outside of the patient? 
Well it isnt his outside thats wrong, except 
perhaps in skin cases What you want 1s a 
daily farmlarity with people’s insides, and 
that you can only get at the operating table 
I know what I’m talking about Ive been a 
surgeon and a consultant for twenty years, 
and Ive never known a general practitioner 
right m his diagnosis yet Bring them a per- 
fectly simple case, and they diagnose cancer, 
and arthritis, and appendicitis, and every 
other itis, when any really experienced sur- 
geon can see that 1t’s a plam case of blood- 
poisoning 

BLENKINSOP Ah, 1t’s easy for you gentle- 
men to talk, but what would you say 1f you 
had my practice? Except for the workmen’s 
clubs, my patients are all clerks and shop- 
men They darent be ill they cant afford it 
And when they break down, what can I do 
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for them? You can send your people to St 
Moritz or to Egypt, or recommend horse 
exercise or motoring or champagne jelly or 
complete change and rest for si. months J 
might as well order my people a slice of the 
moon And the worst of it 1s, I’m too poor to 
heep well myself on the coohimg I have to 

ut up with Ive such a wretched digestion, 
and IJooh1t How am I to inspire confidence? 
{He sits disconsolately on the couch] 

nipceon [resilessly] Dont, Blenkinsop it’s 
too painful The most tragic thing in the 
world is a sick doctor 

watroLte Yes, by George 1t’s hhe a bald- 
headed man trying to sell a hair restorer 
Thank God I’m a surgeon! 

B g [sunny] I am never sick Never had 
a day’s iliness nm my hfe Thats what enables 
me to sympathize with my patients 

WALPOLE [interested] What! youre never ill! 

B B Never 

watpoLe Thats interesting I believe you 
have no nuciform sac If you ever do fecl at 
all queer, I should very much hke to have a 
look 

Bon Thank you, my dear fellow, but I’m 
too busy just now 

ripgFon I was just telling them when you 
came in, Blenkinsop, that I have worked 
myself out of sorts 

BLENAINSOP Well, 1t seems presumptuous 
of me to offer a prescription to a great man 
like you, but shill I have great experience, 
and if I might recommend a pound of ripe 
greengages every day half an hour before 
lunch, I’m sure youd find a benefit Theyre 
very cheap 

ringeoN What do you say to that, B B? 

B g {encouragingly] Very sensible, Blen- 
hinsop very sensible indeed I’m delighted 
to see that you disapprove of drugs 

SIR PATRICh [grunts]! 

B r [archly}] Ahat Haha! Did I hearr from 
the fireside armehair the bow-wow of the old 
school defending its drugs? Ah, believe me, 
Paddy, the world would be healthier if every 
chemist’s shop in England were demolished 
Look at the papers! full of scandalous ads er- 
tisements of patent medicines! a huge com- 
mercial s} stem of quachery and poison Well, 
whose fault is it? Ours, I say, ours We set 
the example We spread the superstition 
We taught the people to believe in bottles 
of doctor’s stuff, and now they buy it at the 
stores instead of consulting a medical man 
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WALPOLE Quite true Ive not preseribed a 
drug for the last fifteen cars 

B B Drugs can only repress symptoms 
they cannot eradicate disease The true 
remedy for all discases 15 Nature’s remedy 
Nature and Science are at one, Sir Patnch, 
beheve me, though zou were taught differ- 
ently Nature has provided, m the white 
corpuscles as you call them—ain the phigo- 
eytes as we call them— a natural means of 
devouring and destroying all disease germs 
There 1s at bottom only one genuinely 
scientific treatment for all diseases, and that 
is to stimulate the phagocytes Stimulate 
the phagocytes Drugs are a delusion Tind 
the germ of the disease, prepare from it a 
suitable anti-toxm, inject it three times a 
day quarter of an hour before meals, and 
whatis the result? The phagocytes are stimu- 
lated, they devour the disease, ind the 
patient recovers—unless, of course, he’s too 
far gone That, J take it, 1s the essence of 
Ridgeon’s discovery 

sin PATRICh [dreamily] As I sit here, I seem 
to hear my poor old father talking again 

B B [msing in incredulous amazement} Your 
father! But, Lord bless my soul, Paddy , your 
father must have been an older man than 
you 

SIR PATRICK Word for word almost, he said 
what you say No more drugs Nothing but 
inoculation 

B B [almost contemptuously] Inoculation! 
Do you mean smallpox inoculation? 

str patnich Yes In the privacy of our 
family circle, sir, mj father used to declare 
his behef that smallpox inoculation was good 
not only for smallpox, but for all fey ers 

B B [suddenly rising to the new idea nith 
ımmensernterestand excitement} What! Ridgeon 
did you hear that? Sır Patrich I am more 
struch by what jou have just told me than 
J can well express Your father, sir, antici 
pated a discovery ofm} own Listen, Walpole 
Blenkinsop attend one moment You will all 
be intensely interested nm this I was put on 
the trach by accident I had a typhoid case 
and a tetanus case side by side in the hospital 
a beadle and a city missionary Think of 
what that meant for them, poor fellows' Can 
a beadle be dignified with typhoid? Can 2 
mussionary be eloquent with lochjaw? No 
NO Well I gotsome typhoid anti-toxin from 
Ridgeon and a tube of Viuldooles’s ant- 
tetanus serum But the missionary jerked 
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all my things off the table m one of his 
paroaysms, and in replacing them I put 
Ridgeon’s tube where Muldooley’s ought to 
have been The consequence was that I 
moculated the typhoid case for tetanus and 
the tetanus case for typhoid [The doctors look 
greatly concerned B B, undamped,. smiles 
truumphantly| Well, they recovered THEY 
RECOVERED Except for a touch of St Vitus’s 
dance the missionary’s as well today as ever, 
and the beadle’s ten times the man he was 

BLENKINSOP Ive known things hke that 
happen They cant be explained 

B B [severely] Blenkinsop thereis nothing 
that cannot be explained by science What 
did I do? Did I fold my hands helplessly and 
say that the case could not be explained? 
By no means I sat down and used my brains 
I thought the case out on scientific principles 
T asked myself why didnt the missionary die 
of typhoid on top of tetanus, and the beadle 
of tetanus on top of typhoid? Theres a prob- 
lem for you, Ridgeon Think, Sir Patrick 
Reflect, Blenkinsop Look at 1t without pre- 
judice, Walpole What is the real work of 
the anti-toxin? Simply to stimulate the pha- 
gocytes Very well But so long as you stimu- 
late the phagocytes, what does ıt matter 
which particular sort of serum you use for 
the purpose? Haha! Eh? Do you see? Do you 
grasp it? Ever since that Ive used all sorts 
of anti-toxins absolutely imdiscriminately, 
with perfectly satisfactory results I mocu- 
lated the httle prince with your stuff, Rid- 
geon, because I wanted to give you a hft, 
but two years ago I tred the experment of 
treating a scarlet fever case with a sample 
of hydrophobia serum from the Pasteur Insti- 
tute, and it answered capitally It stimulated 
the phagocytes, and the phagocytes did the 
rest That ıs why Sir Patrick’s father found 
that inoculation cured all fevers It stimu- 
lated the phagocytes [He throws himself into 
his chair, exhausted mith the triumph of his 
demonstration, and beams magnificently on them] 

EMMY [looking in] Mr Walpole your motor’s 
come for you, andıt’s frightening Sır Patrick’s 
horses, so come along quick 

WALPOLE [rising] Goodbye, Ridgeon 

RIDGEON Goodbye, and many thanks 

B B You see my pomt, Walpole? 

ex[xy He cant wait, Sr Ralph The 
carriage will be into the area if he dont 
come 

WALPOLE I’m coming [Zo B B] Theres 
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nothing in your point phagocytosis 1s pure 
rot the cases are all blood-poisonmng, and the 
kmfe is the real remedy Bye-bye, Sır Paddy 
Happy to have met you, Mr Blenkmsop 
Now, Emmy [He goes out, followed by Emmy) 

B B [sadly] Walpole has no intellect A 
mere surgeon Wonderful operator, but, 
after all, what 1s operating? Only manual 
labor Bram—srain remains master of the 
situation The nuciform sac is utter nonsense 
theres no such organ It’s a mere accidental 
lank in the membrane, occurring in perhaps 
two-and-a-half per cent of the population Of 
course I’m glad for Walpole’s sake that the 
operation 1s fashionable, for he’s a dear good 
fellow, and after all, as I always tell people, 
the operation will do them no harm indeed, 
Ive known the nervous shake-up and the 
fortmght in bed do people a lot of good after 
a hard London season, but still 1t’s a shock- 
ing fraud [Rzseng] Well, I must be todding 
Goodbye, Paddy [Sir Patrich grunts}, good- 
bye, goodbye Goodbye, my dear Blenkinsop, 
goodbye! Goodbye, Ridgeon Dont fret about 
your health you know what to do if your 
liver is sluggish, a httle mercury never does 
any harm If you feel restless, try bromide 
If that doesnt answer a stimulant, you know 
a httle phosphorus and strychnine If you 
cant sleep, tnonal, trional, trion— 

SIR PATRICK [dryly] But no drugs, Colly, 
remember that 

B B [firmly] Certamly not Quite nght, 
Sir Patrick As temporary expedients, of 
course, but as treatment, no, No Keep away 
from the chemist’s shop, my dear Ridgeon, 
whatever you do 

RIDGEON [gong to the door mith ham] I will 
And thank you for the hmghthood Goodbye 

B B [stopping at the door, mith the beam in his 
eye trinkling a liile| By the way, who’s your 


patient? 
rmpGEoN Who? 
B B Downstars Charming woman 


Tuberculous husband 

RIDGEON Is she there still? 

EMMY [looking an] Come on, Sir Ralph your 
wife’s warting in the carriage 

B 8 [suddenly sobered| Oh! Goodbye [He 
goes out almost precipitately | 

RIDGEON Emmy 1s that woman there still? 
If so, tell her once for all that I cant and 
wont see her Do you hear? 

emmy Oh, she aint in a hurry she doesnt 
mind how long she warts [She goes out] 
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pienninsop I must be off, too every half- 
hour I spend away from my work costs me 
eighteenpence Goodbye, Sir Patrick 

sır PATRICK Goodbye Goodbye 

nipcEon Come to lunch with me some day 
this week 

nuenkrxsor I cant afford xt, dear boy, and 
it would put me off my own food for a week 
Thank you all the same 

ripceon [uneasy at Blenkinsop’s poverty] 
Can I do nothing for you? 

BLenkinsop Well, if you have an old frock- 
coat to spare? you see, what would be an old 
one for you would be a new one for me, so 
remember me the next time you turn out 
your wardrobe Goodbye [He hurries out] 

RIDGEON [looking after him] Poor chap! 
[Turning to Sir Patrick} So thats why they 
made me a khmght! And thats the medical 
profession! 

SIR PATRICK And a very good profession, 
too, my lad When you hnow as much as I 
know of the ignorance and superstition of 
the patients, youll wonder that we're half as 
good as we are 

nipcEow We're not a profession we're a 
conspiracy 

sir PaTRIch All professions are conspuacies 
against the laty And we cant all be geniuses 
lke you Every fool can get ml, but every fool 
cant be a good doctor there are not enough 
good ones to go round And for all you know, 
Bloomfield Bomngton lulls less people than 
you do 

nipceon Oh, very hhely But he really 
ought to know the difference between a 
vaccine and an anti-toxin Stimulate the 
phagocytes! The vaccine doesnt affect the 
phagocytes at all He’s all wrong hopelessly, 
dangerously wrong To put a tube of serum 
into his hands 1s murder simple murder 

eumy [returnng] Now, Sir Patrich How 
long more are you going to heep them horses 
standing in the draught? 

sin patrick Whats that to you, you old 
catamaran? 

En Come, come, now! none of jour 
temper tome And 1t’s time for Colly to get 
to his work 

ripseo\ Behave yourself, Emmy Get out 

Ex Oh, I learnt how to behave myself 
before I learnt you to do it I know what 
doctors are sitting talking together about 
themselves when they ought to be with therr 
poor patients And I hnow what horses are, 


Sır Patrıch I was brought up m the country 
Now be good and come along 
SIR PATRICh [rising] Very well, very well, 
very well Goodbye, Colly [He pats Ridgeon 
on the shoulder and goes out, turning for a 
moment at the door to look medttatively at Lmmy 
and say ith grave conviction} You are an ugly 
old devil, and no mistake 
emmy [Aighly indignant, calling after hm] 
Youre no beauty yourself [To Ridgeon, much 
flustered] Theyve no manners, they think 
they can say what they lke to me, and you 
set them on, you do I'll teach them their 
places Here now are you going to see that 
poor thing or are you not? 
ripceon I tell you for the fiftieth time I 
wont see anybody Send her away 
emmy Oh, I’m tired of bemg told to send 
her away What good will that do her? 
ripceon Must I get angry with jou, 
Emmy 
Emmy [coaxing] Come now just see her for 
a minute to please me theres a good boy 
She’s given me half-a-crown She thinks it's 
hfe and death to her husband for her to see 
ou 
k nipceon Values her busband’s hfe at half- 
a-crown! 
emmy Wel, s all she can afford, poor 
lamb Them others think nothing of half-a- 
sovereign just to talh about themselves to 
you, the sluts! Besides, she'll put you in a 
good temper for the day, because it’s a good 
deed to see her, and she’s the sort that gets 
round you 
nipceon Well, she hasnt done so badly 
For half-a-crown she’s had a consultation 
with Sir Ralph Bloomfield Bommgton and 
Cutler Walpole Thats six guineas’ worth to 
start with I daresay she’s consulted Blenkin- 
sop too thats another eghteenpence 
emmy Then youll sce her for me, wont 
you? 
ripceo\ Oh, send her up and be hanged 
{Emmy trots out, satrsfied, Ridgeon calls) Red- 
penny! “ 
REDPFNNY [appearing at the door] Whats it? 
nipceov Theres a patient coming up If 
she hasnt gone im five minutes, come in with 
an urgent call from the hospital forme You 
understand she’s to have a strong hint to go 
ReDPENNY Right Ot (He vanishes] 
Ridgeon goes to the glass, and arranges hts 
he a little 


Ean [announcing] Mrs Doobidad [Redgeon 
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leaves the glass and goes to the mriting-table] 
The lady comes in Emmy goes out and shuts 
thedoor Ridgeon sho has put on an impenetrable 
and rather distant professional manner, turns to 
the lady and nutes her by a gesture, to sit down 
on the couch 
Mrs Dubedat 1s beyond all demur an arrest- 
angly good-loolang young moman She has some- 
iang of the grace and romance of a nild creature, 
ath a good deal of the elegance and dignity of a 
fine lady Etdgeon, nho ts extremely susceptible 
to the beauty of women instinctively assumes the 
defensive at once and hardens ius manner still 
more He has an wmpression that she ts very sell 
dressed, but she has a figure on mhich any dress 
would lool. well, and carrıes herself nith the un- 
affected distinction of a woman who has never 
an her life suffered from those doubts and fears 
as to her social position mhich spoil the manners 
of most middling people She ts tall, slender and 
strong, has dark ha:r, dressed so as to look hie 
har and not life a bird’s nest or a pantaloon’s 
wig (fashion wavering gust then betreen these 
tro models), has unexpectedly narrow, subtle, 
darh-fringed eyes that alter her expression dts- 
turbingly when she is exctted and flashes them 
aide open, ws softly impetuous wn her speech and 
sriftin her movements, and ts gust now tn mortal 
anxiety She carries a portfolto 
uns DUBEDAT [27 low urgent tones} Doctor— 
RIDGEON [eurtly] Wat Before you begin 
let me tell you at once that I can do nothing 
for you My hands are full I sent you that 
message by my old servant You would not 
take that answer 
URS DUBEDAT How could I? 
RIDGEON You bribed her 
MRS DUBEDAT J— 
ripGeoN That doesnt matter She coaxed 
me to see you Well, you must take it from 
me now that with all the good will m the 
world, I cannot undertake another case 
us puBEDAT Doctor you must save my 
husband You must When I explain to you, 
you will see that you must It ıs not an ordi- 
nary case, not hke any other case Hé1s not 
hhe anybody else in the world oh, behereme, 
he ıs not I can prove itto you | fingering her 
portfolto] I have brought some things to shew 
you And you can save hm the papers say 
you can 
nipcEow Whats the matter’ Tuberculosis? 
urs puBEDAT Yes His left lung— 
RIDGEON Yes you neednt tell me about 
that. 
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MRS DuBEDAT You can cure him, if only 
you will It is true that you can, isnt it? [Zn 
great distress} Oh, tell me, please 

RIDGEON [warningly| You are going to be 
quiet and self-possessed, arnt you? - 

MRS DUBEDAT Yes I beg your pardon I 
know I shouldnt— [Gung nay agam) Oh, 
please, say that you can, and then I shall be 
all nght 

RIDGEON [huffily] I am not a curemonger 
if you want cures, you must go to the people 
who sell them [Recovering himself, ashamed 
of the tone of his own voice} But I have at the 
hospital ten tuberculous patents whose lives 
I beheve I can save 

MIRS DUBEDAT Thank God! 

RIDGEON Wait a moment Try to think of 
those ten patients as ten shipwrecked men 
on a raft—a raft that is barely large enough 
to save them—that will not support one 
more Another head bobs up through the 
waves at the side Another man begs to be 
taken aboard He implores the captain of 
the raft to save him But the captain can 
only do that by pushing one of hs ten off 
the raft and drowmmng him to make room for 
the new comer That 1s what you are asking 
me to do 

MRS DUBEDAT But how can that be® I dont 
understand Surely— 

RIDGEON You must take my word for it 
that ıt ıs so My laboratory, my staff, and 
myself are working at full pressure We are 
domg our utmost The treatment is a new 
one It takes tme means, and shill, and 
there ıs not enough for another case Our 
ten cases are already chosen cases Do you 
understand what I mean by chosen? 

uins DUBEDAT Chosen No I cant under- 
stand 

RIDGEON [sternly] You must understand 
Youve got to understand and to face ıt In 
every single one of those ten cases I have 
had to consider, not only whether the man 
could be saved, but whether he was worth 
saving There were fifty cases to choose from, 
and forty had to be condemned to death 
Some of the forty had young wives and help- 
less children If the hardness of their cases 
could have saved them they would have been 
saved ten times over Ive no doubt your case 
isa hard one I can see the tears ın your eyes 
[she hastly ntpes her eyes} I know that you 
have a torrent of entreaties ready for me 
the moment I stop speaking, but 1t’s no use. 
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You must go to another doctor 

Mrs puBEDAT But can you give me the 
name of another doctor who understands 
your secret? 

pipceo\ Lhavenosecret Jam nota quach 

MRS DUBEDAT I beg your pardon I didnt 
mean to say anything wrong I dont under- 
stand how to speak to you Oh pray dont be 
offended 

nipcron [again a little ashamed) There! 
there! never mind [He relaxes and sits donn] 
After all, I’m talking nonsense I daresay I 
am a quack, a quack with a qualification But 
my discovery 1s not patented 

mns pupepar Then can any doctor cure 
my husband? Oh, why dont they do 1t? I 
have tried so many I have spent so much 
If only you would give me the name of 
another doctor 

niparon Tyery man i this street is a 
doctor But outside myself and the handful 
of men I am training at St Anne’s, there 1s 
nobody as yet who has mastered the opsonin 
treatment And we are full up? I’m sorry, 
but that is all I can say [Rising] Good 
mormng 

MRS DUBEDAT (suddenly and desperately tal- 
ing some dranings from her portfolio] Doctor 
look at these You understand drawings you 
have good ones m your waiting-room Look 
at them They are his work 

RIDGEON It’s no use my loohing [He looks, 
all the same] Hallo! [He takes one to the sindow 
and studies 11] Yes this is the real thing 
Yes, yes [He looks at another and returns to 
her] These are very clever Theyre un- 
fimshed, arnt they? 

sins DubepAT He gets tired so soon But 
you see, dont you, what a gemus he 1s? You 
see that he 1s worth saving Oh, doctor, I 
married him just to help him to begin I had 
money enough to tide lim over the hard 
years at the beginning—to enable him to 
follow his inspiration until ns gemus was 
recognized And I was useful to him as a 
model his drawings of me sold quite quichly 

RipseoN Haye you got one? 

MRS DUBEDAT [producing anotker] Only this 
onc It was the first 

RIDGEON [devouring tt nith hts eyes] Thats + 
wonderful drawing Why is it called Jennifer? 

MRS DUREDAT My name is Jennifer 

nipceoN A strange name 

MRS DUBEDAT Notin Cornwall I am Cor- 
mish It's only what you call Guinevere 
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RIDGEON {repeating the names nith a cerlan 
pleasure in them] Gunesere Jennifer [Lool- 
ing agamn ol the draning) Yes 11's really a 
wonderful drawing Excuse me, but may I 
ash 1s 1t for sale? I'l buy it 

MRS pupepat Oh, take 1t It’s my own he 
gave it tome Taheit Take them all Take 
everything, ask any thing, but save nm You 
can you will you must 

REDPENM [entering nith every sign of alarm] 
Theyve just telephoned from the hospital 
that youre to come instantly—a patient on 
the point of death The carnage 1s waiting 

RIDGEON [tnfolerantly] Oh, nonsense get 
out [Greatly annoyed} What do you mean by 
interrupting me lke this? 

REDPENNY But— 

ripceon Chut! cant you see I'm engaged? 
Be off 

Redpenny, bemrldered, vanishes 

MRS DUBEDAT [rising] Doctor one mstant 
only before you go— 

ripcEon Sit down It’s nothng 

MRS DUBEDAT But the patient He said he 
was dying 

ripczon Oh, he's dead by this time Never 
mind Sit down 

MRS pDuBEDAT [siting down and breahing 
down} Oh, you none of you care You see 
people die every day 

RIDGEON [peiting her] Nonsense! it’s no- 
thing I told him to come in and say that I 
thought I should want to get md of you 

mrs DUBEDAT [shocked at the falsehood] Oh! 

RiDGEON [contnung] Dont looh so be- 
wildered theres nobody dymg 

mrs puBepaT My husband is 

rinceon [pulling himself together] Ah, yes 
Thad forgotten your husband Mrs Dubedat 
you are asking me to do a very serious thing? 

urs DUBEDAT I am ashing you to save the 
life of a great man 

RIDGEON You are ashing me to hill another 
man for his stake, for as surely as I undertake 
another case, I shall have to hand back one 
of the old ones to the ordmary treatment 
Well I dont shrink from that I have had to 
do it before, and I will do it again if you can 
consince me that his hfe 1s more important 
than the worst hfe Iam now saving But you 
must convince me first 

MRS DUBEDAT He made those drawings, 
and they are not the best—nothing lnke the 
best, only I did not bring the really best so 
few people hke them He 1s twenty-three 
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his whole life 1s before him Wont you let me 
bring him to you? wont you speak to him? 
wont you see for yourself? 

RIDGEON Ís he well enough to come to a 
dinner at the Star and Garter at Richmond? 

MRS DUBEDAT Oh yes Why? 

RIDGEON Til tell you J am inviting all my 
old friends to a dinner to celebrate my 
knighthood—youxe seen about 1t m the 
papers, havnt you? 

MRS DUBEDAT Yes, oh yes That was how 
I found out about you 

RIDGEON It will be a doctors’ dinner, and 
it was to have been a bachelors’ dinner I’m 
a bachelor Now if you will entertain for me, 
and bring your husband, he will meet me, 
and he will meet some of the most eminent 
men in my profession Sır Patrick Cullen, Sır 
Ralph Bloomfield Bonmgton, Cutler Wal- 
pole, and others I can put the case to them, 
and your husband will have to stand or fall 
by what we think of him Will you come? 

MRS DUBEDAT Yes, of course I will come 
Oh, thank you, thank you And may I bring 
some of his drawings—the really good ones? 

ripceow Yes I will let you know the date 
m the course of tomorrow Leave me your 
address 

3RS DUBEDAT Thank you agai and again 
You have made me so happy I know you 
will admire hım and hke him This is my 
address [She gives him her card] 

RIDGEON Thank you [He rings] 

MRS DUBEDAT [embarrassed] May ī—=s 
there—should I—I mean— [she blushes and 
stops wn confusion] 

RIDGEON Whats the matter? 

MRS DUBEDAT Your fee for this consulta- 
ton? 

RIDGEON Oh, I forgot that Shall we say a 
beautiful drawing of his favorite model for 
the whole treatment, including the cure? 

MRS DUBEDAT You are very generous 
Thank you Iknow you will cure him Good- 

bye 

“aan I will Goodbye [They shake 
hands] By the way, you Lnow, dont you, that 
tuberculosis 1s catching You take every pre- 
caution, I hope 

MRS DUBEDAT I am not likely to forget 1t 
They treat us hke lepers at the hotels 

ESM [at the door) Well, deary have you 
got round him? 

RIDGEON Yes Attend to the door and hold 
your tongue 
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Eyy Thats a good boy [She goes out nath 
Mrs Dubedat] 

RIDGEON [alone] Consultation free Cure 
guaranteed [He heaves a great sigh] 


ACT II 


After dinner on the terrace at the Star and 
Garter, Richmond Cloudless summer night, no- 
thing disturbs the stillness except from time to 
tıme the long trajectory of a distant train and the 
measured clucking of oars coming up from the 
Thames in the valley below The dinner zs over, 
and three of the eight chars are empty Sır Pat- 
rich mith us bach to the vien, ıs at the head of 
the square table mih Ridgeon The two chairs 
opposite them are empty On their right come, 
first, a vacant chax, and then one very fully 
occupied by B B , who basis blissfully ın the 
moonbeams On their left, Schutzmacher and 
Walpole The entrance to the hotel ts on ther 
right behind B B The five men are silently en- 
joying therr coffee and cgareis, full of food, and 
not altogether void of mine 

Mrs Dubedat, wrapped up for departure, 
comes in They rise, except Sir Patrich, but she 
takes one of the vacant places at the foot of the 
table, next B B, and they sit down again 

MRS DUBEDAT [as she enters] Lows will be 
here presently He 1s shewing Dr Blenkinsop 
how to work the telephone [She sets} Oh, I 
am so sorry we have to go It seems such a 
shame, this beautiful mght And we have 
enjoyed ourselves so much 

RIDGEON I dont believe another half-hour 
would do Mr Dubedat a bit of harm 

SIR PATRICK Come now, Colly, come! come! 
none of that You take your man home, 
Mrs Dubedat, and get hım to bed before 
eleven 

B B Yes, yes Bed before eleven Quite 
right, quite right Sorry to lose you, my dear 
lady, but Sir Patrick’s orders are the laws 
of—er—of Tyre and Sidon 

WALPOLE Let me take you home m my 
motor 

sin PATRICK No You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself, Walpole Your motor will take 
Mr and Mrs. Dubedat to the stahon, and 
quite far enough too for an open carriage at 
night 

MRS DUBEDAT Oh, I am sure the train 1s 
best 

RIDGEON Well, Mrs Dubedat, we have had 
a most enjoyable evening 
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BOB Dehghtful Charmmng Unfor- 
gettable 

MRS DUBEDAT [nith a touch of shy anxiety] 
What did you think of Lous? Or am I wrong 
to ask? 

nipceon Wrong! Why, we are all charmed 
with him 

watroLe Delighted 

3B B Most happy to have met hm A 
privilege, a real pnvilege 

SIR PATRICK [grunts]! 

MRS DUBEDAT [quickly] Sır Patrick are you 
uneasy about him? 

SIR PATRICK [discreetly] I admire Ins draw- 
ings greatly, maam 

MRS DUBEDAT Yes, but J meant— 

ripagon You shall go away quite happy 
He’s worth saving He must and shall be 
saved 

Mrs Dubedat rises and gasps nith delight, 
rehef, and gratttude They all mse except Sir 
Patrich and Schutsmacher, and come reassur- 
ingly to her 

B B Certainly, cer-tainly 

watroLte Theres no real difficulty, if only 
you know what to do 

MRS pupepat Oh, how can I ever thank 
you! Trom this night I can begin to be happy 
at last You dont know what I feel 

She stts down m tears They crowd about her 
to console her 

n B My dear lady come come! come come! 
[very persuasıwely] come come! 

wALroLE Dont mind us Have a good cry 

nıparon No dont cry Your husband had 
better not know that weve been talking 
about him 

mrs punepaT [quickly pulling herself to- 
gether) No, of course not Please dont mind 
me What a glorious thing 1t must be to be 
a doctor! [They laugh] Dont laugh You dont 
know what youve done for me I never knew 
until now how deadly afraid I was—how I 
had come to dread the worst I never dared 
let myself know But now the relef has 
come now I know 

Lous Dubedat comes from the hotel, in kis 
overcoat, hes throat nrapped in a shanl Hets a 
slim young man of 28, physically still a stripling, 
and pretty, though not effemmate He has tur- 
quorse biue eyes, and a trick of looking you 
straight wn the face nith them, nich, combined 
ath a frank smile, ts ery engaging Although 
he ts all nerves, and tery obscriant and quick of 


WALPOLE f ost enjoyable 
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apprehension, he rs not im the least shy He ts 
younger than Jennifer, but he patronises her as a 
matter of course The doctors do not put him out 
in the least neither Sır Patrick's years nor 
Bloomfield Bonington’s majesty have the smallest 
apparent effect on him he ts as natural as a cat 
he moves among men as most men move among 
things, though he ts intentionally making himself 
agreeable io them on this occasion Like all 
people who can be depended on to take care of 
themselves, he ts nelcome company, and ins 
artist's poner of appealing to the imagination 
gams lam credit for all sorts of qualities and 
poners, nhether he possesses ihem or not 

Louis [pulling on his gloves behind Ridgeon’s 
char] Now, Jinny-Gwinny the motor has 
come round 

nipceon Why do you let nm spoil jour 
beautiful name hke that, Mrs Dubedat? 

uns punrpat Oh, on grand occasions I 
am Jennifer 

B B You are bachelor you do not under- 
stand these things, Ridgeon Look at me 
(They look] I also have two names In 
moments of domestic worry, I am simple 
Ralph When the sun shines in the home, I 
am Beedle-Deedle-Dumhins Such 1s married 
lfet Mr Dubedat may I ask you to do me a 
favor before you go Will you sıgn your name 
to this menu card, under the sketch you 
have made of me? 

WALPOLE Yes, and mine too, if you will be 
so good 

Louis Certainly [He sets down and signs the 
cards) 

mrs DuBEpAT Wont you sign Dr Schutz- 
macher’s for him, Louis? 

Louis I dont thnk Dr Schutzmacher 1s 
pleased with his portrait I'll tear it up [He 
reaches across the table for Schutcmacher’s menu 
card, and ts about to tear ıt Schutzmacher mal es 
no sign) 

ripGEoN No, no if Loony doesnt want it, 
Ido 

Louis Vi sign it for you with pleasure [He 
signs and hands it to Ridgeon} Ive just been 
making a httle note of the mver tomght 21t 
will work up into something good [he shens 
a pocket sketch-book] I think I'll call it the 
Silver Danube 

pp Ah, charming, charming 

WALPOLE Very sweet Youre a nailer at 
pastel 


Lous coughs, first out of modesty, then from 
tuberculosis 
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SIRPATRICK Nowthen Mr Dubedat youve 
had enough of the mght aw Take him home, 
maam 

MRS DUBEDAT Yes Come, Lomis 

RIDGEON Never fear Nevermind I'll make 
that cough all nght 

B B We will stimulate the phagocytes 
[Pith tender effusion, shaking her hand| Good- 
night, Mrs Dubedat Goodmght Goodmght 

WALPOLE If the phagocytes fail, come to 
me I'll put you nght 

Louis Goodnight, Sir Patnck Happy to 
have met you 

SIR PATRICK “Night [half a grunt] 

MRS DUBED.T Goodmght Sir Painck 

SIR PATRICK Cover yourself well up Dont 
think your lungs are made of iron because 
theyre better than his Goodmght 

us puBepAT Thank you Thank you 
Nothing hurts me Goodmght 

Louis goes out through the hotel mithout notic- 
ıng Schutzmacher Mrs Dubedat hesitates, then 
bows to him Schutzmacher rises and bors form- 
ally, German fashion She goes out aitended by 
Ridgeon The rest resume their seats, ruminating 
or smoling queily 

B B [harmoniously] Dee-hghtful couple! 
Charming woman! Gifted lad! Remarkable 
talent! Graceful outhnes! Perfect evening! 
Great success! Interesting case! Glorious 
might! Exquisite scenery! Capital dinner! 
Stimulating conversation! Restful outing! 
Good wine! Happy ending! Touching grati- 
tude! Lucky Ridgeon— 

RIDGEON [returning] Whats that? Calling 
me, B B? [He goes bach to lus seat next Sir 
Patrick] 

B B No,no Only congratulating you on a 
most successful evening! Enchanting woman! 
Thorough breeding! Gentle nature! Re- 
fined— 

Blenkinsop comes from the hotel and takes the 
empty char next Redgeon 

BLENEINSOP I’m so sorry to have left you 
like this, Ridgeon, but ıt was a telephone 
message from the police Theyve found half 
a milkman at our level crossing with a pre- 
scription of mine in its pocket Wheres Mr 
Dubedat? 

RIDGEON Gone 

BLENKINSOP [rising very pale] Gone! 

RIDGEON Just this moment— 

BLENKN SOP Perhaps I could overtake hım 
—fhe rushes into the hotel] 

WALPOLE [calling after lum] He’s m the 
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motor, man, mules off You cant— [eung it 
up| No use 

RIDGEON Theyre really very nice people 
I confess I was afrad the husband would 
turn out an appalling bounder But he’s 
almost as charming m Ins way as she is m 
hers And theres no mistake about his bemg 
a genus It’s something to have got a case 
really worth saving Somebody else will have 
to go, but at all events 1t will be easy to find 
a worse man 

sir PATRICK How do you know? 

Ripceow Come now, Sır Paddy, no growl- 
ing Have something more to drink. 

sir patrick No, thank you 

WALPOLE Do you see anything wrong with 
Dubedat, B B? 

B B Oh, a charmmg young fellow Be- 
sides, after all what could be wrong with 
him? Look at him What could be wrong 
with him? 

sin PATRICK There are two things that can 
be wrong with any man One of them 1s a 
cheque The other 1s a woman Untl you 
knov that a man’s sound on these two pomts, 
you know nothing about hım 

3 8B Ah, cynic, cynic! 

- waLroLe He’s all nght as to the cheque, 
for a while at all events He talked to me 
quite frankly before dinner as to the pressure 
of money difficulties on an artist He says he 
has no vices and is very economical but that 
theres one extravagance he cant afford and 
yet cant resist, and that is dressing his wife 
pretily So I said, bang plump out, “Let me 
lend you twenty pounds, and pay me when 
your ship comes home ” He was really very 
nice about it. He took ıt hke a man, and it 
was a pleasure to see how happy 1t made him, 
poor chap 

B B [who has listened to Walpole mith grow- 
ıng periurbaon| But—but—but-——when was 
this, may I ask? 

waLpote When I jomed you that time 
down by the nver 

B B But, my dear Walpole, he had just 
borrowed ten pounds from me 

WALPOLE What! 

sin PATRICK [grunts]! 

B B [:ndulgently| Well, well, 1t was really 
hardly borrowing, for he said heaven only 
knew when he could pay me I couldnt re- 
fuse It appears that Mrs Dubedat has taken 
a sort of fancy to me— 

WALPOLE [guzchly] No xt was to me 
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B B Certaniy not Your name was never 
mentioned between us He 1s so wrapped up 
in ns work that he has to leave her a good 
deal alone and the poor mnocent young 
fellon—he has of course no idea of my posi- 
tion or how busy I am—actually wanted me 
to call occasionally and talh to her 

waLroLe Exactly what he said to me! 

B B Pooh! Pooh pooh! Really, I must say 
[Much disturbed, he rises and goes up to the 
balustrade, contemplating the landscape vexedly] 

watrote Look here, Ridgeon! this 1s be- 
ginning to look senous 

Blenkainsop, very anxtous and wretched, but 
trying to look unconcerned, comes back 

ripGEoN Well, did you catch him? 

Blevninsop No Excuse my runmmng away 
bhe that [He stts donn at the foot of the table, 
next Bloomfield Bontngton's chair] 

WALPOLE Anything the matter? 

BLEVAINSOP Oh no A trifle—somethmg 
ndiculous It cant be helped Never mind 

ripceow Was it anything about Dubedat? 

BLENKINSOP [almost breaking down} I ought 
to keep ıt to myself, I know I cant tell you, 
Ridgeon, how ashamed I am of dragging my 
miserable poverty to your dinner after all 
your kindness It’s not that you wont ask me 
again, but it’s so humihating And I did so 
look forward to one evening m my dress 
clothes (theyre still presentable, you see) 
with all my troubles left behind, just hke 
old times 

mogron But what has happened? 

BLENAINSOP Oh, nothing It’s too mdicu- 
lous I had just scraped up four shulhngs for 
ths httle outing, and ıt cost me one-and- 
fourpence to get here Well, Dubedat ashed 
me to jend hm half-a-crown to tip the 
chambermaid of the room Ins wife left her 
wraps in, ind for the cloakroom He said he 
only wanted it for five minutes, as she had 
his purse So of course I lent at to hm And 
he’s forgotten to pay me I’ve just twopence 
to get back with 

nipcFon Oh, never nnnd that— 

BLENAINSOP [stopping hum resolutely] No I 
hnow what youre going to say, but I wont 
tthe it Ive never borrowed a penny, and I 
never will Ive nothing left but my friends, 
and I wont sell them If none of you were to 
be able to meet me without bemg afrad that 
my enility was leading up to the loan of five 
slulhngs, there would be an end of every- 
thing for me I'll take y our old clothes, Coli š 
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sooner than disgrace you by talking to jou 
in the street m my own, but I wont borrow 
money I'll train it as far as the twopence 
will take me, and I'll tramp the rest 

warrore Youll do the whole distance in 
my motor [They are all greatly relieved, and 
Walpole hastens to get away from the pan ful 
subject by adding] Did he get any thing out of 
you, Mr Schutzmacher? 

SCHUTZMACHER [shakes hrs head tn a most 
expressive negative} 

WALPOLE You didnt appreciate his draw- 
ing, I think 

scHuTzMacHER Oh yes I did I should have 
liked very much to have Lept the shetch and 
got ıt autographed 

B B But why didnt you? 

ScHUTZMACHER Well, the fact is, when I 
jomed Dubedat after his conversation with 
Mr Walpole, he sad that the Jews were the 
only people who knew anything about art, 
and that though he had to put up with your 
Philhstme twaddle as he called 1t, at was 
what I said about the drawings that really 
pleased him He also said that his wife was 
greatly struck with my hnowledge, and that 
she always admired Jews Then he asked me 
to advance him £50 on the security of the 
drawings 


BB No, no Positively! 
| [Au Seriously! 
WALPOLE J What! Another 
erclarmings g fey! 
BLENAINSOP together] Tinnh of that! 
SIR PATRICK [grunts]! 


SCHUTZMACHER Of course I couldnt lend 
money to a stranger hhe that 

B B I envy you the power to say No, Mr 
Schutzmacher Of course, I knew I oughtnt 
to lend money to a young fellow in that way, 
but I simply hadnt the nerve to refuse I 
couldnt very well, you know, could J? 

SCHUTZMACHER J dont understand that I 
felt that I couldnt very well lend it 

WaLPoLe What did he say? 

ScHUTZMACHER Well, he made a very un- 
called-for remark about a Jew not under- 
standing the feelings of a gentleman I must 
say you Gentiles are very hard to please You 
say We are no gentlemen when we lend 
mone}, and when we refuse to lend it you 
say just the same I didnt mean to behave 
badly As I told him, I might have lent at to 
him if he had been 2 Jew himself 

sin Patrica [ruth a grunt] And what did he 
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say to that? 

SCHUTZMACHER Oh, he began trying to 
persuade me that he was one of the chosen 
people—that his artistic faculty shewed 1t, 
and that his name was as foreign as my own 
He said he didnt really want £50, that he 
was only joking, that all he wanted was a 
couple of sovereigns 

B B No, no, Mr Schutzmacher You in- 
vented that last touch Seriously, now? 

SCHUTZMACHER No You cant improve on 
Nature in telling stories about gentlemen 
hke Mr Dubedat 

BLENKINSOP You certainly do stand by one 
another, you chosen people, Mr Schutz- 
macher 

SCHUTZMACHER Not at all Personally, I 
hke Enghshmen better than Jews, and 
always associate with them Thats only 
natural, because, as I am a Jew, theres noth- 
ing mteresting in -a Jew to me, whereas 
there ıs always something interesting and 
foreign in an Enghshman But in money 
matters it’s quite different You see, when 
an Enghshman borrows, all he knows or 
cares 1s that he wants money, and he’ll sign 
anything to get it, without in the least under- 
standing it, or tending to carry out the 
agreement if 1t turns out badly for him In 
fact, he thinks you a cad 1f you ask him to 
carry 1¢ out under such circumstances Just 
like the Merchant of Venice, you know But 
if a Jew makes an agreement, he means to 
keep ıt and expects you to keep ıt If he 
wants money for a time, he borrows 1t and 
Lnows he must pay it at the end of the hme 
If he knows he cant pay, he begs it as a gift 

RIDGEON Come, Loony! do you mean to 
say that Jews are never rogues and thieves? 

scHuTZMACHER Oh, not at all But I was 
not talking of criminals I was comparing 
honest Enghshmen with honest Jews 

One of the hotel mards, a pretty, farr-harred 
woman of about 25, comes from the hotel, rather 
furtwely She accosts Redgeon 

THE MAID I beg your pardon, sir— 

RIDGEON Eh? 

THE MAID I beg pardon, sir It’s not about 
the hotel I’m not allowed to be on the ter- 
race, and I should be discharged if I were 
seen speaking to you, unless you were kind 
enough to say you called me to ask whether 
the motor has come back from the station 
yet 

WALPOLE Has 1t? 
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THE MAID Yes, sir 3 

RIDGEON Well, what do you want? 

THE MAID Would you mind, sir, giving me 
the address of the gentleman that was with 
you at dinner? - 

RIDGEON [sharply] Yes, of course I should 
mind very much You have no nght to ask 

THE MAID Yes, sir, I know ıt looks hke 
that But what am I to do? 

SIR PATRICK Whats the matter with you? 

THE MAID Nothing, sir I want the address 
thats all 

B B You mean the young gentleman? 

THE MAID Yes, sir that went to catch the 
train with the woman he brought with him 

RIDGEON The woman! Do you mean the 
lady who dined here? the gentleman’s wife? 

THE MAID Dont believe them, sir She cant 
be his wife I’m his wife 


BB [tx amazed remonstrance| My 
good girl! 

RIDGEON | | You his wife! 

WALPOLE | | What! whats that? Oh, this is 


getting perfectly fascinat- 
mg, Rıdgeon 

THE MAID I could run upstairs and get you 
my marriage lines in a minute, sir, if you 
doubt my word He’s Mr Lous Dubedat, 
isnt he? 

RIDGEON Yes 

THE maIp Well, sir, you may believe me 
or not, but I’m the lawful Mrs Dubedat 

SIR PATRICK And why arnt you hving with 
your husband? 

THE MAID We couldnt afford 1t, sır I had 
thirty pounds saved, and we spent rt all on 
our honeymoon in three weeks, and a lot 
more that he borrowed Then I had to go 
back into service, and he went to London to 
get work at his drawing, and he never wrote 
me a line or sent me an address I never saw 
nor heard of him again until I caught sight 
of him from the window going off in the 
motor with that woman 

SIR PATRICK Well, thats two wives to start 
with 

B B Now upon my soul I dont want to be 
uncharitable, but really I’m beginning to 
suspect that our young friend 1s rather care- 
less 

sir PATRICK Begmning to think! How long 
will ıt take you, man, to find out that he’s 
a damned young blackguard? 

BLENKINSOP Qh, thats severe, Sir Patrick, 
very severe Of course it’s bigamy, but still 
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he’s very young, and she’s very pretty Mr 
Walpole may I spunge on you for another 
of those mice cigarets of yours? [He changes 
hus seat for the one next Walpole } 

WaLPote Certainly [He feels in his pockets] 
Oh bother! Where—? {Suddenly remembering] 
I say I recollect now I passed my cigaret 
case to Dubedat and he didnt return it It 
was a gold one 

TRE Mary He didnt mean any harm he 
never thinks about things hhe that, sr I'll 
get it bach for you, sir, 1f youll tell me where 
to find him 

nipceos. What am I to do? Shall I give her 
the address or not? 

sin patrick Give her your own address, 
and then we'll see [To the maid] Youll have 
to be content with that for the present, my 
girl (Rrdgeon gives ker his card) Whats your 
name? 

THE MAID Minme Tinwell, sir 

sim Patrich Well, you write him a letter 
to care of this gentleman, and 1t will be sent 
on Now be off with you 

tHE MAID Thank you, sir I’m sure you 
wouldnt see me wronged Thank you all, 
gentlemen, and excuse the hberty 

She goes into the hotel They natch her m 
silence 

RIDGEON [when she ts gone] Do you realize, 
you chaps, that we have promsed Mrs Dube- 
dat to save this fellow’s hfe? 

BLEVEINSOP Whats the matter with him? 

nipceo. Tuberculosis 

BLENKINSOP [interested] And can you cure 
that? 

nipceos I believe so 

DLENKISSOP Then I wish youd cure me 
My nght lung is touched, I’m sorry to say 

RIDGEON What! y our lung 1s 

going! 

My dear Blenkin- 
sop, what do you 
tell me? [full of 
concern for Blen- 
hınsop, he comes 
back from the bal- 
ustrade] 

Eh? Eh? whats that? 

Hullo! you mustnt 
neglect this, you 

© know 

_ BLESEINSOP [puting hts fingers in hts ears} 

No, no it’s no use I know what youre going 
to say Ive said it often to others I cant 
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{all 
together} 


SIR PATRICK 
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afford to take care of myself, and theres in 
end of it Ifa fortmght’s holiday would save 
my hfe, Fd have to die I shall get on as 
others have to get on We cant all go to St 
Montz or to Egypt, you hnow, Sir Ralph 
Dont talk about 1t 

Embarrassed stlence 

SIR PATRICh [grunts and lools hard at Rid- 
geon]! 

scHuTZMACHER [looking at his natch and ris- 
ing|I must go It’s been avery pleasant even- 
ing, Colly You mht let me have my por- 
trart if you dont mind I'll send Mr Dubedat 
that couple of sovereigns for 1t 

RIDGEON [giving him the menu card] Oh dont 
do that, Loony I dont think he’d hike that 

SCHUTZMACHER Well, of course I shant if 
you feel that way about it But I dont thnk 
you understand Dubedat However, per- 
haps thats because I’m a Jew Goodmght, 
Dr Blenkinsop [shaking hands} 

BLENAINSOP Goodmght, sir—I mean— 
Goodmght 

SCHUTZMACHER [saving hts hand to the rest] 
Goodnight, everybody 

WALPOLE 

BB 

SIR PATRICh 

RIDGEON 

B B repeats the salutation several times, wn 
varied musical tones Schutsmacher goes out 

SIR PATRICh It’s time for us all to move 
{He rises and comes betneen Blenkinsop and 
Walpole Ridgeon also rises} Mr Walpole take 
Blenkmsop home he’s had enough of the 
open ar cure for tomght Have ou a thich 
overcoat to wear m the motor, Dr Blenkun- 
sop? 

BLENAINSOP Oh, theyll give me some 
brown paper in the hotel, and a few thich- 
nesses of brown paper across the chest are 
better than any fur coat 

waLpoLe Well, come along Goodnight, 
Colly Youre coming with us, arnt you, B B° 

Bp 3B Yes ’mcoming [I¥alpole and Blentan- 
sop go into the hotel} Goodmght, my dear 
Ridgeon [shaling hands affectionately} Dont 
let us lose sight of your interesting patient 
and his very charming wife We must not 
judge him too hastily, you hnow [uth 
uncton} Goooooooodmght, Paddy Bless 
you, dear old chap [Sir Patric] utters a for- 
midable grunt B B laughs and pats kim ın- 
dulgenily on ihe shoulder) Goodmght Good- 
mght Goodnight Goodmght [He goodnights 
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himself into the hotel) 

The others have meanwhile gone nuthout cere- 
mony Ridgeon and Sir Patrich are left alone 
together Ridgeon, deep in thought, comes donn 
to Sir Patrich 

sin PATRICK Well, Mr Savior of Lives 
which is 1t to be? that honest decent man 
Blenkinsop, or that rotten blackguard of an 
artist, eh? 

RIDGEON It’s not an easy case to judge, 1s 
it? Blenkinsop’s an honest decent man, but 
is he any use? Dubedat’s a rotten blachguard, 
but he’s a genuine source of pretty and 
pleasant and good things 

SIR PATRICK What will he be a source of 
for that poor mnocent wife of his, when she 
finds him out? 

RIDGEON Thats true Her hfe will be a hell 

SIR PATRICK And tell me this Suppose you 
had this choice put before you either to 
go through hfe and find all the pictures bad 
but all the men and women good, or to go 
through hfe and find all the pictures good 
and all the men and women rotten Which 
would you choose? 

ripceon Thats a devihshly difficult ques- 
tion, Paddy The pictures are so agreeable, 
and the good people so infernally disagree- 
able and mischievous, that I really cant 
undertake to say offhand which I should pre- 
fer to do without 

SIR PATRICK Come come! none of your 
cleverness with me I’m too old for it Blen- 
kinsop isnt that sort of good man, and you 
know 1t ~ 

RIDGEON It would be simpler 1f Blenkinsop 
could paint Dubedat’s pictures 

sin PATRICK It would be simpler still if 
Dubedat had some of Blenkmsop’s honesty 
The world isnt going to be made simple for 
you, my lad you must take it as 1tis Youve 
to hold the scales between Blenkinsop and 
Dubedat Hold them fairly 

RIDGEON Well, PH be as far as Í can TH 
put mto one scale all the pounds Dubedat 
has borrowed, and into the other all the half- 
crowns that Blenkinsop hasnt borrowed 

SIR PATRICK And youll take out of Dube- 
dat’s scale all the faith he has destroyed and 
the honor he has lost, and youll put into 
Blenkinsop’s scale all the faith he has justi- 
fied and the honor he has created 

RIDGEON Come come, Paddy! none of your 
claptrap with me I’m too sceptical for ıt 
I’m not at all convinced that the world 
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wouldnt be a better world if everybody be- 
haved as Dubedat does than it 1s now that 
everybody behaves as Blenkinsop does 

sir patrick Then why dont you behave 
as Dubedat does? 

RIDGEON Ah, that beats me Thats the 
experimental test Still, it’s a dilemma It’s 
a dilemma You see theres a compheation we 
havnt mentioned 

SIR PATRICK Whats that? 

ripGeon Well, if I let Blenkinsop die, at 
least nobody can say J did 1t because I 
wanted to marry ns widow 

SIR PATRICK Eh! Whats that? 

RIDGEoN Now if I let Dubedat die, T'I 
marry his widow 

SIR PATRICK Perhaps she wont have you, 
you know 

RIDGEON [nth a self-assured shake of the 
head] I’ve a pretty good flair for that sort of 
thng I know when a woman is interested in 
me She 1s 

SIR PATRICK Well, sometimes a man knows 
best, and sometimes he knows worst Youd 
much better cure them both 

RIDGEON I cant I’m at my hmt I can 
squeeze in one more case, but not two I must 
choose 

sir PATRICK Well, you must choose as if 
she didnt exist thats clear 

RIDGEON Is that clear to you? Mind it’s 
not clear to me She troubles my judgment 

SIR PATRICK To me, it’s a plain choice be- 
tween a man and a lot of pictures 

RIDGEON It’s easier to replace a dead man 
than a good picture 

str paTRicK Colly when you live in an age 
that runs to pictures and statues and plays 
and brass bands because 1ts men and women 
are not good enough to comfort its poor 
aching soul, you should thank Providence 
that you belong to a profession which 1s a 
high and great profession because its busi- 
ness 1s to heal and mend men and women 

RIDGEON In short, as a member of a high 
and great profession, I’m to kill my patient 

sir PATRICK Dont talk wicked nonsense 
You cant kill him But you can leave him in 
other hands 

RIDGEON In B B’s, for mstance eh? [looh- 
ing at him significantly| 

SIR PATRICK [demurely facing hes look] Sir 
Ralph Bloomfield Boningtonis avery eminent 
physician 

RIDGEON He is 
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sir patnick I’m going for my hat 

Ridgeon strikes the bell as Sir Patrich makes 
Sor the hotel A nauer comes 

nipaeoN [to the wazter] My bill, please 

WAITER Yes, sir 

He goes for tu 


ACT Ii 


In Dubedat’s studio, Viewed from the large 
nindow the outer door ts in the nall on the lefi 
at the near end The door leading to the nner 
rooms ıs in the opposite wall, at the far end The 
facing nall has neither nindow nor door The 
plaster on all the malls 1s uncovered and un- 
decorated, except by scrawlngs of charcoal 
sketches and memoranda There ts a siudto 
throne (a chair on a dais) a little to the left, 
opposite the nner door, and an easel to the night, 
opposite the outer door, nith a dilapidated char 
ai tt Near the easel and agatnst the wall 1s a 
bare wooden table nith bottles and jars of orl and 
medium, paint-smudged rags, tubes of color, 
brushes, charcoal, a small lay figure, a] ettle and 
spird-lamp, and other odds and ends By the 
table ıs a sofa, littered ith draning blocks, 
skelch-books, loose sheets of paper, newspapers, 
books, and more smudged rags Next the outer 
door ts an umbrella and hatstand, occupied 
partly by Lows’ hats and cloak and muffler, and 
partly by odds and ends of costumes There ts an 
old piano stool on the near sede of this door In 
the corner near the tnner door ts a little tea-table 
A lay figure, in a cardinal’s robe and hat, nith 
an hour-glass wn one hand and a scythe slung on 
tts bach, smiles mith inane malice at Lous, nhon 
amilkman’s smoch much smudged mth color, is 
panting a pce of brocade nhich he has draped 
about his mife She 1s sitting on the throne, not 
tnterested in the painting, and appealing to hun 
very anztously about another matter 

MRS DUBEDAT Promise 

LOVIS [putting on a touch of paint mith notable 
skill and care and ansnering quite perfunctorily) 
I promise, my darling 

“Rs DubepaT When you want money, you 
will always come to me 

Louis But it’s so sordid, dearest I hate 
money I cant heep always bothering you for 
money, money, money Thats what drives 
me sometimes to ash other people, though I 
hate domg at 

MRS DunEDAT It is far better to ash me, 
dear It gives people a wrong idea of you 

Louis But I want to spare your httle for- 
tune, and raise money on my own work 
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Dont be unhappy, love I can easily earn 
enough to pay it all back I shall have a one- 
man-show next season, and then there will 
be no more money troubles [Putting donn his 
palette] There! I mustnt do any more on that 
until it’s bone-dry, so you may come down 

Mrs DuBepat [throning off the drapery as she 
steps down, and revealirg a plain frock of 
tussore stl} But you have promised, remem- 
ber, seriously and faithfully, never to borrow 
again until you have first ashed me 

tovis Senously and faithfully [Lmbracmg 
her] Ah, my love, how nght you are! how 
much it means to me to have you by me to 
guard me against hving too much in the 
skies On my solemn oath, from ths moment 
forth I will never borrow another penny 

MRS busepat [delighted] Ah, thats right 
Does his wicked worrying wife torment Inm 
and drag him down from the clouds [She 
lasses lam} And now, dear, wont you finish 
those drawings for Maclean? 

Louis Oh, they dont matter Ive got nearly 
all the money from him ın advance 

mns pupepaT But, dearest, that 1s Just the 
reason why you should fimsh them He ashed 
me the other day whether you really m- 
tended to finish them 

Louis Confound his impudence! What the 
devil does he tahe me for? Now that just 
destroys all my interest in the beastly job 
Ive a good mind to throw up the commission, 
and pay him bach his money 

urs puBepaT We cant afford that, dear 
You had better finish the drawings and have 
done with them I think it is a mistake to 
accept money 3n adyance 

tous But how are we to hive? 

mrs DUBEDAT Well, Lous, it 1s getting 
hard enough as it 1s, now that they are all 
refusing to pay except on dehvery 

Louis Damn those fellows! they think of 
nothing and care for nothing but their 
wretched money 

MRS DUBEDAT Still, if they pay us, they 
ought to have what they pay for 

Louis [coaring] There now thats enough 
lecturing for today Ive promised to be good, 
haynt T? 

SIRS DuBEDAT [puting her arms round his 
neck] You hnow that I hate lecturing, and 
that I dont for a moment misunderstand zou, 
dear, dont 3 ou? 

Louis [ fondly] know Ihnow I'ma wretch 
and youre an angel Oh, sf only I were strong 
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enough to work steadily, I’d make my dar- 
ling’s house a temple, and her shrine a chapel 
more beautiful than was ever umagined I 
cant pass the shops without wrestlng with 
the temptation to go in and order all the 
really good things they have for you. 

MRS DUBEDAT I want nothing but you, 
dear [She gwes him a caress, to which he re- 
sponds so passionately that she disengages her- 
self] There! be good now remember that 
the doctors are coming this mormng Isnt 1t 
extraordinarily kind of them, Louis, to insist 
on coming? all of them, to consult about you? 

Louis [coolly] Oh, I daresay they think it 
will be a feather in their cap to cure a rising 
artist They wouldnt come if 1t didnt amuse 
them, anyhow [Someone knocks at the door] 
I say it’s not time yet, 1s 1t? 

MRS DUBEDAT No, not quite yet 

LOUIS [opening the door and finding Ridgeon 
there] Hello, Ridgeon Delighted to see you 
Come in 

MRS DUBEDAT [shaking hands] It’s so good 
of you to come, doctor 

Louis Excuse this place, wont you? It’s 
only a studio, you know theres no real con- 
vemence for hying here But we pig along 
somehow, thanks to Jennifer 

Mrs DUBEDAT Now I'll run away Perhaps 
later on, when youre finished with Louis, I 
may come in and hear the verdict [Ridgeon 
bows rather constrainedly| Would you rather 
I didn’t? 

ripGeEON Not at all Not at all 

Mrs Dubedat looks at ham, a little puzzled by 
hus formal manner, then goes into the inner room 

Louis [ flppantly| I say dont look so grave 
Theres nothing awful gomg to happen, 1s 
there? 

RIDGEON No 

tours Thats all mght Poor Jenmfer has 
been looking forward to your visit more than 
you can imagine Shes taken quite a fancy 
to you, Ridgeon The poor girl has nobody to 
talk to I’m always paning [Taking up a 
sketch) Theres a httle sketch I made of her 
yesterday 

RIDGEON She shewed 1t to me a fortmght 
ago when she first called on me 

LOUVIS [qute unabashed) Oh! did she? Good 
Lord! how tame does fiy! I could have sworn 
T’d only just fimshed ıt It’s hard for her here, 
seemg me pihng up drawmgs and nothing 
coming m for them Of course I shall sell 
them next year fast enough, after my one- 
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man-show; but while the grass grows the 
steed starves I hate to have her coming to 
me for money, and having none to give her 
But what can I do? 

RIDGEON I understood that Mrs Dubedat 
had some property of her own 

Louis Oh yes, a httle, but how could aman 
with any decency of feeling touch that? 
Suppose I did, what would she have to hve 
on if J died? I’m not insured cant afford the 
premiums [Picking out another draring| How 
do you lhe that? 

RIDGEON [putting t asıde] I have not come 
here today to look at your drawings I have 
more serious and pressing business with you 

Louis You want to sound my wretched 
lung [With wmpulstve candor] My dear Rid- 
geon I'll befrank with you Whatsthe matter 
in this house isnt lungs but bills It doesnt 
matter about me, but Jennifer has actually 
to economise in the matter of food Youve 
made us feel that we can treat youas a friend 
Wail you lend us a hundred and fifty pounds? 

RIDGEON No 

Louis [surprised] Why not? 

RIDGEON I am not amch man, and I want 
every penny I can spare and more for my 
researches * 

Louis You mean youd want the money 
back again 

RIDGEON I presume people sometimes have 
that mm view when they lend money 

Louis [after a moment's reflection] Well, I 
can manage that for you I'll give you a 
cheque—or see here theres no reason why 
you shouldnt have your bit too [ll give you 
a cheque for two hundred 

RIDGEON Why not cash the cheque at once 
without troubling me? 

Louis Bless you! they wouldnt cash it I’m 
overdrawn as itis No the way to work it 1s 
this ĮI postdate the cheque neat October 
In October Jenmfer’s dividends come in 
Well, you present the cheque It will be re- 
turned marked “ refer to drawer” or some 
rubbish of that sort Then you can take it to 
Jenmfer, and hint that if the cheque isnt 
taken up at once I shall be put m prison 
She'll pay you hke a shot Youll clear £50, 
and youll do mea real service, for I do want 
the money very badly, old chap, I assure you 

RIDGEON [stareng at hum] You see no objec- 
tion to the transaction, and you anticipate 
none from me! 

Louis Well, what objection can there be? 
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It’s quite safe I can convince you about the 
dividends 

nipceon I mean on the score of its being— 
shall I say dishonorable? 

ouis Well, of course I shouldnt suggest 
it if I didnt want the money 

ninceon Indeed! Well, you will have to 
find some other means of getting 1t 

tours Do you mean that you refuse? 

nipacov Do I mean—! [letting hes indigna- 
tron loose] Of course I refuse, man What do 
you take me for? How dare you make such a 
proposal to me? 

Louis Why not? 

ripceon Faugh! You would not under- 
stand me if I tried to explam Now, once for 
all, I will not lend you a farthing I should be 
glad to help your wife, but lending you 
money 1s no service to her 

zovis Oh well, if youre in earnest about 
helping her, I'll tell you what you might do 
You might get your patients to buy some of 
my things, or to give me a few portrait com- 
missions 

nipceon My patents call me in as a 
physician, not as a commercial traveller 

A inoch at the door Lous goes unconcernedly 
to open tt, pursuing the subject as he goes 

Louis But you must have great influence 
with them You must hnowsuch lots of things 
about them—private things that they 
wouldnt hke to have known They wouldnt 
dare to refuse you 

nipcEon [erploding] Well, upon my— 

Lous opens the door, and admis Sir Paineh, 
Sir Ralph, and Walpole . 

RIDGEON [proceeding furiously] Walpole Ive 
been here hardly ten mutes, and already 
he’s tried to borrow £150 from me Then he 
proposed that I should get the money for 
him by blachmaihing Ins wife, and y ouve just 
interrupted hım in the act of suggesting 
that I should blackmail my patients mto 
sitting to hım for their portraits 

Louis Well, Ridgeon, 3f this 1s what you 
eul beng an honorable man! I spohe to you 
m confidence 

sin patrick We're all gomg to speak to 
ou in confidence, young man 

Watpote [hanging hes hat on the only peg left 
vacant on the hat-stand] We shall make our- 
selves at home for half an hour, Dubedat 
Dont be alarmed youre a most fascmatıne 
chap, and we love you. z 

Louis Oh, all nght, all right Sit down— 
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anywhere you can Take ths char, Sir 
Patrick [endicating the one on the throne] Up- 
z-z-7! [helping Iim up Str Patrich grunts and 
enthrones himself] Here you are, B B [Sir 
Ralph glares at the famtharity, but Lours, quite 
undisturbed, puts a big book and a sofa cushion 
on the dats, on Sir Patrich’s right, and B B sits 
down, under protest] Let me tahe jour hat 
[He takes B B's hat unceremoniously, and 
substitutes 14 for the cardinal’s hat on the head 
of the lay figure, thereby ingeniously destroying 
the dignity of the conclave He then drans the 
prano stool from the nall and offersst to Walpole) 
You dont mind ths, Walpole, do you? [¥al- 
pole accepts the stool, and puts his hand into tus 
pocket for his cigaret case Missing tt, he ts re- 
minded of hts loss) 

watroLe By the way, I'll trouble you for 
my cigaret case, 1f you dont mind? 

Louis What cigaret case? 

watpote The gold one I lent you at the 
Sta. and Garter 

Louis [surprised] Was that jours? 

WALPOLE Yes 

routs I’m awfully sorry, old chap I won- 
dered whose ıt was I’m sorry to say this 3s 
all thats left of 1t [He hitches up his smock, 
produces a card from his natstcoat pocket, and 
hands tt to Walpole} 

WALPOLE A pawn ticket! 

Lours [reassuringly] It’s quite safe he cant 
sell 1t for 1 year, you know I say, my dear 
Walpole, Iam sorry [He places his hand in- 
genuously on JWalpole’s shoulder and looks 
Jfraal ly at hem] 

WALPOLE [sinking on the stool nith a gasp] 
Dont mention it, It adds to } our fasemation 

nipcFon [who has been standing near the 
easel] Before we go any further, you have a 
debt to pay, Mr Dubedat 

vous I have a precious lot of debts to pay, 
Ridgeon I'll fetch you 1 char [He males for 
the inner door] 

RIDGEON [stopping hım] You shall not leave 
the room until you pay it It’s a small one, 
and pay it you must and shall I dont so much 
mind your borrowing £10 from one of my 
guests and £20 from the other— 

warpote I walked into it, you know I 
offered it 

riperos —they could afford it But to 
clean poor Blenkinsop out of his last half- 
crown was damnable I intend to gre lim 
that half-crown and to be in a position to 
pledge him my word that you paid it. I'll 
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have that out of you, at all events 
B B Quite nght Ridgeon Quite nght 
Come, young man! down with the dust Pay 


roris Oh you neednt make such a fuss 
aboutit. Of course TU payit Thadnoideathe 
poor fellow was hard up I’m as shocked as 
any of you about rt. [Putung his hand arto 
fis pocket} Here you are [Finding his pocket 
empty] Oh, I say I havnt any money on me 
just at present Walpole would you mind 
lending me half-a-crown just to settle this. 

WALPOLE Lend you half— [his roce faints 
aray| 

Louis Well xf you dont. Blenkinsop wont 
getit for I havnt a rap you may search my 
pockets if you like 

WaLPote Thats conclusive [He produces 
half-a-crorn} 

Louis [passing tt to Ridgeon] There! I’m 
realy glad thats settled 1t was the only 
thing that was on my conscience Now I hope 
youre all satisfied 

SIR PATRICK. Not qute Mr Dubedat. Do 
you happen to know a young woman named 
Minme Tinwel? 

Lovis Minnie! I should think I do and 
Manme knows me too She’s a really mice 
good girl, considering her staton Whats 
become of her? 

watpote It’s no use bluffing. Dubedat 
Weve seen Minmie’s marnage lines 

Louis [coolly] Indeed? Have you seen 
Jenmfer s* 

RIDGEON [rising in irrepressible ragej Do you 
dare msinuate that Mrs Dubedat 1s ivmng 
with you without bemg marned to you? 

rocis Why not? 

B B {echoing fim in | Why noi! 


SIR PaTRICK | tarzous tones of | Why not! 
RIDGEON | scardalized \ Why not! 
WALPOLE amazement] \Why not! 


Louris Yes why not? Lots of people do it 
just as good people as you Why dont you 
learn to think, instead of bleating and baah- 
ang like a lot of sheep when you come up 
against anything youre not accustomed to? 
{Contemplating thar amaced faces mth a 
chuclle] Tsay I should like io draw the lot of 
you now you do look jolly foohsh. Especially 
you Ridgeon [had you that time. you know. 

RIDGEON How. prey? 

tours Well you set up to appreciate 
Jennifer you know. And you despise me, 


dont you? 
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RIDGEON [curély] I loathe you. [He sits down 
again on the sofa] 

Louis Just so And yet you believe that 
Jenmfer is a bad lot because you think I told 
you so 

RIDGEON Were you lying? 

Louis No, but you were smelling out a 
scandal instead of keeping your mind clean 
and wholesome I can just play with people 
like you. I only asked you had you seen 
Jenmfer’s marriage lines, and you concluded 
straight away that she hadnt got any You 
dont know a lady when you see one 

BB [majestcally] What do you mean by 
that may I ask? 

Louis Now, I’m only an immoral artist, 
but if youd told me that Jenmfer wasnt 
married I’d have had the gentlemanly feel- 
mg and artistic instinct to say that shecarned 
her marmage certificate 1n her face and m her 
character But you are all moral men and 
Jenmfer is only an artist’s wife—probably a 
model; and morality consists in suspecting 
other people of not being legally marned 
Arnt you ashamed of yoursels es* Can one of 
you look me in the face after it? 

waLpoLe It’s very hard to look you in the 
face, Dubedat: you have such a dazzling 
cheek. What about Minme Tinvwell, eh? 

Louis Minnie Tinwell is 2 young woman 
who has had three weeks of glorious happi- 
ness m her poor httle hfe which is more than 
most girls in her position get I can tell you 
Ask her whether she’d take it back if she 
could She’s got her name into nstory, that 
girl My httle sketches of her will be fought 
for by collectors at Chnstie’s She'll have a 
page in my biography Pretty good, that, for 
a still-room maid at a seaside hotel, I thmk. 
What have you fellows done for her to com- 
pare with that? 

- nipGEow We havnt trapped her into a 
mock marriage and deserted her 

trovis No you wouldnt have the pluck. 
But dont fuss yourselves J didnt desert httle 
zanne We spent all our money— 

WALPOLE Ali her money. Thirty pounds 

tours [said all our money hers and mine 
too Her thirty pounds didnt last three days 
I had to borrow four trmes as much to spend 
on her But I didnt grudge it, and she didnt 
grudge her few pounds either. the brave little 
lassie When we were cleaned out, we'd had 
enough of 1t you can hardly suppose that we 
were fit company for longer than that: I an 
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artist, and she quite out of art and hterature 
and refined hving and everything else There 
was no desertion, no misunderstanding, no 
pohee court or divorce court sensation for 
you moral chaps to heck your lps over at 
breakfast We just sad, Well, the money's 
gone weve had a good time that can never 
be taken from us, so kiss, part good fnends, 
and she bach to service, and I back to my 
studio and my Jenmfer, both the better and 
happier for our holiday 

waLPoLe Quite a httle poem, by George! 

n g If youhad been scentifically trained, 
Mr Dubedat, you would know how very 
seldom an actual case bears out a principle 
In medical practice a man may die when, 
scientifically speahmg, he ought to have 
hved I have actually hnown a man die of 
a disease from which he was, scientifically 
speaking, immune But that does not affect 
the fundamental truth of scence In just the 
same Way, mn moral cases, a man’s behaviour 
may be quite harmless and even beneficial, 
when hes morally behaving hke a scoundrel 
And he may do great harm when he 1s morally 
acting on the Inghest pnnaiples But that 
does not affect the fundamental trath of 
morality 

sm PATRICh And it doesnt affect the crim- 
inal Isw on the subject of ngamy 

rouls Oh bigamy! bigamy! bigamy! What 
2 fascination anything connected with the 
police has for you all, you moralists! Ive 
proved to you that you were utterly wrong 
on the moral pomt now I’m going to shew 
you that youre utterly wrong on the legal 
pomt; and I hope it will be a lesson to you 
not to be so jolly cochsure neat time 

warotr Rot! You were married already 
when you marmed her, and that settles it 

ouis Does it! Why cant you think? How 
do you know she wasnt mrmied already too? 

BB 


[all Walpole! Ridgeon! 
RIDGEON ing | Dbisisbey ondevery- 
ae he thing 
WALPOLF Well, damn me! 
together] ? 


SIR PATRICK You young rascal 

Louis [rgnortng thetr outcry] She ws marned 
to the steward of a hner He cleared out ond 
left her, and she thought, poor gurl, that it 
was the law that if you hadnt heard of your 
husband for three years you mght marry 
agun Soas she was a thoroughly respectable 
girl and refused to have anything to say to 
me unless we were marned I went through 
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the ceremony to please her and to preserve 
her self-respect 

ripsEoN Did you tell her 3 ou were already 
married? 

Lous Of course not Dont you see that if 
she had known, she wouldnt have considered 
herself my wife? You dont seem to under- 
stand, somehow 

sin PaTRich You let her nisk imprisonment 
in her ignorance of the law? 

rovis Well, Inshedimpnsonment for her 
sahe I could have been had up for it just as 
much as she But when a man mahes a sacn- 
fice of that sort for a woman, he doesnt go 
and brag about ıt to her, at least, not if he’s 
a gentleman 

watpote What are we to do with this 
daisy! 

ous [»mpaitently| Oh, go and do whatever 
the devil you please Put Minnie m prison 
Put me n prison Kall Jenmfer with the dis- 
grace of it all And then, when youve done 
all the mischief you can, go to church and 
feel good about it [He sets down petttshly on 
the old chair at the easel, and takes up a sketching 
block, on which he begins to dran] 

wALPoLe He’s got us 

SIR PATRICh [grimly] He has 

B B But is he to be allowed to defy the 
criminal law of the land? 

sir Patrick The criminal law is no use to 
decent people It only helps blachguards to 
blackmail their famihes What are we family 
doctors doing half our time but conspiring 
with the family scheitor to heep some rascal 
out of jail and some family out of disgrace? 

B B But at least it will punish him 

SIR PATRICK Oh yes tll pumsh hm Ith 
pumsh not only him but everybody} con- 
nected with him, mnocent and guilty ahhe 
Itil throw his board and lodging on our rates 
and taxes for a couple of years, and then turn 
him loose on us a more dangerous blach- 
guard than ever Iti put the gurl in prison 
and ruin her itll lay his wife’s hfe waste You 
may put the criminal law out of your head 
once for all it’s only fit for fools and sax ages 

Louis Would you mind turning your face 
a httle more this way, Sir Patrich [Str Patric’ 
turns indignantly and glares at kim] Oh, thats 
too much 

sir PATRICK Put down your foolish pencil, 
min, and think of your position You can 
defy the laws made by men, but there ore 
other laws to rechon with Do you hnow that 
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youre going to die? 

Louis We're all going to die arnt we? 

waLpote We're not all gomg to die in six 
months 

Louis How do you know? 

This for B B 1s the last straw He com- 
pletely loses his temper and begins to nalk ex- 
cıtedly about 

B B Upon my soul, I will not stand this 
It 1s in questionable taste under any circum- 
stances or in any company to harp on the 
subject of death, but ıt 1s a dastardly advan- 
tage to take of a medical man [Thundering at 
Dubedat\ I will not allow it, do you hear? 

tours Well, I didnt begin it you chaps did 
It’s always the way with the inarhste pro- 
fessions when theyre beaten mm argument 
they fall back on imtumidaton I never knew 
a lawyer yet who didnt threaten to put me 
m prison sooner or later I never knew a par- 
son who didnt threaten me with damnation 
And now you threaten me with death With 
all your tall talk youve only one real trump 
im your hand and thats Intumdaton Well, 
Tm not a coward, so it’s no use with me 

B B [advancing upon hrm] I'll tell you what 
you are, sir Youre a scoundrel 

touis Oh, I dont mind you callmg me a 
scoundrel a bit It’s only a word a word that 
you dont know the meaning of What is a 
scoundrel? 

B B You are a scoundrel, sir 

Louis Just so What is a scoundrel? I am. 
What am I? A scoundrel It’s just arguing 
in acircle And you magme youre a man of 
science! 

B B J—J—I—I have a good mind to take 
you by the scruff of your neck, you infamous 
rascal, and give you a sound thrashing 

tours I wish you would Youd pay me 
something handsome to keep 1t out of court 
afterwards [B B, baffled, flings away from 
him rth a snort) Haye you any more civilties 
to address to me in my own house? I should 
lke to get them over before my wife comes 
back [He resumes hus sketching] 

nipceOX My mmd’s made up When the 
law breaks down, honest men must find a 
remedy for themselves I will not hft a finger 
to save this reptile 

B B Thats the word I was trying to re- 
member Reptile 

watpoLte I cant help rather hiung you, 
Dubedat But you certainly are a thorough- 
going specimen. 
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SIR PATRICK You know our opinion of you 

now, at all events 

Louis [patently putting don his pencil] Look 

here All this ıs no good You dont under- 
stand You imagine that I’m simply an ordi- 
nary criminal 
WALPOLE Not an ordinary one, Dubedat 
Do yourself justice 

Louis Well, youre on the wrong tack alto- 
gether I’m not a crimmmal All your morahz- 
ings have no value for me I dont believe in 
morality I’m a disciple of Bernard Shaw 

SIR PATRICK) ( [puszled] Eh? 

B B [narung his hand as tf the 
subject were now disposed 
of | Thats enough I wish 
to hear no more 

Louis Of course I havnt the ndiculous 

vanity to set up to be exactly a Superman, 
but still, it’s an ideal that I stmve towards 
just as any other man strives towards his 
ideal 

B B [intolerant] Dont trouble to explam 

I now understand you perfectly Say no 
more, please When a man pretends to dis- 
cuss science, morals, and religion, and then 
avows himself a follower of a notorious and 
avowed antivaccinationist, there 1s nothing 
more to be said [Suddenly putting 1n an effusive 
saung clause ın parenthesis to Ridgeon| Not, 
my dear Ridgeon, that I beheve in vaceina- 
tion m the popular sense any more than you 
do I neednt tell you that But there are 
things that place a man socially, and ant- 
vaccination is one of them [He resumes his 
seat on the dars| 

SIR PATRICK Bernard Shaw? I never heard 

of him. He’s a Methodist preacher, I suppose 
Louis [scandalsed| No, no He’s the most 
advanced man now living he isnt anything 

sin PATRICK I assure you, young man, my 
father learnt the doctrme of del erance from 
sin from John Wesley’s own lps before you 
or Mr Shaw were born It used to be very 
popular as an excuse for puttmg sand in 
sugar and water m milk Youre a sound 
Methodist, my lad, only you dont know it 

Louis [serzously annoyed for the first time] 
It’s an intellectual msult I dont believe 
theres such a thing as sin 

SIR PATRICK Well, sır, there are people 

who dont beheve theres such a thmg as 
disease either They call themsels es Christian 
Scientists, 1 beheve Theyll just swt your 
complamt We can do nothmg for you [He 
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rises| Good afternoon to you 

Lours [running to him piteously} Oh dont get 
up, Sir Patrick Dont go Please dont I didnt 
mean to shoch you, on my word Do sit down 
again Give me another chance Two minutes 
more thats all I ash 

SIR PATRICK [surprised by this sign of grace, 
and a litle touched| Well— [He sits down}— 

vous [gratefully] Thanks awfully 

sin PATRICK [contenutng|— I dont mnd giv- 
ing you two minutes more But dont address 
yourself to me, for Ive retred from practice, 
and I dont pretend to be able to cure your 
complaint Your hfe 1s in the hands of these 
gentlemen 

nipgeon Not m mme My hands are fall 
I have no time and no means available for 
this case 

sirpatrick What do you say, Mr Walpole? 

watrote Oh, T'I take him in hand I dont 
mind I feel perfectly convinced that this 1s 
not a moral case at all 1t’s a physical one 
Theres something abnormal about Ins brain 
That means, probably, some morbid con- 
dition affecting the spmal cord And that 
means the arculation In short, 1t’s clear to 
me that he’s suffermg from an obscure form 
of blood-poisoning, which 1s almost certamly 
due to an accumulation of ptomammes in the 
nuciform sac I'll remove the sac— 

Louis [changing color] Do you mean, operate 
on me? Ugh! No, thank you 

watrore Never fear you wont feel any- 
thing Youll be under an anesthete, of 
course Andit will be extraordinarily mterest- 
ing 

Lovis Oh, well, af it would interest you, 
and if ıt wont hurt, thats another matter 
How much will you give me to let you do 1t? 

WALPOLE [rising mdignanily} How much! 
What do you mean? 

Louis Well, you dont expect me to let you 
cut me up for nothing, do you? 

waLpoLte Wall you paint my portrait for 
nothing? 

Louis No, but I'll give you the portrut when 
it’s punted, and you can sell it afterwards 
for perhaps double the money But I cant 
sell my nuciform sac when youve cut it out 

wanpotr Ridgeon did you ever hear any - 
thing lhe this! [Zo Louts] Well, you can heep 
your nueiform sac, and your tubercular lung, 
and your diseased brain Ive done wth you 
One would think I was not conferring a favor 
on the fellow! [He returns to has stool n Iugh 


dudgeon] 

sin PaTRIch That leaves only one medical 
man who has not withdrawn from your case, 
Mr Dubedat You have nobody left to appeal 
to now but Sir Ralph Bloomfield Bonington 

waLpote IfI were you, B B, I shouldnt 
touch him with a pair of tongs Let him take 
his lungs to the Brompton Hospital They 
wont cure him, but they Il teach him manners 

pop My weakness 1s that I have never 
been able to say No, even to the most 
thoroughly undeserving people Besides, I 
am bound to say that I dont think it 1s 
possible in medical practice to go into the 
question of the value of the hves we save 
Just consider, Ridgeon Let me put it to you, 
Paddy Clear your mind of cant, Walpole 

WALPOLE [indignantly] My mnd is perfectly 
clear of cant 

B B Qute so Well now, look at my prac- 
tice Itas what I suppose you would call 
a fasmonable practice, a smart practice, a 
practice among the best people You ask me 
to go into the question of whether my 
patients are of any use either to themselves 
or anyone else Well, 1f you apply any 
scientific test known to me, you will achieve 
a reductio ad absurdum You will be drven 
to the conclusion that the majonty of them 
would be, as my frend Mr J M Barne has 
tersely phrased 1t, better dead Better dead 
There are exceptions, no doubt For instance, 
there 1s the court, an essentially social- 
democratic institution, supported out of pub- 
he funds by the public because the public 
wants 1f and hhes it My court patients are 
hard-working people who gre satisfaction, 
undoubtedly Then I have a duke or two 
whose estates are probably better managed 
than they would be in public hands But 
as to most of the rest, uf I once began 
to argue about them, unquestionably the 
verdict would be, Better dead When they 
actually do die, I sometimes have to offer 
that consolation, thinly disguised, to the 
family [Lulled by the cadences of lis onn torce, 
he becomes drowster and drowser| The fact 
that they spend money so extravagantly on 
medical attendance really would not justify 
me in wasting my talents—such as they are 
—in heeping them ahve After all, if my fees 
are high, I have to spend heavily My own 
tastes are simple a camp bed, a couple of 
rooms, a crust, a bottle of wine, and I am 
happy and contented My wife's tastes are 
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perhaps more luxurious, but even she de- 
plores an expenditure the sole object of 
which 1s to maintain the state my pahents 
require from their medical attendant The 
—er—er—er— [suddenly zaling up| I have 
lost the thread of these remarks What was I 
talking about Ridgeon? 

RIDGEON About Dubedat 

B B Ah yes Preasely Thank you Dube- 
dat, of course Well, what is our friend 
Dubedat” A vicious and Ignorant young man 
with a talent for drawmg 

Lovis Thank you. Dont mind me 

B B But then what are many of my 
pahents* Vicious and ignorant young men 
without a talent for anything If I were to 
stop to argue about their merits I should 
have to give up three-quarters of my prac- 
uce Therefore I have made it a rule not so 
to argue Now as an honorable man having 
made that rule as to paying patents, can I 
makean exception as to a patient who, far 
from being a paying patient, may more fitly 
be described as a borrowing patient. No I 
say No Mr Dubedat your moral character 
is nothing to me I look at you from a purely 
scientific point of ew To me you are simply 
a field of battle in which an invading army 
of tubercle bacilh struggles with a patriotic 
force of phagocytes Having made a promise 
to your wife which my principles will not 
allow me to break to stumulate those phago- 
cytes, [will stimulate them And I take no 
further responsibilty [He flings himself back 
in jus seat exhausted] 

sin patrick Well Mr Dubedat, as Sir 
Ralph has very kindly offered to take charge 
of your case, and as the two mnnntes I pro~ 
mused you are up, I must ask you to excuse 
me [He mses 

Louis Oh certamly. Ise quite done with 
you [Rising ard holding up the sketch bloc?) 
There! While youve been talking Ive been 
dog What is there left of your morahzng? 
Only a little carbonic acid gas which makes 
the room unhealthy What 1s there left of my 
work? That Look atit [R:dgeon rises to look 
atit 

S PATRICK [ho has come dorn to ham from 
the throne] You young rascal, was 1t drawing 
me you were? 

tous Of course What else? 

SIR PATRICE [takes the dramıng from hım and 
grunts approvingly) Thats rather good Dont 
you think so, Colly> 
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RIDGEOW Yes So good that I should lhe 
to have it 

SIR PATRICE Thank you, but I should hhe 
to have it myself What d’ye think, Walpole? 

WALPOLE [71sing and coming over to look] No, 
by Jove J must have this 

Louis I wish I could afford to give it to 
you, Sir Patrick But I’d pay five guineas 
sooner than part with ıt 

RIDGEON Oh, for that matter, I will give 
you six for it 

WALPOLE Ten 

Louis I thmk Sir Patnickis morally entitled 
to 1t, as he sat for it May I send it to your 
house, Sir Patrick, for twelve guineas? 

SIR PATRICK Twelve guineas! Not if you 
were President of the Royal Academy, young 
man. [He gites him back the draning decisively 
and turns arcay, taling up lus hat} 

Louis [fo B Bj] Would you hke to take 
1t at twelve Sir Ralph? 

B B [coming between Lous and Walpole] 
Twel e guineas? Thank you I'll take st at 
that [He tales ıt and presents xt to Sir Patricl } 
Accept it from me, Paddy, and may you long 
be spared to contemplate it 

SIR patrick Thank you [He puts the dran- 
ing anio kis hat] 

B B I neednt settle with you now, Mr 
Dubedat my fees will come to more than 
that [He also retrieves hus hat] 

Louis [zrdignanily| Well of all the mean— 
[cords fal him]! I’d let myself be shot sooner 
than do a thing hke that I consider youre 
stolen that drawing 

SIR patrick [drly] So weve converted you 
to a behef in morality after all, eh? 

tours Yah! [To Walpole} TI do another 
one for you, Walpole, if youll let me have 
the ten you promised 

waLpoLe Very good I'll pay on delivery 

Louis Oh! What do you take me for* Have 
you no confidence in my honor* 

WALPOLE None whatever. 

Louis Oh well, of course 1f you feel that 
way you cant help it Before you go Sir 
Patnick, let me fetch Jenmfer I know she’d 
hke to see you, 1f you dont mind. [He goes to 
the inner door} And now, before she comes 
in, one word Youve all been talkmg here 
pretty freely about me—in my own house 
too I dont mmd that I’m a man and can 
take care of myself But when Jennifer 
comes in, please remember that she’s a lady, 
and that you are supposed to be gentlemen. 
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[He goes out} 

WALPOLE Well!!! [He geves the setuation up 
as indescribable, and goes for his hat] 

nipceon Damn his impudence! 

B B I shouldnt be at all surprised to learn 
that he’s well connected Whenever I meet 
digmty and self-possession without any dis- 
coverable basis, I diagnose good family 

ripgeon Dhagnose artistic gemus, B B 
Thats what saves ns self-respect 

sin patrick The world ıs made hke that 
The decent fellows are always bemg lectured 
and put out of countenance by the snobs 

B B [altogether refusing to accept this] I am 
not out of countenance I should hke, by 
Jupiter, to see the man who could put me 
out of countenance [Jennifer comes n] Ah, 
Mrs Dubedat! And how are we today? 

MRS DUBEDAT [shaking hands nith hem] 
Thank you all so much for coming [She shakes 
Walpole’s hand| Thank you, Sir Patnck [she 
shakes Sır Patrick's) Oh, hfe has been worth 
hving since I have known you Since Rich- 
mond I have not known a moment's fear 
And 1t used to be nothmg but fear Wont 
you sit down and tell me the result of the 
consultation 

waro I'll go, if you dont mind, Mrs 
Dubedat I have an appomtment Before I 
go, let me say that I am quite agreed with 
my colleagues here as to the character of the 
case As to the cause and the remedy, thats 
not my business I’m only a surgeon, and 
these gentlemen are physicians and will 
advise you I may have my own views ın fact 
I have them, and they are perfectly well 
known to my colleagues If I am needed— 
and needed [I shall be finally—they hnow 
where to find me, and I am always at your 
service So for today, goodbye [He goes out, 
leaung Jennifer much puzzled by his unexpected 
mihdrawal and formal manner] 

SIR PATRICK I also will ask you to excuse 
me, Mrs Dubedat 

RIDGEON [anzously] Are you gomg? 

SIR PATRICK Yes I can be of no use here, 
and I must be getting back As you know, 
maam, I’m not in practice now, and I shall 
not bein charge of the case It rests between 
Six Colenso Ridgeon and Sir Ralph Bloomfield 
Bonington They know my opimon Good 
afternoon to you, maam [He bows and makes 
for the door] 

MRS DuBEDAT [detarning Mm] Theres no- 
thing wrong, 1s there? You dont thmk Louis 
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1s worse, do you? 

sin patrick No he’s not worse Just the 
same as at Richmond 

mrs pusepat Oh,thankyou you fnghtened 
me Eacuse me 

sin PATRICK Dont mention it, maam [Fle 
goes out] 

B B Now, Mrs Dubedat, 1f I am to take 
the pahent m hand— 

NRS DUBEDAT [apprehenswely, mith a glance 
at Redgeon| You! But 1 thought that Sir 
Colenso— 

B B [beaming with the conviction that he ts 
gwing her a mosi gratifying surprise] My dear 
lady, your husband shall have Me 

MRS DUBEDAT But— 

B B Nota word itis a pleasure to me, for 
your sake Sir Colenso Ridgeon will be in his 
proper place, m the bacteriological labora- 
tory J shall be m my proper place, at the 
bedside Your husband shall be treated 
exactly as if he were a member of the royal 
family [Mrs Dubedat uneasy, agam is about 
to protest} No gratitude 1t would embarrass 
me, I assure you Now, may I ask whether 
you are particularly tied to these apartments 
Of course, the motor has anmhilated distance, 
but I confess that xf you were rather 
nearer to me, 1t would be a little more 
convenient 

MRS DUBEDAT You see, this studio and flat 
are self-contained I have suffered so much mn 
lodgings The servants are so frightfully dis- 
honest 

B B Ah! Are they? Are they? Dear me! 

MRS DUBEDAT I was never accustomed to 
loch things up And I missed so many small 
sums At last a dreadful thing happened I 
missed a five-pound note It was traced to 
the housemand, and she actually said Lows 
had given 1t to her And he wouldnt let me 
do anything he 1s so sensitive that these 
things drive him mad 

B B Ah—hm—ha—yes—say no more, 
Mrs Dubedat you shall not move If the 
mountain will not come to Mahomet, Maho- 
met must come to the mountain Now I must 
be off I will write and make an appointment 
We shall begin stamulating the phagocytes 
on—on—probably on Tuesday neat, but I 
will let you know Depend on me, dont fret, 
eat regularly, sleep well, keep your spirits 
up, keep the patient cheerful, hope for the 
best, no tome hke a charming woman, no 
medicine hke cheerfulness, no resource hke 
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science goodbye, goodbye, goodbye [Having 
shalen hands—she being too overwhelmed to 
speal—he goes out, stopping to say to Redgeon|] 
On Tuesday morning send me down a tube 
of some really stiff anti-toxin Any land will 
do Dont forget Goodbye, Colly [He goes 
oui} 

RIDGEON You look qute discouraged agan. 
[She ıs almost ın tears) Whats the matter?’ 
Are you disappointed” 

MRS DUBEDAT I know I ought to be very 
grateful Believe me, I am very grateful 
But—but— 

RIDGEON Yell? 

MRS DUBEDAT I had set my heart on your 
curing Lous 

ripGeON Well. Sir Ralph Bloomfield Bon- 
ington— 

2IRS DUBEDAT Yes, I know, J know Itisa 
great privilege to have him But oh, I wish 1t 
had been you I know it’s unreasonable, I 
cant explain, but I had such a strong instinct 
that you would cure him I dont—I cant feel 
the same about Sir Ralph You promised me 
Why did you give Louis up? 

RIDGEON I explained to you I cannot take 
another case 

ums DUBEDAT But at Richmond* 

ripceow At Richmond I thought I could 
make room for one more case But my old 
friend Dr Blenkunsop claimed that place His 
lung is attacked. 

3IRS DUBEDAT [attaching no importance mhat- 
ever to BlenIansop| Do you mean that elderly 
man—that rather silly— 

RIDGEON [sternly] I mean the gentleman 
that dined with us an excellent and honest 
man, whose hfe is as valuable as anyone 
else’s I have arranged that I shall take his 
case, and that Sir Ralph Bloomfield Bonmg- 
ton shall take Mr Dubedat’s 

MRS DUBEDAT [furneng indignantly on him] I 
see what itis Oh! 1t1s envious, mean, cruel. 
And I thought that you would be above such 
a thing 

RIDGEON What do you mean? 

MRS DUBEDAT Oh, do you think I dont 
know? do you think 1¢ has never happened 
before? Why does everybody turn against 
hım? Can you not forgive him for being 
superior to you” for bemg cleverer? for bemg 
braver” for beimg a great artist? 

RIDGEON Yes I can forgive him for all that 

MRS DUBEDAT Well, have you anything to 
say agamst him? I have challenged everyone 
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who has turned agamst him—challenged 
them face to face to tell me any wrong thing 
he has done, any ignoble thought he has 
uttered They have always confessed that 
they could not tell me one I challenge you 
now What do you accuse him of? 

RIDGEON Tam hkealltherest Face to face, 
I cannot tell you one thing agamst him. 

MIRS DUBEDAT [70 satisfied] But your manner 
is changed And you have broken your pro- 
mise to me to make room for him as your 
patent 

RIDGEON I think you are a little unreason- 
able You have had the very best medical 
advice in London for him, and Ins case has 
been taken mm hand by a leader of the 
profession Surely— 

MRS DUBEDAT Oh, ıt 1s so cruel to keep 
telhng me that It seems all nght, and 1t 
puts me in the wrong But I am not m the 
wrong. I have faith in you, and I have no 
faith in the others We have seen so many 
doctors I have come to know at last when 
they are only talking and can do nothmg 
It is different with you I feel that you know 
You must hsten to me, doctor [With sudden 
musgiving| Am I offending you by calhng you 
doctor instead of remembering your title? 

RIDGEON Nonsense I am a doctor But 
mind you dont call Walpole one 

MRS DUBEDAT I dont care about Mr Wal- 
pole it 1s you who must befriend me Oh, 
will you please st down and hsten to me 
just for a few minutes [He assents mth a 
grave tnclination, and sits on the sofa She sits 
on the easel char] Thank you I wont keep 
you long, but I must tell you the whole 
truth Listen I know Louis as nobody else 
in the world knows him or ever can know 
him Iam his wife I know he has little faults 
impatience sensitiveness, even httle selfish- 
nesses that are too trivial for him to notice 
I know that he sometimes shocks people 
about money because he 1s so utterly above 
it, and cant understand the value ordmary 
people set on ıt Tell me did he—did he 
borrow any money from you? 

nipceow He asked me for some—once 

MRS DUBEDAT [tears again tn her eyes) Oh, I 
am so sorry—so sorry But he will never do 
1t agam I pledge you my word for that He 
has given me his promise here in this room 
just before you came, and he is incapable of 
brealang his word That was his only real 
weakness, and now it is conquered and done 
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with for ever 

nipceon Was that really his only weakness? 

mrs pusepat He is perhaps sometimes 
weak about women, because they adore him 
so, and are always laying traps for him And 
of course when he says he doesnt believe in 
morahty, ordmary pious people thnk he 
must be wicked You can understand, cant 
you, how all this starts a great deal of gossip 
about him, and gets repeated until even good 
friends get set against him? 

niparoy Yes I understand 

mrs pusepaT Oh, if you only knew the 
other side of him as I.do! Do you hnow, 
doctor, that 1f Lows dishonored himself by 
a really bad action, I should kill myself 

ripceon Come! dont exaggerate 

MRS DUBEDAT I should You dont under- 
stand that, you east country people 

nipseoy You did not see much of the 
world in Cornwall, did you? 

MRS DUBEDAT [naively] Oh yes I saw a great 
deal every day of the beauty of the world— 
more than you ever see herein London But 
I saw very few people, if that 1s what you 
mean I was an only child 

nipceon That explains a good deal 

MRS DUBEDAT I had a great many dreams, 
but at last they all came to one dream 

RIDGEON [mth half a sigh] Yes, the usual 
dream 

MRS DUBEDAT [surprised] Is 1t usual? 

NIDGEON As I guess You havnt yettold me 
what ıt was 

mrs puBEDAT I didnt want to waste myself 
I could do nothing myself, but I had a httle 
property and I could help withit I had even 
a little beauty dont think me vam for know- 
ingit I knew that men of genius always had 
a ternble struggle with poverty and neglect 
at first My dream was to save one of 
them from that, and bring some charm and 
happiness into his hfe I prayed Heaven to 
send me one I firmly beheve that Lows was 
guided to me in answer to my prayer He 
was no more hhe the other men I had met 
than the Thames Embankment 1s hhe our 
Cormsh coasts He saw everything that I 
saw, and drew it forme He understood every- 
thing He came to me hke a child Only 
fancy, doctor he never even wanted to 
marry me he never thought of the things 
other men think of! I had to propose 1t my- 
self Then he said he had no money When 
I told him I had some, he said “Oh, all 
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right”, just hke a boy He as still hke that, 
quite unspoiled, a man m his thoughts, a 
great poet and artist im his dreams, and a 
child m ins ways I gave him myself and all 
that I had that he might grow to his full 
height with plenty of sunshine If I lost faith 
in hom, xt would mean the wreck and failure 
of my hfe I should go back to Cornwall and 
die I could shew you the very chf I should 
jump off You must cure him you must make 
him quite well again for me I know that you 
can do it and that nobody else can I smplore 
you not to refuse what I am going to ask you 
todo Take Louis yourself and let Sir Ralph 
cure Dr Blenkinsop 

RIDGEON [slowly] Mrs Dubedat do you 
really beheve m my knowledge and shli as 
you say you do? 

MRS DUBEDAT Absolutely I do not give 
my trust by halves 

nipseov I know that Well, I am going to 
test you—hard Will you believe me when I 
tell you that I understand what you have 
just told me, that I have no desire but to 
serve you in the most faithful friendship, and 
that your hero must be preserved to you 

mrs puBEDAT Oh forgive me Forgive what 
Isad You will preserve him to me 

RIDGEON At all hazards [She hisses his 
hand He rises hastily] No you have not 
heard the rest [She reses too] You must be- 
heve me when I tell you that the one chance 
of preserving the hero hes in Louis being in 
the care of Sir Ralph 

MRS DUBEDAT [firmly] You say so I have 
no more doubt I beheve you Thank you 

RIDGEON Goodbye [She takes hes hand} I 
hope this will be a lastirg friendshnp 

MRS DUBEDAT It will My friendships end 
only with death 

RIDGEON Death ends everything, doesnt 
it? Goodbye 

Wath a sigh and a look of pity at her which 
she does not understand, he goes 


ACT IV 


The studio The easel rs pushed back to the 
wall Cardinal Death, holding lus scythe and 
hour-glass lke a sceptre and globe, sits on the 
throne On the hat-stand hang the hats of Sir 
Patrick and Bloomfield Bonmgion Walpole, 
just come in, ts hanging up hes beside them 


There 1s @ knock He opens the door and finds 
Ridgeon there 
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WALPOLE Hallo Ridgeon' Walpole comes back, very serious, even 
They come into the middle of theroom together | shocked He comes between BB and Ridgeon 
walang off ther gloves waLPote Whew! B B -youve done it E this 


rinceov Whats the matter? Have you | time. 
been sent for. too -| B B What do you mean’? ~ 
WaLPOLE Weve all been sent for Ive only w-LroLe Killed him The worst case of 
just come. I havnt seen him yet The char- | neglected blood-poisonmg I ever saw It’s 





woman says that old Paddy Cullen has been | too late now to do anything He'd die under 
here with B B for the last halfhour [Sir | the anesthetic 
Pairicl mith bad news in his face, eniers from 
the inner room| Well whats up* 

SIR PaTRICE Gom andsee B B sın there 
with him, 

Walpole goes Ridgeon ts about to follor kım, 


B B foffended| Killed! Really Walpole 3f 
your monomama were not yell known, I 
should take such an expression very senously 

sir Pa TRICK. Come come! When youve both 
loiled as many people as I have m my time 
but Sır Painel stops ham sith @ loo! youll feel humble enough about ıt Come and 

RIDGEON What has happened? look at hm. Colly. 

SIR PATRICE. Do you remember Jane Ridgeon and Str Pairich go rto the nner 
Marsh’s arm? room 

RIDGEON Is that whats happened? WaLPoLE I apologize B B But it’s blood- 

SR PATRICE Thats whats happened His | poisoning 
lung has gone hke Jane’s arm I never saw B B [recovering hus irresistible good nature} 
such acase He hes gotthroughthreemonths | My dear Walpole everything 1s blood- 
galloping consumption in three days poisoning But upon my soul I shall not use 

nipseox. B B got in on the negative | any of that stuff of Ridgeon’s agam. What 
phase. made me so senstive about what you said 

SIR PATRICK Negative or positive. the lad’s | just now 1s that strictly between ourselves, 
done for He wont last out the afternoon. | Ridgeon has cooked our young friend’s goose 
Hell go suddenly. Ive often seen it Jennsfer. acorried and distressed but alirays 

RIDGEON So long as he goes before is | genile comes betrreen them from the inner room’ 
wife finds him out. J dont care I fully | She rears a purse s apror 
expected this MRS DUBEDAT Sir Ralph. what am IJ to do” 

SÈ PATRICE [drilyj Its a little hard on a } That man who insisted on seemg me. and 
lad to be killed because Ins wife has too | sent in word that his busmess was 1mportant 
high an opmion of lum. Fortunately few of | to Lows, is a newspaper man. A paragraph 
us are in any danger of that. appeared in the paper this morning saying 

Sir Ralph comes from the inner room and | that Loms1s seriously ill, and this man wants 
hastens betrreer them humanely concerned, but | to interview him about it. How can people be 
professionally elate and commuricaitce so brutally callous? 

B B Ah here you are, Ridgeon. Paddy’s | WALPOLE [mor:ng rengefully towards the door] 
told you of course. | You just leave me to deal with nm! 
PIDGEON Yes MES DUBED.T [stopping lumj But Loms 
B B lis an enormously mteresiing case | insists on seemng him he almost began to ery 
You know Coliy by Jupiter. 1f I didnt know | about it. And he says he cant bear his room 
as a matter of saenufie fact that ld been | any longer He says she wants to [she struggles 
sumulating the phagocytes I should say I’d with a sob}—to die m his studio Sir Patrick 
been stimulating the other things What 1s | says let him have his way 1¢ can do no harm 
the explenaton of 11 Sir Pammck? How do | What shall we do* 

you account for it Ridgeon* Have we over- B B fercouragingly] Why follow Sir 
simulated the phegocvtes* Have they not | Patrck’s excellent advice of course As he 
only eaten up the baal but atvacked and | says 1t can do hm no harm and it will no 
destroyed the red corpuscles as wel? a | doubt do hm good—a great deal of good 
possbihty suggested by the patient’s pallor. | He will be much the better for it 

Nay. have they finally begun to prey on the MRS pcBepat [a Léile cheered] Will you bring 
lungs themselves? Or on one another: I shall | the man up here Mr Walpole and tell hım 
write a paper about this case ‘ that he may see Lous, but that he musmt 
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lants Sir Patricl, rho accompantes lum, takes 
the tea-table from the corner and places tt behind 
the char for the tray B B takes the easel char 
and places tt for Jennifer at Dubedai’s side, 
next the dars, from which the lay figure ogles the 
dying artist B B then returns to Dubedat’s 
left Jennifer sts Walpole stts donn on the edge 
of the dats Rrdgeon stands near him 

Louis [blissfully] Thats happmess To be 
mn a studio! Happmess! 

‘IRS DUBEDAT Yes, dear Sur Patrick says 
you may stay here as long as you lke 

Louis Jenmfer 

MRS DUBEDAT Yes, my darling 

rouis Is the newspaper man here? 

THE NEWSPAPER MAN [gizbly| Yes, Mr Dube- 
dat I’m here, at your service I represent 
the press I thought you might hke to let 
us have a few words about-—about—er—well, 
a few words on your ulness, and your plans 
for the season 

Louis My plans for the season are very 
simple I’m gomg to die 

MRS DUBEDAT [tortured] Louis—dearest— 

touis My daring I’m very weak and 
tired Dont put on me the hornble strain of 
pretending that I dont know Ive been lying 
there listening to the doctors—laughmmg to 
myself They know Dearest dont ery It 
makes you ugly, and I cant bear that [She 
dries her eyes and recovers herself niih a proud 
effori} I want you to promise me something 

MRS DUBEDAT Yes, yes you know I will 
[Imploringly] Only, my love, my love, dont 
talk it will waste your strength 

Louis No it will only use it up Ridgeon 
give me something to heep me going for a 
fev. minutes—not one of your confounded 
anti-toxms if you dont mind I have some 
things to say before I go 

RIDGEON [looking at Sir Pairich| I suppose 

, 1t can do no harm? [He pours out some spirit, 
and ts about to add soda rater when Sir Patrick 
corrects him| 

SIR PATRICK In milk Dont set him cough- 
mg 

Lous [after drinkang| Jenmfer 

MRS DUBEDAT Yes, dear 

Louis If theres one thmg I hate more than 
another, 1t’s a widow Promise me that youll 
never be a widow. 

MRS DUBEDAT My dear, what do you mean? 

Louis I want you to look beautiful I want 
people to see m your eyes that you were 
married to me The people in Italy used to 
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pomt at Dante and say “There goes the man 
who has been ın hell ” I want them to pomt 
at you and say “There goes a woman who 
has been m heaven ” It has been heaven, 
darhng, hasnt 1t—sometmes? 

MRS DUBEDAT Oh yes, yes Always, always 

Louis If you wear black and cry, people 
will say “Look at that miserable woman 
her husband made her miserable” ~- 

Mrs DUBEDAT No, never You are the hght 
and the blessing of my hfe I never hved until 
I knew you 

Louis [hes eyes glistening] Then you must 
always wear beautiful dresses and splendid 
magic jewels Think of all the wonderful 
pictures I shall never pamt [She mins a ter- 
rible victory over a sob} Well, you must be 
transfigured with all the beauty of those 
pictures Men must get such dreams from 
seeing you as they never could get from any 
daubing with paints and brushes Painters 
must paint you as they never painted any 
mortal woman before There must be a great 
tradition of beauty, a great atmosphere of 
wonder and romance Thatis what men must 
always think of when they think of me That 
1s the sort of mmortalty I want You can 
make that for me, Jenmfer There are lots 
of thmgs you dont understand that every 
woman ın the street understands, but you 
can understand that and do 1t as nobody else 
can Promise me that mortality Promise 
me you will not make a httle hell of crape 
and crying and undertaker’s horrors and 
withering flowers and all that vulgar rubbish 

MRS DUBEDAT I promise But all that ıs far 
off, dear You are to come to Cornwall with 
me and get well Sir Ralph says so 

Louis Poor old B B! 

B B [affected to tears, turns away and whs- 
pers to Sir Patrick] Poor fellow! Bram gomg 

tours Sir Patrick’s there, isnt he? 

SIR PATRICK Yes, yes I’m here 

Louis Sit down, wont you? It’s a shame to 
keep you standmg about. 

SIR PATRICK Yes, yes Thank you All 
night 

Louis Jenmfer 

MIRS DUBEDAT Yes, dear 

Louis [22th a strange look of delight| Do you 
remember the burnmg bush? 

MRS DUBEDAT Yes, yes Oh, my dear, how 
it strams my heart to remember 1t now! 

Louis Does it? It fills me with joy Tell 
them about it 
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MRS DUBEDAT It was nothmg—only that 
once mm my old Cormsh home we ht the first 
fire of the winter, and when we loohed through 
the window we saw the flames dancing in a 
bush m the garden 

vouts Such a color! Garnet color Waving 
hke slk Liquid lovely flame flowing up 
through the bay leaves, and not burning them 
Well, I shall be a flame hke that I’m sorry to 
disappomt the poor httle worms, but the last 
of me shall be the flame in the burning bush 
Whenever you see the flame, Jenmfer, that 
willbe me Promise me that I shall be burnt 

mrs puBepat Oh, if I mght be with you, 
Lous! 

Lous No you must always bein the garden 
when the bush flames You are my hold on 
the world you are my smmortality Promise 

mrs puBEDAT I’m listening I shall not for- 
get You hnow that I promise 

Louis Well, thats about all, except that 
you are to hang my pictures at the one-man 
show I can trust your eye You wont let any- 
one else touch them 

MRS DUBEDAT You can trust me 

tours Then theres nothing more to worry 
about, 1s there? Give me some more of that 
muk I’m fearfully ted, but if I stop talking 
I shant begin again [Sir Ralph gues him a 
drink He takes it and looks up quaintly| I say, 
B B, do you think anything would stop you 
talking? 

B n [almost unmanned) He confuses me 
with you, Paddy Poor fellow! Poor fellow! 

Lovis [musing] I used to be awfully afrad 
of death, but now 1t°s come I have no fear, 
and I’m perfectly happy Jenmfer 

MRS DUBEDAT Yes, dear? 

ours I'll tell you a secret I used to think 
that our marrage was all an affectation, and 
that I’d break loose and run away some day 
But now that I’m gomg to be broken loose 
whether I hke it or not, I’m perfectly fond 
of you, and perfectly satisfied because I’m 
gong to hve as part of you and not as my 
troublesome self 

MRS DUBEDAT [heartbroken] Stay with me, 
Loms Oh, dont leave me, dearest 

rovs Not that I'm selfish With all my 
faults I dont thmk Ive ever been really sel- 
fish No artist can Art 1s too large for that 
You will marry again, Jennifer 

MRS DuBEDAT Oh, how can you, Louis? 

LOUIS [insisting childishly) Yes, because 
people who have found marnage happy 
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always marry again Ah, J shant be jealous 
[Slyly] But dont talh to the other fellow too 
much about me he wont hhe it [Almost 
chuckling} I shall be your lover all the tıme, 
but xt will be a seciet from him, poor devil! 

sin patrick Come! youve talked enough 
Try to rest awhile 

ours [wearily] Yes I’m fearfully tired, 
but I shall have a long rest presently I have 
something to say to you fellows Youre all 
there, arnt you? I’m too weak to see any- 
thing but Jenmfer’s bosom That promises 
rest 

niperon We are all here 

touts [startled] That voice sounded devihsh 
Take care, Ridgeon my ears hear things 
that other people’s ears cant Ive been 
thinking—thmhmg I’m cleverer than you 
magme 

SIR PATRICK [whispering to Ridgeon] Youve 
got on hs nerves, Colly Shp out quietly 

RIDGEON [apart to Sır Patrich] Would you 
deprive the dying actor of his audience? 

tours [his face lighting up faintly nith ms- 
cheevous glee] [heard that, Ridgeon That was 
good Jenmfer, dear be hind to Ridgeon 
always, because he was the last man who 
amused me 

nipGEoN [relentless] Was I? 

Lous But it’s not true It’s you who are 
stil on the stage I’m half way home already 

MRS DUBEDAT [to Ridgeon] What did you 
say? 

Louis [answering for hum] Nothing, dear 
Only one of those httle secrets that men 
keep among themselves Well, all you chaps 
have thought pretty hard things of me, and 
said them 

B B [qute overcome] No, no, Dubedat Not 
at all t 

Louis Yes, you have I know what you all 
think of me Dont magine I’m sore about it 
I forgive you 

WALPOLE [imvoluntarly] Well, damn me! 
[Ashamed] I beg your pardon 

Louis That was old Walpole, I know Dont 
gneve, Walpole I’m perfectly happy I’m 
not in pain I dont want to live Ive escaped 
from myself I’m in heaven, mmortal m the 
heat of my beauteful Jenmfer I’m not 
afraid, and not ashamed [Reflectively, pusz- 
ling tt out for himself weakly] I know that m an 
accidental sort of way, strugghng through 
the unreal part of hfe, I havnt always been 
able to hve up to my ideal But m my own 
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real world I have never done anything wrong, 
never denied my faith, never been untrue to 
myself Ive been threatened and black- 
mailed and msulted and starved But Ive 
played the game Ive fought the good fight 
And now it’s all over, theres an indescribable 
peace [He feebly folds lis hands and utters his 
creed] I beleve m Michael Angelo, Velas- 
quez, and Rembrandt, m the might of de- 
sign, the mystery of color, the redemption 
of all things by Beauty everlasting, and the 
message of Art that has made these hands 
blessed Amen Amen [He closes his eyes and 
hes siall] 

urs DUBEDAT [breathless] Lows are you— 

Walpole rises and comes quechly to see 
whether he ıs dead 

Louis Not yet, dear Very nearly, but not 
yet I should hke to rest my head on your 
bosom, only 1t would tire you 

MRS DUBEDAT No, no, no, darhng how 
could you tire me? [She lifts hum so that he kes 
an her bosom] 

yours Thats good Thats real 

MRS DUBEDAT Dont spare me, dear Indeed 
indeed you will not tre me Lean on me 
with all your weight 

Louis [nth a sudden half return of hts normal 
strength and comfort| Jummy Gwinny I think I 
shall recover after all [Sir Patrick looks segni- 
Jficantly at Ridgeon, mutely narning hum that 
this ws the end} 

MRS DUBEDAT [hopefully] Yes, yes you shall 

Louis Because I suddenly want to sleep 
Just an ordinary sleep 

MRS DUBEDAT [rocking him] Yes, dear Sleep 
[He seems to go to sleep Walpole makes another 
movement She protests} Sh-sh please dont 
disturb him [His kps move] What-did you 
say, dear? [In great distress] I cant hsten with- 
out moving hım [Hes lps move again Walpole 
bends down and listens} 

WALPOLE He wants to know 1s the news- 
paper man here 

THE NEWSPAPER MAN [exceted, for he has been 
enjoying himself enormously] Yes, Mr Dube- 
dat Here J am 

Walpole raises hts hand warningly to silence 
hum Sir Ralph sits down quetly on the sofa and 
Frankly buries us face wn his handkerchief 

MRS DUBEDAT [nth great reef] Oh thats 
night, dear dont spare me lean with all 
your weight on me Now you are really 
resting 

Sir Patrich quickly comes forward and feels 
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Louts’s pulse, then takes hum by the shoulders 

SIR PATRICK Let me put hm back on the 
pillow, maam He wil be better so 

MRS DUBEDAT [piteously] Oh no, please, 
please, doctor Hes not tiring me, and he 
will be so hurt when he wakes :f he finds I 
have put him away 

SIR PATRICK He will never wake agam [He 
takes the body from her and replaces it in the 
char Ridgeon, unmoved, lets donn the back and 
makes a her of 1t] 

MRS DUBEDAT [who has unexpectedly sprung 
to her feet, and stands dry-eyed and stately] Was 
that death? 

WALPOLE Yes 

MRS DUBEDAT [22th complete dignity] Will you 
wait for me a moment I will come back [She 
goes out} 

WALPOLE Ought we to follow her? Is she 
in her nght senses? 

SIR PATRICK [muth quet conviction] Yes She’s 
all mght Leave her alone She'll come back 

RIDGEON [callously] Let us get this thing 
out of the way before she comes 

B B [reseng, shocked] My dear Colly! The 
poor lad! He died splendidly 

SIR PATRICK Aye! that 1s how the wicked 
die 

For there are no bands im their death, © 

But their strength 1s firm 

They are not in trouble as other men 
No matter 1t’s not for us to judge He’s in 
another world now 

watroLte Borrowing his first five-pound 
note there, probably 

ripGEon I said the other day that the 
most tragic thing in the worlds a sick doctor 
I was wrong The most tragic thing in the 
world is a man of gemus who is not also a 
man of honor 

Ridgeon and Walpole wheel the chair into the 
recess 

THE NEWSPAPER MAN [to Str Ralph} I thought 
it shewed a very mice feelhng, hs bemg so 
particular about his wife going into proper 
mourning for nm and making her promise 
never to marry again 

B B [tmpresswely] Mrs Dubedat is not m 
a position to carry the mterview any further 
Neither are we 

sin PATRICh Good afternoon to you 

THE NEWSPAPER MAN Mrs Dubedat said she 
was coming back 

B B After you have gone 

THE NEWSPAPER MAN Do you think she 
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would give me a few words on How It Feels 
to be a Widow? Rather a good title for an 
article, isnt 1t? 

B B Young man if you wart until Mrs 
Dubedat comes back, you will be able to 
write an article on How It Feels to be Turned 
Out of the House 

THE NEWSPAPER MAN [unconvinced] You 
thnk she’d rather not— 

B B [eutiing hum short] Good day to you 
[Gung him a viseting-card] Mind you get my 
name correctly Good day 

THE NEWSPAPER MAN Good day Thank you 
[Vaguely trying to read the card] Mr— 

B B No, not Mister This is your hat, I 
think [gwing it to hım) Gloves? No, of course 
no gloves Good day to you [He edges him out 
at last, shuts the door on lam, and returns to Sir 
Patnch as Redgeon and Walpole come bach. from 
the recess, Walpole crossing the room to the hat- 
stand, and Redgeon coming between Sir Ralph 
and Sir Patrich] Poor fellow! Poor young 
fellow! How well he died! I feel a better man, 
really 

six Parnick When youre as old as I am, 
youll know that ıt matters very httle how 
aman dies What matters 1s, how he hives 
Every fool that runs his nose agaist a bullet 
1s a hero nowadays, because he dies for his 
country Why dont he live for ıt to some 
purpose? 

B B No, please, Paddy dont be had on 
the poor lad Not now, not now After all, 
was he so bad? He had only two failings 
money and women Well, let us be honest 
Tell the truth, Paddy Dont be hypocritical, 
Ridgeon Throw off the mask, Walpole Are 
these two matters so well arranged at pre- 
sent that a disregard of the usual arrange- 
ments indicates real depravity? 

WALPOLE I dont mind his disregarding the 
usual arrangements Confound the usual 
arrangements! To a man of science theyre 
beneath contempt both as to money and 
women What I mind 1s his disregarding 
everything except his own pocket and his 
own faney He didnt disregard the usual 
arrangements when they paid him Did he 
give us his pictures for nothing? Do you 
suppose he’d have hesitated to blackmail 
me xf I’d compromised myself with his wife? 
Not he 

SIR PATRICK Dont waste your time wrang- 


hng over him A blackguard’s a blackguard, 
an honest man’s an honest man, and neather 
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of them will ever be at a loss for a region 
or a morality to prove that their ways are the 
nght ways It’s the same with nations, the 
same with professions, the same all the world 
over and always will be 

B a Ah, well, perhaps, perhaps, perhaps 
Sull, de mortuis ni] nis: bonum He 
died extremely well, remarkably well He has 
set us an example let us endeavor to follow 
it rather than harp on the weaknesses that 
have perished with him I think 1t 1s Shake- 
spear who says that the good that most men 
do hives after them the evil hes intened with 
their bones Yes interred with their bones 
Beheve me, Paddy, we are all mortal It is 
the common lot, Ridgeon Say what you will, 
Walpole, Nature’s debt must be paid If tis 
not today, twill be tomorrow 
Tomorrow and tomorrow and tomorrow 
After life’s fitful fever they sleep well 
And hke this msubstantial bourne from which 
No traveller retuins 
Leave not a wrack behind 

Walpole 1s about to speak, but B B , sud- 
denly and vehemently proceeding, extinguishes 
hum 

Out, out, brief candle 

For nothing canst thou to damnation add, 
The readiness 18 all 

WALPOLE [gently, for B B’s feeling, ab- 
surdly expressed as t 1s, 1s too sincere and 
humane to be ridiculed) Yes, B B Death makes 
people go on hke that I dont know why 1t 
should, but ıt does By the way, what are we 
going to do? Ought we to clear out, or had 
we better wart and see whether Mrs Dube- 
dat will come back? 

SIR PATRICK Ithmk we’d better go We can 
tell the charwoman what to do 

They take their hats and go to the door 

MRS DUBEDAT [coming from the nner room 
wonderfully and beautifully dressed, and radi- 
ant, carrying a great piece of purple silk, hand- 
somely embroidered, over her arm] I’m so sorry 
to have kept you waiting 

SIR PATRICK Dont mention3:t, 


madam 
[amazed, all | yy 


B B ot at all, not at 
together wn all 

RIDGEON oe oe By no means 

WALPOLE m It doesnt matrer 


in the least 
MRs DUBEDAT [coming to them] I felt that I 
must shake hands with his friends once pe- 
fore we part today We have shared together 
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a great pnvilege and a great happmess I 
dont think we can ever think of ourselves as 
ordinary people agam. We have had a won- 
derful expenence, and that gives us a com- 
mon farth. a common ideal, that nobody else 
can quite have Life will always be beautiful 
to us death will always be beautiful to us 
May we shake hands on that? 

SIR PATRICK [shaling hands] Remember all 
letters had better be left to your sohcitor 
Let him open everythmg and setile every- 
thing Thats the law. you know 

urs puBEepar Oh thank you I didnt 
know [Sir Patricl goes] 

WALPOLE Goodbye I blame myself I 
should have insisted on operating [He goes] 

B B I will send the proper people they 
will know what to do you shall have no 
trouble Goodbye my dear lady [He goes] 

RIDGEON Goodbye [He offers tus kand} 

MRS DUBEDAT [drarıng bacl mih gentle 
majesty} I said his friends Sir Colenso 
[He bors ard goes] 

She unfolds the great piece of silk and goes 
into the recess to cover her dead 


ACT V 


One of the smaller Bond Street Picture Gal- 
lertes The entrance 1s from a picture shop 
Nearly tn the mddle of the gallery there ts a 
rriing-table, at whch the Secretary fashion- 
ably dressed sits rth Ins bact to the entrance, 
correcting catalogue proofs Some copres of a 
rer bool are on the des! also the Secretary’s 
shiung hat and a couple of magnifying glasses 
di ihe sıde, on his left, a litile behind liam, ts a 
small door maried Private Near the same side 
ts a cushioned bench parallel io the walls mhich 
are covered nith Dubedat’s norls Tico screens 
also covered ruth drarings, stard near the cor- 
ners right and left of the entrance 

Jennifer beautrfully dressed and apparenily 
very happy and prosperous. comes inio the 
gallery through the private door 

JENNIFER Have the catalogues come yet, 
Mr Danby? 

THE SECRETARY Not yet 

JENNIFER What a shame! It’s a quarter 
past the pnvate view will begin m less than 
half an hour 

THE SECRETARY. I think I'd better run over 
to the printers to hurry them up 

JENNIFER Oh rf you would beso good Mr 
Danby [Ul take your place while youre away. 
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THE SECRETARY If anyone should come be- 
fore the tame dont take any notice The com- 
missionaire wont let anyone through unless 
he knows him We have a few people who 
hike to come before the crowd—people who 
really buy and of course we're glad to see 
them Have you seen the notices m Brush 
and Crayon and m The Easel 

JENNIFER [trdignantly] Yes most disgrace- 
ful They wnte quite patromzinely, as if they 
were Mr Dubedat’s superiors After all the 
cigars and sandwiches they had from us on 
the press day and all they drank, I really 
think 1¢ 1s infamous that they should write 
hke that I hope you have not sent them 
tickets for today. 

THE SECRETARY Oh, they wont come agam 
theres no lunch today The advance copies of 
your book have come. [He indicates the new 
bool s] 

JENNIFER [pouncing on a copy. mildly excited] 
Give it to me Oh! excuse me a moment [she 
runs away mith st through the private door] 

The Secretary takes a mirror from his drarcer 
and smartens himself before going out Ridgeon 
comes in 

RIDGEON Good mormng May I look round, 
as usual before the doors open® 

THE SECRETARY Certamnly, Sir Colenso I’m 
sorry the catalogues have not come I’m just 
going to see about them Heres my own hst 
if you dont mind 

RIDGEON. Thanks Whats this* [He ta/es up 
one of the ner boo! s} 

THE SECRETARY Thats just come in An 
adyance copy of Mrs Dubedat’s Life of her 
late husband 

RIDGEON [reading the ttle] The Story of a 
Ring of Men By His Wife [He looks at the 
portrait frontispece} Ay there he 1s You 
knew hmm here I suppose 

THE SECRETARY Oh, we knew him Better 
than she did Sir Colenso in some ways per- 
haps 

gipceow So did I [They look significantly 
at one another) TH take a look round 

The Secretary puis on the shining hat and goes 
out Ridgeon begins loolzng at the pictures Pre- 
sently he comes back to the table for a magnify- 
ing glass. and scrutinces a draring very closely 
He sighs, shales his head as tf constrained to 
admut the extraordinary fascination and ment of 
the scorl ; then marls the Secretary’s list Pro- 
ceeding mith his surrey he disappears beland the 
screen Jernifer comes bacl with her bool a loo! 
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round satisfies her that she ts alone She seats 
herself at the table and admires the memoir—her 
Jirst printed book—to her heart's content Redgeon 
reappears, face to the wall, scruiimzing the 
dranings After using lus glass again, he steps 
bach to get a more distant wew of one of the 
larger pictures She hastily closes the book at the 
sound, lools round, recognizes hum, and stares, 
petrified He takes a further step bach which 
brings lum nearer to her 

RIDGEON [skaling jus head as before, ezacu- 
lates] Clever brute! [She flushes as though he 
had struch her He turns to put the glass down on 
the desh, and finds himself face to face mith her 
intent gaze] I beg your pardon I thought I 
was alone 

JENNIFER [controlling herself, and spealing 
steadily and meantngly| I am glad we have 
met, Sir Colenso Ridgeon I met Dr Blen- 
lansop yesterday I congratulate you on a 
wonderful cure 

RIDGEON [can find no words makes an em- 
barrassed gesture of assent after a moment's 
silence, and puts down the glass and the Secre- 
tary’s list on the table] 

JENNIFER He looked the picture of health 
and strength and prosperity [She looks for a 
moment at the walls, contrasting Blenkinsop’s 

fortune nith the artist's fate] 

RIDGEON [27 low tones, sitll embarrassed) He 
has been fortunate 

genniren Very fortunate His hfe has 
been spared 

RIDGEON I mean that he has been made 
a Medical Officer of Health He cured the 
Chairman of the Borough Council very suc- 
cessfully 

JENNIFER With your medicines? 

riparon No I beheve it was with a pound 
of ripe greengages 

JENNIFER [mith deep gravity] Funny! 

RIDGEON Yes Life does not cease to be 
funny when people die any more than it 
ceases to be serious when people laugh 

JENNIFER Dr Blenkinsop said one very 
strange thing to me 

nipGeoN What was that? 

JENNIFER He sad that private practice m 
medicine ought to be put down by law When 
I ashed him why, he said that private doctors 
were ignorant hcensed murderers 

RIDGEON That 1s what the public doctor 
always thinks of the private doctor Well, 
Blenkinsop ought to know He was a pnvate 
doctor long enough himself Come! you have 
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talked at me long enough Talkto me You 
have something to reproach me with There 
1s reproach in your face, m your voice you 
are full of 1t Out with it 

JENNIFER It1s too late for reproaches now 
When I turned and saw you just now, I won- 
dered how you could come here coolly to 
look at his pictures You answered the ques- 
tion To you, he was only a clever brute 

RIDGEON [guevereng] Oh, dont You know 
I did not know you were here 

JENNIFER [ratsing her head a little mith a qute 
genile wmpulse of pride} You think it only 
mattered because I heard ıt As if it could 
touch me, or touch him! Dont you see that 
what 1s really dreadful is that to you hving 
things have no souls 

RIDGEON [muih a sceptical shrug] The soul 
1s an organ I have not come across in the 
course of my anatomical work 

JENNIFER You know you would not dare 
to say such a silly thing as that to anybody 
but a woman whose mind you despise If you 
dissected me you could not find my con- 
science Do you think I have got none? 

RIDGEON I have met people who had none 

JENNIFER Clever brutes? Do you know, 
doctor, that some of the dearest and most 
farthful friends I ever had were only brutes! 
You would have vivisected them The dear- 
est and greatest of all my fmends had a sort 
of beauty and affectionateness that only 
ammals have I hope you may never feel 
what I felt when I had to put him into the 
hands of men who defend the torture of 
ammals because they are only brutes 

ripoEeon Well, did you find us so very 
cruel, after all? They tell me that though 
you have dropped me, you stay for weehs 
with the Bloomfield Bomngtons and the 
Walpoles I thnk 1t must be true, because 
they never mention you to me now 

JENNIFER The animals m Sir Ralph’s house 
are hike spoiled children When Mr Walpole 
had to take a splinter out of the mastiff’s paw, 
I had to hold the poor dog myself, and Mr 
Walpole had to turn Sir Ralph out of the 
room And Mrs Walpole has to tell the 
gardener not to kill wasps when Mr Walpole 
1s looking But there are doctors who are 
naturally cruel, and there are others who get 
used to cruelty and are callous about it They 
blind themselves to the souls of ammals, and 
that blmds them t6 the souls of men and 
women You made a dreadful mistake about 
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Lows but you would not have made it if you 
had not tramed yourself to make the same 
mistake about dogs You saw nothing in 
them but dumb brutes, and so you could see 
nothing in him but a clever brute 

RIDGEON [27th sudden resolutzon] I made no 
mistake whatever about him 

JENNIFER Oh, doctor! 

RIDGEON [obstinately] I made no mistake 
whatever about hım 

JENNIFER Have you forgotten that he 
died? 

RIDGEON [mth a sweep of his hand towards 
the pciures| Heis not dead Hens there [Tak- 
ıng up the book; And there 

JENNIFER [springing up 1th blazing eyes} Put 
that down How dare you touch 1%? 

Ridgeon, amazed at the fierceness of the out- 
burst, puts 2t down mith a deprecatory shrug She 
tales tt up and looks at tt as tf he had profaned 
a relic 

RIDGEON Í am very sorry I see I had 
better go 

JENNIFER [putting the bool. donn} I beg your 
pardon I—I forgot myself But ıt 1s not yet 
—it 1s a private copy 

RIDGEON But for me it would have been a 
very different book 

JENNIFER But for you it would have been 
a longer one 

ripceow You know then that I Lilled 
lum? 

JENNIFER [suddenly moved and softened] Oh, 
doctor, if you achnowledge that—f you have 
confessed it to yourself—if you reahze what 
you have done, then there is forgiveness I 
trusted in your strength imstinctyely at 

t, then I thought I had mistaken callous- 
ness for strength Can you blame me? But 
if 1t was really strength—f 1t was only such 
a mistake as we all make sometimes—it will 
make me so happy to be friends with you 
again 

RIDGEON J tell you I made no mistake I 
cured Blenkinsop was there any mistake 
there? 

JENNIFER He recovered Oh, dont be fool- 
ishly proud, doctor Confess to a failure, and 
save our fnendship Remember, Sir Ralph 
gaxe Louis your medicine, and 1t made him 
worse 

RIDGEON I cant be your friend on false pre- 
tences Something has got me by the throat 
the truth must come out I used that medi- 
cme myself on Blenkmsop It did not make 
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him worse It 1s a dangerous medicine 1 
cured Blenkinsop 1t kuled Lous Dubedat 
-When I handle it, 1t cures When another 
man handles st, 1t kills—sometimes 

JENNIFER [naively not yet taking tt all in) 
Then why did you let Sw Ralph give it to 
Louis? 

RIDGEON I’m going to tell you I did it 
because J was m love with you 

JENNIFER [innocently surprised) In lo—XYout 
an elderly man! 

RIDGEON [thundersiruch, raising hes fists to 
heaven) Dubedat thou art avenged! [He drops 
his hands and collapses on the bench} I never 
thought of that. I suppose I appear to you 
a ridiculous old fogey. - 

JENNIFER But surely—-I did not mean to 
offend you, mdeed—but you must be at 
least twenty years older than I am 

RIDGEON Oh, quite More, perhaps In 
twenty years you will understand how little 
difference that makes 

JENNIFER But even so, how could you 
think that I—his wife—could ever think of 

ou— 
t RIDGEON [stopping her nth a nervous waving 
of ius fingers] Yes, yes, yes, yes I quite 
understand you neednt rub 1t ın 

JENNIFER But—oh, 1t 1s only dawning on 
me now—TI was so surprised at first—do you 
dare to tell me that 1t was to gratify a miser- 
able jealousy that you delberately—oh! oh! 
you murdered him 

RIDGEON I think I did It really comes to 
that 

Thou shalt not kill but needst not strive 

Officiously to keep alive 
I suppose—yes I Inlled him - 

JENNIFER And you tell me that! to my face! 
callously! You are not afraid! 

RIDGEON I am a doctor I have nothing 
to fear It 1s not an indictable offence to 
call m B B Perhaps it ought to be, but 
it isnt 

JENNIFER I did not mean that I meant 
afraid of my taking the law into my own 
hands, and kiling you 

rmpGEON I am so hopelessly idiotic about 
you that I should not mind ita bit You would 
always remember me if you did that 

JENNIFER Ishall remember you always as 
a httle man who tried to hill a great one 

RIDGEON Pardon me I succeeded 
~ JENNIFER [muth quet conviction] No Doctors 
think they hold the keys of hfe and death, 
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belheve you made any difference at all 
ripcron Perhaps not But I intended to 

JENNIFER [looking at hım amasedly not mith- 
out pity} And you tned to destroy that won- 
derful and beautiful hfe merely because you 
grudged him a woman whom you could never 
have expected to care for you! 

ripceon “Who hissed my hands Who be- 
heved in me Who told me her friendship 
lasted until death 

JENNIFER And whom you were betray- 
m 

on No Whom I was saving 

JENNIFER [gently] Pray, doctor, from what? 

RIDGEON From malung aternble discovery 
Trom having your hfe Ind waste 

JENNIFER How? 

rnipceon No matter I have saved you I 
have been the best friend you ever had You 
are happy You are well His works are an 
imperishable joy and pride for you 

JenMFER And you think that ıs your do- 
mg Ohdoctor, doctor! Sir Patrickismght you 
do think you are a little god How can you 
be so silly? You did not pamt those pictures 
which are my impenshable joy and pride 
you did not speak the words that will always 
be heavenly musie in my ears I hsten to 
them now whenever I am tred or sad That 
is why I am always happy 

nipcron Yes, now that he 1s dead Were 
you always happy when he was alive? 

JENNIFER [wounded] Oh, you are cruel, 
cruel When he was alive I did not know the 
greatness of my blessing I worried meanly 
about httle things I was unkind to hm I 
was unworthy of him 

RIDGEON [laughing bitterly] Ha! 

JENNIFER Dont insult me dont blaspheme 
[She snatches up the book and presses it to her 
heart in a paroxysm of remorse, exclarming} Oh, 
my King of Men! 

nipceon King of Men! Oh, this 1s too 
monstrous, too grotesque We cruel doctors 
have kept the secret from you faithfully, but 
1t as he all secrets 1t wall not keep itself 
The buried truth germinates and breaks 
through to the hght 

JENNIFER What truth? 

RIDGEON What truth! Why, that Lous 
Dubedat, King of Men, was the most entire 
and perfect scoundrel, the most miraculously 
mean rascal, the most callously selfish blach- 
guard that ever made a wife miserable 
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JENMFER [unshaken calm and lovely] He 
made his wife the happiest woman in the 
world, doctor 

ripceoN No by all thats true on earth, he 
made his widow the happiest woman in the 
world, but 16 was I who made her a widow 
And her happiness is my justification and my 
reward Now you know what I did and what 
I thought of him Be as angry with me as you 
hhe at least you know me as I really am If 
you ever come to care for an elderly man, 
you will know what you are camng for 

JENNIFER [Aind and quiet) I am not angry 
with you any more, Sır Colenso I knew qute 
well that you did not hke Louis, but 1t 1s not 
your fault you dont understand that ıs all 
You never could have beheved m nm It 1s 
just lke your not believing in my religion 
it 1s a sort of s1xth sense that you have not 
got And [nth a gentle reassuring movement 
towards um) dont think that you have shocked 
me so dreadfully I know quite well what you 
mean by his selfishness He sacrificed every- 
thing for his art In a certain sense he had 
even to sacrifice everybody— 

RipGgEON Everybody except himself By 
keeping that back he lost the right to sacr- 
fice you, and gave me the nght to saenifice 
him Which I did 

JENNIFER [shaking her head, pitying hts error} 
He was one of the men who know what 
women know that self-sacrifice 1s vain and 
cowardly 

RIDGEON Yes, when the sacnfice is re- 
jected and thrown away Not when it be- 
comes the food of godhead 

JENNIFER I dont understand that And I 
cant argue with you you are clever enough 
to puzzle me, but not to shake me You are 
so utterly, so wildly wrong, so capable of 
appreaatng Loms— 

Ripazon Oh! [taking up the Secretary's Ist] 
I have marked five pictures as sold to me 

JENNIFER They will not be sold to you 
Louis’ creditors insisted on seling them, 
but this 1s my birthday, and they were all 
bought in for me ts mornmg by my hus- 
band 

RIDGEON By whomilll 

JENNIFER By my husband 

nipcEon [gabbling and stuttering) What 
husband? Whose husband? Which husband? 
Whom? how? what? Do you mean to say that 
you have marred agam? 

senniren Do you forget that Louis dis- 
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hked widows, and that people who have 
married happily once always marry again? 
ripceow Then I haye committed a purely 
disinterested murder! 
The Secretary returns mith a pile of catalogues 
THE SECRETARY Just got the first batch of 
catalogues in tıme The doors are open 
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JENNIFER [to Ridgeon, politely] So glad you 
lıke the pictures, Sir Colenso Good morning 

RIDGEON Good morning [He goes towards 
the door, hesitates, turns to say something more, 
gives tt up as a bad Job, and goes] 


THE END 


XVI 


GETTING MARRIED 
A DISQUISITORY PLAY (1908) 


On a fine mormng ın the spring of 1908 the 
Norman kitchen ın the Palace of the Bishop of 
Chelsea looks very spacıous and clean and hand- 
some and healthy 

The Bishop is lucky enough to have a XII 
century palace The palace itself has been lucky 
enough to escape beng carved up into XV century 
Gothic, or shaved into XVIII century ashlar, or 
“restored” by a XIX century builder and a Vie~ 
torran architect nith a deep sense of theumbrella- 
like gentlemartliness of XIV century vaulting 
The present occupant, A Chelsea, unofficially 
Alfred Bridgenorth, appreciates Norman worh 
He has, by adrot complaints of the discomfort of 
the place, induced the Ecclesiastical Comms- 
stoners to give hum some money to spend on zt, and 
nth this he has got nd of the wall papers, the 
paint the partitions, the exquisitely planed and 
moulded casings mith which the Victorian cabinet- 
makers enclosed and hid the huge black beams of 
hewn oah, and of all the other expedients of lus 
predecessors to make themselves feel at home and 
respectable ın a Norman fortress It 1s a house 
built io last for ever The nalls and beams are ig 
enough to carry the toner of Babel, as 2f the 
burlders, anticipating our modern ideas and tn- 
stinctively defying them, had resolved to shew 
how much material they could lavish on a house 
butlt for the glory of God, instead of keeping a 
competitive eye on the advantage of sending in 
the lonest tender, and scienizfically calculating 
how little matertal would be enough to prevent the 
whole affair fromtumbling dorn by rts onnneght 

The kitchen 1s the Bishop’s favorite room 
This ts not at all because he 2s a man of humble 
mind, but because the kitchen ts one of the finest 
rooms ın the house The Bishop has neither the 
income nor the appetite to have his cooking done 
there The mindows, high up in the wall, look 


north and south The north nindow:s the largest, 
and 1f we look into the kitchen through it ne see 
facing us the south nall nith small Norman 
aindows and an open door near the corner to the 
left Through this door ne have a ghmpse of the 
garden, and of a garden chair in the sunshine In 
the right-hand corner ts an entrance to a vaulted 
circular chamber nth a minding stair leading up 
through a toner to the upper floors of the palace 
In the nall to our right ıs the immense fireplace, 
nath ts huge spit like a baby crane, and a collec- 
ton of old tron and brass instruments which pass 
as the original furniture of the fire, though as a 
matter of fact they have been picked up from 
tıme to tıme by the Bishop at secondhand shops 
In the near end of the left-hand nall a small 
Norman door gives access to the Bishop’s study, 
formerly a scullery Farther along, a great oak 
chest stands against the wall Across the mddle 
of the kitchen ıs a big timber table surrounded by 
eleven stout rush-bottomed chaws four on the 
far side, three on the near side, and two at each 
end There is a lig char mith railed bach and 
sides on the hearth On the floor 1s a drugget of 
thch fibre mating The only other mece of furnt- 
ture 1s a clock nth a wooden dral about as large 
as the bottom of a nashtub, the nerghis, chains, 
and pendulum being of corresponding magnitude, 
but the Bishop has long since abandoned the 
attempt to keep tt gong It hangs above the oak 
chest 

The kitchen ts occupted at present by the 
Bishop’s lady, Mrs Bridgenorth, who 1s talking 
to Mr Welham Collins, the greengrocer He ts 
an evening dress, though tts early forenoon Mrs 
Bridgenorth 1s a quet happy-looking woman of 
Jifty or thereabouts, placid, gentle, and humorous, 
nith dehcate features and fine grey haw mth 
many whate threads She zs dressed as for some 
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festenty, but she s talang things easily as she sits 
in the lug chair by the hearth,reading The Termes 

Collins 1s an elderly man with a rather youth- 

ful wast His muttonchop nhishers have a 
coquettesh touch of Dundreary at ther lower ends 
Hes an affable man, mth those perfect manners 
which can be acquired only in keeping a shop for 
the sale of necessaries of life to ladies whose 
soctal positon 1s so unquesteonable that they are 
not anxious about ıt He ıs a reassuring man, 
nith a vigilant grey eye, and the power of saying 
anything he likes to you rithout offence, because 
hus tone alnays implies that he does tt mith your 
hind permission Withal by no means servile 
rather gallant and compassionate, but never 
nuthout a conscrentous recognition, on public 
grounds, of socal distinchions He ts at the oah 
chest counting a pile of naphins 

Mrs Bridgenorth reads placidly Collins 
counts a blackbird sings in the garden Mrs 
Bridgenorth puts The Times donn wn her lap and 
considers Collins for a moment 

‘IRS BRIDGENORTH Do you never feel nerv- 
ous on these occasions, Collins? 

cottins Lord bless you, no, maam It 
would be a johe, after marrying five of your 
daughters, if I was to get nervous over marry- 
mg the last of them 

MRS BRIDGENORTH I have always said you 
were a wonderful man, Collins 

coLLins [almost blushing] Oh, maam’! 

MRS BRIDGENORTH Yes I never could ar- 
range anything—a wedding or even a dinner 
—without some hitch or other 

coutins Why should you give yourself the 
trouble, maam? Send for the greengrocer, 
maam thats the secret of easy househeeping 
Bless you, it’s his busmess It pays him and 
you, let alone the pleasure m a house hhe 
ths [Mrs Bridgenorth bows in acknowledgment 
of the compliment) They joke about the green- 
grocer, just as they joke about the mother- 
in-law But they cant get on without both 

MRS BRIDGENORTH What a bond between 
us, Collins! 

corns Bless you, maam, theres all sorts of 
bonds between all sorts of people You are a 
very affable Jady, maam, for a Bishop’s lady 
Ihave hnown Bishops’ ladies that would fairly 
provoke you to up and cheek them, but no- 
body would ever forget himself and his place 
with you, maam 

MRS BRIDGENORTH Colhns you are a 
flatterer You will supenntend the breakfast 
yourself as usual, of course, wont you? 
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coutins Yes, yes, bless you, maam, of 
course I always do Them fasmonable 
caterers send down such people as I never 
did set eyes on Dukes you would take them 
for You see the relatives shalang hands with 
them and asking them about the famly— 
actually ladies saying “Where have we met 
before?” and all sorts of confusion Thats my 
secret in business, maam You can always 
spot me as the greengrocer It’s a fortune to 
me m these days, when you cant hardly tell 
who anyone is or isnt [He goes out through the 
toner, and immediately returns for a moment to 
announce} The General, maam 

Mrs Bridgenorth rises to recewe her brother- 
in-lan, who enters resplendent in full-dress uni- 
form, mith many medals and orders General 
Bridgenorth ıs a well set up man of fifty, mith 
large brave nostrils, an tron mouth, farthful dog's 
eyes, and much natural simplicity and dignity 
of character He ıs ignorant, stupid, and pre- 
gudwced, having been carefully trained to be so, 
and tt ıs not always possible to be patent nath 
hım when his unquestionably good intentions 
become actively mischievous, but one blames 
society, not himself, for this He would be no 
norse a man than Collins, had he enjoyed 
Collins’s social opportunities He comes to the 
hearth, where Mrs Bridgenorth ıs standing naith 
her bach to the fireplace 

MRS BRIDGENORTH Good mornmg, Boxer 
[They shake hands] Another mece to give 
away This 1s the last of them 

THE GENERAL [very gloomy] Yes, Alice 
Nothing for the old warnor uncle to do but 
give away brides to luckier men than hım- 
self Has—fhe chohes] has your sister come 
yet? 

MRS BRIDGENORTH Why do you always call 
Lesbia my sister? Dont you know that xt 
annoys her more than any of the rest of your 
tnehs? 

THE GENERAL Trchs! Ha! Well, I'll try to 
break myself of 1t, but I think she might bear 
with me in a little thing hhe that She knows 
that her name sticks in my throat Better 
call her your sister than try to call her L— 
[he almost breaks down] L— well, call her by 
her name and make a fool of myself by 
crying [He sits down at the near end of the 
table} 

MRS BRIDGENORTH [going to hum and rallying 
him] Oh come, Boxer! Really, really! We are 
no longer boys and gnls You cant keep up 
a broken heart all your hfe It must be nearly 
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twertv x cars since she refused you And you 
know that it’s not because she dishkes you 
but only that she’s not a marrying woman 

THE GENEPAL It’s no use I love her still 
And I cant help teling her so whenever we 
meet though I hnow it makes her avoid me 
[He al! but neeps} 

~'RS BPIDGENORTH What does she say when 
you tell her? 

THE GEYERAL Only that she wonders when 
I am gomg to grow out oft I hnov now that 
I shell never grow out of it 

3IRS BRIDGE\oRTH Perhaps vou would if 
you married her I believe youre better as 
you are, Boxer 

THE GENERAL I’m a miserable man I’m 
really sorry to be a ridiculous old bore Alice, 
but when I come to this house for a wedding 
—~io these scenes—to—to—recollections of 
the past—always to give the bride to some- 
body else and never to have my bride given 
to me—fhe rises abruptly] May I go to the 
garden and smoke it of? 

MRS BRIDGEVORTH Do Boxer 

Collins returns mith the nedding cake 

MRS BRIDGE\ORTH Oh, heres the cake I 
behes ext’sthesameone we had for Florence’s 
wedding 

THE GENERAL I cant bear ıt [he hurries out 
through the garden door) 

COLLINS [puting the cake on the table) Wel, 
looh at that, maam! Aint it odd that after 
all the weddmgs he’s given away at, the 
General cant stand the sight of a wedding 
cahe yet It always seems to give him the 
same shock 

‘IRS BRIDGENORTH Well, 1t’s his last shock. 
You have marned the whole family now, 
Collins (She tales up The Times again and 
resumes her seat| 

cots Except your sister, maam A fine 
character of alady maam,1s Miss Grantham 
I have an ambition to arrange her wedding 
breakfast 

MRS BRIDGENORTH She wont marry, Collins 

coLLISS Bless you,maam they all say that 
You and me said at, Pl lay I did, anyhow 

*IRS ERIDGE\oRTH No marriage came 
natural to me I should have thought it did 
to you too 

coLLis [pensie] No, maam it didnt come 
natural My wife had to break me mtoit It 
came natural to her she’s what you might 
call a regular old hen Always wants to have 
her family withm sight of her Wouldnt go to 
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bed unless she knew they was all safe at 
home and the door locked, and the hghts 
out Always wants her luggage the carriage 
with her Always goes and makes the engme 
driver promise her to be careful She’s a born 
wife and mother, maam Thats -why my 
children all ran away from home 

MRS BRIDGNORTH Did you ever feel in- 
chned to run away, Collins? 

corus Oh yes maam, yes very often 
But when it came to the point I couldnt bear 
to hurt her feehngs She’s a sensitive, affec- 
tionate, anxious soul, and she was never 
brought up to know what freedom 1s to some 
people You see, family hfe is all the hfe she 
knows she’s hke a bird born 1m a cage, that 
would die f you let 1t loose in the woods 
When I thought how httle 1t was to a man 
of my easy temper to put up with her, and 
how deep 1t would hurt her to think it was 
because I didnt care for her, I always put off 
running away til next tame, and so m the end 
I never ran away at all I daresay it was good 
for me to be took such care of, but 1t cut me 
off from all my old friends something dread- 
ful, maam especially the women, maam 
She never gave them a chance she didnt 
indeed She never understood that marned 
people should take holidays from one an- 
other if they are to keep at all fresh Not that 
I ever got ured of her, maam, but my! how I 
used to get tired of home hfe sometimes 
I used to catch myself envying my brother 
George I positively did, maam 

MRS BRIDGENORTH George was a bachelor 
then, I suppose? 

corus Bless you no, maam He marred 
a very fine figure of a woman, but she was 
that changeable and what you might call sus- 
ceptible, you would not beheve She didnt 
seem to have any control over herself when 
she fell ın love She would mope for a couple 
of days crying about nothing, and then she 
would up and say—no matter who was there 
to hear her—“I must go to hm, George”, 
and av ay she would go from her home and 
her husband without with-your-leave or by- 
your-leave 

MRS BRIDGEN\ORTH But do you mean that 
she did this more than once’ That she came 
bach? 

cortas Bless you, maam, she done it five 
times tomy own Lnowledge, andthen George 
gave up telling us about it, he got so used 
to ıt 
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MRS BRIDGENORTH But did he always take 
her bach? 

conus Well, what could he do, maam? 
Three times out of four the men would bring 
her back the same evening and no harm done 
Other times theyd run away from her What 
could any man with a heart do but comfort 
her when she came back crying at the way 
they dodged her when she threw herself at 
their heads, pretending they was too noble 
to accept thesaerificeshe wasmaking George 
told her again and again that if she’d only 
stay at home and hold off a bit theyd be at 
her feet all day long She got sensible at last 
and took his advice George always lked 
change of company 

MRS BRIDGENORTH What an odious woman, 
Collins! Dont you think so? 

couzins [ gudecrally} Well, many ladies with 
adomesticturn thought so and sad so, maam 
But I will say for Mrs George that the variety 
of experience made her wonderful mterest- 
ing Thats where the flighty ones score off 
the steady ones, maam Look at my old 
woman! She’s never hnown any man but me, 
and she cant properly Lnow me, because she 
dont know other men to compare me with 
Of course she hnows her parents m—well, in 
the way one does know one’s parents not 
knowing half their lives as you might say, or 
ever thinking that they was ever young, and 
she knew her children as children, and never 
thought of them as independent human 
beings til they ran away and mgh broke her 
heart for a week or two But Mrs George she 
came to know a lot about men of all sorts and 
ages, for the older she got the younger she 
hked em, and 1t certainly made her interest- 
ing, and gave her a lot of sense I have often 
taken her advice on thmgs when my own 
poor old woman wouldnt have been a bit of 
use to me 

MRS BRIDGENORTH I hope you dont tell 
your wife that you go elsewhere for advice 

cotuins Lord bless you, maam, I’m that 
fond of my old Matılda that I never tell her 
anything at all for fear of hurting her feelings 
You see, she’s such an out-and-out wife and 
mother that she’s hardly a responsible human 
bemg out of her house, except when she’s 
marketng 

MRS BRIDGENORTH Does she approve of 
Mrs George? 

cottins Oh, Mrs George gets round her 
Mrs George can get round anybody if she 
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wants to And then Mrs George 1s very par- 
ticular aboutreligion Andshe’saclarrvoyant 

MRS BRIDGENORTH [surprised] A clairvoyant! 

coutins [calm] Oh yes, maam, yes All you 
have to do is to mesmerize her a bit, and of 
she goes into a trance, and says the most 
wonderful things! not things about herself, 
but as if 1t was the whole human race giving 
you a bit of its mind Oh, wonderful, maam, 
I assure you You couldnt think of a game 
that Mrs George isnt up to 

Lesbia Grantham comes in through the tower 
She ıs a tall, handsome, slender lady in her 
prime that 1s, betneen 36 and 55 She has what 
as called a well-bred aur, dressing very carefully 
to produce that effect mithout the least regard 
for the latest fashions, sure of herself, very 
terrifying to the young and shy, fastidious to the 
ends of her long finger-tips, and tolerant and 
amused rather than sympathetic 

LesBia Good morning, dear big sister 

MRS BRIDGENORTH Good morning, dear 
httle sister [They kss] 

Lessia Good morning, Collins How well 
you are looking! And how young! [She turns 
the middle char away from the table and sits 
down} 

coins Thats only my professional habit 
at a wedding, Miss You should see me at a 
political dinner Ilook mgh seventy [Looking 
at its watch] Time’s getting along, maam 
May I send up word from you to Miss Edith 
to hurry a bit with her dressing? 

MRS BRIDGENORTH Do, Collins 

Collins goes out through the tomer, taking the 
cake mth him 

tespia Dear old Collins! Has he told you 
any stones ths morning? 

MRS BRIDGENORTH Yes You were just late 
for a particularly thnilling invention of his 

LesBiA About Mrs George? 

MRS BRIDGENORTH Yes He says she’s a 
clairvoyant 

respira I wonder whether hereally invented 
Mrs George, or stole her out of some book 

MRS BRIDGENORTH I wonder! 

tespia Wheres the Barmecide? 

MRS BRIDGENORTH In the study, working 
away at his new book He thinks no more now 
of having a daughter marmed than of having 
an egg for breakfast 

The General, soothed by smoking, comes tn 
from the garden 

THE GENERAL [mth resolute bonhomee] Ah, 
Lesbia! How do you do? [They shake hands, 
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and he takes the char on her right} 

Mrs Bridgenorth goes out through the toner 

LesBIA How are you, Boxer? You look 
almost as gorgeous as the wedding cake 

THE GENERAL I make a pomt of appearing 
in uniform whenever I take part in any cere- 
mony, as a lesson to the subalterns It 1s 
not the custom in England, but it ought 
to be 

LESBIA You look very fine, Boxer What a 
frightful lot of bravery all these medals must 
represent! 

THE GENERAL No, Lesbia They represent 
despair and cowardice I won all the early 
ones by trying to get killed You know why 

LESBIA But you had a charmed hfe? 

THE GENERAL Yes, a charmed hfe Bay- 
onets bent on my buckles Bullets passed 
through me and left no trace thats the worst 
of modern bullets Ive never been hit by a 
dumdum When I was only a company officer 
I had at least the right to expose myself to 
death in the field Now I’m a General even 
that resource 1s cut off [Persuaswely drawing 
hts chair nearer to her] Listen to me, Lesbia 
For the tenth and last time— 

LESBIA [enterrupting| On Florence’s wedding 
morning, two years ago, you said “For the 
minth and last time ” 

THE GENERAL We are two years older, 
Lesbia I'm fifty you are— 

LESBIA Yes, I hnow It’s no use, Boxer 
When will you be old enough to take no for 
an answer? 

THE GENERAL Never, Lesbia, never You 
have never given me a real reason for refus- 
ing me yet I once thought 1t was somebody 
else There were lots of fellows after you, but 
now theyve all given it up and marred 
{Bending still nearer to her] Lesbia tell me 
your secret Why— 

LESBIA (snzffing disgustedly| Oh! Youve been 
smoking [She rises and goes to the char on the 
hearth| Keep away, you wretch 

THE GENERAL But for that pipe, I could 
not have faced you without breakmg down 
It has soothed me and nerved me 

LESBIA [seiteng donn nith The Times in her 
hand] Well, 1t has neryed me to tell you why 
I’m going to be an old maid 

THE GENERAL [tmpulsively approaching her] 
Dont say that, Lesbia It’s not natural it’s 
not right 1t’s— 

LESBIA [fanning him off} No no closer, 
Boxer, please [He retreats, discouraged] It 
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may not be natural, but 1t happens all the 
same Youll find plenty of women bhe me, f 
you care to look for them women with lots 
of character and good looks and money and 
offers, who wont and dont get married Cant 
you guess why? 

THE GENERAL J can understand when there 
1s another 

LESBIA Yes, but there isnt another Be- 
sides, do you suppose I think, at my time of 
hfe, that the difference between one decent 
sort of man and another 1s worth bothermg 
about? 

THE GENERAL The heart hasits preferences, 
Lesbia One mage, and one only, gets m- 
delbly— 

LEsBIA Yes Excuse my mterrupting you 
so often, but your sentiments aie so correct 
that I always know what you ae going to 
say before you finish You see, Boxer, every- 
body 1s not hke you You are a sentimental 
noodle you dont see women as they 1eally 
are You dont see me as I really am Now I 
do see men as they really are I see you as 
you really are 

THE GENERAL [murmuring] No dont say 
that, Lesbia 

LESBIA I’m a iegular old maid I’m very 
particular about my belongings I hhe to 
have my own house, and to have 1t to myself 
I have a very heen sense of beauty and fit- 
ness and cleanliness and order I am proud 
of my independence and Jealous for it I have 
a sufficiently well-stocked mind to be very 
good company for myself if I have plenty of 
books and music The one thing I never could 
stand is a great lout of a man smoking all 
over my house and going to sleep in his chair 
after dinner, and untidying everything Ugh! 

THE GENERAL But love— 

LEsBIA Oh, love! Have you no magination? 
Do you think I have never been in love with 
wonderful men? heroes! archangels! princes! 
sages! even fascinating rascals! and had the 
strangest adventures with them? Do you 
know what it 1s to look at a mere real man 
after that? a man with his boots ın every 
corner, and the smell of his tobacco m every 
curtam? 

THE GENERAL [somewhat dazed] Well but— 
excuse my mentoning 1t—dont you want 
children? 

LEsBIA I ought to have children I should 
be a good mother to children I believe it 
would pay the country very well to pay ME 
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very well to have children But the country 
tells me that I cant have a child m my house 
without a man 1m it too, so I tell the country 
that it will have to do without my children 
If I am to be a mother, I really cannot have 
aman bothering me to be a wife at the same 
time 

THE GEVERAL My dear Lesbia you hnow 
I dont wish to be rmpertinent, but these are 
not correct yews for an Enghsh lady to 
eapress 

Lessia That is why I dont express them, 
except to gentlemen who wont take any 
other answer The difficulty, you see, 1s that 
I really am an English lady, and am particu- 
Jarly proud of bemg one 

THE GENERAL I’m sure of that, Leshia 
quite sure of 1t I never meant— 

espa [rising empatently] Oh, my dear 
Boxer, do please try to think of something 
else than whether you have offended me, 
and whether you are doing the correct thing 
as an Enghsh gentleman You are faultless, 
and very dull [She shakes her shoulders in- 
tolerantly and walls across to the other side of 
the kuichen] 

THE GENERAL [moodily] Ha! thats whats the 
matter with me Not clever A poor silly 
soldier man 

tessia The whole matter is very simple 
As I say, I am an Enghsh lady, by which I 
mean that I have been tramed to do without 
what I cant have on honorable terms, no 
matter what 1t 1s 

THE GENERAL I really dont understand you, 
Lesbia 

LesBIA [turning on lam] Then why on earth 
do you want to marry a woman you dont 
understand? 

THE GENERAL I dont know I suppose I love 
you 

Lessa Well, Boxer, you can love me as 
much as you hke, provided you look happy 
about it and dont bore me But you cant 
marry me, and thats all about it 

THE GENERAL It’s so frightfully difficult to 
argue the matter farly wth you without 
wounding your dehcacy by overstepping the 
bounds of good taste But surely there are 
calls of nature— 

LesBia Dont be ndiculous, Boxer 

THE GENERAL Well how am I to express 
W? Hang it all, Lesbia, dont you want a 
husband? 


tesBiA No I want children, and I want to 
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devote myself entirely to my children, and 
not to their father The law will not allow me 
to do that, so I have made up my mind to 
have neither husband nor children 

THE GENERAL But, great Heavens, the 
natural appetites— 

Leseya As I said before, an Enghsh lady 
2s not the slave of her appetates That 1s what 
an Enghsh gentleman seems incapable of 
understanding [She sits down at the end of the 
table, near the study door] 

THE GENERAL [huffily] Oh ¥ ell, :f you refuse, 
yourefuse I shall not askyouagamn I’msorry 
I returned to the subject [He retires to the 
hearth and plants lumself there, nounded and 
lofty} 

LESBIA Dont be cross, Boxer 

THE GENERAL I’m not cross, only wounded, 
Lesbia And when you talk hke that, I dont 
feel convinced I only feel utterly at a loss 

Lespta Well, you know our family rule 
When at a loss consult the greengrocer 
{Opportunely Collins comes in through the tomer) 
Here he 1s 

corus Sorry to be so much m and out, 
Mass I thought Mrs Bridgenorth was here 
The table 1s ready now for the breakfast, if 
she would hike to see ıt 

tesbia If you are satisfied, Collins, I am 
sure she will be 

THEGENERAL By the way, Collins I thought 
theyd made you an alderman 

coins So they have, General 

THE GENERAL Then wheres your gown? 

cottins I dont wear ıt m private hfe, 
General 

THE GENERAL Why? Are you ashamed of it? 

cottins No, General To tell you the truth, 
I take a pride init I cant help 1t 

THE GENERAL Attention, Collins Come 
here [Collins comes to him] Do you see my 
uniform—all my medals? 

comuins Yes, General They strike the eye, 
as ıt were 

THE GENERAL They are meant to Very 
well Now you hnow, dont you, that your 
services to the community as a greengrocer 
are as important and as digmfied as mme as 
a soldier? 

corus Im sure it’s very honorable of 
you to say so, General 

THE GENERAL [emphatically] You know also, 
dont you, that any man who can see anything 
ridiculous, or unmanly, or unbecoming m 
your work or im your eme robes is not a 
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gentleman , but a Jumping, bounding, snort- 
ing cad? 

cons Well, stnctly between ourselves, 
that ıs my opmuion, General 

THE GENERAL Then why not digmfy my 
mece s wedding by wearing your robes? 

cottins A bargains a bargain, General 
Mrs Bridgenorth sent for the greengrocer, 
not for the alderman It’s just as unpleasant 
to get more than you bargain for as to get 
less 

THE GEXERAL I’m sure she will agree with 
me [I attach importance to this as an afirma- 
tion of sohdarity ın the service of the com- 
mumty The Bishop’s apron, my umform, 
your robes the Church, the Army, and the 
Municipahty 

COLLINS [rekring] Very well, General [He 
turns dubtously to Lesbea on his nay to the tower} 
I wonder what my wife will say, Miss? 

THE GENERAL What! Is your wife ashamed 
of your robes? 

cortins No, sir, not ashamed of them But 
she grudged the money for them, and she 
wil be afraid of my sleeves getting mto the 


avy. 

Mrs Bridgenorth, her placidity quite upset, 
comes ın with a letter, hurries past Collins, and 
comes between Lesbra and the General 

MRS BRIDGENORTH Lesbia Boxer heres a 
pretty mess! 

Collins goes out discreetly 

THE GENERAL Whats the matter? 

MRS BRIDGENORTH Reginald’s in London, 
and wants to come to the wedding 

THE GENERAL [stupended| Well, dash my 
buttons! 

LesBiA Oh, all mght, let him come 

THE GENERAL Let him come! Why, the 
decree has not been made absolute yet Is 
he to walk in here to Edith’s wedding, reek- 
ing from the Divorce Court? 

MRS BRIDGENORTH [veredly siting downin the 
middle chair] It’s too bad No I cant forgive 
hım, Lesbia, really A man of Reginald’s age, 
with a young wife—the best of girls, and as 
pretty as she can be—to go off with a common 
woman from the streets! Ugh! 

LEsBIA You must mahe allowances What 
can you espect? Regmald was always weak 
He was brought up to be weak The family 
property was all mortgaged when he n- 
herited 1t He had to struggle along m 
constant money difficulties, hustled by his 
solicitors, morally bulhed by the Barmecide, 
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and physically bulhed by Boxer, while they 
two were fighting their own way and getting 
well trained You know very well he couldnt 
afford to marry until the mortgages were 
cleared and he was over fifty And then of 
course he made a fool of himself marrying a 
child hke Leo 

THE GENERAL But to hit her! Absolutely 
to Int her! He knocked her down—knocked 
her flat down on a flowerbed in the presence ' 
of Ins gardener He! the head of the family! 
the man that stands before the Barmeade 
and myself as Bridgenorth of Brdgenorth! 
to beat his wife and go off with a low woman 
and be divorced for 1t ın the face of all Eng- 
land! ın the face of my umform and Alfred’s 
apron! I can never forget what I felt 1t was 
only the King’s personal request—virtually 
a command—that stopped me from resigning 
my commission I’d cut Regmald dead if I 
met him m the street 

MRS BRIDGENORTH Besides, Leo’s commg 
Theyd meet It’s impossible, Lesbia 

tesB1A Oh, I forgot that That settles it 
He mustnt come 

THE GENERAL Of course he mustnt You 
tell him that if he enters this house, I'll leave 
it, and so will every decent man and woman 
m t 

COLLINS [returning for a moment to announce} 
Mr Regmald, maam [He withdraws when 
Reginald enters] 

THE GENERAL [besede hemself'] Well, dash my 
buttons!! = 

Reginald 1s gust the man Lesha kas described 
He ıs hardened and tough physically, and hasty 
and boytshtn hts manner and speech, belonging 
as he does to the large class of English gentle- 
men of property (soltctor-managed) who have 
never developed intellectually since therr school- 
days He 1s a muddled, rebellious, hasty, untidy, 
forgetful, always late sort of man, who very ev- 
dently needs the care of a capable woman, and 
has never been lucky or attractwe enough to get 
wt All the same, a likeable man, from whom 
nobody apprehends any malice nor expects any 
achievement In everything but years he ts 
younger than his brother the General 

REGINALD [coming forward between the 
General and Mrs Bridgenorth} Alice 1t’s no 
use I cant stay away from Edith’s wedding 
Good morning, Lesbia How are you, Boxer? 
[He offers the General lus handj 

THE GENERAL [mith crushing stiffness} I was 
just telling Ahce, sir, that if you entered this 
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house, I should leave it 

REGINALD Well, dont let me detain you, 
old chap When you start callmg people Sir, 
youre not particularly good company 

Lesna Dont you two begin to quarrel 
That wont improve the situation 

MIRS BRIDGENORTH I thmk you might have 
waited until you got my answer, Rejyy 

REGINALD It's so jolly easy to say No ina 
{etter Wont you let me stay? 

Mrs BRIDGENORTH How can I? Leo’s com- 
ing 

REGINALD Well, she wont mind 

THE GENERAL Wont mind!!! 

tesptA Dont talk nonsense, Reyjy, and be 
off with you 

THE GENERAL [th biting sarcasm} At school 
you had a theory that women hhed being 
knoched down, I remember 

REGINALD Youre a mice, 
brotherly sort of swine, you are 

THE GENERAL Mr Bridgenorth are you 
going to leave this house or am I? 

REGINALD You are, lL hope [He emphasizes 
ius intention to stay by siting down) 

Tap GENERAL Alice will you allow me to 
be driven from Edith’s wedding by this— 

LESBIA [warningly] Boxer! 

THE GENERAL —by this Respondent? Is 
Edith to be given away by him? 

MRS BRIDGENORTH Certamly not Reginald 
you were not asked to come, and I have 
ashed you to go You know how fond I am 
of Leo, and you know what she would feel 
if she came im and found you here 

corks [agam appearing im the tower] Mrs 


chivalrous, 


Reginald, maam 
LESBIA No, no Ask her 
to— 
uns parpar- | Oh how unfortun- | [4H three 
NORTH ate! clamoring 
THE GENERAL| Well, dash my together] 
buttons! 


Ji ts too late Leo ts already m the kitchen 
Collins goes out, mutely abandoning a situation 
which he deplores but has been unable to save 

Leo 1s very pretty, very youthful, very restless, 
and consequently very charming to people who 
are touched by youth and beauty, as nell as to 
those who regard young women as more or less 
appettzng lollhpops, and dont regard old momen 
at all Coldly studied, Leo’s restlessness 1s much 
less lovable than the kuttenishness which comes 
from a rch and fresh utality She ıs a born 
Jusser about herself and everybody else for 
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whom she feels responsible, and her vamty 
causes her to exaggerate her responsibthtes 
officously All her fussing ıs about hitle things, 
but she often calls them by lig names, such as 
Art, the Dune Spark, the world, motherhood, 
good breeding, the Unwwerse, the Creator, or any- 
thing else that happens to strithe her umaginaton 
as sounding intellectually important She has 
more than common tmagimation and no more than 
common conception and penetration, so that she 
ıs always on the lugh horse about words and 
always wn the perambulator about things Con- 
sidering herself clever, thoughtful and superior 
to ordinary weaknesses and prejudices, she rech- 
lessly attaches herself to clever men on that 
understanding, mith the result that they are first 
dehghted, then exasperated, and finally bored 
When marrying Reginald she told her friends 
that there was a great deal in him which needed 
bringing out If she nere a middle-aged man she 
mould be the terror of his club Being a pretty 
young woman, she ts forgwen everything, prov- 
ing that “Tout comprendre, c'est tout pardonner” 
ıs an error, the fact being that the secret of for- 
gwing everything 18 to understand nothing 

She runs m fussily, full of her own import- 
ance, and swoops on Lesbia, who ıs much less 
disposed to spoil her than Mrs Bridgenorth ts 
But Leo affects a special intimacy mith Lesha, 
as of tno tankers among the Philistines 

LEO [to Lesbia, kissing her] Good mormng 
[Coming to Mrs Bridgenorth] How do, Alce? 
[Passing on towards the hearth} Why so 
gloomy, General? [Reginald rises between her 
and the General] Oh, Rejyy! What will the 
King’s Proctor say? 

REGINALD Damn the King’s Proctor! 

reo Naughty Well, I suppose I must hiss 
you, but dont any of you tell [She lasses hem 
They can hardly beheve ther eyes} Have you 
kept all your promises? 

REGINALD Oh, dont begin bothering about 
those— 

Leo [insisting] Have? You? Kept? Your? 
Promises? Have you rubbed your head with 
the lotion every mght 

REGINALD Yes yes Nearly every mght 

veo Nearly! I know what that means 
Have you worn your liver pad? 

THE GENERAL [solemnly] Leo forgiveness 2s 
one of the most beautiful traits in a woman's 
nature, but there are things that should not 
be forgiven to a man When a man knochs 
a woman down [Leo gwes a litle shriek of 
laughter and collapses on a char neat Mrs 
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Bridgenorth, on her lefit}— 

REGIVALD [sardontcally} The man that would 
raise his hand to a woman, save in the way 
of kindness, 1s unworthy the name of Bndge- 
north [He sits donn at the end of the table 
nearest the hearth] 

THE GENERAL [much huffed] Oh, well, xf Leo 
does not mind, of course I have no more to 
say But I thmk you mht out of considera- 
tion for the family, beat your wife in private 
and not in the presence of the gardener 

REGINALD [out of patzence] Whats the good 
of beating your wife unless theres a witness 
to prove 1t afterwards? You dont suppose a 
man beats his wife for the fun of 1t, do you? 
How could she have got her divorce if I 
hadnt beaten her? Nice state of things, 
that! 

THE GENERAL [gasping] Do you mean to 
tell me that you did 1% 1n cold blood? simply 
to get rid of your wife? 

REGINALD No, I didnt I did ıt to get her 
nd of me What would you do if you were 
fool enough to marry a woman thirty years 
younger than yourself, and then found that 
she didnt care for you, and was in love 
with a young fellow with a face hke a mush- 
room? 

xeo He has not [Bursting into tears} And 
you are most unkind to say I didnt care 
for you Nobody could have been fonder of 
you 

REGINALD A nice way of shewing your 
fondness! I had to go out and dig that flower 
bed all over with my own hands to soften it 
Thad to pick all the stones out of1t And then 
she complained that I hadnt done 3t properly, 
because she got a worm down her neck I 
had to go to Brighton with a poor creature 
who took a fancy to me on the way down, and 
got conscientious scruples about committing 
perjury after dinner I had to put her down 
in the hotel book as Mrs Reginald Bndge- 
north Leo’s name! Do you know what that 
feels hke to a decent man? Do you know 
what a decent man feels about his wife’s 
name? How would you hke to go into a hotel 
before all the waiters and people with— 
with that on your arm? Not that 1t was the 
poor girl’s fault, of course, only she started 
crying because I couldnt stand her touchmg 
me, and now she keeps writing to me And 
then I’m held up m the public court for 
cruelty and adultery, and turned away from 
Edith’s weddmg by Alice, and lectured by 
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you! a bachelor, and a precious green one at 
that What do you know about 1t? 

THE GENERAL Am I to understand that the 
whole case was one of collusion? 

REGINALD Of course 1t was Half the cases 
are collusions what are people to do? [The 
General, passing his hand dazedly over his be- 
nildered brow, sinks into the railed chair} And 
what do you take me for, that you should 
have the cheek to pretend to believe all that 
rot about my knocking Leo about and leay- 
ing her for—for a—a— Ugh! you should have 
seen her 

THE GENERAL This 1s perfectly astomshing 
to me Why did you do 1t? Why did Leo 
allow it? - 

REGINALD Youd better ask her 

LEO [stl ın tears] I’m sure I never thought 
it would be so hornd for Reyy I offered 
honorably to do ıt myself, and let hım 
divorce me, but he wouldnt And he said 
himself that 1t was the only way to do 1t— 
that ıt was the Jaw that he should do 2t that 
way I never saw that hateful creature until 
that day m Court If he had only shewn her 
to me before, I should never have allowed 1t 

MRS BRIDGEVORTH You did all this for Leo’s 
sake, Rejyy? 

REGINALD [nth an unbearable sense of injury) 
I shouldnt mind a bit if 1t were for Leo’s 
sake But to have to do 1t to make room for 
that mushroom-faced serpent—! 

THE GENERAL [| jumping up| What right had 
he to be made room for? Are you m your 
senses? What right? 

REGIVALD The right of being a young man, 
surtable to a young woman I had no nght 
at my age to marry Leo she knew no more 
about hfe than a child 

reo I knew a great deal more about it 
than a great baby like you I’m sure I dont 
know how youll get on with no one to take 
care of you I often he awake at mght thinh- 
ing about it And now youve made me 
thoroughly miserable 

REGINALD Serve you nght! [She neeps] 
There dont get into a tantrum, Leo? 

Lespia May one ask whois the mushroom- 
faced serpent? ` 

Leo He isnt 

REGINALD Sinjon Hotchkiss, of course 

MIRS BRIDGENORTH Sinjon Hotchkiss! Why, 
he’s coming to the wedding! 

REGINALD What! In that case I’m off [he 
makes for the toner] 
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kiss 

REGINALD A fellow with a face hke— 

LEO You shant, Reyyy He has a very fine 
face 

MRS BRIDGENORTH And now she says she 
wants to marry both of them, and a lot of 
other people as well 

reo I didnt say I wanted to marry them 
I only sad I should hke to marry them 

THE BISHOP Quite a mice distinction, Leo 

LEO Just occasionally, you know 

THE BISHOP [setting down cosily beside her] 
Quite so Sometimes a poet, sometimes a 
Bishop, sometimes a fairy prince, sometimes 
somebody quite indescribable, and some- 
times nobody at all 

LEO Yes thats just it How did you know? 

THE BISHOP Oh, I should say most magina- 
tive and cultivated young women feel hke 
that I wouldnt give a rap for one who didnt 
Shakespear pointed out long ago that a 
woman wanted a Sunday husband as well 
as a weekday one But, as usual, he didnt 
follow up the idea 

THE GENERAL [aghast} Am I to under- 
stand— 

THE BISHOP [cutting hem short] Now, Boxer, 
am I the Bishop or are you? 

THE GENERAL [sulkily] You 

THE BISHOP Then dont ask me are you to 
understand “Yours not to reason why yours 
but to do and die”— 

THE GENERAL Oh, very well goon I’m not 
clever Only a silly soldier man Ha! Go on 
[He throws himself anto the railed char, as one 
prepared for the worst} 

MRS BRIDGENORTH Alfred dont tease 
Boxer 

THE BISHOP If we are gomg to discuss 
ethical questions we must begin by giving 
the devil fair play Boxer never does Eng- 
land never does We always assume that the 
devil 1s guilty and we wont allow him to 
prove Ins mnocence, because 1t would be 
against pubhe morals if he succeeded We 
used to do the same with prisoners accused 
of high treason And the consequence is that 
we overreach ourselves, and the devil gets 
the better of us after all Perhaps thats what 
most of us intend him to do 

THE GENERAL Alfred we asked you here 
to preach to Leo You are preachmg at me 
mstead I am not conscious of having said 
or done anything that calls for that un- 
sohated attention 
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THE BISHOP But poor httle Leo has only 
told the simple truth, whilst you, Boxer, are 
striking moral attitudes 

THE GENERAL I suppose thats an epigram 
I dont understand epigrams I’m only a silly 
soldier man Ha! But I can put a plam ques- 
tion Is Leo to be encouraged to be a poly- 
gamst? 

THE BISHOP Remember the British Em- 
pire, Boxer Youre a British General, you 
know 

THE GENERAL, What has that to do with 
polygamy? 

THE BISHOP Well, the great majority of 
our fellow-subjects are polygamists I cant 
as a British Bishop msult them by speak-~ 
ing disrespectfully of polygamy It’s a very 
interesting question Many very mterest- 
ing men have been polygamists Solomon, 
Mahomet, and our friend the Duke of—of— 
hm! I never can remember his name 

THE GENERAL It would become you better, 
Alfred, to send that silly girl back to her 
husband and her duty than to talk clever and 
mock at your rehgion “What God hath 
jomed together let not man put asunder ” 
Remember that 

THE BISHOP Dont be afraid, Boxer What 
God hath jomed together no man ever shall 
put asunder God will take care of that [To 
Leo) By the way, who was ıt that jomed you 
and Reginald, my dear? g 

Leo It was that awful httle curate that 
afterwards drank, and travelled first class 
with a third-class ticket, and then tried to 
goon the stage But they wouldnt have him 
He called himself Egerton Fothermgay 

THE BISHOP Well, whom Egerton Fother- 
ingay hath jomed, let Sir Gorell Barnes put 
asunder by all means 

THE GENERAL I may be a silly soldier man, 
but I call this blasphemy 

THE BISHOP [gravely] Better for me to take 
the name of Mr Egerton Fotherngay m 
earnest than for you to take a higher name 
in vain 

LesBiA Cant you three brothers ever meet 
without quarrelling? 

THE BisHoP [meldly] This 1s not quarrelling, 
Lesbia 1t’s only Enghsh family hfe Good 
morning 

wo You know, Bishop, it’s very dear of 
you to take my part, but I’m not sure that 
I’m not a httle shocked 

THE BisHop Then I think Ive been a httle 
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more successful than Boxer in getting you 
into a proper frame of mind 

THE GENERAL [snorting] Ha! 

Leo Not a bit, for now I’m going to shock 
you worse than ever I think Solomon was an 
old beast 

THE BIsHoP Precisely what you ought to 
think of him, my dear Dont apologize 

THE GENERAL [more shocked] Well, but hang 
it! Solomon was m the Bible And, after all, 
Solomon was Solomon 

Leo And I stick toit I still want to have a 
lot. of interesting men to know quite in- 
timately—to say everything I think of to 
them, and have them say everything they 
think of to me 

TRE BISHOP So you shall, my dear, if you 
are lucky But you hnow you neednt marry 
them all Think of all the buttons you would 
have to sew on Besides, nothing 1s more 
dreadful than a husband who keeps tellng 
you everything he thinks, and always wants 
to know what you think 

eo [siruch by ths] Well, thats very true 
of Reyyy 1m fact, thats why I had to divorce 
him 

THE BIsHop [condoling] Yes he repeats 
himself dreadfully, doesnt he? 

REGINALD Look here, Alfred If I have my 
faults, let her find them out for herself with- 
out your help 

THE BISHOP She has found them all out 
already, Reginald 

LEO [a litle huffily] Afte. all, there are 
worse men than Reginald I daresay he’s not 
so clever as you, but still he’s not such a fool 
as you seem to think him! 

THE BISHOP Quite right, dear stand up 
for your husband I hope you will always 
stand up for all your husbands [He rises and 
goes to the hearth, where he stands complacently 
nath ins baci. to the fireplace, beaming at them all 
as at a roomful of children] 

reo Please dont talk as if I wanted to 
marry a whole regiment Yor me there can 
never be more than two I shall never love 
anybody but Rejyy and Sinjon 

REGINALD A man with a face hhe a— 

veo I wont have it, Reyyy It’s disgusting 

THE BISHOP You see, my dear, youll ex- 
haust Sinjon’s conversation too m a week or 
so À man ıs hke a phonograph with half-a- 
dozen records You soon get tired of them 
all, and yet you have to sit at table whilst 
he reels them off to every new visitor In the 
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end you have to be content with his common 
humanity, and when you come down to that, 
you find out about men what a great English 
poet of my acquamtance used to say about 
women that they all taste alike Marry 
whom you please at the end of a month he’ll 
be Regmald over agam It wasnt worth 
changmg mdeed 1t wasnt 

ueo Then it’s a mistake to get marned 

THE BISHOP Itis, my dear, but it’s a much 
bigger mistake not to get marred 

THE GENERAL [rising] Ha! You hear that, 
Lesbia? [He joins her at the garden door} 

tessa Thats only an epigram, Boxer 

THE GENERAL Sound sense, Lesbia When 
a man talks rot, thats epigram when he 
talhs sense, then I agree with him 

REGINALD [coming off the oak chest and look- 
ing at his watch] It’s getting late Wheres 
Edith? Hasnt she got mto her val and 
orange blossoms yet? 

MRS BRIDGENORTH Do go and hurry her, 
Lesbia 

LESBIA [gomg out through the toner] Come 
with me, Leo 

x£0 [ follonng Leshia out] Yes, certamly 

The Bishop goes over to his mfe and sis 
down, taking her hand and lissing ut by way of 
beginning a conversation mth her 

THE BISHOP Ahce Ive had another letter 
from the mysterious lady who cant spell I 
hke that woman’s letters Theres an intensity 
of passion ım them that fascinates me 

MRS BRIDGENORTH Do you mean Incogmita 
Appassionata? 

THE BISHOP Yes 

THE GENERAL [turning abruptly he has been 
looking out into the garden} Do you mean to 
say that women write love-letiers to you? 

THE BISHOP Of course 

THE GENERAL They never do to me 

THE BISHOP The Army doesnt attract 
women the Church does 

REGINALD Do you consider it right to let 
them? They may be married women, you 
know 

THE BISHOP They always are This one 1s 
[To Mrs Bridgenorth} Dont you think her 
letters are quite the best love-letters I get? 
[To the two men] Poor Alice has to read my 
love-letters aloud to me at breakfast, when 
theyre worth it 

MRS BRIDGENORTH There really is some- 
thing fasemating about Incogmta She never 
gives her address Thats a good sign 
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THE GEVERAL Mf! No assignations, you | zo ihe char Mrs Bridgenorth has gust left, and 


mean’ 

THE BISHOP Oh yes she began the corre- 
spondence by making a very curious but very 
natural assignation She wants me to meet 
her m heaven I hope I shall 

THE GENERAL Well, I must say I hope not, 
Alfred I hope not 

MRS BRIDGENORTH She says she 1s happily 
married, and that love is a necessary of hfe 
to her but that she must have, igh above 
all her lovers— 

THE BISHOP She has several apparently — 

MRS BRIDGENORTH —some great man who 
will never know her, never touch her, as she 
is on earth, but whom she can meet in 
heaven when she has rsen above all the 
everyday vulgarities of earthly love 

THE BIsHOP [rising] Excellent Very good 
for her, and no trouble to me Everybody 
ought to have one of these idealizations, hke 
Dante’s Beatrice [He clasps his hands behind 
hum, and strolls to the hearth and bach, singing] 

Lesbia appears ın the toner, rather perturbed 

LESBIA Ahce will you come upstairs? 
Edith 1s not dressed 

MRS BRIDGENORTH [rising] Not dressed! 
Does she know what hour it 1s? 

LesBIA She has locked herself mto her 
room, reading 

The Bishop’s song ceases he stops dead in his 
stroll 

THE GENERAL Reading! 

THE BISHOP What is she reading? 

LESBIA Some pamphlet that came by the 
eleven o’clock post She wont come out She 
wont open the door And she says she doesnt 
know whether she’s going to be marned or 
not til she’s fimshed the pamphlet Did you 
ever hear such a thmg? Do come and speak 
to her 

MRS BRIDGENORTH Alfred you had better 
go 

THE BISHOP Try Collins 

LesBia Weve tried Collins already He got 
all that Ive told you out of her through the 
heyhole Come, Alice [She vanishes Mrs 
Bridgenorth hurries after her| 

THE BISHOP This means a delay I shall go 
back to my work [he makes for the study door] 

REGINALD What are you working at now? 

THE BISHOP [stopping] A chapter m my 
history of marriage I’m just at the Roman 
business, you know 

THE GENERAL [coming from the garden door 


sitting down] Not more Rituahsm, I hope, 
Alfred? ; 

THE BIsHoP Oh no I mean ancient Rome 
[He seats himself on the edge of the table} Ive 
just come to the period when the propertied 
classes refused to get married and went in 
for marriage settlements instead A few of 
the oldest famıhes stuck to the marnage 
tradition so as to keep up the supply of 
vestal virgins, who had to be legitimate, but 
nobody else dreamt of getting married It’s 
all very interesting, because we’re coming 
to that here m England, except that as we 
dont require any vestal vngins, nobody will 
get marned at all, except the poor, perhaps 

THE GEVERAL You take it devilishly coolly 
Reginald do you think the Barmecide’s 
quite sane? 

REGINALD No worse than ever he was 

THE GENERAL [to the Bishop] Do you mean 
to say you believe such a thing will ever 
happen in England as that respectable 
people will give up bemg married? 

THE BISHOP In England especially they 
will In other countries the mtroduction of 
reasonable divorce laws will save the situa- 
ton, but m England we always let an m- 
stitution stram itself until ıt breaks Ive told 
our last four Prme Munsters that if they 
didnt make our marrage laws reasonable 
there would be a stnke against marnage, 
and that it would begm among the pro- 
pertied classes, where no Government would 
dare to interfere with 1t 

REGINALD What did they say to that? 

THE BISHOP The usual thung Quite agreed 
with me, but were sure that they were the 
only sensible men 1n the world and that the 
least hint of marnage reform would lose 
them the next election And then lost ıt all 
the same on cordite, on drmk, on Chinese 
labor ın South Afnea, on all sorts of trum- 
pery 

REGINALD [lurching across the kitchen tonards 
the hearth mth hs hands in ius pockets| It’s no 
use they wont hsten to our sort [Turning on 
them] Of course they have to make you a 
Bishop and Boxer a General, because, after 
all, therr blessed rabble of snobs and cads 
and half-starved shopkeepers cant do govern- 
ment work, and the bounders and week- 
enders are too lazy and vulgar Theyd simply 
rot without us, but what do they ever do for 
us? what attention do they ever pay to what 
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we say and what we want? I take it that we 
Bridgenorths are a pretty typical Enghsh 
family of the sort that has always set things 
straght and stuck up for the nght to think 
and believe according to our conswence But 
nowadays we are e,pected to dress and eat 
as the week-end bounders do, and to think 
and believe as the converted canmbals of 
Central Africa do, and to he down and let 
every snob and every cad and every half- 
penny journalist walk over us Why, theres 
not a newspaper in England today that 
represents what I call sohd Bndgenorth 
opinion and tradition Half of them read as if 
they were published at the nearest mothers’ 
meeting, and the other half at the nearest 
motor garage Do you call these chaps 
gentlemen’ Do you call them Enghshmen? 
I dont [He throws humself disgustedly into the 
nearest chair] 

THE GENERAL [exerted by Reginald’s eloquence] 
Do you see my umform? What did Collins 
say? It strikes the eye It was meant to I 
put it on expressly to give the modern army 
bounder a smach in the eye Somebody has 
to set a nght example by beginmng Well, 
let 1b be a Bridgenorth I beheve in family 
blood and tradition, by George 

THE BISHOP [musing] I wonder who will 
begin the stand agamst marnage It must 
come some day Iwas marned myself before 
Td thought about it, and even af I had 
thought about 1t I was too much im love with 
Alice to let anythmg stand m the way But, 
you know, Ive seen one of our daughters 
after another—Ethel, Jane, Fanny, and 
Chnistina and Florence—go out at that door 
m thew veils and orange blossoms, and Ive 
always wondered whether theyd have gone 
quietly of theyd known what they were 
doing Ive a hornble misgiving about that 
pamphlet All progress means war with 
Society Heaven forbid that Edith should be 
one of the combatants! 

St John Hotchkiss comes into the tower ushered 
by Collins Hes a very smart young gentleman 
of twenty-nine or thereabouts, correct in dress to 
the last thread of hus collar, but too much pre- 
occupied mith hes ideas to be embarrassed by any 
concern as to his appearance He talhs about ham- 
self ruth energetic gatety He talks to other people 
with a sreet forbearance (emplying a kindly con- 
sideration for ther stupdity) which mfurates 
those whom he does not succeed in amusing They 
erther lose therr tempers mith łam or try in vam to 
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snub him 

coins [announcing] Mr Hotchluss [He 
aithdrans] 

norcnniss [clapping Reginald gady on the 
shoulder as he passes him] Tootle loo, Rejyy 

REGINALD [curtly, mrthout rising or turning 
its head) Mormng 

norcuxiss Good morning, Bishop 

THE BISKOP [coming off the table] What on 
earth are you domg here, Sinjon? You belong 
to the bridegroom’s party youve no business 
here until after the ceremony 

Hotcuxiss Yes, 1 know thats just it May 
I have a word with you ın private? Rezjy 
or any of the family wont matter, but— [he 
glances at the General, who kas risen rather 
sitffiy, as he strongly disapproves of the part 
played by Hotchkiss m Reginald’s domestic 
affars] 

THE BISHOP All nght, Simjon Ths is ow 
brother, General Bridgenorth [He goes to the 
hearih and posis himself there, mth hs hands 
clasped behind him) 

Hotcuniss Oh, good! [He turns to the 
General, and takes out a card-case| As you are 
in the service, allow me to introduce myself 
Read my card, please (He presents hes card 
to the astonished Genera 

THE GENERAL [reading] “Mr St John Hotch- 
kıss, the Celebrated Coward, late Lieutenant 
m the 165th Fushers ” 

REGINALD [7th a chuckle] He was sent back 
from South Africa because he funked an 
order to attack, and spoiled his commanding 
officer’s plan 

THE GENERAL (very gravely] I remember the 
case now I had forgotten the name I'll not 
refuse your acquamtance, Mr Hotchkiss, 
partly because youre my brother’s guest, 
and partly because Ive seen too much active 
service not to know that every man’s nerve 
plays him false at one time or another, and 
that some very honorable men should never 
go into action at all, because theyre not built 
that way But if I were you I should not use 
that visting card No doubt it’s an honorable 
traitin your character that you dont wish any 
man to give you his hand im ignorance of 
your disgrace, but you had better allow us to 
forget We wish to forget It isnt your dis- 
grace alone it’s a disgrace to the army and 
to all of us Pardon my plain speaking 

HotcHniss [sunny] My dear General, I 
dont Lnow what fear means in the mihtary 
sense of the wad Ive fought seven duels 
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with the sabre m Italy and Austria, and one 
with pistols mm France, without turning a 
haw There was no other way m which I 
could vindicate my motives in refusing to 
make that attack at Smutsfontem I dont 
pretend to be a brave man I’m afrad of 
wasps I’m afraid of cats In spite of the 
voice of reason, I’m afraid of ghosts, and twice 
Ive fled across Europe from false alarms of 
cholera But afraid to fight I am not [He 
turns gaily to Reginald and slaps him on. the 
shoulder] Eh, Rejyy? [Reginald grunts} 

THE GENERAL Then why did you not do 
your duty at Smutsfontem? 

nHotcHKiss I did my duty—my higher 
duty If I had made that attach, my com- 
manding officer’s plan would have been 
successful, and he would have been pro- 
moted Now I happen to think that the 
British Army should be commanded by 
gentlemen, and by gentlemen alone This 
man was not a gentleman I saenficed my 
muilitary career—I faced disgrace and social 
ostracism—rather than give that man his 
chance 

THE GENERAL [generously indignant) Your 
commanding officer, sir, was my friend 
Mayor Bilhter 

wotcHniss Precisely What a name! 

THE GENERAL And pray, sir, on what 
ground do you dare allege that Major Bulliter 
is not a gentleman? 

Hotcuniss By an infalhble sign one of 
those trifles that stamp a man He eats rice 
pudding with a spoon 

THE GENERAL [very angry) Confound you, I 
eat rice pudding with a spoon Now! 

HoTcHEIss Oh, so do I, frequently But 
there are ways of doimg these things 
Bilhter’s way was unmistaheable 

THE GENERAL Wel, PI tell you something 
now When I thought you were only a 
coward, I pitied you, and would have done 
what I could to help you back to your place 
m Society— 

HoTcHhIss [enterrupting him] Thank you I 
havnt lost ıt My motives have been fully 
appreciated Iwas made an honorary member 
of two of the smartest clubs in London when 
the truth came out 

THE GENERAL Well, sir, those clubs consist 
of snobs and you are a jumping, bounding, 
prancing, snorting snob yourself 

THE BISHOP [amused but hospitably remon- 
strant| My dear Boxer! 
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HOTCHKISS [delghted] How hind of you to 
say so, General! Youre qute nght I ama 
snob Why not? The whole strength of Eng- 
land hes in the fact that the enormous 
majority of the Enghsh people are snobs 
They insult poverty They despise vulgarity 
They love nobihty They admire eaclusive- 
ness They will not obey a man nsen from 
the ranks They never trust one of their own 
class I agree with them I share ther 
mstincts In my undergraduate days I was 
a Republican—a Sociahst I tried hard to 
feel toward a common man as I do towards 
a duke I couldnt Neither can you Well, 
why should we be ashamed of this aspra- 
tion towards what 1s above us? Why dont I 
say that an honest man’s the noblest work 
of God? Because I dont think so If he’s not 
a gentleman, I dont care whether he’s 
honest or not I shouldnt let his son marry 
my daughter And thats the test, mind 
Thats the test You feel as I do You are a 
snob in fact I am a snob, not only im fact, 
but on principle I shall go down in history, 
not as the first snob, but as the first avowed 
champion of English snobbery, and ıts first 
martyr in the army The navy boasts two 
such martyrs in Captams Kirby and Wade, 
who were shot for refusing to fight under 
Admiral Benbow, a promoted cabin boy I 
have always envied them ther glory 

THE GENERAL As a British General, sir, I 
have to mform you that if any officer under 
my command violated the sacred equality 
of our profession by putting a single jot of 
his duty or his risk on the shoulders of the 
humblest drummer boy, I’d shoot him with 
my own hand 

HoTcHnIss That sentiment 1s not your 
equality, General, but your supenionty Ask 
the Bishop [He seats himself on the edge of 
the table} 

THE BISHOP Í cant support you, Sinjon 
My profession also compels me to turn my 
back on snobbery You see, I have to do 
such a ternbly democratic thmg to every 
child that 1s brought to me Without distinc- 
tion of class I have to confer on it a rank so 
Ingh and awful that all the grades nm Debrett 
and Burke seem like the medals they give 
children in Infant Schools im comparison 
I’m not allowed to make any class distinction 
They are all soldiers and servants, not officers 
and masters 

HOTCHKISS Ah, youre quoting the Baptism 
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service Thats not a bit real, you know If I 
may say so, you would both feel so much 
more at peace with yourselves 1f you would 
acknowledge and confess your real convic- 
tions You know you dont really think a 
Bishop the equal of a curate, or a heutenant 
in a hne regiment the egual of a general 

THE BISHOP Of course I do I was a curate 
myself 

THE GESERAL And I was a heutenant in a 
hne regiment 

REGINALD And I was nothing But we're 
all our own and oneanother’s equals, arnt 
we? So perhaps when youve quite done talk- 
ing about yourselves, we shall get to what- 
ever business Sinjon came about 

Horcuniss [coming off the table hastily Ob! 
true, my dear fellow I beg a thousand 
pardons It’s about the wedding! 

THE GENERAL What about the wedding? 

Hotcuniss Well, we cant get our man up 
to the scratch Cecil has loched himself m 
his room and wont see or speak to anyone 
I went up to ns room and banged at the 
door I told him I should look through the 
keyhole if he didnt answer I looked through 
the keyhole He was sitting on his bed, 
reading a book (Reginald rises in consterna- 
toon The General recois) 1 told him not to 
be an ass, and so forth He said he was 
not going to budge until he had fimshed 
the book I asked him did he know what 
time ıt was, and whether he happened to 
recollect that he had a rather important 
appointment to marry Edith He said the 
sooner I stopped interrupting him, the 
sooner he’d be ready Then he stuffed his 
fingers ın his ears, turned over on his elbows, 
and buried himself in his beastly book I 
couldnt get another word out of nm, so I 
thought I’d better come here and warn you 

REGINALD This looks to me hke a practical 
joke Theyve arranged 1t between them 

THE BISHOP No Edith has no sense of 
humor And Ive never seen a man in a 
jocular mood on his wedding morning 

Collins appears tn the tower, ushering in the 
bridegroom, a young gentleman mth good looks 
of the serious kind, somewhat carenorn by an 
exacting conscience, and just now distracted by 
insoluble problems of conduct 

corus [announcing] Mr Ceol Sykes [He 
retires] 

HorcuKiss Look here, Ceal ths is all 
wrong Youve no busimess here until after 
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the wedding Hang it, man! youre the bride- 

groom 
synes [coming to the Bishop, and addressing 

hum mth dogged desperation] Ive come here to 
say ths When I proposed to Edith I was 

m utter ignorance of what I was letting my- 

self in for legally Having given my word, I 

will stand toit You have me at your mercy 

marry me if you insist But take notice that I 

protest [He sits down distractedly tn the railed 

charr } 
THE GENERAL What the devil 
do you mean 
{Both by this? What 
highly the— 
incensed] | Confound your 
im pertinence, 
what do you— 

Basy, Reyy Easy, old 
man Steady, steady, 
steady [Reginald sub- 
sides into kıs chair Hotch- 
kiss suts on Ins right, ap- 
peasing him} 

No, please, Rey Control 
yourself, Boxer, I beg 
you 
THE GENERAL I tell you I cant control my- 

self Ive been controlling myself for the last 

half-hour until I feel lke bursting [He sits 
donn furiously at the end of the table next the 

Study] 

SYKES [pomting to the simmering Reginald 
and the boiling General] Thats just 1t, Bishop 
Edith is her uncles’ mece She cant control 
herself any more than they can And she’s a 
Bishop’s daughter That means that she’s 
engaged in social work of all sorts orgamz- 
mg shop assistants and sweated work girls 
and all that When her blood boils about 1t 
(and st boils at least once a weeh) she doesnt 
care what she says 

REGINALD Well you knew that when you 
proposed to her 

sykes Yes, but I didnt know that when 
we were married I should be legally respon- 
sible if she hbelled anybody, though all her 
property 1s protected against me as if I were 
the lowest thef and cadger This mornmg 
somebody sent me Belfort Bax’s essays on 
Men’s Wrongs, and they have been a perfect 
eye-opener to me Bishop I’m not thinking 
of myself I would face anything for Edith 
But my mother and sisters are wholly depen- 
dent on my property I’d rather have to cut 
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of an mch from my nght arm than a hundred 
a year from my mother’sincome J owe every- 
thing to her care of me 

Edith, in dressingzacl et and petticoat, comes 
in through the tower, srufily and determinedly 
pamphlet tn hand princples up tn arms. more 
of a bishop than her father yet as much a 
gentlerroman as her mother She ıs the typical 
spout child of a clerical household almost as 
terrible a product as the typrcal spoilt child of a 
Bohemian household: that 1s, all her childish 
affectations of conscientious scruple and religious 
tmpulse have been applauded and deferred to 
until she has become an ethical snob of the first 
water Her father’s sense of humor and her 
mother’s placid balance have done something to 
save her humanity, but her empetuous temper and 
energetic all, unrestrained by any touch of 
humor or scepticism, carry everything before 
them Imperious and dogmaitc, she takes com- 
mand of the party at once 

EDITH [standing behind Cecil's char] Ceol 
I heard your vorce. I must speak to you very 

particularly Papa: go away. Go away every- 
body 

THE BISHOP [crossing to the study door] I 
think there can be no doubt that Edith 
wishes us to retire Come [He stands in the 
doorway, matting for them to follor] 

sykEs Thats ıt, you see It’s just thus out- 
spokenness that makes my poston hard, 
much as J admire her for 1% 

EDITH Do you want me to flatter and be 
untruthful? 

syges No, not exactly that 

EDITH Does anybody want me to flatter 
and be untruthful? 

notcuKiss Well, since you ask me I do 
Surely, xt’s the very first qualfication for 
tolerable social intercourse 

THE GENERAL [markedly| I hope you wil 
always tell me the truth, my darling, at all 
events 

EDITH [complacently coming to the fireplace] 
You can depend on me for that, Uncle Boxer 

HoTcHEIss Are you sure you have any 
adequate idea of what the truth about a 
military man really 1s? 

REGINALD [aggressively] Whats the truth 
about you, I wonder? 

HotcHEIss Oh, quite unfit for publication 
in rts entirety If Mass Bridgenorth begins 
telling 1t, I shall have to leave the room 

REGINALD I’m not at all surprised to hear 
it [Rising] But whats 1t got to do with our 
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business here today? Is it you thats gomg to 
be married or 1s 1t Edith? 

HotcuEiss I’m so sorry I get so interested 
in myself that I thrust myself into the front 
of every discussion m the most msufferable 
way [Reginald, mith an exclamation of disgust 
crosses the kitchen towards the study door] But 
my dear Rejjy are you quite sure that Miss 
Bndgenorth is gong to bemarned? Are you, 
Mss Bridgenorth? 7 

Before Edtth has time to answer her mother 
returns nith Leo and Lesha 

LE0 Yes, here she 1s, of course I told you 
I heard her dash downstaws [She comes io the 
end of the table next the fireplace} 

MRS BRIDGENORTH [fransfized tn the middle 
of the kitchen] And Cecil!! 

LESBI And Sinjon! 

THE BIsHOP Ed.th wishes to speak to Cecil 
{Airs Bridgerorth comes to him Lesbia goes into 
the garden, as before] Let us go mto my study 

LEO But she must come and dress Look at 
the hour! 

MRS BRIDGENORTH Come, Leo dear [Leo 
follows her reluctantly They are about to go 
into the study maith the Bishop] 

HorcHEIss Do you know, Miss Bridge- 
north, I should most awfully lke to hear 
what you have to say to poor Cecil 

REGINALD [scandahtzed] Well! 

EDITH Who is poor Ceol, pray? 

HOTCHEISS One always calls a man that 
on his weddmg mormng I dont know why. 

*m ins best man, you know Dont you think 
it gives me a certain right to be present m 
Cecil’s interest? 

THE GENERAL [gravely] There is such a 
thing as delicacy, Mr Hotchkiss 

Hotcnniss There 1s such a thing as 
curiosity. General 

THE GENERAL [ furious] Dehcacy 1s thrown 
away here, Alfred. Edith you had better 
take Sykes mto the study 

The group at the study door breaks up The 
General flings humself into the last char on the 
long side of the table, near the garden door Leo 
sits at the end, next him, and Mrs Bridgenorth 
next Leo Reginald returns to the oak chest to 
be near Leo, ard the Bishop goes to lus rife 
and stands by her 

HorcuEiss [to Edith] Of course I'll go if you 
wish me to But Cecil’s objection to go 
through with it was so entirely on public 
grounds— 
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syges Sinjon you haye no nght to say 
that I expressly said that I’m ready to go 
through with it 

EDITH Cecil do you mean to say that you 
have been raising difficulties about our 
mamiage? 

sykes I raise no difficulty But I do beg 
you to be careful what you say about people 
You must remember, my dear, that when we 
are marned I shall be responsible for every- 
thing you say Only last week you said on a 
public platform that Slattox and Chinnery 
were scoundrels They could have got a 
thousand pounds damages apiece from me 
for that if we'd been marned at the ime 

Epiru [austerely| I never said anything of 
the sort I never stoop to mere vituperation 
what would my girls say of me if I did? I 
chose my words most carefully I said they 
were tyrants, hars, and thieves, and so they 
are Slattox 1s even worse 

Hotcuxiss I’m afraid that would be at 
least five thousand pounds 

synes If it were only myself, I shouldnt 
care But my mother and sisters! Ive no night 
to sacrifice them 

EpitH You neednt be alarmed I’m not 
going to be marned 

ALL THE REST Not! 

SYKES [ın consternation] Edith! Are you 
throwing me over? 

epitH How can I? you have been before- 
hand with me 

syges On my honor, no All I sard was that 
I didnt know the law when I asked you to be 
my wife 

EDITH And you wouldnt have asked me if 
you had Is that 1t? 

syxes No I should have asked you for my 
sake to be a httle more careful—not to ruin 
me uselessly 

EDITH You think the truth useless? 

Hotcuxiss Much worse than useless, I 
assure you. Frequently most mischievous 

EDITH Sinjon hold your tongue You are 
a chatterbox and a fool! 

MRS BRIDGENORTH Edith! 

THE BISHOP } [shocked] { My love! 

notcuxiss [mildly] I shall not take an 
action, Ceal 

EDITH [fo Hotchkiss] Sorry, but you are old 
enough to hnow better [To the others] And 
now since there 1s to be no wedding, we had 
better get back to our work Mamma will 
you tell Collins to cut up the wedding cake 
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mto thirty-three pieces for the club girls My 
not getting marned 1s no reason why they 
should be disappointed [She turns to go] 

Hotcuniss [gallantly] If youll allow me to 
take Cecil’s place, Miss Bridgenorth— 

Lé0 Sinjon! 

notcuniss Oh, I forgot I beg your pardon. 
[To Edith, apologetically] A pror engage- 
ment 

eniru What! You and Leo! I thought so 
Well, hadnt you two better get married at 
once? I dont approve of long engagements 
The breakfast’s ready the cahe’s ready 
everything’s ready T'I lend Leo my veil and 

„things 

THE BISHOP I’m afraid they must wait 
until the decree ıs made absolute, my dear 
And the hcense 1s not transferable 

epitn Oh well, 1t cant be helped Is there 
anything else before I go off to the Club? 

sykEes You dont seem much disappointed, 
Edith I cant help saying that much 

epitH And you cant help looking enor- 
mously rehe,ed, Ceml We shant be any 
worse friends, shall we? 

syKes [dtstractedly] Of course not Still— 
I’m perfectly ready—at least—af 1t were not 
for my mother—Oh, I dont know what to 
do Ive been so fond of you, and when the 
worry of the wedding was over I should have 
been so fond of you again— 

EDITH [petting jum] Come, come! dont make 
ascene, dear Youre quite nght I dont think 
a woman doing pubhe work ought to get 
married unless her husband feels about it as 
she does [dont blame you at all for throwing 
me over 

REGINALD [bouncing off the chest, and passing 
behind the General to the other end of the table] 
No dash it! I’m not gomg to stand this Why 
is the man always to be put m the wrong? 
Be honest, Edith Why werent you dressed? 
Were you gomg to throw hım over? If you 
were, take your far share of the blame, and 
dont put 1t all on hım 

notrcuxiss [sweetly] Would it not be 
better— 

REGINALD [violently] Now look here, Hotch- 
lass Who asked you to cut m? Is your name 
Edith? Am I your uncle? 

HOTCHKISS I wish you were I should hke 
to have an uncle Reginald 

REGINALD Yah! Sykes are you ready to 
marry Edith or are you not? 

syKEs Ive already said that I’m quite 
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ready A promise Is a promise 

REGINALD We dont want to know whether 
a promise 1s a promise or not Cant you 
answer yes or no without spoiling it and 
setting Hotchkiss here grmning hke a Che- 
shire cat? If she puts on her veil and goes to 
Church, will you marry her? 

sykes Certamly Yes 

REGINALD Thats all right Now, Edie, put 
on your veil and off with you to Church The 
bridegroom’s waiting [He sits down at the 
table] 

EDITH Ist understood that Slattox and 
Chinnery are hars and thieves, and that I 
hope by next Wednesday to have in my 
hands conclusive evidence that Slattox 1s 
something much worse? 

syxes I made no conditions as to that 
when I proposed to you, and now I cant go 
back I hope Providence will spare my poor 
mother I say again J’m ready to marry you 

EDITH Then I think you shew great weak- 
ness of character, and instead of taking 
advantage of it J shall set you a better 
example I want to know is this true [Ske 
produces a pamphlet and takes tt to the Bishop, 
then sits down between Hotchkiss and her 
mother] 

THE BISHOP [reading the liile] Do yov Know 
WHAT YOU ARE GOING TO DO? BY A WOMAN WHO 
HAS DONE 1T May I ask, my dear, what she 
did? 

EDITH She got marned When she had 
three children—the eldest only four years 
old—her husband committed a murder, and 
then attempted to commit suicide, but only 
succeeded in disfiguring himself Instead of 
hanging him, they sent hım to penal serv- 
tude for life, for the sake, they said, of his 
wife and infant children And she could not 
get a divorce from that horrible murderer 
They would not eyen keep hım imprisoned 
for hfe For twenty years she had to hve 
singly, bringing up her children by her own 
work, and knowing that just when they were 
grown up and beginning hfe, this dreadful 
creature would be let out to disgrace them 
all, and prevent the two girls getting decently 
married, and drive the son out of the country 
perhaps Is that really the law? Am I to 
understand that 3f Cecil commits a murder, 
or forges, or steals, or becomes an atheist, I 
cant get divorced from him? 

THE BISHOP Yes, my dear That ıs so You 
must take hım for better for worse 
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EDITH Then I most'certanly refuse to 
enter mito any such wicked contract What 
sort of servants? what sort of fnends? what 
sort of Prime Manisters should we have if we 
took them for better for worse for all ther 
lives? We should simply encourage them m 
every sortof wickedness Surely my husband’s 
conduct 1s of more importance to me than 
Mr Balfour’s or Mr Asquith’s If I had known 
the law I would never have consented I 
dont believe any woman would if she reahzed 
what she was domg 

syKes But I’m not gomg to commit 
murder 

EDITH How do you know? Ive sometimes 
wanted to murder Slattox Have you never 
wanted to murder somebody, Uncle Rejj}? 

REGINALD [at Hotchkiss, niih intense expres- 
sion} Yes 

LEo Rejjy! 

REGINALD I said yes, and I mean yes 
There was one mght, Hotchkiss, when I jolly 
nearly shot you and Leo and finished up with 
myself, and thats the truth 

LEO [suddenly whimpering] Oh Rejyy [she 
runs to ham and kisses hım} 

REGINALD [zorathfully| Be off (She returns 
weeping to her seat} 

MRS BRIDGENORTH [petting Leo, but speaking 
to the company at large} But isnt all this great 
nonsense? What hkelihood 1s there of any of 
us committing a crime? 

Horcuxiss Oh yes, I assure you I went 
into the matter once very carefully, and I 
found that things I have actually done— 
things that everybody does, I imagine— 
would expose me, 1f I were found out and 
prosecuted, to ten years penal servitude, two 
years hard labor, and the loss of all civil 
rights Not counting that I’m a pmivate 
trustee, and, hke all private trustees, a 
fraudulent one Otherwise, the widow for 
whom I am trustee would starve occasionally, 
and the children get no education And I’m 
probably as honest a man as any here 

THE GENERAL [outraged] Do you mmply that 
I have been guilty of conduct that would 
expose me to penal servitude? 

HOTCHKISS I should think 1t quite hkely 
But. of course I dont know 

¢IRS BRIDGENORTH But bless me! marnage 
1s not a question of law, 1s 1t? Have you chil- 
dren no affection for oneanother? Surely 
thats enough? 

HoTcHhiss Ifit’s enough, why get married 
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MRS BRIDGENORTH Stuff, Sinjon! Of course 
people must get marned [Uneas:ly] Alfred 
why dont you say something? Surely youre 
not going to let this go on? 

THE GENERAL Ive been waiting for the last 
twenty minutes, Alfred, im amazement! in 
stupefachion! to hear you put a stop to all 
ths We look to you it’s your place, your 
office, your duty Esert your authonty at 
once 

THE BISHOP You must give the devil fair 
play, Boxer Until you have heard and 
weighed his case you have no right to con- 
demn him I’m sorry you have been kept 
waiting twenty minutes, but I myself have 
waited twenty years for this to happen 
Ive often wrestled with the temptation to 
pray that ıt might not happen m my own 
household Perhaps ıt was a presentment 
that 1t mght become a part of our old 
Bridgenorth burden that made me warn our 
Governments so earnestly that unless the 
law of marrage were first made human it 
could never become divme 

ns BRIDGENORTH Oh, do be sensible about 
this People must get marned What would 
you have said 1f Cecil’s parents had not been 
married? 

THE BISHOP They were not, my dear 


HOTCHKISS Hallo! 

REGINALD What d’ye mean? 
THE GENERAL Eh? 

LEO Not married! 

MRS BRIDGENORTH What! 


SYKES [riseng in amazement} What on earth 
do you mean, Bishop? My parents were 
married 

HOTCHKISS You cant remember, Cecil 

sykes Well, I never ashed my mother to 
shew me her marnage hnes, if thats what 
you mean What man ever has? I never sus- 
pected—I never knew—Are you joking? Or 
have we all gone mad? 

THE BISHOP Dont be alarmed, Ceol Let 
me explam Your parents were not Angh- 
cans You were not, I thnk, Anghean your- 
self until your second year at Oxford They 
were Positivists They went through the 
Positivist ceremony at Newton Hall in Fetter 
Lane after entermg‘into the emi contract 
before the Registrar of the West Strand 
District I ash you, as an Anglican Cathohe, 
was that a marriage? 

SYKES [overwhelmed] Great Heavens, no! a 
thousand times no I never thought of that 
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Tm a child of sn [He collapses into the railed 
chair} 

THE BISHOP Oh, come, come! You are no 
more a child of sin than any Jew, or Maho- 
metan, or Nonconformist, or anyone else 
born outside the Church But you see how it 
affects my view of the situation To me there 
1s only one marnage thatis holy the Church’s 
sacrament of marriage Outside that, I can 
recognize no distinction between one av 
contract and another There was a time when 
all marriages were made m Heaven But 
because the Church was unwise and would 
not make its ordinances reasonable, its 
power over men and women was tahen away 
from it, and marnages gave place to contracts 
at a registry office And now that our 
Governments refuse to make these con- 
tracts reasonable, those whom we m our 
blindness drove out of the Church will be 
driven out of the registry office, and we shall 
have the history of Ancient Rome repeated 
We shall be joined by our solicitors for seven, 
fourteen, or twenty-one years—or perhaps 
months Deeds of partnership will replace 
the old vows 

THE GENERAL Would you, a Bishop, 
approve of such partnerships? 

THE BISHOP Do you thinh that I, a Bishop, 
approve of the Deceased Wife’s Sister Act? 
That did not prevent its becommng law 

THE GENERAL But when the Government 
sounded you as to whether youd marry a 
man to Ins deceased wife’s sister you very 
naturally and properly told them youd see 
them damned first 

THE BISHOP [horrified] No, no, really, Boxer! 
You must not— 

THE GENERAL [tmpatiently] Oh, of course I 
dont mean that you used those words But 
that was the meamng and the spirit of it 

THE BISHOP Not the spnit, Boxer, I pro- 
test But never mind that The pomt is that 
State marriage 1s already divorced from 
Church marriage The relations between Leo 
and Reyyy and Sinjon are perfectly legal, 
but do you expect me, as a Bishop, to approve 
of them? 

THE GENERAL I dont defend Reginald He 
should have hiched you out of the house, 
Mr Hotchkiss 

REGINALD [riseng] How could I kick nm 
out of the house? He’s stronger than me 
he could have kicked me out if it came to 
that He did kick me out what else was it 
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but lacking out, to take my wife’s affections 
from me and establish himself m my place? 
[He comes to the hearth} N 

HOTCHKISS, I protest, Regmald, I sad all 
that a man could to prevent the smash 

REGINALD Oh, I know you did I dont 
blame you people dont do these things to 
one another they happen and they cant be 
helped What was I to do? I was old she was 
young I was dull he was brilhant I had a 
face hke a walnut he had a face hke a mush- 
room I was as glad to have hm m the 
house as she was he amused me And we 
were a couple of fools he gave us good advice 
—told us what to do when we didnt know 
She found out that I wasnt any use to her 
and he was, so she nabbed hm and gave me 
the chuck 

£o If you dont stop talking m that dis- 
graceful way about our marned hfe, I'll 
leave the room and never speak to you again 

REGINALD Youre not going to speak to me 
again, anyhow, are you? Do you suppose I’m 
going to visit you when you marry him? 

Hotcukiss I hope so Surely youre not 
going to be vindictive, Rejyy Besides, youll 
have all the advantages I formerly enjoyed 
Youll be the visitor, the rehef, the new face, 
the fresh news, the hopeless attachment I 
shall only be the husband 

REGINALD [savagely] Wall you tell me this, 
any of you? how is it that we always get 
talking about Hotchkiss when our business 
1s about Edith? [He fumes up the kitchen to the 
tower and back to his chair] 

MRS BRIDGENORTH Wzill somebody tell me 
how the world 1s to get on 1f nobody 1s to get 
married? ~ 

syes Will somebody tell me what an 
honorable man and a smeere Anghean 1s to 
propose to a woman whom he loves and who 
loves him and wont marry him? 

Leo Will somebody tell me how I’m to 
arrange to take care of Rejyyy when I’m 
married to Sinjon Reyyy must not be allowed 
to marry anyone else, especially that odious 
nasty creature that told all those wicked hes 
about him in Court 

Hotcuniss Let us draw up the first English 
partnership deed 

reo For shame, Sinjon! 

THE BISHOP Somebody must begin, my 
dear Ive a very stiong suspicion that when 
itis drawn up it will be so much worse than 
the emsting law that you will all prefer get- 
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tang married We shall therefore be dong 
the greatest possible service to morality by 
just trying how the new system would work 

LesBIA [suddenly reminding them of her for- 
gotten presence as she stands thoughtfully i the 
garden doornay| Ive been thnking 

THE BISHOP [to Hotchkiss] Nothing hke mah- 
ing people think 1s there, Sinjon? 

LESBIA [coming to the table, on the Generals 
left] A woman has no right to refuse mother- 
hood That 1s clear, after the statistics given 
in The Times by Mr Sidney Webb 

THE GENERAL Mr Webb has nothing to do 
with 1t It 1s the Voice of Nature 

tesBiA But if she is an English lady it 1s 
he. right and her duty to stand out for honor- 
able conditions If we can agree on the con- 
ditions, I am willing to enter mto an alhance 
with Boxer 

The General staggers to his feet, momentarily 
stupent and speechless 

EDITH [reng] And I with Cecil 

LEO [msing] And I with Rezjy and St John 

THE GENERAL [aghast] An alhance! Do you 
mean a—a—a— 

REGINALD She only means bigamy, as I 
understand her 

THE GENERAL Alfred how long more are 
you going to stand there and countenance 
this lunacy? Is ıt a hornble dream or am I 
awake? In the name of common sense and 
samity, let us get back to real hfe— 

Collins comes tn through the tower, in alder- 
man’s robes The ladies who are standing sit 
down hastily, and look as unconcerned as 
possible 

coLLINS Sorry to hurry you, my lord, but 
the Church has been full this hour past, and 
the orgamst has played all the wedding 
music in Lohengrin three tames over 

THE GENERAL The very man we want 
Alfred I’m not equal to ths crisis You are 
not equal to it The Army has failed The 
Church has failed I shall put aside all idle 
social distinctions and appeal to the Munici- 
pality 

MRS BRIDGENORTH Do, Boxer He 1s sure 
to get us out of this difficulty 

Collins, a little puzsled, comes forward affably 
to Hotchkuss’s left 

HoTcHEIss [reseng, empressed by the alder- 
mane gown) Ive not had the pleasure Will 
you introduce me? 

coutins [confidentially] All mght, sr Only 
the greengrocer, sır, m charge of the wedding 
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breakfast Mr Alderman Collins, sir, when 
I’m in my gown 

uotcuxiss [staggered] Very pleased indeed 
[he sits down again] 

THE BISHOP Personally I value the counsel 
of my old fnend, Mr Alderman Collns, 
very highly If Edith and Ceal will allow 
hm— 

EDITH Colins has known me from my 
childhood I’m sure he will agree with me 

coLtins Yes, mss you may depend on me 
for that Might I ask what the difficulty 1s? 

EpITH Simply this Do you eapect me to 
get marned m the eusting state of the law? 

syhes [rising and coming to Collins's left 
elbow] I put 1t to you as a sensible man 1s 1t 
any worse for her than for me? 

REGINALD [leaving hts place and thrusting 
humself betreen Collins and Syles, nho returns 
to hus chair] Thats not the pomt Let this be 
understood, Mr Collins It’s not the man 
who is backing out it’s the woman [He 
posts hımself on the hearth} 

Lespia We do not admit that, Collins The 
women are perfectly ready to make a reason- 
able arrangement 

Leo With both men 

THE GENERAL The case 1s now before you, 
Mr Collins And I put 1t to you as one man 
to another did you ever hear such crazy 
nonsense? 

MRS BRIDGENORTH The world must go on, 
mustnt 1t, Collins? 

coLLins [snatching at thts, the first intelligible 
proposition he has heard) Oh, the world will 
go on, maam dont you be afraid of that It 
aint so easy to stop it as the earnest land of 
people thmk 

EDITH I knew you would agree with me, 
Collins Thank you 

HOTCHEIss Have you the least idea of what 
they are talking about, Mr Alderman? 

comtins Oh, thats all mght, sr The par- 
tieulars dont matter I never read the report 
of a Committee after all, what can they say 
that you dont know? You pick it up as they 
goon talking [He goes to the corner of the table 
and speaks across it to the company] Well, my 
Lord and Miss Edith and Madam and 
Gentlemen, it’s hhe this Marnage 1s toler- 
able enough in its way if youre easygoing and 
dont expect too much from it But 1t doesnt 
bear thinlang about The great thing is to 
get the young people tied up before they 
know what theyre letting themselves in for 
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Theres Miss Lesbia now She waited tl she 
started thinking about 1t, and then it was all 
over If you once start arguing, Miss Edith 
and Mr Sykes, youll never get married Go 
and get marred first youll have plenty of 
arguing afterwards, miss, beheye me 

HOTCHKIss Your warmng comes too late 
Theyve started arguing already 

THE GENERAL But you dont take in the full 
—well, I dont wish to exaggerate, but the 
only word I can find 1s the full horror of the 
situation These ladies not only refuse our 
honorable offers, but as ] understand 1t—and 
I’m sure I beg your pardon most heartily, 
Lesbia, if I’m wrong, as I hope I am—they 
actually call on us to enter into—I’m sorry 
to use the expression, but what can I say?— 
ito ALLIANcES with them under contracts to 
be drawn up by our confounded soheitors 

cottrvs Dear me, General thats some- 
thing new when the parties belong to the 
same class 

THE BISHOP Not new, Collins The Romans 
did ıt 

corus Yes they would, them Romans 
When youre ın Rome do as the Romans do, 
1s an old saymg But we're not ın Rome at 
present, my lord 

THE BISHOP We have got nto many of 
ther ways What do you think of the con- 
tract system, Collins? 

cottins Well, my lord, when theres a 
question of a contract, I always say, shew ıt 
to me on paper If it’s to be talk, let it be 
talk, but if it’s to be a contract, down with 
it in black and white, and then we shall know 
what we're about 

HOTCHKISS Quite nght, Mr Alderman Let 
us draft 1t at once May I go into the study 
for writing materials, Bishop? 

THE BISHOP Do, Sinjon 

Hotchkiss goes into the library 

coLLiNs IfI mght pont out a difficulty, 
my lord— 

THE BISHOP Certamly [He goes to the fourth 
char from the General's lefi, but before sitting 
down, courteously ponts to the char at the end 
of the table next the hearth} Wont you sit 
down, Mr Alderman? [Colhns, very apprecia- 
tie of the Bishop’s distinguished consideration, 
sus down The Bishop then takes hts seat] 

corts We are at present six men to four 
ladies Thats not far 

REGINALD Not far to the men, you mean 

£o Oh! Rejjy has said something clever! 
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Can I be mistaken in him? - 

Hotchkiss comes back with a blotter and some 
paper He takes the vacant place in the mddle 
of the table between Lesha and the Bishop 

coLuiNs I tell you the truth, my lord and 
ladies and gentlemen I dont trust my judg- 
ment on this subject Theres a certain lady 
that I always consult on dehcate points hhe 
ths She has a very exceptional experience, 
and a wonderful temperament and instinct 
in affairs of the heart 

HotTcHhiss Excuse me, Mr Alderman I’m 
a snob, and I warn you that theres no use 
consulting anyone who will not advise us 
frankly on class hnes Marriage 1s good 
enough for the lower classes they have 
facilities for desertion that are demied to us 
What 1s the social position of ths lady? 

cottins The highest in the borough, sir 
She ıs the Mayoress But you need not stand 
in awe of her sir She is my sister-in-law [To 
the Bishop] Ive often spoken of her to your 
lady, my lord [To Mrs Bridgenorth] Mrs 
George, maam 

MRS BRIDGENORTH [startled] Do you mean 
to say, Collins, that Mrs George 1s a real 
person? 

cotiivs [equally startled] Didnt you beleve 
in her, maam? 

MIRS BRIDGENORTH Never for a moment 

THE BISHOP We always thought that Mrs 
George was too good to be true I stall dont 
beheve in her, Collins You must produce 
her if you are to convince me 

coutins [overwhelmed] Well, I’m so taken 
aback by this that—Well I never!!! Why! 
she’s at the church at this moment, waiting 
to see the wedding 

THE BisHop Then produce her [Collins 
shakes hs head] Come, Collins! confess 
Theres no such person 

coLtINs There ıs, my lord there is, I 
assure you You ask George It’s true J cant 
produce her, but you can, my lord 

THE BISHOP, I! 

coLLI\s Yes, my lord, you For some reason 
that I never could make out, she has for- 
bidden me to talk about you, or to let her 
meet you Ive ashed her to come here of a 
wedding morning to help with the flowers 
or the hke, and she has always refused, But 
if you order her to come as her Bishop, she'll 
come She has some very strange fancies, has 
Mrs George Send your rmg to her, my lord 
—the official mng—send ıt by some very 
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styhsh gentleman—perhaps Mr Hotchkiss 
here would be good enough to take 1t—and 
she’ll come 

THE BISHOP [taking of his rong and handing 
zt to Hotchkiss] Obhge me by undertalıng the 
mussion 

worcuKiss But how am I to know the lady? 

cottins She has gone to the church in 
state, sir, and will be attended by a Beadle 
with a mace He will point her out to you, 
and he will take the front seat of the carnage 
on the way back 

Horcuxiss No, by heaverts! Forgive me, 
Bishop, but you are asking too much I ran 
away from the Boers because I was a snob 
I run away from the Beadle for the same 
reason I absolutely dechne the mission 

THE GENERAL [resing empressively] Be good 
enough to give me that rmg, Mr Hotchkiss 

HotcHnIss With pleasure [He hands tt to 
tam] 

THE GENERAL I shall have great pleasure, 
Mr Alderman, in waiting on the Mayoress 
with the Bishop’s orders, and I shall be proud 
to return with municipal honors [He stalks 
out gallantly, Collins rising for a moment to bow 
to hım with marked dignity} 

REGINALD Boxer 1s rather a fine old josser 
in his way 

HotcHniss His umform gives him an un- 
fair advantage He will take all the attention 
off the Beadle 

cottins I think it would be as well, my 
lord, to go on with the contract while we're 
waiting The truth 1s, we shall none of us 
have much of a lookan when Mrs George 
comes, so we had better finish the wntmg 
part of the busmess before she arrives 

HotcHKiss [think I have the preluminaries 
down all ught [Reading] ‘Memorandum of 
Agreement made this day of blank blank 
between blank blank of blank blank in the 
County of blank, Esquire, hereinafter called 
the Gentleman, of the one part, and blank 
blank of blank in the County of blank, here- 
inafter called the Lady, of the other part 
whereby it 1s declared and agreed as 
follows ’ 

Leo [rising] You might remember your 
manners, Sinjon The lady comes first [She 
goes behind kim and stoops to lool. at the draft 
over hts shoulder] 

HotcuKiss To be sure I beg your pardon 
[He alters the draft} 

t£0 And you have got only one lady and 
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one gentleman There ought to be two 
gentlemen 

coLtıns Oh, thats a mere matter of form, 
maam Any number of ladies or gentlemen 
can be put in 

Leo Not any number of ladies Only one 
lady Besides, that creature wasnt a lady 

REGINALD You shut your head, Leo Ths 
is a general sort of contract for everybody 
1t’s not your contract 

Leo Then what use 1s 1t to me? 

HotcHniss You will get some hints from 
it for your own contract 

EDITH I hope there will be no hinting Let 
us have the plam straightforward truth and 
nothing but the truth 

cottins Yes, yes, miss 1t will be all nght 
Theres nothing underhand, I assure you 
It’s a model agreement, as 1t were 

EDITH [unconvinced] I hope so 

norcuKIss What is the first clause m an 
agreement, usually? You know, Mr Alder- 
man 

corus fat a loss) Well, sr, the Town 
Clerk always sees to that Ive got out of the 
habit of thinking for myself m these httle 
matters Perhaps his lordship knows 

THE BISHOP I’m sorry to say I dont But 
Soames will know Alice where 1s Soames? 

HoTcHKiss He’s im there [potnteng to the 
study] 

THE BISHOP [fo Ms mife] Coax him to jom 
us, my love {Mrs Bridgenorth goes into the 
study] Soames is my chaplain, Mr Collins 
The great difficulty about Bishops m the 
Church of England to-day is that the affairs 
of the diocese mahe xt necessary that a Bishop 
should be before everything a man of busi- 
ness, capable of sticking to his desk for six- 
teen hours a day But the result of having 
Bishops of this sort 1s that the spiritual 
interests of the Church, and its influence on 
the souls and :maginations of the people, 
very soon begin to go rapidly to the devil— 

EDITH [shocked] Papa! 

THE BISHOP I am speaking techmically, not 
mm Boxer’s manner Indeed the Bishops them- 
selves went so far im that direction that they 
gained a reputation for bemg spiritually the 
stupidest men mn the country and commerei- 
ally the sharpest I found a way out of this 
difficulty Soames was my sohato: I found 
that Soames, though a very capable man of 
business, had a romantic secret history His 
father was an emment Nonconformist divine 
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who habitually spoke of the Church of Eng- 
land as The Scarlet Woman Soames became 
secretly converted to Anghicamsm at the age 
of fifteen He longed to take holy orders, but 
didnt dare to, because his father had a weah 
heart and habitually threatened to drop dead 
if anybody hurt ms feelmgs You may have 
noticed that people with weak hearts are 
the tyrants of Enghsh family hfe So poor 
Soames had to become a soheitor When Ins 
father died—by a curious stroke of poetic 
justice he died of scarlet fever, and was found 
to have had a perfectly sound heart—I 
ordamed Soames and made him my chaplain 
He 1s now quite happy Hes a celibate, fasts 
strictly on Fndays and throughout Lent, 
wears a cassock and biretta, and has more 
legal business to do than ever he had in his 
old office in Ely Place And he sets me free 
for the spiritual and scholarly pursuits proper 
to a Bishop 

MRS BRIDGENORTH [comeng back from the 
study mith a knitting basket] Here he 1s [She 
resumes her seat, and knits] 

Soames comes in in cassoch and bretta He 
salutes the company by blessing them mith two 
fingers 

Hotcuhiss Tahe my place, Mr Soames 
[He gives up his chair to am, and retires to the 
oak chest, on whch he seats himself] 

THE BISHOP No longer Mr Soames, Sinjon 
Father Anthony 

soames [taking us seat] I was christened 
Oliver Cromwell Soames My father had no 
right to do 1t I have taken the name of 
Anthony When you become parents, young 
gentlemen, be very careful not to label a 
helpless child with views which 1t may come 
to hold m abhorrence 

THE BisHop Has Alice explamed to you 
the nature of the document we are drafting? 

soames She has mdeed 

vesB1a That sounds as if you disapproved 

soames It 1s not for me to approve or dis- 
approve I do the work that comes to my 
hand from my ecclesiastical superior 

THE BISHOP Dont be unchamtable, An- 
thony You must give us your best advice 

soaMes My advice to you all 1s to do your 
duty by talang the Chnistian vows of celibacy 
and poverty The Church was founded to 
put an end to marriage and to put an end to 
property 

MRS BRIDGENORTH But how could the world 
go on, Anthony? 
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soames Do your duty and see Domg your 
duty is your busmess keeping the world 
going 1s in higher hands 

LESBIA Anthony youre impossible 

soames (taking up hs pen) You wont take 
my advice I didnt expect you would Well, 
I await your mmstructions 

REGINALD We got stuck on the first clause 
What should we beg with? 

soames It is usual to begin with the term 
of the contract 

evitu What does that mean? 

soames The term of years for which 1t 1s 
to hold good 

LEO But this is a marriage contract 

soaMes Is the marriage to be for a year, 
a week, or a day? 

REGINALD Come, I say, Anthony! Youre 
worse than any of us A day! 

soares Off the path 1s off the path An 
mch or a mile what does it matter? 

Leo If the marriage is not to be for ever, 
I'll have nothing to do with it I call st m- 
moral to have a marnage for a term of years 
If the people dont hke it they can get 
divorced 

REGINALD It ought to be for just as long 
as the two people hke Thats what I say 

cottins They may not agree on the pomt, 
sır It’s often fast with one and loose with 
the other 

tesBia I should say for as long as the man 
behaves himself 

THE BISHOP Suppose the woman doesnt 
behave herself? 

MRs BRIDGENORTH The woman may have 
lost all her chances of a good marriage with 
anybody else She should not be cast adnft 

REGINALD So may the man! What about 
his home? 

Leo The wife ought to keep an eye on hm, 
and see that he ıs comfortable and takes care 
of himself properly The other man wont 
want her all the time 

Lesp1a There may not be another man 

LEO Then why on earth should she leave 
him? 

LESBIA Because she wants to 

Leo Oh, ıf people are gomg to be let do 
what they want to, then I call 1t simple ım- 
morality [She goes indignantly to the oah. chest, 
and perches herself ont close beside Hotchkiss} 

REGINALD [watching them sourly| You do 1t 
yourself, dont you? 

LEO Oh, thats quite different Dont make 
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foohsh witticisms, Rezjy 

THE BISHOP We dont seem to be getting 
on What do you say, Mr Alderman? 

coins Well my lord, you see people do 
persist in talking as 1f marriages was all of 
one sort But theres almost as many different 
sorts of marriages as theres different sorts of 
people Theres the young things that marry 
for love, not knowing what theyre doing, and 
the old things that marry for money and 
comfort and companionship Theres the 
people that marry for children Theres the 
people that dont intend to have children and 
that arnt fit to have them Theres the people 
that marry because theyre so much run 
after by the other sex that they have to put 
a stop to1t somehow Theres the people that 
want to try a new experience, and the people 
that want to have done with experiences 
How are you to please them all? Why, youll 
want half a dozen different sorts of contract 

THE BisHOP Well, if so, let us draw them 
all up Let us face ıt 

REGINALD Why should we be held together 
whether we hke it or not? Thats the question 
thats at the bottom of it all 

MRS BRIDGENORTH Because of the children, 
Reyjy 

coLtins But even then, maam, why should 
we be held together when thats all over— 
when the girls are married and the boys out 
in the world and m busmess for themselves? 
When thats done with, the real work of the 
marriage ıs done with Ifthe two hke to stay 
together, let them stay together But if not, 

‘let them part, as old people in the work- 
houses do Theyve had enough of one 
another Theyve found one another out 
Why should they be tied together to sit 
there grudgmg and hating and spiting one 
another hke so many do? Put it twenty years 
from the birth of the youngest child 

soames How if there be no children? 

coLLINS Let em take one another on liking, 

MRS BRIDGENORTH Collins! 

LEO You wicked old man! 

THE BisHoP [remonstrating] My dear, my 
dear! 

LESBIA And what 1s a woman to live on, 
pray, when she is no longer hked, as you 
call it? 

soamEs [ith sardome formality] It 1s pro- 
posed that the term of the agreement be 
twenty years from the birth of the youngest 
child when there are children Any amend- 
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ment? 

1o I protest It must be for hfe It would 
not be a marnage at all sf 1t were not for hfe 

soames Mrs Regmald Brdgenorth pro- 
poses hfe Any seconder? 

Leo Dont be soulless, Anthony 

vespia I have a very important amend- 
ment If there are any children, the man 
must be cleared completely out of the house 
for two years on each occasion At such 
times he 1s superfluous, importunate, and 
ridiculous 

corts But where ıs he to go, mss? 

respira He can go where he bhes as long 
as he does not bother the mother 

REGINALD And ıs she to be left lonely— 

tessa Lonely! With her child The poor 
woman would be only too glad to have a 
moment to herself Dont be absurd, Rejjy 
- REGINALD The father is to be a wandermg 
wretched outcast, hving at his club, and see- 
mg nobody but his friends’ wives! 

Lespia [zroncally] Poor fellow! 

notcnKiss The frends’ wives are perhaps 
the solution of the problem You see, their 
husbands will also be outcasts, and the poor 
ladies will occasionally pine for male society 

LesBia There is no reason why a mother 
should not have male somety What she 
clearly should not have 1s a husband 

soames Anything else, Miss Grantham? 

vesBia Yes I must have my own separate 
house, or my own separate part of a house 
Boxer smokes I cant endure tobacco Boxer 
beheves that an open window means death 
from cold and exposure to the mght ar I 
must have fresh aw always We can be 
friends, but we cant lve together, and that 
must be put in the agreement 

EDITH Ive no objection to smoking, and 
as to opening the windows, Ceal will of 
course have to do what 1s best for his health 

THE BISHOP Who is to be the judge of that, 
my dear? You or he? 

evitH Neither of us We must do what the 
doctor orders 

REGINALD Doctor be—! 

LEO [admomiorily] Rejjy! 

REGINALD [fo Soames] You tahe my tp, 
Anthony Put a clause into that agreement 
that the doctor 1s to have no say in the job 
It’s bad enough for the two people to be 
married to one another without their both 
bemg married to the doctor as well 

tespia That reminds me of something 
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very important Boser believes mm vaccina- 
tion I do not There must be a clause that 
I am to decide on such questions as I think 
best 

LEO [to the Bishop] Baptism is nearly as 1m- 
portant as vaccmation isnt 1t? 

THE BISHOP It used to be considered so, 
my dear 

Leo Well, Sinyon scoffs at it he says that 
godfathers are ndiculous I must be allowed 
to decide 

REGINALD Theyll be his children as well as 
yours, you know 

LEO Dont be indehcate, Reyyy 

EDITH You are foigettmg the very m- 
portant matter of money 

cottins Ah! Money! Now we're coming 
to it! 

epity When I’m marned I shall have 
practically no money except what I shall 
earn 

THE BISHOP I’m sorry, Ceol A Bishop’s 
daughter 1s a poor man’s daughter 

synes But surely you dont magme that 
I’m gomg to let Edith work when we're 
married I’m not a rich man, but Ive enough 
to spare her that, and when my mother 
dies— 

epita What nonsense’ Of course I shall 
work when I’m marned I shall keep your 
house 

sykes Oh, that! 

REGINALD You call that work? 

evita Dont you? Leo used to do 1t for 
nothing, so no doubt you thought it wasnt 
worh at all Does your present housekeeper 
do xt for nothing? 

REGINALD But it will be part of your duty 
as a wife 

EDITH Not under this contract TH not 
have it so If I’m to keep the house, I shall 
expect Cecil to pay me at least as well as he 
would pay a hired housekeeper Il not go 
begging to him every tame I want a new 
dress or a cab fare, as so many women have 
to do 

sxKES You hnow very well I would grudge 
you nothing, Edie 

EDITH Then dont grudge me my self- 
respect and independence I insist on xt in 
farness to you, Cecil, because in this way 
there will be a fund belonging solely to me, 
and if Slattox takes an action against you 
for anything I say, you can pay the damages ~ 
and stop the interest out of my salary 
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soames You forget that under tms con- 
tract he will not be hable, because you will 
not be his wife in law 

epita Nonsense! Of course I shall be his 
wife 

coLiins [hes eurrosety roused] Is Slattox tak- 
ing an action agamst you, muss? Slatto. 1s 
on the Council with me Could I settle 1t? 

EDITH He has not taken an action, but 
Cecil says he will 

cottins What for, muss, 1f I may ask? 

EDITH Slattox is a har and a thief, and xt 
is my duty to expose him 

coLLINS You surprise me, mss Of course 
Slattox 1s m a manner of speaking a har If 
I may say so without offence, we’re all hars, 
if 1t was only to spare one another’s feelings 
But I shouldnt call Slattox a thief He’s not 
all that he should be, perhaps, but he pays 
his way 

EDITH If that 3s only your mce way of say- 
ıng that Slattox is entirely unfit to have two 
hundred girls in his power as absolute slaves, 
then I shall say that too about him at the 
very next pubhe meetmg I address He 
steals their wages under pretence of fining 
them He steals their food under pretence 
of buying it for them He hes when he denies 
having done 1t And he does other things, as 
you evidently know, Collms Therefore I 
give you notice that I shall expose him 
before all England without the least regard 
to the consequences to myself 

synes Or tome? 

EDITH I take equal risks Suppose you felt 
it to be your duty to shoot Slattox, what 
would become of me and the children? I’m 
sure I dont want anybody to be shot not 
even Slattos, but 1f the pubhe never will 
take any notice of even the most crying evil 
until somebody 1s shot, what are people to 
do but shoot somebody? 

soames [znexorably| I’m waihng for my 
instructions as to the term of the agreement 

REGINALD [zmpatiently, leaving the hearth and 
going behind Soames] It’s no good talking all 
over the shop hke this We shall be here all 
day I propose that the agreement holds 
good until the parties are divorced 

soames They cant be divorced They will 
not be marned 

REGINALD But if they cant be divorced, 
then this will be worse than marnage 

MRS BRIDGENORTH Of course 1t will Do 
stop ths nonsense Why, who are the 
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children to belong to? 

tespia We have already settled that they 
are to belong to the mother 

REGINALD No I’m dashed if you have I'll 
fight for the ownership of my own children 
tooth and nail, and so will a good many other 
fellows, I can tell you 

epitn It seems to me that they should be 
divided between the parents If Cea wishes 
any of the children to be his exclusively, he 
should pay me a certain sum for the 11sk and 
trouble of bringing them into the world say 
a thousand pounds apiece The interest on 
this could go towards the support of the 
child as long as we hve together But the 
principal would be my property In that way, 
if Cecil took the child away from me, I 
should at least be paid for what 1t had cost 
me 

MRS BRIDGENORTH [putieng down her knitting 
an amazement) Edith! Who ever heard of such 
a thing!! 

EDITH Well, how else do you propose to 
settle 1t? 

THE BISHOP There is such a thing as a 
favorite child What about the youngest 
child — the Benjamm — the chld of ıts 
parents’ matured strength and chanty, 
always better treated and better loved than 
the unfortunate eldest children of -their 
youthful ignorance and wilfulness? Which 
parent 1s to own the youngest child, payment 
or no payment? 

couuins Theres a third party, my lord 
Theres the child itself My wife 1s so fond of 
her children that they cant call their lives 
ther own They all run away from home to 
escape from her A child hasnt a grown-up 
person’s appetite for affection A httle of ıt 
goes a long way with them, and they hke a 
good imitation of 1t better than the real 
thing, as every nurse knows 

SOAMES Are you sure that any of us, young 
or old, like the real thing as well as we hke an 
artistic umitation of 1t* Is not the real thing 
accursed? Are not the best beloved always 
the good actors rather than the true sufferers? 
Is not love always falsified ın novels and 
plays to make ıt endurable? I have noticed 
in myself a great delight ın pictures of the 
Saints and of Our Lady, but when I fall under 
that most terrible curse of the priest’s lot, 
the curse of Joseph pursued by the wife of 
Potiphar, I am mvanably repelled and terri- 
fied 
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HOTCHKISS Åre you now speaking as a 
samt, Father Anthony, or as a sohator? 

soames Thereis no difference There 1s not 
one Christan rule for sohestors and another 
for samts Ther hearts are ahke, and thew 
way of salvation 1s along the same road 

THE Bishop But “few there be that find 
it’ Can you find 1t for us, Anthony? 

soames It hes broad before you It 1s the 
way to destruction that 1s narrow and tor- 
tuous Marnage 1s an abommation which 
the Church was founded to cast out and re- 
place by the communion of saints I learnt 
that from every marnage settlement I drew 
up as a solicitor no less than from mspired 
revelation You have set yourselves here to 
put your sin before you in black and white, 
and you cant agree upon or endure one 
article of 1t 

sykes It’s certainly rather odd that the 
whole thing seems to fall to peces the 
moment you touch ıt 

THE BISHOP You see, when you give the 
devil fair play he loses his case He has not 
been able to produce even the first clause 
of a working agreement, so I’m afraid we 
cant wait for him any longer 

Lessa Then the community will have to 
do without my cnidren 

epitH And Cecil willhave todo without me 

LEO [getting off the chest] And I positively 
will not marry Sinjon if he 1s not clever 
enough to make some provision for my look- 
ing after Reyyy [She leaves Hotchiass, and goes 
bach to her cha at the end of the table behind 
Mrs Bridgenorth | 

MRS BRIDGENORTH And the world will come 
to an end with this generation, I suppose 

coutins Cant nothing be done, my lord? 

THE BISHOP You can make divorce reason- 
able and decent that 1s all 

uessIA Thank you for nothing If you will 
only make marriage reasonable and decent, 
you can do as you hke about divorce I have 
not stated my deepest objection to marnage, 
and I dontintend to There are certain nights 
I will not give any person over me 

reGINALD Well, I think xt jolly hard that a 
man should support his wife for years, and 
lose the chance of getting a really good wife, 
and then have her refuse to be a wife to him 

LESBIA I’m not gomg to discuss ıt with you, 
Rejjy If your sense of personal honor doesnt 
make you understand, nothing will 

soames [:mplacably] I’m still awaitmg my 
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mstructions 7 

They lool at one another, each wanting for one 
of the others to suggest something Silence 

REGINALD [blankly] I suppose, after all, 
marniage 1s better than—well, than the usual 
alternative 

soames [turning fiercely on him] What nght 
have you to say so? You Lnow that the sins 
that are wasting and maddemng ths un- 
happy nation are those committed mn wedlock 

coutins Well, the single ones cant afford 
tomdulge their affections the same as marred 
people 

soames Away with it all, I say You have 
your Master’s commandments Obey them 

HOTCHKISS [rising and leamng on the back of 
the char left vacant by the General] I really 
must pomt out to you, Father Anthony, that 
the early Christian rules of hfe were not 
made to last, because the early Christians 
did not beheve that the world itself was 
gomg tolast Now we hnowthat we shall have 
to go through with it We have found that 
there are milhons of years behind us, and we 
Lnow that there are millions before us Mrs 
Bridgenorth’s question remaims unanswered 
How 1s the world to go on? You say that that 
1s not our business—that it 1s the business of 
Providence But the modern Christian view 
is that we are here to do the business of Pro- 
vidence and nothing else The question 1s, 
how? Am I not to use my reason to find out 
why? Isnt that what my reason 1s for? Well, 
all my reason tells me at present 1s that you 
are an impracticable lunatic 

soamMes Does that help? 

HorcHKiss No 

soamMEs Then pray for hight 

HorcHKiss No J am a snob, not a beggar 
[He sets down wn the General's charr] 

corns We dont seem to be getting on, 
do we? Miss Edith you and Mr Sykes had 
better go off to church and settle the nght 
and wrong of if afterwards Itll ease your 
minds, beheve me I speak from e,perience 
You will burn your boats, as one might say 

soames We should never burn our boats 
It as death in life 

conmins Well, Father, I will say for you 
that you have views of your own and are not 
afraid to out with them But some of us are 
of a more cheerful disposition On the 
Borough Council now, you would be m a 
minority of one You must tahe human 
nature as 10 1s 
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soames Upon what compulsion must P’ FI 
take divine nature as it is PH not hold a 
candle to the devil 

THE BISHOP Thats a very unchristian way 
of treating the devil 

REGINALD Well we dont seem to be getting 
any further, do we? 

THE BISHOP Will you give ıt up and get 
mamied, Edith? 

epiru No What I propose seems to me 
quite reasonable 

THE BISHOP And you, Lesbia’ 

LESBIA Never 

MRS BRIDGENORTH Never is a long word, 
Lesbia Dont say 1t 

LESBIA [2th a flash of temper] Dont pity me, 
Ahce, please As I said before, I am an Eng- 
hsh lady qute prepared to do without any- 
thing I cant have on honorable conditions 

soanes [after a silence expressive of utter 
deadlock] I am still awaiting my instructions 

REGINALD Well, we dont seem to be get- 
tng along, do we? 

LEO [out of patience] You said that before, 
Reyy Do not repeat yourself 

REGINALD Oh, bother! [He goes to the garden 
door and looks out gloomily} 

soames [resting mith the paper in Jus hands) 
Psha! [He tears 1i ın preces] So much for your 
contract! 

THE VOICE OF THE BEADLE By your leave 
there gentlemen Make way for the Mayor- 
ess Way for the worshipful the Mayoress, 
my lords and gentlemen [He comes imn through 
the tower ın cocked hat and gold-braided over- 
coat bearing the borough mace, and posts him- 
self at the entrance| By your leave, gentlemen, 
way for the worshpful the Mayoress 

cOLLI\s [moung back tonards the nall| Mrs 
George my lord 

Mrs George ıs every inch a Mayoress in point 
of stylish dressing, and she does tt very rell an- 
deed There ts nothing quiet about Mrs George, 
she ıs not afraid of colors, and knons how to 
make the most of them Not at all a lady wm 
Lesbia’s use of the term as a class label she pro- 
claims herself to the first glance as the trium- 
phant, pampered, nilful intensely alive moman 
who has alnays been rich among poor people In 
a historical museum she nould explain Edward 
the Fourth’s taste for shopkeepers’ mues Her 
age, which ts certainly 40, and might be 50, zs 
carried off by her vitality her resthent figure, and 
her confident carriage So far, a remarkably rell- 
preserved noman But her beauty ıs mrecked, lke 
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an ageless landscape ravaged by long and fierce 
nar Her eyes are alive, arresiing, and haunting, 
and there ıs still a turn of delicate beauty and 
pride in her ndomatable chin, but her cheeks are 
nasted and lined, her mouth nrithen and puteous 
The nhole face ıs a battle-field of the passions, 
qute deplorable until she speaks, nhen an alert 
sense of fun rejuvenates her ın a moment, and 
makes her company irresistible 

All rise except Soames. nho sits donn Leo 
gons Reginald at the garden door Mrs Bridge- 
north hurries to the toner to recewe her guest, 
and gets as far as Soames’s char when Mrs 
George appears Hotchkiss, apparently recog- 
nızıng her recotls ın consternation to the study 
door at the furthest corner of the room from her 

MRS GEORGE [coming straight to the Bishop 
ruth the ring mn her hand] Were 1s yourrmg my 
lord, and here am I It’s your domg, remem- 
ber not mine 

THE BISHOP Good of you to come 

MRS BRIDGENORTH How do you do Mrs 
Colhns? 

MRS GEORGE [gorng to her past the Bishop, and 
gazing intently at her] Are you his wife? 

MRS BRIDGENORTH The Bishop’s wife? Yes 

MRS GEORGE What a destiny! And you look 
hke any other woman! 

MRS BRIDGENORTH [introducing Lesha) My 
sister, Miss Grantham 

ams GEORGE So strangely mixed up with 
the story of the General’s hfe? 

THE BISHOP You Lnow the story of his hfe, 
then? 

NRS GEORGE Not all We reached the house 
before he brought ıt up to the present day 
But enough to know the part played m 1t by 
Muss Grantham 

MRS BRIDGENORTH [introducing Leo) Mrs 
Regmald Brndgenorth 

REGINALD The late Mrs Regmald Bridge- 
north 

rro Hold your tongue, Rejjy At least 
have the decency to wait until the decree 1s 
made absolute 

RS GEORGE [to Leo] Well youxe more time 
to get marned again than he has, havnt you? 

MRS BRIDGENORTH [introducing Hoftchihtss] 
Mr St John Hotchiuss = 

Hotchkiss, stall far aloof by the study door, 
bows 

MIRS GEORGE What! That She makes a half 
tour of the ketchen and ends right in front of kem) 
Young man do you remember coming into 
my shop and teling me that my husband’s 
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MRS pRiDGENonTs Jf you wish, certainly 
REGINALD But the men sant to hear what 
ou have to say £00 


ro 

TCHKISS remember eplorab! „ns GEORGE py talk to them afters ards 
wpe e with sham onfusion one by Off 
ou We kmå enough tO sw at Mr HOTCHEISS {to humself\ Great heavens! 
Collins Was Jooking out for 4 clever young yrs BRI GENO Ths way» Mrs Collins 
man tO ke a rusementss h {She leads out throug he tower fol- 
ould take the J fl lowed by Mrs George Lesbia, Leo, d Edith) 


o ke 
pns GEORGE Jes s open {She turns 10 


MRS pRiDGENORTH M daughter Edith 
She comes towards the study door t0 mahe the SOAMES Yes, certamly {To Hotchkiss» who 
„cuse Me 
The Bishop and Soames go ito the study, 
disturbing otchlass» who, plunged an a strange 
reverie, has forgotten where he 18$ Awakened by 
Soames, he stares Jıstractedly» then, mith sudden 
resolution goes smfily 4 the maddle of the 


pps GEORGE The pride! [Looking at Edith’s 
dressing achel Souen gomg to getmarne 


ou? 
pug BISHOP {coming round the table to Edith's 
left\ hats yust what we are dseuss4g will 
a 


ou be ood as to J0 Yow us he Jatchen 
penefit of your Y om and expere s Ceol Reny {Startled by Ms 
mrs GEO D he B urry t0 Tmo gnghtfully 
well? He’s d ma esert oN this day» put I must bolt 
They all turn envoluntarily and contemplate fame 36 really 35 ure cowardice Į cant 
the Beadle, who susta ther mith 
yg BISHOP y ank th e What are J frar 
too many mCP to be gu far to the W yoTCHBIS ont kn! Listen to ME 
yns GEORGE ght, my jord [She 8° 1 bving yself m don 

to the to and addresses h dle\ y first f coals from hat 
away pauble at f n’s bh that t j did not 
wherever you na yout know that 1t 15 9 we econom to buy the 
able mn the 9 pourhood {The B lowest PF a Į thought all coals were 
draw oftces ns for the fr and the th jnihng #1 
Hullo, Bill youve 8 all on too se it seem eap roved Wew 
hunt up for Jo ph diy mfer1or Ykstones 2% 

Collins 8° e looks at S sn the wnta ch first scu ile 
and bretta x! Anoth f threw mê, M. he shop 3 a made an 
the sexton {He rises) f myself 35 she Jescribed 


idiot O 
gug BISHOP My chaplam, Father Anthony sypes W ell, suppos® you dd! Laugh at 1t, 
nns GEORGE Oh Lord! {To Soames, 60077 


HOTCHKISS At that, yes But there was 


SOAN mmå nothing put my dutes something worse Judge of PY horror whens 
THE BISHOP You hnow everybody now: calling of the coal merchant to mabe 2 mfl- 
thmb mg complaint at finding ™ ate acing 3S a 
pns GEORGE {turning to the railed battery of qucb-firmg guns, and bemg con- 
Who's this? fronted bY jus vulgar wife, 1 felt 9 her pre" 
THE BISHOP Oh, I beg your pardons sence an extraordinary sensation of unrest, 
Mr Sykes The pridegroo™ of emotion, of unsatisfied need PU not dis- 
MRS {to Sykes Adorned gust with deta! ness aN 
sacrifices 2TP y folly that followed ang But it wen 
SYKE doubtful whether there 1 far as ths Į actua d myse 
gomg tO be any sacrifi rowing P the shop g r asort 
prs GEO Wel, I wa tot f despera necessity ear some place 
omen fi Shall we 8° t where § n A Indeous temptation 
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pressed it made me realize how mad I was 
I tore myself away from London by a su- 
preme effort, but I was on the pomt of return- 
ıng hhe a needle to the lodestone when the 
outbreak of the war saved me On the field 
of battle the infatuation wore off The Bilhter 
affar made a new man of me I felt that I 
had left the folhes and puerilties of the ald 
days behind me for ever But half-an-hour 
ago—when the Bishop sent off that rmg— 
a sudden grip at the base of my heart filled 
me with a nameless terror—me, the fearless! 
T recognized its cause when she walked mto 
the room Cecil this woman is a hapy, a 
siren, a mermaid, a vampire There 1s only 
one chance for me flight, stant precipitate 
fhght Make my excuses Forget me Fare- 
well [He makes for the door and 1s confronted 
by Mrs George entering] Too late I’m lost 
[He turns back and throws himself desperately 
into the charr nearest the study door, that beng 
the furthest away from her} 

MRS GEORGE [coming tothe hearth and ad- 
dressing Reginald) Mr Rrnidgenorth will you 
obhge me by leaving me with ths young 
man I want to talk to him hke a mother, on 
y our business 

REGINALD Do, maam He needs ıt badly 
Come along, Sykes [He goes into the study] 

syxes [looks ırresolutely at Hotchkess|—? 

HoTcHKiss Too late you cant save me now, 
Cecil Go 

Sykes goes into the study Mrs George strolls 
across to Hotchkiss and contemplates hum 
curiously 

Horcnkiss Useless to prolong this agony 
[Resing] Fatal woman—af woman you are 
indeed and not a fiend in human form— 

MRS GEORGE Is this out of a book? Or 1s 1t 
your usual society small talk? 

HOTCHKISS [recklessly] Jibes are useless 
the force that 1s sweepimg me away will not 
spare you ĮI must know the worst at once 
What was your father? 

MRS GEORGE A hcensed victualler who 
married his bamad You would call him a 
pubhean, most hkely 

HorcnKiss Then you are a woman totally 
beneath me Do you deny 1%? Do you set up 
any sort of pretence to be my equal im rank, 
in age, or 1n culture? 

MRS GEORGE Have you eaten anything 
that has disagreed with you? 

HOTCHAISS [nitheringly] Inferior! 

NRS GEORGE Thank you Anything else? 
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HotcHKiss This Ilove you My mtentions 
are not honorable [Ske shews no dismay] 
Scream Ring the bell Have me turned out 
of the house 

MRS GEORGE [muth sudden depth of feeling] 
Oh, if you could restore to this wasted ex- 
hausted heart one ray of the passion that once 
welled up at the glance—at the touch of a 
lover! It’s you who would scream then, young 
man Do you see this face, once fresh and rosy 
hke your own, now scaned and nven by a 
hundred burnt-out fires? 

HOTCHKISS [mldly] Slate fires Thirteen 
shillings a ton Funes that shoot out destruc- 
tive meteors, blinding and burning, sending 
men into the streets to make fools of them- 
selves 

MRS GEORGE You seem to have got it pretty 


bad, Sinjon 
i 


HoTCHKiss Dont dare call me Sinjon 

MRS GEORGE My name js Zenobia Alex- 
andra You may call me Polly for short 

HOTCHKISS Your name 1s Ashtoreth— 
Durga—there 1s no name yet imvented 
mahgn enough for you 

MRS GEORGE stiting down comfortably} Come! 
Do you really. think youre bette: suited to 
that young saucebox than her husband? You 
enjoyed her company when you were only 
the friend of the farmly—when there was 
the husband thére to shew off against and 
to take all the responsibilty Are you sure 
youll enjoy xt as much when you are the 
husband? She isnt clever, you know She’s 
only silly-clever 

HOTCHKISS [uneasily leamıng against the table 
and holding on to tt to control hus nervous move- 
ments] Need you tell me? fiend that you are! 

MRS GEORGE You amused the husband, 
didnt you? 

HoTcHKIss He has more real sense of 
humor than she He’s better bred That was 
not my fault 

mrs GrorceE My husband has a sense of 
humor too 

notcuhiss The coal merchant?—I mean 
the slate merchant 

MRS GEORGE [apprectaiwvely] He would just 
love to hear you talk He’s been dull lately 
for want of a change of company and a bit 
of fresh fun 
_ Hotcukiss [flinging a char opposite her and 
sitting down mith an overdone attempt at studied 
insolence] And pray what ıs your wretched 
husband's vulgar convıvialıty to me? 
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wns GEORGE You love me? 

Hotcuuiss I loathe you 

MRS GEORGE It’s the same thmg 

yotcuxiss Then I’m lost 

MRS GEORGE You may come and see me if 
you promise to amuse George 

wotcnniss I'll insult him, sneer at him, 
wipe my boots on him 

Mrs GEORGE No you wont, dear boy Youll 
be a perfect gentleman 

HOTCHKISS [beaten, appealing to her mercy] 
Zenobia— = 

Mrs GEORGE Polly, please 

Hotcuniss Mrs Collins— 

MRS GEORGE Sir? 

HotcHniss Something stronger than my 
reason and common sense 1s holdmg my 
hands and tearmg me along I make no at- 
tempt to deny that ıt can drag me where you 
please and make me do what you hke But 
at least let me know your soul as you seem 
to know mine Do you love this absurd coal 
merchant 

MRS GEORGE Call him George 

norcuhiss Do you love your Jorjy Porjy? 

MRS GEORGE Oh, I dont know that I love 
him He’s my husband, you know But if I 
got anxious about George’s health, and I 
thought ıt would nourish him, I would fry 
you with omons for his breakfast and thnk 
nothing of 1t George and I are good frends 
George belongs tome Other men may come 
and go, but George goes on for ever 

HoTcukiss Yes a husband soon becomes 
nothing but a habit Listen I suppose this 
detestable fascination you have for me 1s 
love 

mrs GEORGF Any sort of feelhng for a 
woman 1s called love nowadays 

HotcHKiss Do you love me? 

Mas GrorcE [promptly] My love 1s not quite 
so cheap an article as that, my lad I wouldnt 
cross the street to have another look at you 
—not yet I’m not starving for love hke the 
robins in winter, as the good ladies youre 
accustomed to are Youll have to be very 
clever, and very good, and very real, xf you 
are to interest me If George takes a fancy 
to you, and you amuse hım enough, TI zust 
tolerate you commg m and out occasionally 
for—well, say a month If you can mahe a 
friend of me m that time so much the better 
for you If you can touch my poor dying 
heart even for an instant, I’ll bless you, and 
never forget you You may try—af Geoige 
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takes to you 

norcukiss I’m to come on hhing for the 
month? 

MRS GEORGE On condition that you drop 
Mrs Reginald 

votcHniss But she wont drop me Do you 
suppose I ever wanted to marry her? Iwasa 
homeless bachelor, and I felt qute happy 
at their house as their friend Leo was an 
amusing httle devil, but I hked Reginald 
much more than I hhed her She didnt under- 
stand One day she came to me and told me 
that the mevitable had happened J had tact 
enough not to ask her what the inevitable 
was, and I gathered presently that she had 
told Reginald that ther marrage was a 
mustake and that she loved me and could no 
longer see me breaking my heart for her m 
suffermg silence What could I say? What 
could I do? What can I say now? What can 
I do now? 

mrs GEORGE Tell her that the habit of fall- 
ing in love with other men’s wives 1s growing 
on you, and that I’m your latest 

notcnxiss What! Throw her over when 
she has thrown Reginald over for me! 

MRS GEORGE [rising] You wont then? Very 
well Sorry we shant meet again I should 
have hhed to see more of you for George's 
sahe Goodbye [she moves away from him to- 
wards the hearth] 

HOTCHKISS [appealing] Zenobia— 

MRS GEORGE I thought I had made a diffi- 
cult conquest Now I see you are only one 
of those poor petticoat-hunting creatures 
that any woman can pick up Not for me, 
thank you [Jnexorable, she turns towards the 
tower to go] 

sorcuniss [folloning] Dont be an ass, 
Polly 

MRS GEORGE [stopping] Thats better 

wotcHniss Cant you see that I maynt 
throw Leo over just because I should be only 
too glad to It would be dishonorable 

mrs GEORGE Will you be happy if you 
marry her? 

Horcunhiss No, great heavens, NO! 

mgs GEORGE Will she be happy when she 
finds you out? 

Hotcuiss She’s mcapable of happiness 
But she’s not mcapable of the pleasure of 
holdmg a man against hs will 

MRS GEORGE Right, young man You will 
tell her, please, that you love me before 
everybody, mind, the very next time you 
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see her 

HOTCHEIss But— 

MRS GEORGE Those are my orders, Sinjon 
I cant have you marry another woman uni] 
George 1s tired of you 

HotcHniss Oh, if only I didnt selfishly 
want to obey you! 

The General comes tn from the garden Mrs 
George goes half may to the garden door to 
speak io hım Hotchkiss posts himself on the 
hearth 

MIRS GEORGE Where have you been all this 
time? 

THE GENERAL I’m afraid my nerves were 
a httle upset by our conversation I just went 
mto the garden and had a smoke I’m all 
night now [he strolls down to the study door and 
presently tahes a char at that end of the big 
table] 

MRS GEORGE A smoke! Why, you sard she 
couldnt bear it 

THE GENERAL Good heavens! I forgot! It’s 
such a natural thing to do, somehow 

Lesbia comes in through the tower 

MRS GEORGE He’s been smoking again 

LESBIA So my nose tells me [She goes to the 
end of the table nearest the hearth, and sits down) 

THE GENERAL Lesbia I’m very sorry But 
if I gave it up, I should become so melancholy 
and umitable that you would be the first to 
implore me to take to 1t again 

urs GEORGE Thats true Women drive 
ther husbands into all sorts of wickedness 
to keep them in good humor Sinjon be off 
with you this doesnt concern you 

LESBIA Please dont disturb yourself, Sinjon 
Boxer’s brohen heart has been worn on his 
sleeve too long for any pretence of privacy 

THE GENERAL You are cruel, Lesbia devil- 
ishly cruel [He suts down, wounded] 

LESBIA You are vulgar. Boxer 

HoTcHKIss In what way? I ask, as an ex- 
pert ın vulganty 

LESBIA In two ways First, he talks as if 
the only thing of any smportance in hfe was 
which particular woman he shall marry 
Second, he has no self-control 

THE GENERAL Women are not all the same 
to me, Lesbia 

ns GEoRGE Why should they be, pray? 
Women are all different it’s the men who 
are all the same Besides, what does Miss 
Grantham know about either men or women? 
She’s got too much self-control 

Lessa [widening her eyes and lifting her chin 
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haughtly| And pray how does that prevent 
me from knowing as much about men and 
women as people who have no self-control? 

MRS GEORGE Because 1t frightens people 
mto behavmg themselves before you, and 
then how can you tell what they. really are? 
Look at me! I was a spoilt eld My brothers 
and sisters were well brought up, hke all 
children of respectable pubhcans So should 
I have been if I hadnt been the youngest 
ten years younger than my youngest brother 
My parents were tired of doing their duty 
by thew children by that tame, and they 
spoilt me for all they were worth- I never 
Lnew what 1t was to want money or anything 
that money could buy When I wanted my 
own way, I had nothing to do but scream for 
it til I got ıt When I was annoyed J didnt 
control myself I scratched and called names 
Did you ever, after you were grown up, pull 
a grown-up woman’s hair? Did you ever bite 
a grown-up man? Did you ever call both of 
them every name you could lay your tongue 
to? 

LesBIA [shivering mith disgust] No 

MRS GEORGE Well, I did I know what a 
woman 1s hike when her haw’s pulled I know 
what a man 1s hke when he’s bit I know 
what theyre both hke when you tell them 
what you really feel about them And thats 
how I know more of the world than you 

LEesBIA The Chinese know what a man 1s 
hke when he is cut into a thousand pieces, or 
boiled in oil That sort of knowledge 1s of no 
use to me I’m afraid we shall never get on 
with one another, Mrs George I lve hke a 
fencer, always on guard I hke to be con- 
fronted wıth people who are always on guard 
I hate sloppy people, slovenly people, people 
who cant sit up straight, sentimental people! 

MRS GEORGE Oh, sentimental your grand- 
mother! You dont learn to hold your own m 
the world by standing on guard, but by 
attacking, and getting well hammered your- 
self 

LESBIA I’m not a prize-fighter, Mrs Collins 
If I cant get a thing without the mdıgmty 
of fighting for it, I do without 1t 

MRS GEORGE Do you? Does 1t stmke you 
that if we were all as clever as you at domg 
without, there wouldnt be much to hve for, 
would there? 

THE GENERAL I’m afraid, Lesbia, the things 
you do without are the things you dont want 

LesBia [surprised at his mit] Thats not bad 
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for the silly soldier man Yes, Boxer the 
truth ıs, I dont want you enough to make 
the very unreasonable sacrifices required by 
marnage And yet that ıs exactly why I 
ought tobe married Just because I have the 
quahties my country wants most I shall go 
barren to my grave, whilst the women who 
have neither the strength to resist marnage 
nor the intelligence to understand sts infinite 
dishonor will make the England of the future 
[She rises and walks towards the study} 

THE GENERAL [as she ıs about to pass kim} 
Well, I shall not ash you agam, Lesbia 

tessa Thank you, Boxer [She passes on to 
the study door] 

Mrs GEORGE Youre quite done with him, 
are you? 

tespta As far as marriage 1s concerned, 
yes The field 1s clear for you, Mrs George 
[She goes into the study] 

The General buries hus face wn las hands 
Mrs George comes round the table to ham 

MRS GEORGE [sympathetically] She's a mee 
woman, that And a sort of beauty about her 
too, different from anyone else 

THE GENERAL [overwhelmed] Oh Mrs Collins, 
thank you, thank you a thousand times [He 
rises effuswely| You have thawed the long- 
frozen springs [he hisses ker hand}, forgive me, 
and thank you bless you—{he again takes 
refuge tn the garden, choked mth emotion] 

MRS GEORGE [looking after him triumphantly] 
Just caught the dear old warnor on the 
bounce, eh? 

Horcuhiss Unfaithful to me already! 

MRS GEORGE I’m not your property, young 
man dont you think it [She goes over to hum 
and faces ium] You understand that? [He 
suddenly snatches her into lus arms and kisses 
her) Oh! You dare do that again, you young 
blackguard, and I’ll jab one of these chairs 
im your face [she sezes one and holds tt wn readi- 
ness] Now you shall not see me for another 
month 

notcnxiss {delberately] I shall pay my first 
visit to your husband this afternoon 

MRS GEORGE Youll see what he'll say to 
you when I tell him what youve just done 

notcHKIss What can he say? What dare 
he say? 

MRS GEORGE Suppose he kicks you out of 
the house? 

HotcnKiss How can he? Ive fought seven 
duels with sabres Ive muscles of ron Noth- 
ing hurts me not even broken bones Fight- 
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ing 1s absolutely umnteresting to me because 
it doesnt fmghten me or amuse me, and I 
always win Your husband 3s 1m all these re- 
spects an average man, probably He will be 
horribly afraid of me, and if under the stimu- 
lus of your presence, and for your sale, and 
because 1t 1s the nght thing to do among 
vulgar people, he were to attach me, I should 
simply defeat him and humihate him [he 
gradually gets his hands on the char and takes 
wt from her, as ius words go home phrase by 
phrase} Sooner than expose him to that, you 
would suffer a thousand stolen kisses, wouldnt 
you? 

MRS GEORGE [tn uiter consternation] You 
young viper! 

Hotcuniss Ha ha! You are m my power 
That ıs one of the oversights of your code of 
honor for husbands the man who can bully 
them can insult thew wives with impunity 
Tell him if you dare If I choose to take ten 
lusses, how will you prevent me? 

MRS GEORGE You come within reach of me 
and I’ll not leave a har on your head 

HOTCHKISS [catching her wrists dexterously] 
Ive got your hands 

MRS GEORGE Youve not got my teeth Let 
go, or I'l bite I will, I tell you Let go 

Hotcuniss Bite away I shall taste quite 
as mee as George 

MRS GEORGE You beast Let me go Do you 
call yourself a gentleman, to use your brute 
strength against a woman? 

HoTCHKIss You are stronger than me in 
every way but this Do you thmk I will give 
up my one advantage? Promise youll receive 
me when I call this afternoon 

mrs GEORGE After what youve just done? 
Not if 1t was to save my hfe 

notcuxiss I'l] amuse George. 

MRS GEORGE He wont be m 

HOTCHKISS [taken aback} Do you mean that 
we should be alone? 

MRS GEORGE [snatching away her hands 
irumphantly as hts grasp relaxes} Aha! Thats 
cooled you, has it? 

ROTCHKISS [anmously}] When will George 
be at home? 

MRS GEORGE It wont matter to you whether 
he’s at home or not The door will be slammed 
m your face whenever you call 

Hotcuhiss No servant in London is strong 
enough to close a door that I mean to keep 
open You cant escape me Ifyou persist, FI 
go into the coal trade, make George’s ac- 
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quaintance on the coal exchange and coax 
him to take me home with him to make your 
acquaintance 

MRS GEORGE We have no use for you, young 
man neither George nor I [she sails away 
from hım and siis down at the end of the table 
near the study door| 

HOTCHKISS [ folloniıng her and taking the next 
char round the corner of the table] Yes you 
have George cant fight for you I can 

MRS GEORGE [turning to face hem] You bully 
You low bully 

HOTCHKIss You have courage and fascima~ 
tion I have courage and a parr of fists We're 
both bulhes, Polly 

MRS GEORGE You have a muschievous 
tongue Thats enough to keep you out of my 
house 

HOTCHKISS It must be rather a house of 
cards A word from me to George—just the 
night word, said in the nght way—and down 
comes your house 

MRS GEORGE Thats why I'll die sooner than 
let you mto ıt 

Horcaxiss Then as surely as you hve, I 
enter the coal trade tomorrow George’s 
taste for amusing company will delver him 
into my hands Before a month passes your 
home will be at my mercy 

MRS GEORGE [resing, at bay] Do you think 
Pll let myself be driven mto a trap hke this? 
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anything to annoy or injure you except that 
I reserve the night to give you a black eye 
if you bite me, but youll never get nd of me 
now to the end of your hfe 

MRS GEORGE [I shall get md of you 1f the 
beadle has to brain you with the mace for 
1t [she makes for the tower] i 

HOTCHKISS [running between the table and the 
oak chest and across to the tower to cut her off] 
You shant 

MRS GEORGE [pantzng| Shant I though? 

HotcHKIss No you shant I have one card 
left to play that youve forgotten Why were 
you so unhke yourself when you spoke to 
the Bishop? 

MRS GEORGE [agztated beyond measure] Stop 
Notthat You shall respect that if you respect 
nothing else I forbid you [He kneels at her 
feet] What are you doing? Get up dont be a 
fool 7 

HoTcHEISS Polly I ask you on my knees 
to let me make George’s acquaintance in his 
home this afternoon, and J shall remain on 
my knees til the Bishop comes m and sees 
us What will he think of you then? 

MRS GEORGE [beside herself] Wheres the 
poker? 

She rushes to the fireplace, seizes the poker, 
and makes for Hotchkiss, who fles to the study 
door The Bishop enters gust then and finds 
himself between them, narronly escaping a blow 


HOTCHKISS You areinit already Marnage | from the poker 


isatrap You are married Any man who has 
the power tospoil your marriage has the power 
to spoil your hfe I have that power over you 

MRS GEORGE [desperate] You mean it? 

HoTcHEiss I do 

MRS GEORGE [resolutely] Well, spol my 
marriage and be— 

HOTCHKISS [springing up] Polly! 

MRS GEORGE Sooner than be your slave I'd 
face any unhappiness 

HotcHkiss What! Even for George? 

MRS GEORGE There must be honor between 
me and George, happiness or no happiness 
Do your worst 

HOTCHKISS [admiring her] Are you really 
game Polly? Dare you defy me? 

MRS GEORGE Ifyou ask me another question 
I shant be able to keep my hands of you 
[she dashes distractedly past him to the other end 
of the table, her fingers crisping] 

notcnxiss That settles ıt Polly I adore 
you we were born for one another As I 
happen to be a gentleman, I'll never do 


THE BISHOP Dont hit him, Mrs Collins He 
is my guesti 

Mrs George throws donn the poker, collapses 
into the nearest chair, and bursts into tears The 
Bishop goes to her and pats her consolingly on 
the shoulder She shudders ail through at las 
touch s 

THE BISHOP Come! you are m the house of 
your frends Can we help you? 

MRS GEORGE [to Hotchkiss, pomnting to the 
study} Go m there, you Youre not wanted 
here 

HOTCHEIss You understand, Bishop, that 
Mrs Collins 1s not to blame for this scene 
I’m afraid Ive been rather umritating 

THE BISHOP I can quite believe 1t, Sinjon 

Hotchinss goes into the study 

THE BISHOP [turmng to Mrs George mith great 
kandness of manner| I’m sorry you have been 
worried [he sets donn on her left] Never mind 
hm A httle pluck, a httle gaiety of heart, 
a httle prayer, and youll be laughing at hım 

MRS GEORGE Never fear I have all that 
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It was as much my fault as his, and I should 
have put him ın his place with a chp of that 
poher on the side of his head if you hadnt 
come in 

THE BISHOP You might have put him im 
his coffin that way, Mrs Colhns And I should 
have been very sorry, because we are all fond 
of Sinjon 

MRS GEORGE Yes it’s your duty to rebuke 
me But do you think I dont know? 

THE BISHOP I dont rebuke you Who am I 
that I should rebuke you? Besides, I know 
there are discussions m which the poker 1s 
the only possible argument 

mrs Georce My lord be earnest with me 
I'm a very funny woman, I daresay, but I 
come from the same workshop as you I 
heard you say that yourself years ago 

THE BISHOP Quite so, but then I’m a 
very funny Bishop Since we are both funny 
people, let us not forget that humor is a 
divine attribute 

MRS GEORGE I know nothing about divine 
attributes or whatever you call them, but I 
can feel when I am being behttled It was 
from you that I learnt first to respect myself 
It was through you that I came to be able to 
walk safely through many wild and wilful 
paths Dont go back on your own teaching 

THE BISHOP I’m not a teacher only a 
fellow-traveller of whom you asked the way 
I pomted ahead—ahead of myself as well 
as of you 

MRS GEORGE [resing and standing over him 
almost threateningly] As I'm a lying woman 
this day, if I find you out to be a fraud, I'll 
hall myself 

THE BIsHOP What! Kall yourself for finding 
out something! For becommg a wiser and 
therefore a better woman! What a bad 
reason! 

MRS GEORGE I have sometimes thought of 
killing you, and then hiling myself 

THE BISHOP Why on earth should you lull 
yourself—not to mention me? 

MRS GEORGE So that we might keep our 
assignation in Heaven 

THE BISHOP [rising and facing her, breathless} 
Mrs Collins! Y ou are Incogmta Appassionata! 

MRS GEORGE You read my letters, then? 
(Frith a sigh of grateful rehef, she sits down 
quietly, and says] Thank you 

THE BIsHoP[remorsefully] And I have broken 
the spell by making you come here [setting 
donn again] Can you ever forgive me? 
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MRS GEORGE You couldnt know that it was 
only the coal merchant’s wife, could you? 

THE BISHOP Why do you say only the coal 
merchant's wife? 

MRS GEORGE Many people would laugh atit 

THE BISHOP Poor people! It’s so hard to 
know the nght place to laugh, isn’t 1t? 

MRS GEORGE I didnt mean to make you 
thmk the letters were from a fine lady I 
wrote on cheap paper, and I never could 
spell 

THE BISHOP Nether could I So that told 
me nothing 

mrs GEORGE One thing I should hke you 
to know 

THE BISHOP Yes? 

MRS GEORGE We didnt cheat your fnend 
They were as good as we could do at thirteen 
sinlhngs a ton 

THE BISHOP Thats important Thank you 
for teling me 

MRS GEORGE I have something else to say, 
but will you please ash somebody to come 
and stay here while we talk? [He rises and 
turns to the study door] Not a woman, 1f you 
dontmind [Henods understandingly and passes 
on} Not a man either 

THE BISHOP [stopping] Not a man and not 
a woman! We have no children left, Mrs 
Collins They are all grown up and married 

MRS GEORGE That other clergyman would 
do 

THE BISHOP What! The sexton? 

MRS GEORGE Yes He didnt mind my call- 
ing him that, did he? It was only my ignor- 
ance 

THE BISHOP, Not at all [He opens the study 
door and calls) Soames! Anthony! [To Mrs 
George} Call him Father he hhes it [Soames 
appears at the study door} Mrs Colhns wishes 
you to join us, Anthony 

Soames looks puzzled 

MRS GEORGE You dont mnd, Dad, do you? 
[As thes greeting visibly gives him a shock that 
hardly bears out the Bishop’s advice, she says 
anxiously} That was what you told me to call 
him, wasnt 1t? 

soames I am called Father Anthony, 
Mrs Colhns But it does not matter what you 
call me [He comes m, and walls past her to the 
hearth] 

THE BISHOP Mrs Collins has something to 
say to me that she wants you to hear 

soames I am hstening 

THE BISHOP [gong bach to hus seat next her] 


urs GEORGE My lord you should never 
have marned 

soames This woman 1s inspired Listen to 
her, my lord 

THE BISHOP [taken aback by the directness of 
the attach] 1 marned because I was so mùch 

in love with Alice that all the difficulties and 
doubts and dangers of marriage seemed to 
me the merest moonshine 

MRS GEORGE Yes it’s mean to let poor 
young things in for so much while theyre m 
that state Would you marry now that you 
know better 1f you were a widower? 

THE BISHOP I’m old now It wouldnt 
matter. 

MRS GEORGE But would you if 1t did matter? 

THE BISHOP, I think I should marry again 
lest anyone should magme I had found 
marrage unhappy wth Alice 

soames [sternly] Are you fonder of your 
wife than of your salvation? 

THE Bishop Oh, very much When you 
meet a man who ıs very particular about his 
salvation, look out for a woman who is very 
particular about her character, and marry 
them to one another theyll make a perfect 
par I advise you to fall in love, Anthony 

soares [mth horror] I! 

THE BISHOP Yes you! think of what it 
would do for you For her sahe you would 
come to care unselfishly and dihgently for 
money instead of being selfishly and lazily 
indifferent to ıt For her sake you would 
come to care in the same way for prefer- 
ment For her sake you would come to care 
for your health, your appearance, the good 
opinion of your fellow creatures, and all the 
really amportant thmgs that make men work 
and strive mstead of moonmg and nursing 
ther sal ation 

soawes In one word, for the sake of one 
deadly sin I should come to care for all the 
others 

THE BISHOP Saint Anthony' Tempt nm, 
Mrs Collms tempt hım 

MRS GEORGE [rsng and looking strangely 
before her| Take care, my lord you stil have 
the power to make me obey your commands, 
And do you Mr Sexton, beware of an empty 
heart. 

THE BISHOP Yes Nature abhors a vacuum, 
Anthony I would not dare go about with an 
empty heart why, the first girl I met would 
fly unto it by mere atmosphere pressure 
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Alice keeps them out now Mrs Collins 
knows 

MRS GEORGE [a faint convulsion passing like a 
gave over her] I know more than ether of 
you One of you has not yet exhausted his 
first love the other has not yet reached ıt 
But I—I— [she reels and 1s again convulsed] 

THE BisHoP [saving her from falling} Whats 
the matter? Are you ill, Mrs Collins? [He gets 
her back into her chair) Soames theres a glass 
of water in the study—quick [Soames hurries 
to the study door| 

MRS GEORGE No [Soames steps] Dont call 
Dont brmg anyone Cant you hear anything? 

THE BISHOP Nothing unusual [He sis by 
her, natching her mith wntense surprise and 
interest) 

MRS GEORGE Ño music’? 

soames No [He steals to the end of the table 
and sits on her right, equally wnterested| 

arrs GEORGE Do you see nothing—not a 
great hght? 

THE Bishop We are still walking in dark- 
ness 

MRS GEORGE Put your hand on my fore- 
head the hand with the ring [He does so 
Her eyes close} 

soames [inspired to prophesy] There was a 
certain woman, the wife of a coal merchant, 
which had been a great simner— 

The Bishop stariled tahes his hand away 
Mrs George’s eyes open vividly as she interrupts 
Soames 

MRS GEORGE You prophesy falsely, An- 
thony never in all my hfe have I done any- 
thing that was not ordamed for me [More 
quetly| Ive been myself Ive not been afraid 
of myself And at last I have escaped from 
myself, and am become a voice for them that 
are afraid to speak and a cry for the hearts 
that break in silence 

SOAMES [nhispering] Is she inspired” 

THE BISHOP Marvellous Hush 

MRS GEORGE I have earned the nght to 
speak I have dared I have gone through 
I have not fallen withered in the fire I have 
come at last out beyond, to the back of God- 
speed 

THE BISHOP And what do you see there, 
at the back of Godspeed? 

soameEs [hungrily] Give us your message 

airs GEORGE [71th mtensely sad reproach] 
When you loved me I gave you the whole 
sun and stars to play with I gave you eter- 
nity mm a single moment, strength of the 
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mountains m one clasp of your arms, and the 
volume of all the seas m one impulse of your 
souls A moment only, but was 1t not enough? 
Were you not paid then for all the rest of 
your struggle on earth? Must I mend your 
clothes and sweep your floors as well? Was it 
not enough? I paid the price without bargain- 
ing I bore the children without flimching was 
that a reason for heaping fresh burdens on 
me? I carned the child im my arms must I 
carry the father too? When I opened the 
gates of paradise, were you blind? was it 
nothing to you? When all the stars sang in 
your ears and all the winds swept you into 
the heart of heaven, were you deaf? were 
you dull? was I no more to you than a bone 
to a dog? Was it not enough? We spent 
etermty together, and you ask me for a 
httle hfetime more We possessed all the 
universe together, and you ask me to give 
you my scanty wages as well I have given 
you the greatest of all things, and you ask 
me to give you httle things I gave you your 
own soul you ask me for my body as a play- 
thing Was it not enough? Was it not enough? 

soames Do you understand this, my lord? 

THE BISHOP I have that advantage over 
you, Anthony, thanks to Ahce [He takes Mrs 
George’s hand) Your hand 1s very cold Can 
you come down to earth? Do you remember 
who I am, and who you are? 

MRS GEORGE It was enough for me I did 
not ask to meet you--to touch you—[the 
Bishop quickly releases her hand) When you 
spoke to my soul years ago from your pulpit, 
you opened the doors of my salvation to me, 
and now they stand open for ever It was 
enough I have asked you for nothing since 
I ask you for nothing now I have hved it is 
enough I have had my wages, and I am 
ready for my work I thank you and bless 
you and leave you You are happier in that 
than I am, for when I do for men what you 
cid for me, I have no thanks, and no blessing 
I am their prey, and there is no rest from 
their loving and no mercy from ther loathing 

THE BISHOP You must take us as we are, 
Mrs Collins 

soames No Take us as we are capable of 
becoming 

MRS GEORGE Take me as I am I ask no 
more [Ske turns her head to the study door and 
cries] Yes come m, come m 

Hotchkiss comes softly m from the study 

orcaarss Will you be so kind as to tell 
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me whether I am dreaming? In there I have 
heard Mrs Collins saying the strangest 
things, and not a syllable from you two 

soamEes My lord 1s ths possession by the 
devil? 

THE BISHOP Or the ecstasy of a samt? 

wotcnxiss Or the convulsion of the 
pythoness on the tripod? 

THE BISHOP May not the three be one? 

MRS GEORGE [troubled] You are pamng and 
tmng me with idle questions You are drag- 
ging me bach to myself You are tormenting 
me with your evil dreams of saints and devils 
and—what was 1t?-——[striving to fathom tt] the 
pythoness—the pythoness—[geuing 2 up] I 
dont understand I am a woman a human 
creature hke yourselves Will you not take 
me as I am? 

soames Yes, but shall we take you and 
burn you? 

THE BISHOP Or take you and canomze you? 

HOTCHAISS [gary] Or take you as a matter 
of course? [Smzftly to the Bishop) We must get 
her out of this it’s dangerous [Aloud to her] 
May I suggest that you shall be Anthony’s 
devil and the Bishop’s saint and my adored 
Polly? [Shpping behind her, he picks up her 
hand from her lap and lasses tt over her shoulder] 

MRS GEORGE [ walang) What was that? Who 
lussed my hand? [To the Bishop, eagerly| Was 
1t you? (He shakes his head She ıs mortified] 1 
beg your pardon 

THE BIsHOP Not at all I’m not repudiating 
that honor Allow me [he disses her hand] 

MRS GEORGE Thank you for that It was not 
the sexton, was 1t? 

SOAMES ]! 

Horcukiss It was I, Polly, your ever 
faithful 

MRS GEORGE [turning and seeng Jum] Let me 
catch you doing it again thats all How do 
you come there? I sent you away [zih great 
energy, becoming quite herself agam] What the 
goodness gracious has been happening? 

uotrcukiss As far as I can make out, you 
have been having a very charming and elo- 
quent sort of fit 

MRS GEORGE [delighted] What! My second 
sight! [To the Bishop] Oh, how I have prayed 
that 1t might come to me if ever I met you! 
And now it has come How stunmng! You 
may beheve every word I sad I cant remem- 
ber it now, but 1t was something that was 
just bursting to be said, and so 1t Jad hold 
of me and said itself Thats how 1618, you see 
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Edith and Cecil Sykes come in through the 
tower She has her hat on Leo follows They 
have evidently been out together Syhes, mih an 
unnatural ar, half foolsh, half rakash, as uf he 
had lost all his self-respect and were determined 
not to let xt prey on his spirits, throws himself’ 
wnto a chair at the end of the table near the 
hearth and thrusts his hands nto has pockets, 
lhe Hogarth’s Rake, nithout waiting for Edith 
to sit down, She sits in the railed chair Leo takes 
the charr nearest the tower on the long side of the 
table, brooding, mith closed lps 

THE BISHOP Have you been out, my dear? 

EDITH Yes 

THE BISHOP 

EDITH Yes 

THE BISHOP 
standing? 

No reply Blank silence 

SYKES You had better tell them, Edie 

EDITH Tell them yourself 

The General comes in from the garden 

THE GENERAL [coming forward to the table} 
Can anybody obhge me with some tobacco? 
Ive fimshed mine, and my nerves are still far 
from settled 

THE BISHOP Wait a moment, Boxer Cecil 
has something smportant to tell us 

sykes Weve done it Thats all 

notcuEiss Done what, Cecil? 

syKEes Well, what do you suppose? 

EDITH Got marred, of course 

THE GENERAL Marned! Who gave you 
away? 

SYKES [jerking hus head towards the tower] 
Ths gentleman did [See:mmg that they do not 
understand, he looks round and sees that there 1s 
no one there} Oh! I thought he came in with 
us He’s gone downstairs, I suppose The 
Beadle 

THE GENERAL The Beadle! What the devil 
did he do that for? 

syges Oh, I dont hnow IJ didnt make any 
bargain with kim [Jo Mrs George] How 
much ought I to give him, Mrs Collins? 

MRS GEORGE Five shillings [To the Beshop] 
I want to rest for a moment there! in your 
study I sawit here [she touches her forehead} 

THE BISHOP [opening the study door for her] 
By all means Turn my brother out if he 
disturbs you Soames bring the letters out 
here 

sykes He wont be offended at my offering 
it, will he? 

mrs GEORGE Not he! He touches children 
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with the mace to cure them of mngworm for 
fourpence ap.ece [She goes ito the siudy 
Soames follows her) 

THE GENERAL Well, Edith, I’m a httle dis- 
appomted, I must say However, I’m glad 1t 
was done by somebody in a public umform 

Mrs Bridgenorth and Lesbva come in through 
thetower Mrs Bridgenorth makes for the Bishop 
He goes to her, and they meet near the oak chest 
Lesbia comes between Syhes and Edith 

THE BISHOP Ahce, my love, theyre married 

MRS BRIDGENORTH [placıdly] Oh, well, thats 
all nght Better tell Colins 

Soames comes bach. from the study mith ts 
writing materials He seats himself at the nearest 
end of the table and goes on nith is norh 
Hotchkiss sits down in the next char round the 
table corner, nith his back to him 

LESBIA You have both given im, have you? 

EDITH Not at all We have provided for 
everything 

soames How? 

EDITH Before gomg to the church, we 
went to the office of that msurance company 
—whats 1ts name, Cecil? 

sykes The Bntish Family Insurance Cor- 
poration Itinsures you against poor relations 
and all sorts of family contingencies 

EDITH It has consented to msure Cecil 
against hbel actions brought against him on 
my account It will give us specially low 
terms because I am a Bishop’s daughter 

syKes And J have given Edie my solemn 
word that 1f I ever commit a erme I'll knock 
her down before a witness and go off to 
Bnghton with another lady 

LEsBIA Thats what you call providing for 
everything! [She goes to the meddle of the table 
on the garden side and sits down] 

Leo Do make hm see that there are no 
worms before he hnocks you down, Edith 
Wheres Rejjy? 

REGINALD [coming in from the study) Here 
Whats the matter? 

LEO [springing up and flouncing round to hum) 
Whats the matter! You may well ask While 
Edie and Cecil were at the msurance office 
I took a taxy and went off to you: lodgings, 
and a nice mess I found everything ın Your 
clothes are mn a disgraceful state Your hver- 
pad has been made mto a kettle-holder 
Youre no more fit to be left to yourself than 
a one-year-old baby 

REGINALD Oh, IJ cant be bothered looking 
after things hke that I’m all nght 
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Leo Yourenot youre adisgrace You never 
consider that youre a disgrace to me jou 
think only of yourself You must come home 
with me and be taken proper care of my 
conscience will not allow me to let you hve 
hhe a pig [She arranges hus nechtee| You must 
stay with me until I marry Sinjon, and then 
we can adopt you or something 

REGINALD [breaking loose from her and stump- 
ing off past Hotchkiss towards the hearth) No, 
I’m dashed if I'll be adopted by Sinjon You 
can adopt him if you hhe 

Hotcuaiss [resing] I suggest that that would 
really be the better plan, Leo Ive a con- 
fession to make to you I’m not the man you 
took me for Your objection to Rejjy was 
that he had low tastes 

REGINALD (lurning] Was 1t? by George! 

Leo Isad slovenly habits I never thought 
he had really low tastes until I saw that 
woman in court How he could have chosen 
such a creature and let her write to him 
after— 

REGINALD Is this fair? ] never— 

notcuniss Of course you didnt, Rejyy 
Dont be silly, Leo It’s I who really have 
low tastes 

Leo You! 

notcuxiss Ive fallen m love with a coal 
merchant’s wife I adore her I would rather 
have one of her boot-laces than a loch of your 
haw [He folds hts arms and stands lhe a rock} 

REGINALD You damned scoundrel, how 
dare you throw my wife over hhe that before 
my face? [He seems on the pomt of assaulting 
Hotchkiss nhen Leo gets between them and draws 
Reginald away towards the study door| 

Leo Dont take any notice of him, Rejjy 
Go at once and get that odious decree 
demolished or annulled or whatever it 1s 
Tell Sir Gorell Barnes that I have changed 
my mnd [To Hotchkiss] I might have known 
that you were too clever to be really a 
gentleman [She takes Reginald amay to the 
oak chest and seats him there He chuckles 
Hotchkiss resumes hus seat, brooding] 

THE BISHOP All the problems appear to be 
solving themselves 

Lessta Except mine 

THE GENERAL But, my dear Lesbia, you 
see what has happened here today [Coming 
a little nearer and bending has face towards hers} 
Now I put it to you, does it not shew you 
the folly of not marrying? 

tespta No I cant say it does And [zsng] 
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you have been smohing again 

THE GEXERAL You drive me to 1t, Lesbia 
I cant help 1t 

LesBia [standing behind her char naith her 
hands on the back oft and looking radiant) Wet, 
I wont scold you today I feel in particularly 
good humor just now 

THE GENERAL May I ask why, Lesbia? 

tesBia [draning a large breath] To think 
that after all the dangers of the morning I 
am still unmarried! still independent! still 
my own mistress! still a glorious strong- 
minded old maid of old England! 

Soames silently springs up and makes a long 
stretch from ins end of the table to shake her 
hand across it 

THE GENERAL Do you find any real happi- 
ness in bemg your own mistress? Would it 
not be more generous—would you not be 
happier as someone else’s mistress— 

tessta Boxer! 

THE GENERAL [rising, horrified] No, no, you 
must hnow, my dear Lesbia, that I was not 
using the word in its improper sense I am 
sometimes unfortunate im my choice of 
expressions, but you know what I mean I 
feel sure you would be happier as my wife 

LESBIA I daresay I should, m a frowsty sort 
of way But I prefer my digmty and my 
imdependence I’m afraid I thmh this rage 
for happiness rather vulgar 

THE GENERAL Oh, very well, Lesbia I shall 
not ask you again [He sits down huffily] 

LESBIA You will, Boxer, but ıt will be no 
use [She also sits donn agam and puts her 
hand almost affectionately on his] Some day I 
hope to make a fnend of you, and then we 
shall get on very nicely 

THE GENERAL [starting up again] Ha! I 
thmh you are hard, Lesa I shall make a 
fool of myself 1f I remain here Ahce I shall 
go into the garden for a while 

coutins [appearing in the tower] I think 
everything is in order now, maam 

THE GEVERAL [ gong to him] Oh, by the way, 
could you oblige me—{the rest of the sentence 
as lost in a whisper} 

couins Certainly, General [He takes out a 
tobacco pouch and hands tt to the General, who 
takes tt and goes ito the garden] 

tesBiA I dont beheve theres a man in 
England who really and truly loves ns wife 
as much as he loves his pipe 

THEBISHOP By the way, what hes happened 
to the wedding party? 
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syges I dont know There wasnt a soul m 
the church when we were marned except 
the pew opener and the curate who did the 
job 

EDITH They had all gone home 

MRS BRIDGENORTH But the bridesmaids? 

cottins Me and the beadle have been all 
over the place in a couple of tawes, maam, 
and weve collected them all They were a 
good deal disappomted on account of their 
dresses, and thought 1 all rather wregular, 
but theyve agreed to come to the breakfast 
The truth 1s, theyre wild with curiosity to 
know how 1t all happened The orgamst held 
on until the organ was mgh worn out, and 
himself worse than the organ He asked me 
particularly to tell you, my lord, that he held 
back Mendelssohn til the very last, but when 
that was gone he thought he might as well 
go too So he played God Save The King and 
cleared out the church He’s coming to the 
breakfast to explam 

Leo Please remember, Collins, that there 
1s no truth whatever in the rumor that I am 
separated from my husband, or that there 1s, 
or ever has been, anything between me and 
Mr Hotchkiss 

cottins Bless you, maam! one could always 
see that [To Mrs Bridgenorth] Will you 
receive here or in the Hall, maam? 

MRS BRIDGENORTH In the hall Alfred 
you and Boxer must go there and be ready 
to keep the first arrivals talking til we come 
We have to dress Edith Come, Lesbia come, 
Leo we must all help Now, Edith [Lesbva, 
Leo, and Edith go out through the toner] 
Collins we shall want you when Miss Edith’s 
dressed to look over her veil and things and 
see that theyre all nght 

coris Yes, maam Anything you would 
hke mentioned about Miss Lesbia, maam? 

MRS BRIDGENORTH No She wont have the 
General I thnk you may take that as final 

cottins What a pity, maam! A fine lady 
wasted, maam [They shake ther heads sadly, 
and Mrs Bridgenorth goes out through the 
tower | 

THE BISHOP I’m going to the hall, Collins, 
toreceive Rejjy go andtell Boxer, and come 
both of you to help with the small talk 
Come, Cecil [He goes out through the tower, 
followed by Sykes| 

REGINALD [to Hotchkiss) Youve always talked 
a precious lot about behaving hke a gentle- 
man Well, if you think youve behaved hke 
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a gentleman to Leo, youre mistaken And J 
shall have to take her part, remember that 

HOTCHKISS I understand Your doors are 
closed to me 

REGINALD [guzchly] Oh no Dont be hasty 
I think I should lke you to drop im after a 
while, you know She gets so cross and upset 
when theres nobody to liven up the house a 
bit 

notcuuiss TIl do my best 

REGINALD [relzeved| Righto You dont mind, 
old chap, do you? z 

HOTCHKISS It’s Fate Ive touched coal, and 
my hands are black, but theyre clean So 
long, Rejyy [They shake hands, and Reginald 
goes into the garden to collect Boxer] 

corms Excuse me, sir, but do you stay 
to breakfast? Your name 1s on one of the 
covers, and I should like to change 1t 1f youre 
not remaiming 

HOTCHKISS How do I know? Is my destiny 
any longer m my own hands? Go ask sue 
WHO MUST BE OBEYED 

corLms [awestruck] Has Mrs George taken 
a fancy to you, sır? 

notcuKiss Would she had! Worse, man, 
worse Ive taken a fancy to Mrs George 

cottins Dont despair, sir 1f George hkes 
your conversation youll find their house a 
very pleasant one hveher than Mr Reginald’s 
was, I daresay 

Horcuuiss [calling] Polly 

coins [promptly] Oh, if 1t’s come to Polly 
already, sir, I should say you were all nght 

Mrs George appears at the door of the study 

HoTcHKIss Your brother-in-law wishes to 
know whether I’m to stay for the wedding 
breakfast Tell hm - 

mRs GEORGE He stays, Bill, if he chooses 
to behave himself 

HoTcuxtss [to Collins] May I, as a friend 
of the family, have the privilege of calling 
you Bill? 

coutins With pleasure, sir, I’m sure, sir 

HOTCHKISS My own pet name in the bosom 
of my family is Sonny 

mrs GEORGE Why didnt you tell me that 
before? Sonny 1s just the name J wanted for 
you [She pats his cheek famiharly he rises 
abruptly and goes to the hearth, where he throws 
humself moodily into the raded charr) Bil Pm 
not going into the hall until there are enough 
people there to make a proper httle court 
for me Send the Beadle for me when you 
think ıt looks good enough 
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corns Right, maam [He gocs out through 
the tower] 

Mrs George, left alone mith Hotchkiss and 
Soames, suddenly puis her hands on Soames’s 
shoulders and bends aver him] 

mrs ceorce The Bishop said I was to 
tempt you, Anthony 

soaMeEs [rxthout looking round) Woman go 
away 

MRS GEORGE Anthony 

“When other hps and other hearts 
Their tale of love shall tell 

HOTCHKISS [sardonteally] 

In language whose excess imparts 
The power they feel so well 
MRS GEORGE 

Though hollow hearts may wear a mask 
Twould break your own to see, 
Tn such a moment I but ask 
That youll remember me ” 

And you will, Anthony I shall put my spell 

on you 

soaMes Do you think that a man who has 
sung the Magnificat and adored the Queen 
of Heaven has any ears for such trash as that 
or any eyes for such trash as you—saving 
your poor little soul's presence Go home to 
your duties, woman 

mrs GEORGE [highly approving his fortitude] 
Anthony I adopt you as my father Thats 
the talk! Give me a man whose whole hfe 
doesnt hang on some scrubby woman in the 
next street, and PI never let hm go [she 
slaps hım heartely on the bach] 

soames Thats enough You have another 
man to talk to I’m busy 

urs GEORGE [Ieawng Soames and going a step 
or two nearer Hotchkiss] Why arnt you hke 
hum, Sonny? Why do youhang onto aserubby 
woman in the next street? 

uotcukiss [thoughtfully] I rust apologize 
to Billter 

MRS GEORGE Who is Billiter? 

worcuxiss A man who eats nce pudding 
with a spoon Ive been eating nce pudding 
with a spoon ever since I saw you first [He 
rises] We all eat our mee pudding with a 
spoon, dont we, Soames? 

soamMes We are members of one another 
There 1s no need to refer to me In the first 
place, I’m busy in the second, youll find ıt 
all in the Church Catechism, which contains 
most of the new discoveries with which the 
age 1s bursting Of course you should apolo- 
gize to Biltter Hes your equal He will go 
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to the same heaven if he behaves himself 
and to the same hell 1f he doesnt 

Mrs GEORGE [sling down] And so will my 
husband the coal merchant 

worcukiss If I were your husband’s 
superior here I should be his superior m 
heaven or hell equahty hes deeper than 
that The coal merchant and I are in love 
with the same woman That settles the ques- 
tion for me for ever [He prowls across the 
kitchen to the garden door, deep wn thought) 

soamEes Psha! 

MRS GEORGE You dont believe in women, 
do you, Anthony’ He might as well say that 
he and George both lke fried fish 

norcuniss I donothhe fned fish Dont be 
low, Polly 

soamMes Woman do not presume to accuse 
me of unbehef And do you, Hotchkiss, not 
despise this woman’s soul because she speahs 
of fred fish Some of the victims of the Mira- 
culous Draught of Fishes were fned And I 
eat fried fish every Friday and hhe ıt You 
are as ingrained a snob as ever 


. HOTCHKISS [tmpatrently] My dear Anthony 


I find you merely ridiculous as a preacher, 
because you keep referring me to places and 
documents and alleged occurrences in which, 
as a matter of fact, I dont beheve I dont 
believe in anything but my own will and my 
own pride and honor Your fishes and your 
catechisms and all the rest of it make a 
charming poem which you call your faith It 
fits you to perfection, but ıt doesnt fit me I 
happen, hke Napoleon, to prefer Mahomet- 
amsm [Mrs George, associating Mahomet- 
anism mith polygamy, looks at him nith quich 
suspicion} I beheve the whole British Empire 
will adopt a reformed Mahometanism before 
the end of the century The character of 
Mahomet 1s congemal to me I admire him, 
and share his views of hfe to a considerable 
extent That beats you, you see, Soames 
Rehgion is a great force’ the only real motive 
force in the world, but what you fellows dont 
understand ıs that you must get at a man 
through his own religion and not through 
yours Instead of facing that fact, you per- 
sist in trying to convert all men to your own 
httle sect, so that you can use 1t against them 
afterwards You are all missionanes and 
proselytizers trying to uproot the native 
rehgion from your neighbor’s flowerbeds 
and plant your own im its place You would 
rather let a child persh in ignorance than 
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have ıt taught by a rival sectary You talk to 
me of the quintessential equality of coal 
merchants and British officers, and yet you 
cant see the quintessential equality of all the 
religions Who are you, anyhow, that you 
should know better than Mahomet or Con- 
fucius or any of the other Johnmies who have 
been on this job since the world existed? 

uIRS GEORGE [admiring his eloquence] George 
will hke you, Sonny You should hear him 
tallang about the Church 

soames Very well, then go to your doom, 
both of you There is only one rehgion for 
me that which my soul knows to be true, but 
even ureligion has one tenet, and that 1s the 
sacredness of marrage You two are on the 
verge of deadly sm Do you deny that? 

HotcHKiss You forget, Anthony the 
marriage itself 1s the deadly sin accordmg 
to you 

soauEs The question 1s not now what I 
beheve, but what you beleve Take the vows 
with me, and give up that woman if you have 
the strength and the hght But if you are 
still in the gmp of this world, at least respect 
its mstitutions Do you beheve m mamage 
or do you not? Š 

HoTcHEIss My soul ıs utterly free from 
any such superstition I solemnly declare 
that between this woman, as you impolitely 
call her, and me, I see no barner that my 
conscience bids me respect I loathe the 
whole marriage morality of the middle classes 
with all my instincts If I were an eghteenth 

. century marquis I could not feel more free 

with regard to a Parisian ertizen’s wife than 
I do with regard to Polly J despise all this 
domestic purity business as the lowest depth 
of narrow, selfish, sensual, wife-grabbmg 
vulgarity 

MRS GEORGE [rising promptly] Oh, ındeed 
They youre not coming home with me, young 
man I’m sorry for it’s refreshing to have 
met once in my hfe a man who wasnt fright- 
ened by my wedding mng, but I’m looking 
out for a friend and not for a French marquis, 
so youre not coming home with me 

HOTCHEIss [znexorably] Yes, I am 

MRS GEORGE No 

HoTcHEIss Yes Think agam You know 
your set pretty well, I suppose, your petty 
tradesmen’s set You know all its scandals 
and. hypocrisies, its yealousies and squabbles, 
its hundreds of divorce cases that never come 
into court, as well as 1ts tens that do 
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MRS GEORGE We're not angels I know a 
few scandals, but most of us are too dull to 
be anything but good. 

HoTcHEIss Then you must have noticed 
that just as all murderers judging by their 
edifying remarks on the scaffold, seem to be 
devout Christians, so all hbertines, both male 
and female, are ins ariably people overflowing 
with domestic sentimentality and professions 
of respect for the conventions they violate 
an secret 

MRS GEORGE Well, you dont expect them 
to give themselves away, do you? 

HOTCHKISS They are people of sentiment, 
not of honor Now, I’m not a man of senti- 
ment, but a man of honor I know well what 
will happen to me when once I cross the 
threshold of your husband’s house and break* 
bread with him~ This marriage bond which 
I despise will bind me as it never seems to 
bind the people who believe im 1t, and whose 
chief amusement 1% is to go to the theatres 
where it is laughed at Soames youre a Com- 
munist, arnt you? 

soames I am a Christian That obliges me 
to be a Communist 

HoTcHEIss And you believe that many of 
our landed estates were stolen from the 
Church by Henry the eighth? : 

soames I do not merely believe that I 
know it as a lawyer 

HoTcHEIss Would you steal a turmp from 
one of the landlords of those stolen lands* 

soames | fencing mith the question| They have 
no right to their lands 

HoTcHEIss Thats not what I ask you 
Would you steal a turmp from one of the 
fields they have no nmght to? 

soames I do not lke turnips 

HOTCHEISS Ås you are a lawyer, answer me 

soames I admit that I should probably not 
do so I should perhaps be wrong not to steal 
the turmp I cant defend my reluctance to 
do so, but I think I should not do so I know 
I should not do so 

HotcuEiss Neither shall I be able to steal 
George’s wife I have stretched out my hand 
for that forbidden frmt before, and I know 
that my hand will always come back empty 
To disbeheve ın marriage 1s easy to love a 
married woman is easy but to betray a com- 
rade, to be disloyal to a host, to break the 
covenant of bread and salt, ıs umpossible 
You may take me home with you, Polly you 
have nothing to fear 
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wns GEORGE And nothing to hope? 

HorcHkiss Since you put it in that more 
than kind way, Polly, absolutely nothing 

mas GEORGE Hm! Like most men, you 
think you know everything a woman wants, 
dont you? But the thing one wants most has 
nothing to do with marnage at all Perhaps 
Anthony here has a ghmmering of xt Eh, 
Anthony? . 

soames Christian fellowship? 

«mrs GEorcE You call it that, do you? 

soames What do you call st? 
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cotiivs [appearing in the toner nith the 
Beadle] Now, Polly, the hall’s full, and theyre 
waiting for you 

THE BFADLE Make way there, gentlemen, 
please Way for the worshipful the Mayoress 
If you please, my lords and gentlemen By 
your leave, ladies and gentlemen way for the 
Mayoress 

Mrs George takes Hotchhtss’s arm, and goes 
out, preceded by the Beadle 

Soames resumes has writing tranquilly 

THE END 


XVI 


THE SHEWING-UP OF BLANCO POSNET 
A SERMON IN CRUDE MELODRAMA. (1909) 


A number of women are siting together m a 
big room not unlike an old English tithe barn mm 
uts timbered construction, but nith mindows kigh 
up next the roof Ttıs furmshed as a courthouse, 
mith the floor rased next the walls, and on ths 
ratsed flooring a seat for the Sheriff, a rough 
gury box on his right, and a bar to put prisoners 
to on hus left In the well in the middle ıs a table 
nith benches round tt A few other benches are in 
disorder round the room The autumn sun ts shin- 
ing warmly through the mndows and the open 
door The women, whose dress and speech are 
those of pooneers of ctvilzation tn a territory of 
the Umted States of America, are seated round 
the table and on the benches, shucking nuis The 
conversation ts at tts height 

pansy [a bumptious young slattern, mih some 
good looks} I say that a man that would steal 
a horse would do anything 

LOTTIE [a sentimental girl, neat and clean] 
Well, I never should look at 1t an that way 
I do think lilling amanis worse any day than 
stealing a horse 

HANNAH [elderly and mise] I dont say 1t’s 
night to kill a man In a place hke ths, 
where every man has to have a revolver, and 
where theres so much to try people’s tem- 
pers, the men get to be a deal too free with 
one another in the way of shooting God 
knows it’s hard enough to have to bring a boy 
into the world and nurse him up to be a man 
only to have him brought home to you on a 
shutter, perhaps for nothing, or only just to 
shew that the man that lulled him wasnt 


afrad of ham But men are hke children 
when they get a gun in thew hands theyre 
not content til theyve used 1t on somebody 

Jessie [a good-natured but sharp-tongued, 
hotty-toty young woman, Babsy’s rival wn good 
looks and her superior in tdiness] They shoot 
for the love of 1t Look at them at a lynching 
Theyre not content to hang the man, but 
dnectly the poor creature 1s swung up they 
all shoot hım full of holes, wasting therr cart- 
ridges that cost solid money, and pretending 
they do xt 1n horror of his wickedness, though 
half of them would have a rope round their 
own necks if all they did was known Let 
alone the mess 1t makes 

LOTTIE I wish we could get more avihzed 
I dont hke all ths lynching and shooting I 
dont beleve any of us hke ıt, af the truth 
were known 

BAaBsY Our Shenff is a real strong man 
You want a strong man for a rough lot hhe 
our people here He aint afraid to shoot and 
he aint afraid to hang Lucky for us quiet 
ones, too 

Jessie Oh, dont talh to me I know what 
men are Of course he ant afrmd to shoot 
and he ant afrad to hang Wheres the rsk 
in that with the law on his side and the whole 
crowd at his back longing for the lynching as 
1f 1t was a spree? Would one of them own to 
1t or let him own to it if they lynched the 
wrong man? Notthem What they call justice 
in this place 1s nothmg but a breaking out of 
the devil thats in all of us What I want to 
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see is a Sheriff that ant afraid not to shoot 
and not to hang 

ESMA [a sneak mho sides mith Babsy or Jessie 
according to the fortune of nar| Well, I must 
say it does sicken me to see Sheriff Kemp 
puting down hss foot, as he calls t Why 
dont he put 1t down on his wife? She wants 
it worse than half the men he lynches He 
and his Vigilance Committee, mdeed! 

sassy [tncensed] Oh, well! if people are 
going totake the part of horse-thieves against 
the Shenff—? 

sesse Who's taking the part of horse- 
thieves against the Shenff? 

BABSY Youare Wartle your own horse 1s 
stolen and youll know better I had an uncle 
that died of thirst m the sage brush because 
a negro stole his horse But they caught him 
and burned him, and serve him night, too 

emma I have known a child that was born 
crooked because 1ts mother had to do a 
horse’s work that was stolen 

sassy There! You hear that? I say stealhng 
a horse ıs ten umes worse than kalling a man 
And if the Vigilance Committee ever gets 
hold of you, youd better have killed twenty 
men than as much as stole a saddle or bridle, 
much less a horse 

Elder Damels comes ın 

ELDER DANIELS Sorry to disturb you, ladies, 
but the Vigilance Committee has taken a 
pnsoner and they want the room to try 
him m 

Jesse But they cant try him ti Shenff 
Kemp comes back from the wharf 2 

ELDER DANIELS Yes, but we have to keep 
the pnsoner here til he comes 

Bass. What do you want to put him here 
for? Cant you tie hm up m the Shenff’s 
stable? 

ELDER DANIELS He has a soul to be saved, 
almost lhe the rest of us I am bound to try 
to put some religion into him before he goes 
into his Maker’s presence after the tnal 

HaNvaH What has he done Mr Damels’ 

ELDER DANIELS Stole a horse 

sassy And are we to be turned out of the 
town hall for a horse-thief* Aint a stable good 
enough for his religion” 

ELDER DANIELS It may be good enough for 
ins Babsy, but, by your leave, 1t 1s not good 

enough for mme While I am Elder here, I 
shallumbly endeavortokeep up the digmty of 
Him Iservetothe best ofmysmallabihty Sol 
must ask you to be good enough to clear out 
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Allow me [He takes the sack of husks and puts 
: a of the way against the panels of the jury 
ox 

THE WOMEN [murmuring] Thats always the 
way Just as we'd settled down to work. 
What harm are we domg? Well it 1s tiresome 
Let them fimsh the job themselves Oh dear, 
oh dear! We cant have a minute to ourselses 
Shoving us out hke that! 

HANNAH Whose horse was it; Nir Damels? 

ELDER DANIELS [returning to move the other 
sack] I am sorry to say 1t was the Shenff’s 
horse—the one he loaned to young Strapper 
Strapper loaned 1t to me; and the thief stole 
it, thinlung it was mine Ifit had been mine, 
I'd have forgiven him cheerfully I’m sure I 
hoped he would get away, for he had two 
hours start of the Vigilance Committee But 
they caught him [He disposes of the other sach 
also} 

Jessie It cant have been much of a horse 
if they caught him with two hours start 

ELDER DANIELS [coming bach to the centre of 
the group] The strange thing 1s that he wasnt 
on the horse when they took hm He was 
walking, and of course he demes that he ever 
had the horse The Sheriff’s brother wanted 
to tie him up and lash him tl he confessed 
what he’d done with it, but I couldnt allow 
that it’s not the law 

sassy Law! What nght has a horse-thief 
to any law? Law is thrown away on a brute 
like that 

ELDER DaNIELS Dont say that, Babsy No 
man should be made to confess by cruelty 
until religion has been timed and faled 
Please God I'll get the whereabouts of the 
horse from him if youll be so good as to clear 
out from this [Drsturbance] They are bring- 
ing him in Now ladies! please, please 

They rise reluctantly Hannah, Jessie, and 
Lotize retreat to the Sheriff's bench, shepherded 
by Dantels, but the other women crowd forward 
behind Babsy and Emma to see the prisoner 

Blanco Posnetts broughtın by Strapper Kemp, 
the Sheriff's brother, and a cross-eyed man called 
Squnty Others follow Blanco 1s evidently a 
blackguerd It would be necessary to clean him 
to make a close guess at jus age, but he ts under 
forty, and an upturned, red moustache, and the 
arrangement of tas har ın a crest on las bror, 
proclaim the dandy tn spite of his intense disre- 
rutableness He carnes his head kigh, and has a 
farly resolute mouth, though the fire of incypent 
dehrium tremens 1s tn hus eye 
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His arms are bound nith a rope mih a long 
end, whch Squnty holds They release him 
when he enters, and he stretches himself and 
lounges across the courthouse in front of the 
women Strapper and the men remarm between 
him and the door 

assy [spitting at him as he passes her] Horse- 
thef! horse-thief! 

oTuers You will hang for it, do you hear? 
And serve you nght Serve you mght That 
will teach you I wouldnt wait to try you 
Lynch him straight off, the varmint Yes, yes 
Tell the boys Lynch him 

BLANCO [mocking] “Angels ever bright and 
far” 

Bapsy You call me an angel, and PN 
smack your dirty face for you 

BLANCO “Take, oh take me to your care ” 

emma There wont be any angels where 
youre going to ou 

orners Aha! Devils, more likely And too 
good company for a horse-thef 

att Horse-thief! Horse-thief! Horse-thief! 

Bianco Do women make the law here, or 
men? Drive these heifers out 

THE women Oh! [They rush at hem, vituper- 
aking, screaming passionately, tearing at him 
Lothe puts her fingers in her ears and runs out 
Hannah follows, shaking her head Blanco ts 
thrown down] Oh, did you hear what he called 
us? You foul-mouthed brute! You har! How 
dare you put such a name toadecent woman? 
Let me get at him You coward! Oh, he 
struck me did you see that? Lynch him! 
Pete, will you stand by and hear me called 
names by a skunk like that? Burn him burn 
him! Thats what I’d do with him Aye, burn 
him! 

THE MEN [pulling the women away from 
Blanco, and getting them out partly by wolence 
and partly by coaxing] Here! come out of this 
Let hım alone Clear the courthouse Come 
on now Out with you Now, Sally out you 
go Let go my har, or PI twist your arm out 
Ah, would you? Now, then get along You 
know you must go Whats the use of seratch- 
ing like that?- Now, ladies, ladies, ladies 
How would you hke 1t if you were going to be 
hanged? 

At last the women are pushed out, leaving 
Elder Damels, the Sheriff's brother Strapper 
Kemp, and a few others rth Blanco Strapper 
18 a lad gust turning into a man strong, selfish, 
sulky, and determined 

BLANCO [setting up and tidying himself }— 
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Oh woman, in our hours of ease, 

Uncertain, coy, and hard to please— 
Is my face scratched? I can feel their damned 
claws all over me still Am I bleeding? [He 
sits on the nearest bench] 

ELDER DAMELS Nothmg to hurt Theyve 
drawn a drop or two under jour left eye 

STRAPPER Lucky for you to have an eye 
left in your head 

BLANCO [mmng the blood off |— 

When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou 
Go out to them, Strapper Kemp, and tell 
them about your big brother’s httle horse 
that some wiched man stole Go and cry mn 
your mammy’s lap 

STRAPPER [furious] You jounce me any 
more about that horse, Blanco Posnet, and 
Tu—1TT— 

BLANCO Youll scratch my face, wont you? 
Yah! Your brother’s the Shenff, aint he? 

STRAPPER Yes, he ıs Hé hangs horse- 
thieves 

BLANCO [miih calm comvichon)] He’s a rotten 
Shenf Oh, a rotten Shenff If he did his 
first duty he’d hang himself This 18 a rotten 
town Your fathers came here on a false 
alarm of gold-digging, and when the gold 
didnt pan out, they hved by lickmg their 
young into habits of honest mdustry 

STRAPPER If I hadnt promised Elder 
Daniels here to give him a chance to keep 
you out of Hell, I'd take the job of twisting 
your neck off the hands of the Vigilance 
Committee 

BLANCO [meth infinite scorn) You and your 
rotten Elder, and your rotten Vigilance 
Committee! 

STRAPPER Theyre sound enough to hang 
a horse-thief, anyhow 

Branco Any fool can hang the wisest man 
in the country Nothing he hkes better But 
you cant hang me 

STRAPPER Cant we? 

BLANCO No, you cant I left the town this 
morning before sunnse, because 1t’s a rotten 
town, and I couldnt bear to see 1t1n the hght 
Your brother’s horse did the same, as any 
sensible horse would Instead of going to 
looh. for the horse, you went looking for me 
That was a rotten thing to do, because the 
horse belonged to your brother—or to the 
man he stole 1t from—and I dont belong to 
hım Well, you found me, but you didnt find 
the horse If I had took the horse, I’d have 
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been on the horse Would I have taken all 
that time to get to where I did if I’d a horse 
to carry me? 

straprer I dont believe you started not 
for two hours after you say you did. 

BLaxco Who cares what you believe or 
dont believe’ Is a man worth sıx of you to be 
hanged because youve lost your big brother’s 
horse, and youll want to lull somebody to 
reheve your rotten feelings when he heks 
you for it? Not likely Til you can find a 
witness that saw me with that horse you 
cant touch me, and you know 1t 

sTRAPPER Is that the law, Elder? 

ELDER DANIELS The Sheriff knows the law 
I wouldnt say for sure, but I think 3st would 
be more seemly to have a witness Go and 
round one up, Strapper, and leave me here 
alone to wrestle with his poor blinded soul 

STRAPPER I'll get awitness allmght enough 
I know the road he took, and I'll ask at every 
house within sight of rt for a mile out Come, 
boys 

Strapper goes out mith the others, leaving 
Blanco and Elder Daniels together Blanco 
rises and strolls over to the Elder, surveying him 
mith extreme disparagement 

BLanco Well, brother? Well, Boozy Posnet, 
alas Elder Damiels? Well, thief? Well, 
drunkard? 

ELDER DANIELS It’s no good, Blanco Theyll 
never believe we're brothers 

siavco Never fear Do you suppose I want 
to claim you? Do you suppose I’m proud of 
you? Youre a rotten brother, Boozy Posnet 
All you ever did when I owned you was to 
borrow money from me to get drunk with 
Now you lend money and sell drink to other 
people I was ashamed of you before, and 
I’m worse ashamed of you now I wont have 
you for a brother Heaven gave you to me, 
but I return the blessing without thanks 
So be easy Ishant blab [He turns his bach on 
him and sits donn] 

ELDER DANIELS I tell you they wouldnt 
believe you, so what does ıt matter to me 
whether you blab or not? Talk sense, Blanco 
theres no tme for your foolery now, for 
youll be a dead man an hour after the Shenff 
comes back What possessed you to steal that 
horse? 

pianco I didnt steal it I distramed on 1t 
for what youowed me I thought it was yours 
I was a fool to think that you owned any- 
thing but other people’s property You laid 
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your hands on everything father and mother 
had when they died I never asked you for a 
far share I never asked you for all the 
money Id lent you from hme to tme I 
asked you for mother’s old necklace with the 
har locket m ıt You wouldnt give me that 
you wouldnt give me anything So as you 
refused me my due I took 1t, just to give you 
a lesson 

ELDER DANIELS Why didnt you take the 
necklace 1f you must steal something? They 
wouldnt have hanged you for that 

BLANco Perhaps I’d rather be hanged for 
steahng a horse than let off for a damned 
piece of sentimentality 

ELDER DANIELS Oh, Blanco, Blanco spimt- 
ual pride has been your ruin If youd only 
done hke me, youd be a free and respectable 
man this day instead of laying there with a 
rope round your neck. 

BLANCO [turning on hım) Done hike you! 
What do you mean? Drink like you, eh? 
Well, Ive done some of that lately I seé 
things 

ELDER DANIELS Too late, Blanco too late 
[Convulsively] Oh, why didnt you drink as I 
used to? Why didnt you drink as I was led to 
by the Lord for my good, until the time came 
for me to gne it up? Jt was drink that saved 
my character when I was a young man, and 
it was the want of it that spoiled yours Tell 
me this Did I ever get drunk when I was 
working? 

Bianco No, but then you never worked 
when you had money enough to get drunk 

ELDER DANIELS That just shews the wisdom 
of Providence and the Lord’s mercy God 
fulfils himself in many ways ways we httle 
thmk of when we try to set up our own short- 
sighted laws against his Word When does 
the Devil catch hold of a man? Not when he’s 
working and not when he’s drunk, but when 
he’s idle and sober. Our own natures tell us 
to drink when we have nothing else to do 
Look at you and me! When we’d both earned 
a pocketful of money, what did we do? Went 
on the spree, naturally But I was humble 
minded I did as the rest did I gave my 
money in at the drink-shop, and I said, “Fire 
me out when I have drunk it all up ” Did 
you ever see me sober while 1t lasted? 

BLanco No; and you looked so disgusting 
that I wonder 1t didnt set me against drink 
for the rest of my hfe 

ELDER DANIELS That was your spiritual 
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pride, Blanco You never reflected that when 
I was drunk I was in a state of mnocence 

Temptations and bad company and evil 
thoughts passed by me hhe the summer wind 
as you might say I was too drunk to notice 
them When the money was gone, and they 
fired me out, I was fired out hke gold out of 
the furnace, with my character unspoiled 
and unspotted, and when I went back to 
work, the work kept me steady Can you say 
as much, Blanco? Did your holidays leave 
your character unspoiled? Oh, no, no It was 
theatres ıt was gambling ıt was evil com- 
pany 1t was reading vam romances 1t was 
women, Blanco, women 1twas wrong thoughts 
and gnawing discontent It ended in your 
becommg a rambler and a gambler 2 1s 
gomg to end this evemng on the gallows tree 

Oh, what a lesson agamst spiritual pride! 
Oh, what a— (Blanco throws lus hat at ham] 

Bianco Stow it, Boozy Shng it Cut it 
Cheese 1t Shut up “Shahe not the dying 
sinner’s sand ” 

ELDER DANIELS Aye there you go, with 
your scraps of lustful poetry But you cant 
deny what I tell you Why, do you think I 
would put my soul in peril by selhmg drink 
wf I thought 1t did no good, as them silly 
temperance reformers make out, flying m 
the face of the natural tastes implanted in us 
all for a good purpose? Not if I was to starve 
for it tomorrow But I know better I tell 
you, Blanco, what keeps America today the 
purest of the nations is that when she’s not 
working she’s too drunk to hear the voice of 
the tempter 

stanco Dont deceive yourself, Boozy 
You sell drmk because you make a bigger 
profit out of 1t than you can by selling tea 
And you gave up dink yourself because 
when you got that fit at Edwardstown the 
doctor told you youd die the next time, and 
that fnghtened you off 3t 

ELDER DANIELS [fervently] Oh thanh God 
seling dunk pays me! And thank God He 
sent me that fit as a warmng that my drink- 
ing time was past and gone, and that He 
needed me for another service! 

Blanco Tahe care, Boozy He hasnt 
fimshed with you yet He always has a trick 
up His sleeve— 

ELDER DANIELS Oh, 1s that the way to speak 
of the ruler of the universe—the great and 
almighty God? 

pLaNco He's a sly one He’s a mean one 
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He hes low for you He plays cat and mouse 
with you He lets you run loose until you 
think youre shut of Him, and then, when you 
least expect it, He’s got you 

ELDER DANIELS Speak more respectful, 
Blanco—more reverent 

BLANCO [springing up and coming at him] 
Reverent! Who taught you your reverent 
cant? Not your Bible It says He cometh hke 
a thef m the mght—aye, hke a tmef—a 
horse-thief— 

ELDER DANIELS [shocked] Oh! 

BLANCO [overbearing him) And ws true 
Thats how He caught me and put my nech 
into the halter To spite me because I had 
no use for Him—because I hyed my own hfe 
m my own way, and would have no truch 
with His “Dont do this,” and “Xou mustnt 
do that,” and “Youll go to Hell if you do the 
other ” I gave Him the go-bye and did with- 
out Him all these years But He caught me 
out at last The laugh 1s with Him as far as 
hanging me goes [He thrusts his hands into 
Jus pockets and lounges moodily away from 
Daniels, to the table, where he sits facong the 
gury box] 

ELDER DANIELS Dont dare to put your theft 
on Him, man It was the Devil tempted you 
to steal the horse 

stanco Not a bit of 3t Neither God nor 
Devil tempted me to take the hose I tookit 
on my own He had a cleverer trick than that 
ready for me [He takes his hands out of his 
pockets and clenches lus fists} Gosh} When I 
think that I mght have been safe and fifty 
miles away by now with that horse, and here 
I am waiting to be hung up and filled with 
lead! What came to me? What made me such 
a fool? Thats what I want tohnow Thats the 
great secret 

ELDER DANIELS [at the opposite side of the 
table] Blanco the great secret now is, what 
did you do with the horse? 

BLANCO [striking the table nith his fist] May 
my hps be bhghted hke my soul 1f ever I tell 
that to you or any mortal man! They may 
roast me ahve or cut me to nbbons, but 
Strapper Kemp shall never have the laugh 
on me over that job Let them hang me Let 
them shoot So long as they are shooting a 
man and not a snivelling skunk and softy, I 
can stand up to them and take all they can 
give me—game 

ELDER pantets Dont be headstrong, 
Blanco Whats the use? [slyly] They might 
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let up on you 1f you put Strapper in the way 
of getting his brother’s horse back 

Bianco Not they Hanging’s too big a 
treat for them to give up a fair chance Ive 
done it myself Ive yelled with the dirtiest of 
them when a man no worse than myself was 
swung up Ive emptied my revolver into him, 
and persuaded myself that he deserved it 
and that I was domg justice with strong 
stern men Well, my turn’s come now Let 
the men I yelled at and shot at look up out 
of Hell and see the boys yelling and shooting 
at me as J swing up 

ELDER DANIELS Well, even if you want to 
be hanged 1s that any reason why Strapper 
shouldnt have his horse? I tell you I’m re- 
sponsible to him for 1t (Bending over the table 
and coaxing hum\ Act hke a brother, Blanco 
tell me what you done with it 

Bianco [shoréily, getting up and leaving the 
table} Never you mind what I done with it 
I was done out of it let that be enough for 
you 

ELDER DANIELS [ folloning hum] Then why 
dont you put us on to the man that done you 
out of it? 

BLANCO Because he’d be too clever for you, 
just as he was too clever for me 

ELDER DANIELS Make your mind easy about 
that, Blanco He wont be too clever for the 
boys and Sheriff Kemp if you put them on 
his trail 

Bianco Yes, he will It wasnt a man 

ELDER DANIELS Then what was 1t? 

BLANCO [pomteng upward| Him 

ELDER DANIELS Oh what a way to utter 
His holy name! 

BLANCO He done me out of ıt He meant 
to pay off old scores by brmging me here He 
means to win the deal and you cant stop Him 
Well, He’s made a fool of me, but He cant 
fnghten me I’m not going to beg off I'll 
fight off xf I get a chance I'll he off xf they 
cant get a witness against me But back down 
I never will, not if all the hosts of heaven 
come to snivel at me in white surplices and 
offer me my hfe ın exchange for an umble 
and a contrite heart 

ELDER DANIELS Youre not in your right 
mind, Blanco I'll tell em youre mad I be- 
heve theyll let you of on that [He makes for 
the door] 

BLANCO [sering lam, nath horror in hus eyes] 
Dont go dont leave me alone do you hear? 

ELDER DANIELS Has your conscience 
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brought you to this that youre afraid to be 
left alone in broad dayhght, hke a child in 
the dark 

BLANCO I’m afraid of Him and His tnchs 
When I have you to raise the devil in me— 
when I have people to shew off before and 
keep me game, I’m all nght, but Ive lost my 
nerve for beg alone since this morning It’s 
when youre alone that He takes His advan- 
tage He mght turn my head agam He 
mught send people to me—not real people 
perhaps [Sh:vereng] By God, I dont beheve 
that woman and the child were real I dont 
I never noticed them tl they were at my 
elbow 

ELDER DANIELS What woman and what 
child? What are you talking about? Have you 
been drinking too hard? 

BLANCO Never youmind Youve got to stay 
with me thats all, or else send someone else 
—someone rottener than yourself—to keep 
the devil in me Strapper Kemp will do Or 
a few of those scratching devils of women 

Strapper Kemp comes bach 

ELDER DANIELS [to Strapper| He’s gone off 
his head 

sTRaPPER Foung, more hhely. [Gomg past 
Damels and tallang to Blanco nose to nose| It’s 
no good we hang madmen here, and a good 
job too! ž 

BLANco [I feel safe with you, Strapper 
Youre one of the rottenest 

STRAPPER You know youre done, and that 
you may as well be hanged for a sheep as a 
lamb So talk away Ive got my witness, and 
I'll trouble you not to make a move towards 
her when she comes in to identify you 

BLANCO [retreating wn terror) A woman? She 
aint real néither 1s the clnld 

ELDER DANIELS He’s raving about a woman 
and a child I tell you he’s gone off his chump 

STRAPPER [calling to those ntthout] Shew the 
lady in there 

Feemy Evans comes in She 1s a young woman 
of 23 or 24, mith impudent manners, battered 
good looks, and dirty-fine dress 

ELDER DANIELS Morning, Feemy 

reeMy Morning, Elder [She passes on and 
shps her arm famutarly through Strapper’s} 

sTRAPPER Ever see him before, Feemy? 

reexny Thats the httle lot that was on your 
horse this mornmg,Strapper Nota doubt ofit 

BLANCO [zmplacably contemptuous] Go home 
and wash yourself, you slut 

FEEMY [reddening, and disengaging her arm 
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from Strapper’s| I’m clean enough to hang 
you, anyway [Goumg over to hum threateningly| 
Youre no true American man, to msult a 
woman hhe that 

Branco A woman! Oh Lord! You saw me 
on a horse, did you? 

FEEMY Yes, I did 

pianco Got up early on purpose to do it, 
didnt you? 

rrewy. NoJ didnt I stayed up late on a 
spree 

puanco I was on a horse, was I? 

FEEMY Yes you were, and if you deny 1t 
youre a har 

BLANCO [tfo Strapper} She saw a man on a 
horse when she was too drunk to tell whch 
was the man and which was the horse— 

FEEMY [brealing in| You he I wasnt drunk 
~—at least not as drunk as that 

BLANCO [zgnoring the wnterruption] —and you 
found a man without a horse Is aman on a 
horse the same as a man on foot? Yah! Take 
your witness away Who’s going to believe 
her? Throw her out on the dump Youve got 
to find that horse before you get a rope round 
my neck (He turns away from her comtemp- 
tuously, and sits at the table mith hs back to the 
gury box) 

reemy [following him] TR hang you, you 
dirty horse-thief, or not a man m this camp 
will ever get a word or a look from me agam 
Youre yust trash thats what you are White 
trash 

stanco And what are you, darling? What 
are you? Youre a worse danger to a town 
hhe this than ten horse-thieves 

FEEMY Mr Kemp will you stand by and 
hear me insulted in that low way? [To Blanco, 
spefully| Ui see you swung up and I'll see 
you cut down I'll see you high and I'll see 
you low, as dangerous as I am [He laughs] 
Oh you neednt try to brazen it out Youll 
look white enough before the boys are done 
with you 

Bianco You do me good, Feemy Stay by 
me to the end, wont you? Hold my hand to 
the last, and I'll die game [He puts out hes 
hand she strikes savagely atit, but he withdraws 
utain time and laughs at her discomfiture] 

FEEMY You— 

ELDER DANIELS Never mind hm, Feemy 
he’s not right in Ins head today [She recerves 
the assurance wuh comtemptuous moreduhty, 
and sits down on the step of the Sheriff's dass} 

Sheruf Kemp comes tn a stout man, ruth large 
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flat ears, and a neck thicker than his head 

ELDER DANIELS Mormng Shenff 

THE SHERIFF Mormng, Elder [Passeng on] 
Morning, Strapper [Passing on] Morning, 
Miss Evans [Stopping betneen Strapper and 
Blanco] Is this the prisoner? 

BLANCO [rising] Thats so Mormng, Shenff 

THE sHERIFF Mornmg You know, l 
suppose, that 1f youve stole a horse and the 
jury find agamst you, you wont have any 
time to settle your affairs Consequently, if 
you feel guilty, youd better settle em now 

sanco Affairs be damned! Ive got none 

THE sucrirF Well, are you m a proper 
state of mind? Has the Elder talked to you? 

BLANCO He has And I say xt’s against the 
law It’s torture thats what xt 1s 

ELDER DANIELS He’s not accountable He’s 
out of Ins mind, Shenff He’s not fit to go 
into the presence of his Maker 

THE SHERICF Youareamercful man, Elder, 
but you wont take the boys with you there 
[To Blanco} If it comes to hanging you, youd 
better for your own sake be hanged m a 
proper state of mmd than m an improper 
one But it wont make any difference to us 
make no mistake about that 

BLANCO Lord keep me wicked till I die! 
Now Ive sad my httle prayer I’m ready 
Not that I’m guilty, mind you, but this is a 
rotten town, dead certain to do the wrong 
thing 

THE SHERIFF You wont be asked to hve 
long in it, I guess [Zo Strapper] Got the 
witness all nght, Strapper? 

STRAPPER Yes, got everythng 

Branco Except the horse 

THE SHERIFF Whats that? Aint you got 
the horse? 

sTRAPPER No. He traded it before we 
overtook him, I guess But Feemy saw him 
on it 

Feemy She did 

STRAPPER Shall I call in the boys? 

Branco Just 2 moment, Shenff A good 
appearance 1s everything in a low-class place 
like this [He takes out a pocket comb and marror, 
and retires torards the dars to arrange his har) 

ELDER DANIELS Oh, think of your immortal 
soul, man, not of your foohsh face 

BLANCO I cant change my soul, Elder 3t 
changes me—sometimes Feemy I’m too 
pile Let me rub my cheeh against yours, 
darling 

FEEMY You he my color’s my own, such 
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as 161s And a pretty color youll be when 
youre hung white and shot red 

BLaxco Aint she spiteful, Shenff? 

THE SHERIFF Time’s wasted on you [To 
Strapper] Go and see 3f the boys are ready 
Some of them were short of cartridges, and 
went down to the store to buy them They 
may as well have their fun, and itll be shorter 
for him : 

STRAPPER Young Jack has brought a box- 
ful up Theyre all ready 

THE SHERIFF [going to the dais and addressing 
Blanco\ Your place 1s at the bar there Take 
1t [Blanco bons tronically and goes to the bar] 
Miss Evans youd best sit at the table [She 
does so, at the corner nearest the bar The Elder 
takes the opposite corner The Sheriff takes his 
char) All ready, Strapper 

STRAPPER [at the door| All in to begin 

The crond comes in and fills the court Babsy, 
Jessie, and Emma come to the Sheriff's right, 
Hannah and Lotte to his left 

THE SHERIFF Silence there The jury will 
take their places as usual [They do so] 

BLANCO I challenge this jury, Sherff 

THE FOREMAN Do you, by Gosh? 

THE SHERIFF On what ground? 

Bianco On the general ground that it’s a 
rotten jury [Laughter] 

THE SHERIFF Thats not a lawful ground of 
challenge 

THE FOREMAN It’s a lawful ground for me 
to shoot yonder skunk at sight, first time I 
meet him, if he survives this tral 

Bianco I challenge the Foreman because 
he’s prejudiced 

THE FOREMAN Isay you he We mean to 
hang you, Blanco Posnet, but you will be 
hanged farr 

THE JURY Hear, hear! 

STRAPPER [žo the Sheriff] George this 1s rot 
How can you get an unprejudiced jury 1f the 
prisoner starts by tellmg them theyre all 
rotten? If theres any prejudice agaist hım 
he has himself to thank for ıt 

THE Boys Thats so Of course he has 
Insulting the court! Challenge be jggered! 
Gag him 

NESTOR [a guryman mith a long white beard, 
drunk, the oldest man present| Besides, Shenff, 
I go so far as to say that the man that 1s not 
prejudiced against a horse-thief 1s not fit to 
sit on a jury in this town 

THE Boys Right Bully for you, Nestor! 
Thats the straight truth Of course he aint 
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Hear, hear! 

THE SHERIFF That ıs no doubt true, old 
man Sùl, you must get as unprejudiced as 
youcan The cnitter has a right to his chance, 
such as he is So now go right ahead If the 
prisoner dont hke this jury, he should have 
stole a horse ın another town, for this ıs all 
the jury he'll get here 

THE FOREMAN Thats so, Blanco Posnet 

THE SHERIFF [To Blanco) Dont you be 
uneasy You will get justice here It may be 
rough justice, but it 1s justice 

BLANCO What 1s justice? 

THE SHERIFF Hanging horse-thieves is 
justice, so now you know Now then weve 
wasted- enough tme Hustle with your 
witness there, will you? 

BLANCO [endignantly bringing down his fist on 
the bar| Swear the jury A rotten Sheriff you 
are not to know that the jury’s got to be 
sworn 

THE FOREMAN [galled] Be swore for you! 
Not hkely What do you say, old son? 

NESTOR [deliberately and solemnly| I say 
Gurry"! 

THE Boys [tumuliuously rushing at Blanco\ 
Thats ıt Guilty, guilty Take hım out and 
hang him He’s found guilty Fetch a rope 
Up with hım [They are about to drag him 

from the bar) 

THE SHERIEF [reseng, pistol in hand) Hands 
off that man Hands off him, I say, Squinty, 
or I drop you, and would if you were my 
own son [Dead silence] I’m Sheriff here, and 
it’s for me to say when he may lawfully be 
hanged [They release him] 

Bianco As the actor says in the play, “a 
Damel come to judgment ” Rotten actor he 
was, too 

THE SHERIFF Elder Damels ıs come to 
judgment all nght, my lad Elder the floor 
isyours [The Elder rises] Give your evidence 
The truth and the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God 

ELDER DANIELS Shenff let me off this I 
didnt ought to swear away this man’s hfe 
He and ĮI are, m a manner of speaking, 
brothers 

THE SHERIFF It does you credit, Elder 
every man here will acknowledge it But 
rehgion 1s one thmg law 1s another In 
religion we're all brothers In law we cut our 
brother off when he steals horses 

THE FOREMAN Besides, you neednt hang 
hım, you know Theres plenty of willing 
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hands to take that job off your conscience 
So np ahead, old son 

STRAPPER Youre accountable to me for the 
horse until you clear yourself, Elder remem- 
ber that 

pianco Out with it, you fool 

ELDER DANIELS You might own up, Blanco, 
as far as my evidence goes Everybody hnows 
I borrowed one of the Sheriff’s horses from 
Strapper because my own’s gone lame Every- 
body knows you arrived in the town yester- 
day and put up m my house Everybody 
knows that in the mornmg the horse was 
gone and you were gone 

BLANCO [in @ forensic manner] Shenff the 
Elder, though known to you and to all here 
as no brother of mime and the rottenest har 
m this town, 1s speaking the truth for the 
first time in his hfe as far as what he says 
about me is concerned As to the horse, I 
say nothing, except that ıt was the rottenest 
horse you ever tried to sell 

THE sueriFF How do you know it was a 
rotten horse 1f you didnt steal it? 

sianco I dont hnow ofmy own knowledge 
I only argue that if the horse had been 
worth its keep you wouldnt have lent it to 
Strapper, and Strapper wouldnt have lent it 
to this eloquent and venerable ram (Sup- 
pressed laughter} And now I ash him this 
[To the Elder] Did we or did we not have a 
quarrel last evening about a certain article 
that was left by my mother, and that I con- 
sidered I had a nght to more than you? 
And did you say one word to me about the 
horse not belonging to you? 

ELDER DANIELS Why should I? We never 
said a word about the horse at all How was 
i to know what it was in your mind to do? 

Bianco Bear witness all that I had a nght 
to take a horse from him without stealing to 
make up for what he demed me I am no 
thief But you havnt proved yet that I took 
the horse Strapper Kemp had I the horse 
when you took me or had I not? 

STRAPPER No, nor you hadnt a ralway 
tram neither But Feemy Evans saw you 
pass on the horse at four o’cloch twenty-five 
miles from the spot where I tooh you at 
seven on the road to Pony Harbor Did you 
walk twenty-five mies m three hours? That 
80, Feemy? ch? 

FEEMY Thats so At four I saw lum [To 
Blanco] Thats done for you 

THE SHERIFF You say you saw him on my 
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horse ? 

Feemy I did 

Banco And I ate xt, I suppose, before 
Strapper fetched up with me [Suddenly and 
dramatically} Sherif I accuse Feemy of m- 
moral ielations with Strapper 

reewy Oh you har! 

BLANCO [I accuse the fair Euphemia of m- 
moral relations wth every man im this town, 
meluding yourself, Sheriff I say this is a 
conspiracy to kill me between Feemy and 
Strapper because I wouldnt touch Teemy 
with a pair of tongs I say you darent hang 
any white man on the word of a woman of 
bad character I stand on the honor and 
virtue of my American manhood I say that 
she’s not had the oath, and that you darent 
for the honor of the town give her the oath 
because her hps would blaspheme the holy 
Bible 2f they touched it I say thats the law, 
and if you are a proper United States Shenff 
and not a low-down lyncher, youll hold up 
the law and not letit be dragged in the mud 
by your brother’s kept woman ; 

Great excitement among the women The men 
much pussled 

gessig Thats nght She didnt ought to be 
let kiss the Booh 

ewwa How could the kke of her tell the 
truth? 

Bassy It would be an insult to every 
respectable woman here to believe her 

FEEMY It’s easy to be respectable with 
nobody ever offering you a chance to be 
anything else 

THE WOMEN [clamoring all together] Shut up, 
you hussy Youre a disgrace How dare you 
open your lips to answer your betters? Hold 
your tongue and learn your place, miss You 
painted slut! Whip her out of the town! 

THE SHERIFF Silence Do you hear Silence 
[The clamor ceases} Did anyone else see the 
prisoner with the horse’ 

FEEMY [ passonately] Aint I good enough? 

pansy No Youre dirt thats what you are 

FEEMY And you— 

THE SHERIFF Silence Ths tralis a man’s 
Job, and if the women forget their sex they 
can go out or be put out Strapper and Miss 
Evans you cant have it two ways You can 
run straight, or you can run gay, so to speak, 
but you cant run both ways together There 
1s also a strong feeling among the men of 
ths town that a lme should be drawn be- 
tween those that are straght wives and 
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mothers and those that are, ın the words of 
the Book of Books, takıng the prmrose path 
We dont wish to be hard on any woman, and 
most of us have a personal regard for Miss 
Evans for the sake of old times, but theres 
no getting out of the fact that she has 
private reasons for wishing to oblige Strapper, 
and that—f she will excuse my saying so— 
she 1s not what I might call morally particu- 
lar as to what she does to oblge hm There- 
fore I ask the prisoner not to drive us to give 
Miss Evans the oath I ask him to tell us 
fair and square, as a man who has but a few 
moments between him and eternity, what he 
done with my horse 

THE Boys Hear, hear! Thats nght Thats 
far. That does ıt Now Blanco Own up 

BLANCO Sheriff you touch me home This 
1s a rotten world, but there 1s still one thing 
in 1t that remains sacred even to the rottenest 
of us, and that is a horse 

THE Boys Good Well said, Blanco Thats" 
straight 

BLANCO You have a nght to your horse, 
Shenff. and if I could put you ım the way of 
getting 1t back, I would. But xf I had that 
horse I shouldnt be here As I hope to be 
saved, Sheriff—or rather as I hope to be 
damned, for I have no taste for pious com- 
pany and no talent for playmg the harp—I 
know no more of that horse’s whereabouts 
than you do yourself 

STRAPPER Who did you trade hmm to? 

BLANCO I did not trade hm I got nothmg 
for hm or by him I stand here with a rope 
round my neck for the want of hm When 
you took me, did I fight hke a thief or run 
hke a thef, and was there any sign of a 
horse on me or near me? 

STRAPPER You were looking at a rainbow 
hke a damned silly fool instead of keeping 
your wits about you, and we stole up on you 
and had you tight before you could draw a 
bead on us 

THE SHERIFF That dont sound lke good 
sense What would he look at a rambow 
for? 

Bianco I'll tell you Shenff I was looking 
at ıt because there was something written 
on it? 

sHERIFF How do you mean written on 1t? 

Bianco The words were “Ive got the 
cinch on you this hme Blanco Posnet ” Yes, 
Sheriff, 1 saw those words ım green on the 
red streak of the rainbow, and as I saw them 
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I felt Strapper’s grab on my arm andSquinty’s 
on my pistol 

THE FOREMAN He’s shamnun mad thats 
what he is Aint it about tme to gne a ver- 
dict and have a bit of fun, Shenff? 

THE Boys Yes, lets have a verdict We're 
wasting the whole afternoon Cut it short 

THE SHERIFF [making up his mand] Swear 
Feemy Evans, Elder She dont need to 
touch the Book Let her say the words 

FEEMy Worse people than me has kissed 
that Book. What wrong Ive done, most of 
you went shares in Ive to lve, havnt I? 
same as the rest of you However, it makes 
no odds to me, I guess the truth 1s the truth 
and a he is a he, on the Book or off it 

sassy Do as youre told Who are you, to 
be let talk about 1t? 

THE SHERIFF Silence there I tell you Sail 
ahead Elder 

ELDER DANIELS Feemy Evans do you swear 
to tell the truth and the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God 

FEEMY I do, so help me— 

SHERIFF Thats enough Now, on your oath, 
did you see the prisoner on my horse this 
morning on the road to Pony Harbor? 

FEEMY On my oath— [Disturbance and 
cronding at the door} 

AT THE DOOR Now then, now then! Where 
are you shovin to? Whats up® Order in court 
Chuck him out Silence You cant come m 
here Keep back. 

Strapper rushes to the door and forces his way 
out 

SHERIFF [savagely] Whats this noise? Cant 
you keep quiet there? Is this a Shenff’s court 
or is it a saloon? 

Bianco Dont interrupt a lady im the act 
of hangmg a gentleman Wheres your 
manners? ~- 

FEEMY TIl hang you, Blanco Posnet Iwill 
I wouldnt for fifty dollars I hadnt seen you 
this morning I'll teach you to be erval to me 
next time, for all I’m not good enough to 
kıss the Book 

BLANCO Lord keep me wicked ùll I de! 
I’m game for anything while youre spithng 
dirt at me, Feemy 

RENEWED TUMULT AT THE DOOR Here, whats 
this? Fire them out Not me Who are you 
that I should get out of your way? Oh stow 
xt Well, she cant come in What woman? 
What horse? Whats the good of shoving libe 
that? Who says? No! you dont say! 
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THE SHERIFF Gentlemen of the Vigilance 
Committee clear that doorway Out with 
with them in the name of the law 

sTRAPPER [nithoutl] Hold hard, George [At 
the door| Theyve got the horse [He comes in, 
followed by Waggoner Jo, an elderly carter, 
who crosses the court to the gury sede Strapper 
pushes hes nay to the Sheriff and speaks privately 
to hem} 

THE Boys What! No! Got the horse! Shenff’s 
horse! Who took it, then? Where? Get out 
Yes it 1s, sure I tell you itis It’s the horse 
all nght enough Rot Go and look By 
Gum! 

THE SHERIFF [t0 Sirapper) You dont say! 

STRAPPER It’s here, I tell you 

WAGGONER so It’s here all right enough, 
Shenf 

sTRAPPER And theyve got the thief too 

ELDER DANIELS Then 1t aint Blanco ' 

stRAPPER No yt’s a woman [Blanco yells 
and covers his eyes miih his hands) 

THE WHOLE CROWD A woman! 

THE sHERIFF Well, fetch her m [Strapper 
goes out The Sheriff continues, to Feemy] And 
what do you mean, you lying jade, by put- 
ting up ths story on us about Blanco? 

FEENY I amt put up no story on you This 
1s a plant you see if it isnt 

Strapper returns nth a noman Her expres- 
ston af intense grief silences them as they crane 
over one another's heads to see her Strapper takes 
her to the corner of the table The Elder moves 
up to make room for her 

Bianco [terrified] Shenff that woman aint 
real You take care That woman will make 
you do what you never intended Thats the 
rambow woman Thats the woman that 
brought me to this 

THE SHERIFF Shut your mouth, will you 
Youve got the horrors [To the woman] Now 
you Who are you? and what are you doing 
with a horse that doesnt belong to you? 

THE WOMAN I took xt to save my child’s 
hfe I thought ıt would get me to a doctor 
m tme The child was choking with croup 

BLANCO [siranglıng, and trying to laugh) A 
httle choker thats the word for hm His 
choking wasnt real wait and see mine [He 
feels las neck mith a sob) 

THE SHERIFF Wheres the child? 

STRAPPER On Pug Jackson’s bench ın his 
shed He’s makm a coffin for it 

BLANCO [mith a horrible convulsion of the 
throat—frantically| Dead! The httle Judas 
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kad! The child I gave my life for! [He breaks 
into hideous laughter} 

THE SHERIFF (Jarred beyond endurance by the 
sound) Hold your noe, will you? Shove his 
neckerchief into bis mouth if he dont stop 
{To the woman] Dont you mind hım, maam 
he’s mad with drink and devilment I sup- 
pose theres no fake about this, Strapper 
Who found her? 

WAGGONER JO I did, Shenff Theres no fahe 
about it I came on her on the track round 
by Red Mountain She was settin on the 
ground with the dead body on her lap, 
stupid-hhe The horse was grazm on the 
other side o the road 

THE SHERIFF [puzzled] Well, this 1s blamed 
queer [To the woman) What call had you to 
take the horse from Elder Daniels’ stable to 
find a doctor? Theres a doctor in the very 
next house 

Bianco [mopping his dabbled red crest and 
trying to be trontcally gay| Story simply wont 
wash, my angel You got it from the man 
that stole the horse He gave it to you 
because he was a softy and went to bits 
when you played off the sick Ind on him 
Well, I guess that clears me I’m not that 
sort Catch me putting my neck in a noose 
for anybody’s kid! 

THE FOREMAN Dont you go putting her up 
to what to say She said she took it 

THE WOMAN Yes I took 1t from a man that 
met me I thought God sent him to me I 
rode here joyfully thinking so all the time to 
myself Then I noticed that the child was 
hhe lead ın my arms God would never have 
been so cruel as to send me the horse to 
disappomt me hke that 

BLANCO Just what He would do 

srraprper We aint got nothin to do with 
that Ths is the man, amt he? [panting to 
Blanco] 

THE WOMAN [pulling herself together after 
looking scaredly at Blanco, and then at the 
Sheriff and at the gury] No 

THE FOREMAN You he 

THESHERIEF Youve got to tell us the truth 
Thats the law, you know 

THE woman The man looked a bad man 
He cursed me, and he cursed the child God 
forgive him! But something came over him 
I was desperate I put the child in his arms, 
and it got its httle fingers down his neck and 
called him Daddy and tmed to kiss him, for 
1t was not nght in its head with the fever 
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He said it was a httle Judas kad, and that 1t 
was betraying him with a hiss and that he’d 
swing for it And then he gave me the horse, 
and went away crymg and laughmg and 
singing dreadful dirty wicked words to hymn 
tunes hke as 1f he had seven devils in him 

STRAPPER She’s lying Give her the oath, 
George o 

THE SHERIFF Go easy there Youre a smart 
boy, Strapper, but youre not Shenff yet 
This 1s my job You just wait I submit that 
we're m a difficulty here If Blanco was the 
man the lady cant as a white woman, give 
him away She oughtnt to be put in the posi- 
tion of haying either to give him away or 
commit perjury On the other hand we dont 
want a horse-chief to get off through a lady’s 
delicacy 

THE FOREMAN No we dont, and we dont 
intend he shall Not while I am foreman of 
this jury 

BLANCO [7th intense expression] A rotten 
foreman! Oh, what a rotten foreman! 

THE SHERIFF Shutup will you Providence 
shows us a way out here Two women saw 
Blanco with a horse One has a delicacy 
about saying so The other will excuse me 
saying that delicacy 1s not her strongest holt 
She can give the necessary witness Feemy 
Evans youve taken the oath You saw the 
man that took the horse 

FEEWY I dd And he was a low-down 
rotten drunken lyimg hound that would go 
further to hurt a woman any day than to 
help her And if he ever did a good action it 
was because he was too drunk to know what 
he was domg So it’s no harm to hang him 
She said he cursed her and went away 
blaspheming and singing things that were 
not fit for the child to hear 

BLANCO [troubled] I didnt mean them for 
the child to hear, you venomous devil 

THE SHERIFF All thats got nothing to do 
with us The question you have to answer 1s, 
was that man Blanco Posnet? 

THE WOMAN No I say no I swear it 
Shenff dont hang that man oh dont You 
may hang me instead 1f you hke Iye nothing 
to hve for now You darent take her word 
agamst mme She never had a child I can 
see 1t m her face 

FEEMY [stung to the quck] I can hang um 
mm spite of you, anyhow Much good your 
child is to you now, lying there on Pug 
Jackson’s bench! 7 
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BLANco [rushing at her mith a shriek] 11 
twist your heart out of you for that [They 
seze lum before he can reach her] 

FEEWY [mocking him as he struggles to get at 
her] Ha, ha, Blanco Poet You cant touch 
me, and I can hang you Ha, ha! Oh, I'll do 
for you I'll twist your heart and IN twist 
your neck [He zs dragged back to the bar and 
leans on it, gasping and exhausted} Give me 
the oath agam, Elder TH settle hım And 
do you [to the noman) take your sıchly face 
away from ın front of me 

STRAPPER Just turn your back on her 
there, will you? 

THE Wosa God knows I dont want to see 
her commut murder [She folds her shanl over 
her head} 

THE SHERIFF Now, Miss Evans cut it 
short Was the prisoner the man you saw 
this mornmg or was he not? Yes or no 

FEEMY [a litile hystervcally] Vl tell you fast 
enough Dont think I’m a softy - 

THE SHERIFF [loseng patience] Here weve 
had enough of this You tell the truth, Feemy 
Evans, and let us have no more of your hp 
Was the prisoner the man or was he not? 
On your oath? 

FEEwy On my oath as I’m a living woman 
— [finching| Oh God! he felt the hittle child’s 
hands on his neck—I cant [bursting mio a 
flood of tears and scolding at the other noman] 
It’s you with your smvelling face that has 
put me off it [Desperately] No 1t wasnt him 
I only said ıt out of sprte because he msulted 
me May I be struck dead 1f I ever saw him 
with the horse! 

Everybody drans a long breath Dead silence 

BLANCO [zchispering at her] Softy! Cry-baby! 
Landed hhe me! Domg what you never 
intended! [Taking up lus hat and speaking ın 
hus ordinary tone| I presume I may go now, 
Shenff 

stRAPPER Here, hold hard 

-THE FOREMAN Not if we know it, you 
dont 

rue Boxs [barring the ray to the door] You 
stay where you are Stop a bit, stop a bit 
Dont you be m such a hurry Dont let him 
go Not much 

Blanco stands motionless, his eye fixed, think- 
ing hard, and apparently deaf to what ts going 
on 

THE SHERIFF [rising solemnly] Silence there 
Wart a bit I take it that if the Shenff 1s 
satasfied and the owner of the horse 1s satis- 
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fied, theres no more to be said J have had to 
remark on former occasions that what 1s 
wrong with this court is that theres too 
many Shenffs m ıt Today there ıs gomg to 
be one, and only one, and that one is your 
humble servant I call that to the notice of 
the Foreman of the jury, and also to the 
notice of young Strapper I am also the 
owner of the horse Does any man say I am 
not? [Silence] Very well, then In my opimion, 
to commandeer a horse for the purpose of 
getting a dying child to a doctor 1s not steal- 
mg, provided, as in the present case, that the 
horse 1s returned safe and sound I rule that 
there has been no theft 

nestor That ant the law 

THE SHERIFF I fine you a dollar for con- 
tempt of court, and will collect 1t myself off 
you as you leave the building And as the 
boys have been disappointed of ther natural 
sport, I shall give them a little fun by stand- 
img outside the door and taking up a collec- 
tion for the bereaved mother of the late kid 
that shewed up Blanco Posnet 

tHE Boys A collection Oh, I say! Calls 
that sport? Is this a mothers’ meeting? Well, 
TH be pggered! Where does the sport come 
m? 

THE SHERIFF [continuing] The sport comes 
m, my frends, not so much ın contribut- 
mg asın seemg others fork out Thus each 
contributes to the general enjoyment, and 
all contribute to his Blanco Posnet you go 
free under the protection of the Vigilance 
Committee for just long enough to get you 
out of this town, which ıs not a healthy place 
for you As you are m a hurry, TH sell you 
the horse at a reasonable figure Now, boys, 
let nobody go out till I get to the door The 
court 1s adjourned [He goes out} 

STRAPPER [čo Feemy, as he goes to the door] 
I’m done with you Do you hear? I’m done 
with you [He goes out sulkily] 

reemy [calling after hum} Asif I cared about 
a stmgy brat lke you! Go back to the 
freckled maypole you left for me youve 
been fretting for her long enough 

THE FOREMAN [To Blanco, on his way out} 
A man hke you makes me sich Just sick 
{Blanco makes no sign The Foreman spits dis- 
gustedly, and follows Strapper out The Jurymen 
leave the box, except Nestor, who collapses in a 
drunken sleep} 

BLANCO [Suddenly rushing from the bar to the 
table and jumping up on tt] Boys, I’m going to 
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preach you a sermon on the moral of this 
day’s proceedings 

THE ROYS [crowding round lum] Yes lets 
have a sermon Go ahead, Blanco Silence 
for Elder Blanco Tune the organ Let us 
pray 

NESTOR [staggering out of kis sleep) Never 
hold up your head im this town agam I’m 
done with you 

BLANCO [pointing tmexorably to Nestor] 
Drunk m church Disturbing the preacher 
Hand him out a 

THE BOYS [chiwying Nestor out) Now, Nestor, 
outside Outside, Nestor Out you go Get 
your subscription ready for the Shenff Shid- 
doo, Nestor 

nestor Afraid to be hanged! Afraid to be 
hanged! [At the door] Coward! [He ts thrown 
out] 

puaNco Dearly beloved brethren— 

a soy Same to you, Blanco [Laughter] 

BLANCO And many of them Boys this is a 
rotten world 

ANOTHER Boy Lord have merey on us, 
miserable smners [More laughter] 

sianco [Forcbly| No thats where youre 
wrong Dont flatter yourselves that youre 
muserable simmers Am I a miserable sinner? 
No I’m a fraud and a failure I started in to 
þe a bad man hhe the rest of you You all 
started m to be bad men or you wouldnt be 
inthisyumped-up, jerhed-off, hospital-turned- 
out camp that calls atself a town I took the 
broad path because I thought I was a man 
and not a smvelling canting turmng-the- 
other-cheek apprentice angel serving his 
tme in a vale of tears They talked Christ- 
anity to us on Sundays, but when they really 
meant business they told us never to take 
a blow without giving 1t back, and to get 
dollars When they talked the golden rule 
to me, Į just looked at them asf they werent 
there, and spat But when they told me to 
try to hve my hfe so that I could always look 
my fellowman straght m the eye and tell 
hm to go to hell, that fetched me 

THE Boys Quite nght Good Bully for 
you, Blanco, old son Right good sense too 
Aha-a-ah! 

BLANCO Yes, but whats come of it all? Am 
I a real bad man? a man of game and gnt? a 
man that does what he hkes and goes over 
or through other people to his own gam? or 
am I a snvelling cry-baby that let a horse 
hs hfe depended on be took from him by a 
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woman, and then sat on the grass looking 
at the rainbow and let himself be took like a 
hare in a trap by Strapper Kemp a lad whose 
back I or any grown man here could break 
against his knee? I’m a rottener fraud and 
failure than the Elder here And youre all as 
rotten as me, or youd have lynched me 

a Boy Anything to oblige you, Blanco 

ANoTHER We can doit yetif you feel really 
bad about ıt 

BLANCO No the devil’s gone out of you 
We're all frauds Theres none of us real good 
and none of us real bad 

ELDER DAMIELS Thereis One above, Blanco 

BLANco What do you know about Him? 
you that always talk as if He never did any- 
thing without asking your rotten leave first? 
Why did the child die? Tell me that if you 
can He cant have wanted to kill the child 
Why did He make me go soft on the child xf 
He was going hard on 1t Himself? Why should 
He go hard on the innocent hid and go soft 
on a rotten thing hke me? Why did I go soft 
myself? Why did the Shenff go soft? Why 
did Feemy go soft? Whats this game that 
upsets our game? For seems to me theres 
two games bem played Our game is a rotten 
game that makes me feel I’m dirt and that 
youre all as rotten dirt as me T’other game 
may be asilly game, butit aintrotten When 
the Shenff played it he stopped being rotten 
When Feemy played ıt the paint nearly 
dropped off her face When I played 1t I 
cursed myself for a fool, but I lost the rotten 
feel all the same 

ELDER DANIELS It was the Lord speaking 
to your soul, Blanco 

Bianco Oh yes you know all about the 
Lord, dont you? Youre in the Lord’s confi- 
dence He wouldnt for the world do anything 
to shock you, would He, Boozy dear? Yah! 
What about the croup? It was early days 
when He made the croup, I guess It was the 
best He could think of then, but when 1% 
turned out wrong on His hands He made you 
and me to fight the croup for him You bet 
He didnt make us for nothmg, and He 
wouldnt have made us at all if He could 
have done His work without us By Gum, 
that must be what we're for! He'd never 
have made us to be rotten drunken black- 
guards hke me, and good-for-nothing mps 
hke Feemy He made me because He had a 
job for me He let me run loose til the job 
was ready, and then I had to come along and 
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do 1t, hanging or no hanging And I tell you 
it didnt feel rotten it felt bully, just bully 

Anyhow, I got the rotten feel off me for a 
minute of my hfe, and I'll go through fire 
to get 1t off me agam Look here! which of 
you will marry Feemy Evans? 

THE Boys [uproarously] Who speaks first? 
Who'll marry Feemy? Come along, Jack. 
Nows your chance, Peter Pass along a 
husband for Feemy Oh my! Feemy! 

FEEMY [shortly] Keep your tongue off me, 
will you? 

BLANCO Feemy was a rose of the broad 
path, wasnt she? You all thought her the 
champion bad woman of this district Well, 
she’s a failure as a bad woman, and I’m a 
failure as a bad man So let Brother Daniels 
marry us to keep all the rottenness m the 
farmly What do you say, Feemy? 

FEEMY Thank you, but when I marry I'll 
marry a man that could do a decent action 
without surprising himself out of his senses 
Youre hke a child with a new toy you and 
your bit of human kindness! 

THE woman How many would have done 
it with ther life at stake? 

FEEMY Oh well, 1f youre so much taken 
with him, marry him yourself Youd be what 
people call a good wife to lum, wouldnt 
you? 

THE Woman I was a good wife to the child’s 
father I dont think any woman wants to be 
a good wife twice in her hfe I want some- 
body to be a good husband to me now 

Bianco Any offer, gentlemen, on that 
understanding? [The boys shake ther heads} 
Oh, it’s a rotten game, our game Heres a 
real good woman, and she’s had enough of 
it, findmg that it only led to bemg put 
upon 

HANNAH Well, xf there was nothing wrong 
in the world there wouldnt be anything left 
for us to do, would there? 

ELDER DANIELS Be of good cheer, brothers 
Seek the path 

BLANCO No No more paths No more 
broad and narrow No more good and bad 
Theres no good and bad, but by Jiminy, 
gents, theres a rotten game, and theres a 
great game I played the rotten game, but 
the great game was played on me, and now 
Tm for the great game every tme Amen 
Gentlemen let us adjourn to the saloon I 
stand the dmnks [He jumps down from the 
table] 
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THE Boys Right you are, Blanco Drinks 
round Come along, boys Blanco’s standing 
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rerny Get along, you blackguard 
BLaxco It’s come over me again, same as 


Right along to the Elder’s Hurrah! [They | when the kid touched me, same as when you 


rush out, dragging ihe Elder nith them} 
BLANco [to Feemy, offering jas hand] Shake, 
Feemy 


swore a lie to save my neck 
reetty Oh well, here [They shake hands] 
THE END 


XVM 


MISALLIANCE 
1910 


Johnny Tarleton, an ordinary young business 
man of thirty or less, 1s taking lus weekly Friday 
to Tuesday in the house of his father, John 
Tarleton, who has made a great deal of money 
out of Tarleton’s Undernear The house ts n 
Surrey, on the slope of Hindhead, and Johnny, 
reclining, novel in hand, in a sninging chair mith 
a httle awmng above tt, 1s enshrined m a spacious 
half hemsphere of glass which forms a pavilion 
commanding the garden, and, beyond 11, a barren 
but lovely landscape of hill profile mith fir trees, 
commons of brachen and gorse, and wonderful 
cloud pictures 

The glass pamhon springs from a bridgelihe 
arch an the wall of the house, through which one 
comes into a big hall mth tiled flooring, which 
suggests that the proprietor’s noon of domestic 
luxury ıs founded on the lounges of week-end 
hotels The arch ts not quite in the centre of the 
wall There ts more wall to Johnny’s right than 
to his left, and thes space ts occuped by a hat 
rach and umbrella stand tn which tennes rackets, 
white parasols, caps, Panama hats, and other 
summery arucles are bestoned Just through the 
arch at thes corner stands a new portable Turkish 
bath, recently unpacked, nth its crate beside it, 
and on the crate the drawn natls and the hammer 
used in unpacking Near the crate are open boxes 
of garden games bowls and croquet Nearly ın 
the middle of the glass wall of the pavilon ts a 
door gwing on the garden, mith a couple of steps 
to surmount the hot-water pipes which skirt the 
glass At intervals round the pavilion are marble 
pillars mith specimens of Viennese pottery on 
them, very flamboyant ın colour and florid im 
design Between them are folded garden chairs 
flung anyhow against the mpes In the side walls 
are tro doors one near the hat stand, leading to 
ihe interior of the house, the other on the opposite 
side and at the other end, leading to the vestibule 


There ts no sold furniture except a sideboard 
which stands against the wall between the vestt- 
bule door and the pavilon, a small writing table 
nith blotter, rach for telegram forms and 
stationery, and a wastepaper basket, standing 
out in the hall near the sideboard, and a lady’s 
morktable, ntth ino chairs at ut, towards the 
other side of the lounge The writing table has 
also tno chairs atat On the sideboard there 1s a 
tantalus, liqueur bottles, a syphon, a glass jug 
of lemonade, tumblers, and every conuentence for 
casual drinking Also a plate of sponge cakes, 
and a hughly ornate punchborl wn the same style 
as the keramec display wm the pavilton Wicker 
chars and little bamboo tables mith ash trays and 
boxes of matches on them are scattered in all 
directions In the pavilion, which ıs flooded mih 
sunshine, 1s the elaborate patent sning seat and 
awning in which Johnny recknes nith kes novel 
There are tno micher chairs right and left of 
hum 

Beniley Summerhays, one of those smallish, 
thenskinned youths, who from 17 to'70 retain un- 
altered the mental ars of the later and the 
physical appearance of the earher age, appears 
wn the garden and comes through the glass door 
inio the pavthon He ıs unmistakably a grade 
above Johnny socially, and though he looks sensi- 
tive enough, hes assurance and hus high voice are 
a little exasperating 

gounny Hallo! Wheres your luggage? 

BENTLEY I left at at the station Ive walked 
up from Haslemere [He goes to the hat stand 
and hangs up his hat} 

sounny [shortly] Oh! And whos to fetch 1t? 

BENTLEY Dont know Dont care Provid- 
ence, probably If not, your mother will have 
it fetched 

sounny Not her business, exactly, 1s 1t? 

BENTLEY [returning to the pavilion} Of course 
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not Thats why one loves her for domg it 
Look here chuck away your silly week-end 
novel, and talk to a chap After a week in 
that filthy office my brain is simply blue- 
mouldy Lets argue about something mtel- 
lectual [He throws lumself into the micher char 
on Johnny’s right] 

JOHNNY [straightening up in the swng mith 
a yell of protest} No Now seriously, Bunny, 
Ive come down here to have a pleasant week- 
end, and Pm not gomg to stand your con- 
founded arguments If you want to argue, 
get out of this and go over to the Congrega- 
tionalist mimster’s Hes a nailer at arguing 
He hkes at 

BENTLEY You cant argue with a person 
when his hvelihood depends on his not letting 
you convert him And would you mind not 
calling me Bunny? My name ıs Bentley 
Summerhays, which you please 

jJounny Whats the matter with Bunny? 

BENTLEY It puts me in a false position 
Have you ever considered the fact that I was 
an afterthought? 

sounny An afterthought? What do you 
mean by that? 

BENTLEY I— 

sounny No, stop I dont want to know It’s 
only a dodge to start an argument 

-BENTLEY Dont be afraid 1t wont overtaa 
your bram My father was 44 when I was 
born My mother was 41 There was twelve 
years between me and the next eldest I was 
unexpected I was probably umntentional 
My brothers and sisters are not the least 
hke me Theyre the regular thing that you 
always get in the first batch from young 
parents quite pleasant, ordinary, do-the- 
regular-thing sort all body and no brains, 
hke you 

sJounny Thank you 

BENTLEY Dont mention it, old chap Now 
I’m different By the time I was boin, the 
old couple knew something So I came out 
all brains and no more body than1s absolutely 
necessary I am really a good deal older 
than you, though you were born ten years 
sooner Everybody feels that when they hear 
us talk, consequently, though it’s quite 
natural to hear me calling you Johnny, it 
sounds ridiculous and unbecoming for you 
to call me Bunny [He rises] 

jounny Does it, by George? You stop me 
doing 1 1f you can thats all 

BENTLEY If you go on doing 1t after Ive 
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asked you not, youll feel an awful swine [He 
strolls away carelessly to the sideboard mith Ins 
eye on the sponge-cahes| At least I should, but 
I suppose youre not so particular 

JOHNNY [rising vengefully and following 
Bentley, who rs forced to turn and listen} I'll tell 
you what it 1s, my boy you want a good 
talking to, and I’m going to give it to you 
If you thmk that because your father’s a 
K CB, and you want to marry my sister, 
you can make yourself as nasty as you please 
and say what you hke, youre mistaken Let 
me tell you that except Hypatia, not one 
person in this house 1s in favor of her marry- 
ing you, and I dont believe shes happy about 
it herself The match isnt settled yet dont 
forget that Youre on tral ın the office be- 
cause the Governor isnt giving his daughter 
money for an idle man to hve on her Youre 
on trial here because my mother thinks a 
gil should know what a man is hke in the 
house before shé marnes him Thats been 
going on for two months now, and whats the 
result? Youve got yourself thoroughly dıs- 
hked m the office, and youre getting your- 
self thoroughly dishked here, all through 
your bad manners and your conceit, and the 
damned impudence you think clever 

BENTLEY [deeply wounded and trying hard io 
coniro} himself] Thats enough, thank you 
You dont suppose, I hope, that I should 
have come down if I had known that that 
was how you all feel about me (He makes for 
the vestibule door] 

sounny [collaring hom] No you dont run 
away I’m gomg to have this out with you 
Sit down d'y’ hear? [Bentley attempts to go 
with dignity Johnny slings him into a char at 
the writing table, where he sits, bitterly humili- 
ated, but afrad to speak, lest he should burst into 
tears] Thats the advantage of having more 
body than brains, you see it enables me to 
teach you manners, and I’m going to do it 
too Youre a spoilt young pup, and you need 
a jolly good hekmg And sf youre not careful 
youll get ıt I'll see to that next time you 
call me a swine 

BENTLEY I didnt call you a swme But 
[bursteng into a fury of tears| you are a swine 
youre a beast youre a brute yowe a cad 
youre a har youre a bully I should hke to 
wring your damned neck for you 

Jounny [mth a deriswe laugh) Try 1t, my 
son [Bentley gwes an marhculate sob of rage] 
Fighting isnt m your hne Youre too small, 
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and youre too childish I always suspected 
that your cleverness wouldnt come to very 
much when it was brought up against some- 
thng sohd some decent chap’s fist, for m- 
stance 

BENTLEY I hope your beastly fist may 
come up agast a mad bull or a prze- 
fighter’s nose, or somethmg sohder than me 
I dont care about your fist, but 1f everybody 
here dishhes me— {he zs checked by a sob} 
Well, I dont care [Trying to recover himself] 
I'm sorry I mtruded I didnt know [Breaking 
down agan} Oh you beast! you pig! Swimme, 
swine, swine, swine, swine! Now! 

sounny All nght, my lad, all mght Shng 
your mud as hard as you please 1t wont stick 
tome What I want to know 1s this How 1s 
it that your father, who I suppose is the 
strongest man England has produced in our 
tume— 

BENTLEY You got that out of your half- 
penny paper A lot you know about him! 

sounvy I dont set up to be able to do any- 
thing but admire him and appreciate him 
and be proud of him as an Enghshman If it 
wasnt for my respect for him, I wouldnt 
have stood your cheek for two days, let alone 
two months But what I cant understand 1s 
why he didnt lek it out of you when you 
were a kid For twenty-five years he kept a 
place twice as ng as England in order a 
place full of seditious coffee-colored heathens 
and peshlential white agitators im the middle 
of a lot of savage tribes And yet he couldnt 
keep you in order I dont set up to be half 
the man your father undoubtedly 1s, but, by 
George, 1t’s lucky for you you were not my 
son I dont hold with my own father’s views 
about corporal punishment bemg wrong It’s 
necessary for some people, and I’d have tried 
xt on you until you first learnt to howl and 
then to behave yourself 

BENTLEY [contemptuously] Yes behavior 
wouldnt come naturally to your son, would 
it? 

JOHNNY [stung into sudden violence] Now you 
keep a civil tongue m your head T'I stand 
none of your snobbery I’m just as proud of 
Tarleton’s Underwear as you are of your 
father’s title and Ins K CB, and all the rest 
of it My father began m a httle hole of a 
shop ın Leeds no bigger than our pantry 
down the passage there He— 

__ BENTLEY Oh yes I hnow Ive read it 

The Romance of Business, or The Story of 
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Tarleton’s Underwear Please Take One!” 
I took one the day after I first met Hypatia 
I went and bought half a dozen unshrmkable 
vests for her sake 

sounny Well did they shrink? 

BENTLEY Oh, dont be a fool 

younnix Never mind whether I’m a fool 
or not Did they shrink? Thats the point 
Were they worth the money? 

BENTLEY I couldnt wear them do you 
think my skin’s as thick as your customers’ 
hides? I’d as soon have dressed myself in a 
nutmeg grater 

sounny Pity your father didnt give your 
thin skin a jolly good lacing with a cane! 

BENTLEY Pity you havnt got more than one 
1dea! If you want to know, they did try that 
on me once, when I was a small kid A silly 
governess did ıt I yelled fit to brng down 
the house, and went into convulsions and 
brain fever and that sort of thing for three 
weeks So the old girl got the sach, and serve 
her nght! After that, I was let do what I 
hhed My father didnt want me to grow up 
a brohen-spirited spamel, which 1s your idea 
of a man, I suppose 

sounny Jolly good thing for you that my 
father made you come into the office and 
shew what you were made of And it didnt 
come to much let me tell you that When 
the Governor asked me where I thought we 
ought to put you, I said “Make hım the 
Office Boy” The Governor said you were 
too green And so you were 

BENTLEY I daresay So would you be pretty 
green if you were shoved mto my father’s set 
I picked up your silly business in a fortnight 
Youve been at ıt ten years, and you havnt 
picked 1t up yet 

sounny Dont talk rot, child You know 
you simply make me pity you 

BENTLEY “‘ Romance of Busimess”’ indeed! 
The real romance of Tarleton’s business 1s 
the story that you understand anything 
about it You never could explam any mortal 
thing about it to me when I ashed you “See 
what was done the last time” that was the 
beginning and the end of your wisdom 
Youre nothing but a turnspit 

JOHNNY A what! 

BEVTLEY A turnspit If your father hadnt 
made a roasting jach for you to turn, youd 
be earning twenty-four shillings a week be- 
hind a counter 

Jounny If you dont take that bach and 
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apologize for your bad manners, Ill give you 
as good a hiding as ever— 

BENTLEX Help! Johnny’s beating me! Oh! 
Murder! (He throws himself on the ground, 
uttering piercing yells] 

Jounxy Dont be a fool Stop that noise, 
will you? I’m not gomg to touch you Sh— 
sh— 

Hypata rushes in through the inner door, 
folloned by Mrs Tarleton, and throws herself 
on her knees by Bentley Mrs Tarleton, whose 
knees are stiffer, bends over him and tres to lifi 
lum Mrs Tarleton ıs a shred and motherly old 
lady who has been pretty ın her time, and ıs sull 
very pleasant and likeable and unaffected Hy- 
pata ıs a typical Enghsh girl of a sort never 
called typcal thats, she has an opaque white 
skin, blach har, large dark. eyes mith black brons 
and lashes, curved lips snıft glances and more- 
ments that flash out of a waiting stillness, 
boundless energy and audacity held in leash 

HYPATIA [pouncing on Bentley mith no very 
gentle hand| Bentley whats the matter? 
Dont cry lke that whats the use? Whats 
happened? 

MRS TARLETON Are you ill, child? [ They get 
fim up| There, there, pet! It’s all mght dont 
ery [they put hum into a char] there! there! 
there! Johnny will go for the doctor, and he’ll 
give you something mice to make it well 

HxPaTia What has happened, Johnny? 

MRS TARLETON Was it a wasp? 

BENTLEY [zmpatrently| Wasp be dashed! 

MRS TARLETON Oh Bunny! that was a 
naughty word 

BENTLEY Yes, I know I beg your pardon 
{He rises, and extricates himself from them] 
Thats all mght Johnny fnghtened me You 
know how easy 1¢ 1s to hurt me, and I’m too 
small to defend myself against Johnny 

MRS TARLETON Johnny how often have I 
told you that you must not bully the httle 
ones I thought youd outgrown all that 

HYPATIA [angnly] I do declare, mamma, 
that Johnny’s brutahty makes 1t ımpossıble 
to live in the house with him 

sounvy [deeply hurt] It’s fourteen years, 

mother, since you had that row with me for 
hcking Robert and giving Hypata a black 
eye because she bit me. I promised you then 
that I’d never raise my hand to one of them 
again, and Ive never broken my word And 
now because this young whelp begins to cry 
out before he’s hurt, you treat me asif I were 
a brute and a savage 
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MRS TARLETON No dear, not a savage, but 
you know you mustnt call our visitor naughty 
names 

BENTLEY Oh, let him alone— 

JOHNNY [fiercely] Dont you interfere be- 
tween my mother and me d’y’ hear? 

HYPATIA Johnny’s lost his temper, mother 
We'd better go Come, Bentley 

MRS TARLETON Yes that will be best [To 
Bentley| Johnny doesnt mean any harm, 
dear he'll be himself presently Come 

The ino ladtes go out through the inner door 
nith Bentley, who turns derisively at the door to 
cock a snook at Johnny as he goes out 

Johnny, left alone, clenches his fists and 

grinds Ins teeth, but can find no relief ın thai nay 
for hs rage After choking and stamping for a 
moment, he makes for the vestibule door It opens 
before he reaches tt, and Lord Summerhays 
comes in Johnny glares at him, speechless Lord 
Summerhays takes ın the situation, and quickly 
takes the punchborl from the stdeboard and offers 
at to Johnny 

LORD SUMMERHAYS Smashit Dont hesitate 
it’s an ugly thing Smash it hard [Johnny, 
nith a stifled yell, dashes zt ın pieces, and then 
sits down and mops ius brow] Feel better now? 
[Johnny nods] I know only one person alive 
who could drive me to the pomt of having 
either to break china or commit murder, and 
that person is my son Bentley Was it he? 
{Johnny nods again, not yet able to speak) As 
the car stopped I heard a yell which 1s only 
too famihar to me It generally means that 
some infunated person 1s trying to thrash 
Bentley Nobody has ever succeeded, though 
almost everybody has tned [He seats himself 
comfortably close to the nriting table, and sets 
to nork to collect the fragments of the punchbonl 
in the nastepaper basket whilst Johnny, muh 
diımmshing difficulty collects himself] Bentley 
is a problem which I confess I have never 
been able to solve He was born to be a great 
success at the age of fifty Most Enghshmen 
of his class seem to be born to be great 
successes at the age of twenty-four at most. 
The domestice problem for me ıs how to en- 
dure Bentley untl he 1s fifty The problem 
for the nation 1s how to get itself governed 
by men whose growth 1s arrested when they 
are httle more than college lads Bentley 
doesnt really mean to be offensive You can 
always make him ery by telling him you dont 
hke hm Only, he cnes so loud that the 
experment should be made ın the open ar 
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in the middle of Salsbury Plain 3f possible ` 


He has a hard and penetrating intellect and 
a remarkable power of looking facts m the 
face, but unfortunately, bemg very young, 
he has no 1dea of how very httle of that sort 
of thing most of us can stand On the other 
hand, he 1s fnghtfully sensitive and even 
affectionate, so that he probably gets as 
much as he gives in the way of hurt feehngs 
Youll excuse me rambling on hike this about 
my son 

sounny [who has pulled himself together] You 
did st on purpose I wasnt quite myself I 
needed a moment to pull round Thanh you 

LORD SUMMERHAYS Not at all Is your 
father at home? 

sonnvy No hes opening one of his free 
libraries Thats another mce httle penny 
gone He’s mad on reading He promised 
another free hbrary last week It’s rumous 
Tt hit you as well as me when Bunny 
marries Hypatia When all Hypatia’s money 
1s thrown away on hbraries, where will 
Bunny come in? Cant you stop him? 

LORD suumerHays I’m afraid not Hes a 
perfect whirlwind Indefatigable at public 
work Wonderful man, I think 

sounvy Oh, pubhe work! He does too 
much of it It’s really a sort of laziness, get- 
ting away from your own senous business to 
amuse yourself with other people’s Mind I 
dont say there isnt another side toit It has 
ats value as an advertisement It makes use- 
ful acquamtances and leads to valuable 
business connections But it takes his mind 
off the main chance, and he overdoes 1t 

LORD SUMMERHAYS The danger of pubhe 
business 1s that 1t never ends A man may 
loll himself at 3t 

Jounny Or he can spend more on 1t than 
it brings him in thats how I look atit What 
I say 1s that everybody’s business 1s nobody’s 
business I hope I’m not a hard man, nor a 
narrow man, nor unwilling to pay reasonable 
taxes, and subsembe im reason to deserving 
chantes, and even serve on a jury m my 
turn, and no man can say I ever refused to 
help a fnend out of a difficulty when he was 
worth helping But when you ash me to go 
beyond that, I tell you frankly I dont see it 
I never did see 1t, even when I was only a 
boy, and had to pretend to take im all the 
ideas the Governor fed me up with I didnt 
see it, and I dont see it 

LORD SUMMERHAxS There 1s certainly no 
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business reason why you should take more 
than your share of the world’s work 

sounny So I say It’s really a great en- 
couragement to me to find you agree with 
me For of course 1f nobody agrees with you, 
how are you to know that youre not a fool? 

LORD SUMMERHAYS Quite so 

sounny I wish youd talk to him about ıt 
It's no use my saymg anything I’m a child 
to nm still Ihave no influence Besdes, you 
know how to handle men See how you 
handled me when I was making a fool of 
myself about Bunny! 

LORD SUSNERHAYS Not at all 

souvny Oh yesI was [know I was Well, 
if my blessed father had come m he’d have 
told me to control myself As xf I was losing 
my temper on purpose! 

Bentley returns, newly washed He beams 
when he sees hts father, and comes affection- 
ately behind kim and pats hum on the shoulders 

BENTLEY Hello, commander! have you 
come? he been makmg a filthy silly ass of 
myself here I’m awfully sorry, Johnny, old 
chap I beg your pardon Why dont you lick 
me when I go on hke that? 

LORD SUMMERHAYS As we came through 
Godalming I thought I heard some yelling— 

BENTLEY I should thik you did Johnny 
was rather rough on me, though He told me 
nobody here hked me, and I was silly enough 
to beheve him 

LORD SUMMERHAYS And all the women have 
been kissing you and pitying you ever since 
to stop your crying, I suppose Baby! 

BENTLEY I did cry But I always feel good 
after crying it reheves my wretched nerves 
I feel perfectly jolly now 

LORD SUMMERHAYS Not at all ashamed of 
yourself, for instance? 

BENTLEY If I started bemg ashamed of 
myself I shouldnt have time for anything 
else all my hfe Isay I feel very fit and spry 
Lets all go down and meet the Grand Cham 
[He goes to the hatstand and tales down hus hat} 

LORD sUMMERHAYS Does Mr Tarleton hke 
to be called the Grand Cham, do you think, 
Bentley? 

BENTLEY Well, he thinks hes too modest 
for it He calls himself Plain John But you 
cant call him that in ns own office besides, 1t 
doesnt smt him it’s not flamboyant enough 

Jounny Flam what? 

BENTLEY Flamboyant Lets go and meet 
him He’s telephoned from Guildford to say 
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hes on the road The dear old son ıs always 
telephoning or telegraphing he thinks hes 
husthng along hke anythmg when hes only 
sending unnecessary messages 

LORD SUMMERHAYS Thank you I should 
prefer a quiet afternoon 

BENTLEY Right o! I shant press Johnny 
hes had enough of me for one week-end [He 
goes out through the pavilon into the grounds] 

Jounny Not a bad idea, that 

LORD SUMMERHAYS What? 

Jounny Going to meet the Governor You 
know you wouldnt think it, but the Governor 
hkes Bunny rather And Bunny 1s cultivating 
1t I shouldnt be surprised if he thought he 
could squeeze me out one of these days 

LORD SUMMERHAYS You dont say so! Young 
rascal! I want to consult you about hm, if 
you dont mind Shall we stroll over to the 
Gibbet? Bentley 1s too fast for me as a walk- 
ing companion, but I should like a short turn 

gounny [rising eagerly, highly flattered] 
Right you are Thatll swt me down to the 
ground [He takes a Panama and stich from the 
hat stand) 

Mrs Tarleton and Hypat:ıa come bach gust as 
the tno men are gomg out Hypata salutes 
Summerhays from a distance nith an enigmatic 
Lift of her eyelids tn his dtrection and a demure 
nod before she sits down at the norktable and 
busies herself mith her needle Mrs Tarleton, 
hospitably fussy, goes over to ham 

MRS TARLETON Oh, Lord Summerhays, I 
didnt know you were here Wont you have 
some tea? 

LORD SUMMERHAYS No, thank you I’m not 
allowed tea And I’m ashamed to say Ive 
knocked over your beautiful punch-bowl 
You must let me replace ıt 

MRS TARLETON Oh, ıt doesnt matter I’m 
only too glad to be nd of 1t The shopman 
told me ıt was in the best taste, but when 
my poor old nurse Martha got cataract, 
Bunny said 1t was a merciful provision of 
Nature to prevent her seeing our china 

LORD SUMMERHAYS [gravely] That was ex- 
ceedingly rude of Bentley, Mrs Tarleton I 
hope you told him so 

NRS TARLETON Oh, bless you! I dont care 
what he says, so long as he says 1t to me and 
not before visitors 

Jossy Were gomg out for a stroll, 
mother 

MRS TARLETON All mght dont let us keep 
you Never mind about that crock I’! get 
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the girl to come and take the pieces away 
[Recollecting herself} There! Ive done 1t agam! 

Jounny Done what? 

MRS TARLETON Called her the grl You 
know, Lord Summerhays, it’s a funny thing, 
but now I’m getting old, I’m dropping back 
into all the ways John and I had when we 
had barely a hundred a year You should 
have known me when I was forty! I talked 
lke a duchess, and 1f Johnny or Hypatia let 
shp a word that was lke old times, I was 
down on them hke anythmg And now I’m 
beginning to do 1t myself at every turn 

LORD suwMERHAYS There comes a time 
when all that seems to matter so httle Even 
queens drop the mask when they reach our 
tıme of hfe 

MRS TARLETON Let you alone for gıvmg a 
thing a pretty turn! Youre a humbug, you 
know, Lord Summerhays John doesnt know 
it, and Johnny doesnt know it, but you and I 
know it, dont we? Now thats something that 
even you cant answer, so be off with you for 
your walk without another word 

Lord Summerhays smiles, bows, and gées out 
through the vestibule door, followed by Johnny 
Mrs Tarleton sits down at the norktable and 
takes out her darning materials and one of her 
husband’s socls Hypatta ts at the other side of 
the table, on her mother’s right They chat as 
they work 

HYPATIA I wonder whether they laugh at 
us when they are by themselves! 

MRS TARLETON Who? 

HYPATIA Bentley and his father and all 
the toffs ın ther set 

MRS TARLETON Oh, thats only thew way 
I used to think that the aristocracy were 
a nasty sneermg lot, and that they were 
laughing at me and John Theyre always 
gigghng and pretending not to care much 
about anything But you get used to 1t 
theyre the same to one another and to every- 
body Besides, what does 1t matter what they 
think? It’s far worse when theyre civil, be- 
cause that always means that they want you 
to lend them money, and you must never do 
that, Hypatia, because they never pay How 
can they? They dont make anything, you 
see Of course, if you can make up your mind 
to regard it as a gift, thats different, but then 
they generally ask you agam, and you may 
as well say no first as last You neednt be 
afraid of the amstocracy, dear theyre only 
human creatures hke ourselves after all, 
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and youll hold your own with them easy 
enough 

uypatia Oh, I’m not a bit afraid of them, 
T assure you 

MRS TARLETON Well, no, not afraid of 
them, exactly, but youve got to pick up ther 
ways You know, dear, I never quite agreed 
with your father’s notion of keepmmg clear of 
them, and sending you to a school that was 
so expensive that they couldnt afford to 
send ther daughters there, so that all the 
girls belonged to big business farmbhes hke 
ourselves It takes all sorts to make a world, 
and I wanted you to see a httle of all sorts 
When you marry Bunny, and go among the 
women. of his father’s set, theyll shock you 
at first 

uypatia [sncredulously| How? 

MRS TARLETON Well, the things they talk 
about 

uypatia Oh! scandalmongering? 

MRS TARLETON Oh no we all do that thats 
only human nature But you know theyve 
no notion of decency I shall never forget the 
first day I spent with a marchioness, two 
duchesses, and no end of Ladies This and 
That Of course it was only a committee 
theyd put me on to get a big subscription 
out of John I’d never heard such talk in my 
hfe The things they mentioned! And 1t was 
the marchioness that started ıt 

uyratia What sort of things? 

MRS TARLETON Dramage!!l Shed tned 
three systems in her castle, and she was 
going to do away with them all and try 
another J didnt know which way to look 
when she began talking about ıt I thought 
theyd all have got up and gone out of the 
room But not a bit of st, sf you please They 
were all just as bad as she They all had 
systems, and each of them swore by her own 
system I sat there with my cheehs burmng 
until one of the duchesses, thinking I looked 
out of it, I suppose, asked me what system 
Thad Isaid I was sure I knew nothing about 
such things, and hadnt we better change 
the subject Then the fat was m the fire, I 
can tell you There was a regular terror of a 
countess with an anaerobic system, and she 
told me, downnght brutally, that I’d better 
learn something about them before my chil- 
dren died of diphthena That was just two 
months after I’d bumed poor httle Bobby, 
and that was the very thing he died of, poor 
httle lamb! I burst out crying I couldnt help 
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it It was as good as telling me I’d killed my 
own child I had to go away, but before I 
was out of the door one of the duchesses— 
quite a young woman—began talking about 
what sour milk did in her inside and how she 
expected to hve to be over a hundred if she 
took it regularly And me hstenmg to her, 
that had never dared to think that a duchess 
could have anything so common as an inside! 
I shouldnt have mmded if it had been 
children’s msides we have to talk about 
them But grown-up people! I was glad to 
get away that time 

HYPATIA There was a physiology and 
hygiene class started at school, but of course 
none of our girls were let attend 1t 

MRS TARLETON Ift had been an aristocratie 
school plenty would have attended 1t Thats 
what theyre hhe theyve nasty minds With 
really mce good women a thing 1s erther 
decent or mdecent, and if 1t’s mdecent, we 
Just dont mention it or pretend to hnow about 
it, and theres an end of 1t But all the aristo- 
cracy cares about is whether it can get any 
good out of the thing Theyre what Johnny 
calls cymeal-hke And of course nobody can 
say a word to them for it Theyre so bigh up 
that they can do and say what they hke 

uypatia Well, I think they mht leave 
the drains to their husbands, I shouldnt think 
much of a man that left such things to me 

MRS TARLETON Oh, dont think that, dear, 
whatever you do I never let on about xt to 
you, but it’s me that takes care of the dram- 
age here After what that countess said to me 
I wasnt gomg to lose another child nor trust 
John And I dont want my grandchildren to 
die any more than my childien 

nypatia Do you think Bentley will ever 
be as big a man as his father? I dont mean 
clever I mean big and strong 

mrs TARLETON Not he He’s overbred, hke 
one of those expensive httle dogs I hhe a bit 
of a mongrel myself, whether it’s a man or a 
dog theyre the best for everyday But we all 
have our tastes whats one woman’s meat 
as another woman’s posson Bunny’s a dear 
little fellow, but I never could have fanned 
hm for a husband when I was your age 

HYPATIA Yes, but he has some brains He’s 
not hke all the rest One cant have every- 
thug 

MRS TARLETON Oh, youre quite nght, dear 
quite nght It’s a great thing to have brams 
look what 1t’s done for your father! Thats the 
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reason I never said a word when you jilted 
poor Jerry Mackintosh 

HYPATIA [excusing herself] I really couldnt 
stich 16 ont with Jerry, mother I know you 
hiked him, and nobody can deny that he’s a 
splendid animal— 

MRS TARLETON [shocked] Hypatia! How can 
you! The things that girls say nowadays! 

HYPATIA Well what else can you call him? 
If I’d been deaf or he’d been dumb, I could 
have marred hm But hving with father, Ive 
got accustomed to cleverness Jerry would 
dreme mad you know very well he’s a fool 
even Johnny thinks him a fool 

MRS TARLETON [up 1 arms at once in defence 
of her boy| Now dont begin about my Johnny 
You know it annoys me Johnny’s as clever 
as anybody else ın his own way I dont say 
he’s as clever as you m some ways, but he’s a 
man, at all events, and not a htile squit of a 
thing hke your Bunny 

uypaTiA Oh, I say nothing against your 
darling we all know Johnny’s perfection 

MRS TARLETON Dont be cross, dearie You 
let Johnny alone, and T'I let Bunny alone 
Tm just as bad as you There! E 

uyPaTIa Oh, I dont mnd your sayıng that 
about Bentley Its true He [1s a httle squt 
of a thing I wish he wasnt But who else 1s 
there® Think of all the other chances Ive had! 
Not one_of them has as much brains in his 
whole body as Bentley has m his little finger 
Besides, theyveno distinction It’sasmuch 
as I can do to tell one from the other They 
wouldnt even have money 1f they werent the 
sons of their fathers, hke Johnny Whats a 
girl to do? I never met anybody khe Bentley 
before He may be small, but he’s the best of 
the bunch you cant deny that 

MRS TARLETON [27th a sigh] Well, my pet, if 
you fancy him, theres no more to be said 

A pause follows ths remark the tno nomen 
sening silently 

uipaTia Mother. do you thnk marnage 
is as much a question of fancy as 1t used to 
be in your time and father’s? 

urs TARLETON Oh, it wasnt much fancy 
vith me, dear your father just wouldnt take 
no for an answer, and I was only too glad to 
be his wife stead of his shop-girl. Sull, 1t’s 
curious, but I had more choice than you mm a 
way, because, you see, I was poor, and there 
are so many more poor men than mch ones 
that I might have had more of a pick, as you 
might say, 1f John hadnt suited me 
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HYPATIA I can imagme all sorts of men I 
could fallinlox ewith, but Ines erseem tomeet 
them The realones are too small, he Bunny, 
or too silly lhe Jerry. Of course one can get 
into a state about any man fallin love wth 
him if you hke to call it that But who would 
risk marrymg a man for love? I shouldnt I 
remember three girls at school who agreed 
that the one man you should never marry 
was the man you were in love with, because 
it would make a perfect slave of you Theres 
a sort of mstinct against it, I think, thats 
just as strong as the other instinct One of 
them, to my certain knowledge, refused a 
man she was in love with, and marned an- 
other who was in love with her, and 1t turned 
out very well. 

MRS TARLETON Does all that mean that 
youre not in love with Bunny? 

HYPATIA Oh, how could anybody be m 
love with Bunny? I hke him to kiss me just 
as I hke a baby to kiss me I’m fond of hmm, 
and he never bores me, and I see that he’s 
very clever, but I’m not what you call gone 
about him, if thats what you mean 

MRS TARLETON Then why need you marry 
him? - 

HYPATIA. What better can I do? I must 
marry somebody, I suppose Ive reahzed 
that since I was twentythree I always used 
to take 1t as a matter of course that I should 
be marnied before I was twenty 

BENTLEY'S VOICE [zn the garden) Youve got 
to keep yourself fresh to look at these things 
with an open mind 

JOHN TARLETON’S VOICE Quite nght, quite 
right I always say so 

MRS TARLETON Theres your father, and 
Bunny with him 

BENTLEY Keep young Keep your eye on 
me Thats the tıp for you 

Bentley and Mr Tarleton (an immense and 
genial veteran of trade) come into ven and enter 
the pavilion 

JOHN TARLETON You think youre young, 
do you? You think I’m old? [energetically 
shalang off his motoring coat and hanging it up 
muth lis cap} 

BENTLEY [helping him mith the coat| Of course 
youre old Look at your face and look at 
mine What you call your youth 1s nothing 
but your levity Why do we get on so well 
together? Because I’m a young cub and 
youre an old josser [He throws a cushion at 
Hypata’s feet and sits down on it mith his bach 
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against her knees) 

TARLETON Old! Thats all you hnow about 
1t, my lad How do, Patsy! [Hypatia kisses 
hum] How 1s my Chickabiddy? [He kesses Mrs 
Tarleton’s hand and poses expanstvely in the 
meddle of the prcture] Look at me! Look at 
these wrinkles, these grey hairs, this repul- 
sive mask that you call old age! What 1s 1t? 
{Vehemently] 1 ask you, what 1s xt? 

BENTLEY Jolly mce and venerable,old man 
Dont be discouraged 

tarteTon Nice? Not a bit ofit Venerable? 
Venerable be blowed! Read your Darwin, 
my boy Read your Weismann [He goes to 
the sideboard for a drink of lemonade} 

MRS TARLETON Tor shame, John! Tell him 
to read Ins Bible 

TARLETON [manipulating the syphon) Whats 
the use of telling children to read the Bible 
when you know they wont J was kept away 
from the Bible for forty years by being told 
to read it when I was young Then I picked 
1t up one evenmg m a hotel m Sunderland 
when I had left all my papers m the train, 
and I found it wasnt half bad [He drinks, 
and puts down the glass nith a smach of enjoy- 
ment] Better than most halfpenny papers, 
anyhow,if only youcould make people beheve 
at [He sits down by the writing-table, near his 
nife| But if you want to understand old age 
scientifically, read Darwin and Weismann 
Of course 1f you want to understand it 
romantically, read about Solomon 

MRS TARLETON Have you had tea, John? 

TARLETON Yes Dont interrupt me when 
I’m improving the boy’s mind Where was 
I? This repulsive mask—Yes [Explostvely} 
What is death? 

MRS TARLETON John! 

HYPATIA Death ıs a rather unpleasant 
subject, papa 

TARLETON Not a bit Not scientifically 
Scientifically it’s a delightful subject You 
think death’s natural Well, it isnt You read 
Weismann There wasnt any death to start 
with You go look m any ditch outside and 
youll find swimming about there as fresh as 
paint some of the identical little hve cells 
that Adam chnstened in the Garden of Eden 
But if big things hke us didnt die, we’d crowd 
one another off the face of the globe Nothmg 
survived, sir, except the sort of people that 
had the sense and good manners to die and 
make room for the fresh supphes And so 
death was introduced by Natural Selection 
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‘You get 1t out of your head, my lad, that I’m 
going to die because I’m wearmg out or de- 
caying Theres no such thing as decay to a 
vital man I shall clear out, but I shant decay 

BENTLEY And what about the wrinkles and 
the almond tree and the grasshopper that 
becomes a burden and the desire that fails? 

TARLETON Does it? by Georgel No, sr it 
spiritualizes As to your grasshopper, I can 
carry an elephant 

MRS TARLETON You do say such things, 
Bunny! What does he mean by the almond 
tree? 

TARLETON He means my white hairs the 
repulsive mask That, my boy, 1s another 
mvention of Natural Selection to disgust 
young women with me, and give the lads a 
turn 

MRS TARLETON John I wont have it Thats 
a forbidden subject 

TARLETON They talk of the wickedness and 
vanity of women painting their faces and 
wearmg auburn wigs at fifty But why 
shouldnt they? Why should a woman allow 
Nature to put a false mask of age on her 
when she knows that she’s as young as ever? 
Why should she look in the glass and see a 
wnnkled he when a touch of fine art will 
shew her a glorious truth? The wrinkles are 
a dodge to repel young men Suppose she 
doesnt want to repel young men! Suppose 
she hkes them! 

aS TARLETON Bunny take Hypatia out 
into the grounds for a walk theres a good 
boy John has got one of his naughty fits 
this evening 

uypatia Oh, never mind me I’m used to 
him 

BENTLEY I’m not I never heard such con- 
versation I cant beheve my ears And mind 
you, this 1s the man who objected to my 
marrying his daughter on the ground that a 
marriage betveen a member of the great 
and good middle class with one of the vicious 
and corrupt anstocracy would be a msalh- 
ance A musalhance, 1f you please! This 1s 
the man Ive adopted as a father! 

TARLETON Eh? Whats that? Adopted me 
as a father, have you? 

BENTLEY Yes Thats an idea of mine I 
knew a chap named Joey Percival at Oxford 
(you know I was two months at Balliol before 
I was sent down for telling the old woman 
who was head of that silly college what { 
jolly well thought of hm He would have 
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been glad to have me back, too, at the end 
of six months, but I wouldnt go Ijust let him 
want, and serve him right!) Well, Joey was 
a most awfully clever fellow, and so nice! I 
asked him what made such a difference be- 
tween him and all the other pups—they 
were pups, if you hke He told me it was 
very simple they had only one father apiece, 
and he had three 

MRS TARLETON Dont talk nonsense, child 
How could that be? 

BENTLEY Oh, very sumple His father— 

TARLETON Which father? 

BENTLEY ‘The first one the regulation 
natural chap He kept a tame philosopher m 
the house a sort of Coleridge or Herbert 
Spencer land of card, you know That was 
the second father Then his mother was an 
Tialian princess, and she had an Itahan priest 
always about He was supposed to take 
charge of her conscience, but from what I 
could make out she jolly well took charge 
of is The whole three of them took charge 
of Joey’s conscience He used to hear them 
arguing hke mad about everything You see, 
the philosopher was a freethinker, and always 
believed the latest tung The pnest didnt 
believe anything, because 1t was sure to get 
him into trouble with someone or another 
And the natural father kept an open mind 
and beheved whatever paid him best Be- 
tween the lot of them Joey got cultivated 
no end He said if he could only have had 
three mothers as well, he’d have backed him- 
self against Napoleon 

TARLETON [zmpressed| Thats an idea Thats 
a most interesting idea a most important 
idea 

MRS TARLETON You always were one for 
ideas, John 

TARLETON Yourenght Chickabiddy What 
do I tell Johnny when he brags about Tarle- 
ton’s Underwear? It’s not the underwear 
The underwear be hanged! Anybody can 
mahe underwear Anybody can sell under- 
wear Tarleton’s Ideas thats whats done it 
Ive often thought of putting that up over 
the shop 

BENTLEY Take me into partnership when 
you do old man I’m wasted on the under- 
wear, but I shall come m strong on the ideas 

TARLETON You be a good boy, and perhaps 
I will 

MRS TARLETON [scentzng a plot against her 
beloved Johnny| Now, John you promised— 
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TARLETOV Yes,yes Allright, Chickabiddy 
dont fuss Your precious Johnny shant be 
interfered with [Bouncing up too energetic to 
st still] But I’m getting sick of that old shop 
Thirty-five years Ive had of 1t same blessed 
old stairs to go up and down every day same 
old lot same old game sorry I ever started 
it now I'll chuck it and try something else 
something that will give a scope to all my 
faculhes 

uypaTia Theres money ın underwear 
theres none in wild-cat ideas 

TARLETON Theres money in me, madam, 
no matter what I go into 

MRS TARLETON Dont boast, John Dont 
tempt Providence 

TARLETON Rats! You dont understand 
Providence Providence hkes to be tempted 
Thats the secret of the successful man Read 
Brownmg Natural theology on anisland, eh? 
Cahban was afraid to tempt Providence that 
was why he was never able to get even with 
Prospero What did Prospero do? Prospero 
didnt even tempt Providence he was Provi- 
dence Thats one of Tarleton’s ideas; and 
dont you forget ıt 

BENTLEY You are full of beef today, old 
man - 

TARLETON Beef be blowed! Joy of hfe 
Read Ibsen [He goes into the pavulon to re- 
leve lus restlessness, and stares out mith his 
hands thrust deep in his pockets] 

HYPATIA [thoughtful] Bentley couldnt you 
invite your friend Mr Percival down here? 

BENTLEY Notıf I knowıt Youd throw me 
over the moment you set eyes on him 

MRS TARLETON Oh, Bunny! For shame! 

BENTLEY Well, who'd marry me, dyou 
suppose, if they could get my brains with a 
full-sized body? No thank you I shall take - 
jolly good care to keep Joey out of this until 
Hypatia 1s past praying for 

Johnny and Lord Summerhays return through 
the pavilon from ther stroll 

TARLETON Welcome! welcome! Why have 
you stayed away so long? 

LORD SUMMERHAXS [shaking hands] Yes I 
should have come sooner But I’m sill rather 
lost ın England. [Johnny takes his hat and 
hangs xt up beside his onn) Thankyou [Johnny 
returns io his sning and hrs novel Lord Summer- 
hays comes to the nritung table] The fact 1s that 
as Iye nothing to do, I never have time to go 
anywhere [He sets down next Mrs Tarleton] 

TARLETON [ folloning him and sitting down on 
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Jus lefi] Paradox, paradox. Good Paradoxes 
are the only truths Read Chesterton But 
theres lots for you to do here You have a 
gemus for government You learnt your job 
out there in Jinghiskahn Well, we want to 
be governed here m England Govern us 

LORD SUMMERHAYS Ah yes, my frend, but 
in Jinghiskahn you have to govern the nght 
way If you dont, you go under and come 
home Here everything has to be done the 
wrong way, to suit governors who understand 
nothmg but partridge shooting (our English 
native pnnees, m fact) and voters who dont 
know what theyre voting about I dont under- 
stand these democratic games, and I’m afraid 
I'm too old to learn What can I do but sit in 
the window of my club, which consists mostly 
of retired Indian Civil servants? We look on 
at the muddle and the folly and amateurish- 
ness, and we ask each other where a single 
fortmght of 1t would have landed us 

TARLETON Very true Still, Democracy’s 
all mght, you know Read Mall Read 
Jefferson 

LORD SUMMERHAYS Yes Democracy reads 
well, but ıt doesnt act well, ike some people’s 
plays No, no, my fnend Tarleton to make 
Democracy work, you need an aristocratic 
democracy To make Anstocracy work, you 
need a democratic aristocracy Youve got 
neither, and theres an end of xt 

TARLETON Stall, you know, the superman 
may come The superman’s an idea I be- 
heve in ideas Read Whatshsname 

LORD SUMMERHAYS Reading 1s a dangerous 
amusement, Tarleton I wish I could per- 
suade your free hbrary people of that 

TARLETON Why, man, it’s the beginning 
of education 

LORD SUMMERHAYS On the contrary, it’s 
the end of :t How can you dare teach a man 
to read until youve taught hım everything 
else first? 

Jounny [zutercepting hts father's reply by 
coming out of the swing and taking the floor} 
Leave it at that Thats good sense Anybody 
on for a game of tennis? 

BENTLEY Oh, lets have some more wm- 
proving conversation Wouldnt you rather, 
Johnny? 

Jounny If you ask me, no 

TARLETON Johnny you dont cultivate 
your mind You dont read 

sounny (coming between his mother and Lord 
Summerhays, book ın hand) Yes I do I bet you 
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what you hke that, page for page, I read 
more than you, though I dont talk about 1t sc 
much Only, I dont read the same books I 
ithe a book with a plot mit You lhe a book 
with nothing in it but some idea that the 
chap that writes 1t keeps worrying, hhe a 
cat chasing its own tail I can stand a little of 
it, just as I can stand watching the cat for 
two minutes, say, when Ive nothing better 
to do But a man soon gets fed up with that 
sort of thing The fact 1s, you look on an 
author as a sort of god T looh on him as a 
man that I pay to do a certain thing for me 
I pay him to amuse me and to take me out 
of myself and make me forget 

TARLETON No Wrong prmaple You want 
to remember Read Kiphng “Lest we for- 

et” 
: sounny If Kipling wants to remember, 
let hhmremember Ifhe had to run Tarleton’s 
Underwear, he’d be jolly glad to forget As 
he has a much softer job, and wants to heep 
himself before the publ, his ery 1s, “Dont 
you forget the sort of things I’m rather clever 
at wnting about ” Well, I dont blame him 
it’s his business I should do the same im his 
place But what he wants and what I want 
are two different thmgs I want to forget, 
and I pay another man to make me forget 
If I buy a book or go to the theatre, I want to 
forget the shop and forget myself from the 
moment I go in to the moment J come out 
Thats what I pay my money for And if I 
find that the author’s simply getting at me 
the whole time, I consider that he's obtained 
my money under false pretences I’m not a 
morbid crank I’m a natural man, and, as 
such, I dont hhe being got at If a man m my 
employment did 1t, I should sach hm Ifa 
member of my club did it, I should cut him 
If he went too far with 2t, I should bring his 
conduct before the committee I mht even 
punch his head, if 1t came to that Well, who 
and what is an author that he should be 
privileged to take hberties that are not 
allowed to other men? 

MRS TARLETON You see, John! What have 
I always told you? Johnny has as much to 
say for himself as anybody when he hhes 

jouxny I’m no fool, mother, whatever 
some people may fancy I dont set up to 
have as many ideas as the Governor, but 
what ideas I have are consecutive, at all 
events I can think as well as talh 

BENTLEY [to Tarleton, chuckling] Had you 
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been glad to have me back, too at the end 
of six months; but I wouldnt go Tjust let him 
want, and serve him nghi!) Well, Joey was 
a most awfully clever fellow, and so mee! I 
asked him what made such a difference be- 
tween him and all the other pups—they 
were pups, 1f you bke He told me 1t was 
very simple they had only one father apiece, 
and he had three 

MRS TARLETON Dont talk nonsense child 
How could that be? 

BENTLEY Oh, very simple His father— 

tTarterow Which father? 

BENTLEY The first one the regulation 
natural chap He kept a tame philosopher in 
the house a sort of Coleridge or Herbert 
Spencer land of card, you know That was 
the second father Then his mother was an 
Italian princess, and she had an Itahan priest 
always about He was supposed to take 
charge of her conscience but from what I 
could make out she jolly well took charge 
of his The whole three of them took charge 
of Joey’s conscience He used to hear them 
arguing hke mad about everythmg You see, 
the pnlosopher was a freethinker andalways 
beheved the latest thmg The pmest didnt 
beheve anything, because 1t was sure to get 
him into trouble with someone or another 
And the natural father kept an open mind 
and believed whatever paid him best Be- 
tween the lot of them Joey got cultivated 
no end. He said if he could only have had 
three mothers as well, he’d have bached him- 
self against Napoleon 

TARLETON [2mpressed] Thats an idea Thats 
a most mteresting idea a most important 
idea 

MRS TARLETON You always were one for 
ideas John 

TARLETON Yourenght Chickabiddy What 
do I tell Johnny when he brags about Tarle- 
ton’s Underwear? It’s not the underwear 
The underwear be hanged! Anybody can 
make underwear Anybody can sell under- 
wear Tarleton’s Ideas thats whats done it 
Ive often thought of putting that up over 
the shop 

BENTLEY Take me mto partnership when 
you do old man I’m wasted on the under- 
wear, but I shall come im strong on the ideas 

TARLETON You be a good boy and perhaps 
Twill. 

MRS TARLETON [scenting a plot against her 
beloved Johnny] Now, John you promsed— 
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TaRLETON Yes,yes Allmght, Chickabiddy 
dont fuss Your precious Johnny shant be 
interfered with [Bouncing up too energette to 
sit sill] But I’m getting sick of that old shop 
Thirty-five years Ive had of it same blessed 
old stairs to go up and down every day same 
old lot same old game sorry I ever started 
it now I'll chuck 1t and try something else 
something that will give a scope to all my 
faculties 

HYPATIA. Theres money m underwear 
theres none m wild-cat ideas 

TARLETON Theres money m me, madam, 
no matter what I go mto 

MRS TARLETON Dont boast John 
tempt Providence 

TarteTow Rats! You dont understand 
Providence Providence hkes to be tempted 
Thats the secret of the successful man Read 
Browmng Natural theology on anisiand, eh® 
Caliban was afraid to tempt Providence that 
was why he was never able to get even with 
Prospero What did Prospero do’ Prospero 
didnt even tempt Providence he was Prov- 
dence Thats one of Tarleton’s ideas, and 
dont you forget it 

BENTLEY You are full of beef today, old 
man 5 

tantetox Beef be blowed! Joy of hfe 
Read Ibsen. [He goes into the pavilion to re- 
lere his restlessness and stares out miih his 
hands thrust deep ın his pockets} 

HYPATIA [thoughtful] Bentley couldnt you 
myite your frend Mr Peren al down here? 

BENTLEY Notif I know ıt Youd throw me 
over the moment you set eyes on him 

MRS TARLETON Oh Bunny! For shame! 

BENTLEY. Wel, whod marry me, dyou 
suppose, 1f they could get my brams with a 
full-sized body? No, thank you I shall take 
jolly good care to keep Joey out of this until 
Hypatia 1s past praying for 

Johnny and Lord Summerhays return through 
the pavilon from therr stroll 

TARLETOY Welcome! welome! Why have 
you stayed away so long? 

LorD sumMenHass [shaling hands] Yes I 
should have come sooner But I’m still rather 
lost in England [Johnny tales his hat and 
hangs it up beside his onn} Thankyou [Johnny 
returns to his sing and his novel Lord Summer- 
hays comes to the writing table] The fact 1s that 
as Iye nothing to do, I never have time to go 
anywhere [He sits down next Mrs Tarleton] 

TARLETON [ folloning hem and sitting down on 
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Jus left] Paradox, paradox Good Paradoxes 
are the only truths Read Chesterton But 
theres lots for you to do here You have a 
gemus for government You learnt your job 
out there m Jinghiskahn Well, we want to 
be governed here in England Govern us 

LORD SUMMERHAYS Ah yes, my fnend, but 
m Jıngluskahn you have to gover the nght 
way If you dont, you go under and come 
home Here everything has to be done the 
wrong way, to suit governors who understand 
nothing but partndge shooting (our English 
native princes, in fact) and voters who dont 
know what theyre voting about I dont under- 
stand these democratic games, and I’m afraid 
I’m too old to learn What can I do but sit in 
the window of my club, which consists mostly 
of retired Indian Civil servants’ We look on 
at the muddle and the folly and amateurish- 
ness, and we ask each other where a single 
fortmght of 1t would have landed us 

TARLETON Very true Still, Democracy’s 
all night, you know Read Mull Read 
Jefferson 

LORD SUMMERHAYS Yes Democracy reads 
well, but 1t doesnt act well, hhe some people’s 
plays No, no, my friend Tarleton to make 
Democracy work, you need an aristocratic 
democracy To make Anistocracy work, you 
need a democratic aristocracy Youve got 
neither, and theres an end of it 

TARLETON Still, you know, the superman 
may come The superman’s an dea I be- 
heve inideas Read Whatshisname 

LORD SUMMERHAYS Reading 1s a dangerous 
amusement, Tarleton I wish I could per- 
suade your free hbrary people of that 

TanLETON Why, man, it’s the begmmng 
of education 

LORD sumMMERHAYS On the contrary, 1t’s 
the end of 1t How can you dare teach a man 
to read until youve taught him everything 
else first? 

JouNNY [intercepting his father’s reply by 
coming out of the sning and taking the floor] 
Leave xt at that Thats good sense Anybody 
on for a game of tennis? 

BENTLEY Oh, lets have some more m- 
proving conversation Wouldnt you rather, 
Johnny? 

sounny If you ash me, no 

TARLETON Johnny you dont cultivate 
your mind You dont read 


Jounny [coming betneen hts mother and Lord 
Summerhouse hank on bend Vane T dea Theat cn 
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what you hke that, page for page, I read 
more than you, though I dont talk about it so 
much Only, I dont read the same boohs I 
hke a book with a plot mit You hike a book 
with nothing m it but some idea that the 
chap that writes 1t keeps worrying, like a 
cat chasing its own tail I can stand a httle of 
it, Just as I can stand watching the cat for 
two minutes, say, when Ive nothing better 
to do But a man soon gets fed up with that 
sort of thmg The fact 1s, you look on an 
author as a sort of god T looh on him as a 
man that I pay to do a certain thing for me 
I pay him to amuse me and to take me out 
of myself and make me forget 

TARLETON No Wrong principle You want 
to remember Read Kipling “Lest we for- 

et” 
f sounny If Kiphng wants to remember, 
let hmremember Ifhe had to run Tarleton's 
Underwear, he’d be jolly glad to forget As 
he has a much softer job, and wants to heep 
himself before the public, lus ery 1s, “Dont 
you forget the sort of things J’m rather clever 
at wnting about ” Well, I dont blame nm 
it’s his business I should do the same in hs 
place But what he wants and what I want 
are two different things I want to forget, 
and I pay another man to make me forget 
If I buy a book or go to the theatre, I want to 
forget the shop and forget myself from the 
moment I go in to the moment I come out 
Thats what I pay my money for And :f I 
find that the author’s simply gettmg at me 
the whole time, I consider that he’s obtamed 
my money under false pretences I’m not a 
morbid crank I’m a natural man, and, as 
such, I dont hke beng got at If a man m my 
employment did it, I should sack him If a 
member of my club did it, I should cut hım 
If he went too far with it, I should bring his 
conduct before the committee I might even 
punch his head, 1f1t came to that Well, who 
and what 1s an author that he should be 
privileged to tahe hberhies that are not 
allowed to other men? 

MRS TARLETON You see, John! What have 
I always told you? Johnny has as much to 
say for himself as anybody when he hhes 

Jounny I’m no fool, mother, whatever 
some people may fancy I dont set up to 
have as many ideas as the Governor, but 
what ideis I have are consecutive, at all 
events I can think as well as talk 
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there,old man, hadnt he? You are rather all 
over the shop with your ideas, amt you? 

souxvy [handsomely] ’'m not saymg any- 
thing against you, Governor But I do say 
that the time has come for sane. healthy, un- 
pretending men hke me to make a stand 
against this conspiracy of the wnting and 
talking and artiste lot to put us in the back 
row. It isnt a fact that we’re infenor to them 
it’s a put-up job, and 1t’s they that have put 
the job up It’s we that run the country for 
them and all the thanks we get 1s to be told 
we're Phihstines and vulgar tradesmen and 
sordid city men and so forth, and that theyre 
all angels of hght and leading The time has 
come to assert ourselves and put a stop to 
their stuck-up nonsense Perhaps 1f we had 
nothing better to do than talking or writing, 
we could do 1t better than they Anyhow, 
theyre the failures and refuse of business 
(hardly a man of them that didnt begin in 
an office) and we’re the successes of 1t Thank 
God I havnt failed yet at anything, and I 
dont beleve I should fan at hterature if 1t 
would pay me to turn my hand to 1t. 

BENTLE:. Hear hear! E 

MRS TARLETON Fancy you writing a book, 
Johnny! Do you think he could, Lord Sum- 
merhays?* 

LORD SUMMERHAYS Why not? As a matter 
of fact all the really prosperous authors I 
have met since my return to England have 
been very lke hm 

TARLETON [agan tmpressed| Thats an idea 
Thats a new idea I believe I ought to have 
made Johnny an author Ive never said so 
before for fear of hurtmg his feelings be- 
cause after all the Jad cant help it. but Ive 
never thought Johnny worth tuppence as a 
man of business 

JoHNNY [sercasi:c] Oh! You think youve 
always kept that to yourself do you, Gover- 
nor” I know your opimion of me as well as you 
know it yourself It takes one man of busi- 
ness to appreciate another and you arnt. 
and you never have been. a real man of 
business I know where Tarleton’s would 
have been three or four times if1t hadnt been 
for me [IV ith a snori and « nod to emphasise the 
unpleed warring he retreats to the Turkish bath, 
erd lolls against tt mith an ar of good-hurrored 
tndsfference} 

TARLETON Well who denies it? Youre quite 
nght my boy I dont mind confessing to you 
ali that the errcumstances that condemned 
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me to keep a shop are the biggest tragedy 
in modern hfe I ought to have been a writer 
I’m essentially a man of ideas When I was 
a young man I sometimes used to pray that 
I might fail, so that I should be justified in 
giving up busmess and domg something 
something first-class But 1t was no good I 
couldnt fail I said to myself that if I could 
only once go to my Chickabiddy here and 
shew her a chartered accountant’s statement 
proving that I’d made £20 less than lastyear, 
I could ask her to let me chance Johnny’s 
and Hypatsa’s future by gomg mto hterature 
But 1t was no good Furst 1t was £250 more 
than last year Then 1 was £700 Then at 
was £2000 Then I saw it was no use Pro- 
metheuswaschamedtohisrock read Shelley 
read Mrs Browmng Well well, 1¢ was not to 
be [He rises solemnly} Lord Summerhays I 
ask you to excuse me for a few moments 
There are times when a man needs to medi- 
tate in sohtude on Ins destiny A chord ıs- 
touched, and he sees the drama of his hfe as 
a spectator sees a play Laugh f you feel m- 
chned no man sees the comic side of 1t more 
than I In the theatre of hfe everyone may 
be amused except the actor. [Brightening] 
Theres an idea im this an idea for a picture 
What a pity young Bentley 1s not a pamter! 
Tarleton meditating on his destmy Not ina 
toga Not in the trappings of the tragedian 
orthephilosopher In plain coatand trousers 
aman hke any other man And beneath that 
coat and trousers a human soul Tarleton’s 
Underwear! [He goes out gravely into the vesti- 
bule 

on tantetTow [ fondly] I suppose it’s a 
wife’s partahty, Lord Summerhays, but I 
do think John is really great I’m sure he 
was meant to be a king My father looked 
down on John. because he was a rate collec- 
tor and John kept a shop. It hurt his pnde 
to have to borrow money so often from John, 
and he used to console Inmself by saying, 
“After all he’s only a hnendraper” But at 
last one day he said to me, “John 1s a king ” 

BextLeY How much did he borrow on that 
occasion’? 

LORD suwueRnars [sharply] Bentley! 

MRS TARLETON Oh, dont scold the child- 
he'd have to say something hke that 1f 1t 
was to be his lastword on earth Besdes,he’s 
quite nght my poor father had asked for bis 
usual five pounds, and John gave him a hun- 
dred m Ins big way Just lke a king 
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LORD SUMMERHAYS Not at all I had five 
lings to manage mn Jingnskahn, and I thnk 
you do your husband some injustice, Mrs 
Tarleton They pretended to lhe me because 
I hept therr brothers from murdermg them, 
but I didnt hke them And I hke Tarleton 

MRS TARLETON Everybody does I really 
must go and make the cook do him a Welsh 
rabbit He expects one on special occasions 
[She goes to the mner door) Johnny when he 
comes back ask him where we're to put that 
new Turkish bath Turkish baths are his 
latest [She goes out] 

sounny [coming forward agam) Now that 
the Governor has given himself away, and 
the old lady’s gone, I'll tell you something, 
Lord Summerhays If you study men whove 
made an enormous pile in business without 
being heen on money, youll find that they 
all have a slate off The Governor’s a wonder- 
ful man, but he’s not quite all there, you 
know If you notice, he’s different from me, 
and whatever my faihngs may be, I’m a sane 
man Erratic thats what he 1s And the 
danger 1s that some day he'll give the whole 
show away 

LORD suMMERHAYS Giving the show away 
1s a method hke any other method Keepmg 
it to yourself 1s only another method Ishould 
keep an open mind about 1t 

Jounny Has it ever occurred to you that a 
man with an open mind must be a bit of a 
scoundrel? If you ask me, I hke a man who 
makes up his mind once for all as to whats 
nght and whats wrong and then stachs to 1t 
At all events you know where to have him 

LORD suMMERHAYS That may not be his 
object 

BENTLEY He may want to have you, old 
chap 

sounny Well, let him If a member of my 
club wants to steal my umbrella, he knows 
where to find it Ifa man put up for the club 
who had an open mind on the subject of 
property m umbrellas, I should blachball 
him An open mind 1s all very well in clever 
talky-talky, but m conduct and in business 
give me solid ground 

LORD suMMERHAYS Yes the quichsands 
make hfe difficult Still, there they are It’s 
no use pretending theyre rochs 

sounny I dont hnow You can draw a line 
and mahe other chaps toe ıt Thats what I 
call morahty 

LORD SUMMERHAYS Very true But you 
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dont make any progress when youre toeing 
a Ime 

BYPATIA [suddenly, as ıf she could bear no 
more of i] Bentley do go and play tenms 
with Johnny You must take exercise 

LORD SUMMERHAYS Do, my boy, do [To 
Johnny} Tahe him out and make him ship 
about 

BENTLEY [rising reluctantly] I promsed you 
twoinchesmore round my chest this summer 
I tried exercises with an indiarubber ex- 
pander, but I wasnt strong enough instead 
of my expanding 1t, 1t crumpled me up 
Come along, Johnny 

sounnny Do you no end of good, young 
chap [He goes out mth Bentley through the 
pavilhon] 

Hypatia throws aside her work mith an 
enormous sigh of relef 

LORD SUMMERHAYS Åt last! 

HYPATIA At last Oh, 1f I might only have 
a holiday ım an asylum for the dumb How I 
envy the ammals! They cant talk H Johnny 
could only put back his ears or wag his tail 
instead of laying down the law, how much 
better 1¢ would be! We should know when he 
was cross and when he was pleased, and thats 
all we hnow now, with all his talk It never 
stops talk, talk, talk, talk Thats my hfe 
All the day I hsten to mamma talking, at 
dinner I hsten to papa talking, and when 
papa stops for breath I hsten to Johnny 
talking 

LORD SUMMERHAYS You make me feel very 
guilty I talk too, I’m afraid 

nypatia Oh, I dont mind that, because 
your talh ıs a novelty But 1t must have been 
dreadful for your daughters 

LORD SUMMERHAYS I suppose so 

HYPATIA If parents would only reahze 
how they bore their children! Three or four 
times in the last half hour Ive been on the 
point of screaming 

LORD SUMMERHAYS Were we very dull? 

uypaTia Not at all you were very clever 
Thats whats so hard to bear, because it makes 
it so difficult to avoid hstening You see, I’m 
young, andIdo sow ant something to happen 
My mother tells me that when I'm her age, 
I shall be only too glad that nothing’s hap- 
pened, but I’m not her age, so what good 1s 
that to me? Theres my father in the garden, 
meditating on Ins destiny All very well for 
him he’s had a destiny to meditate on, but 
I havnt had any destiny yet Everything’s 
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happened to him nothing’s happened to me 
Thats why this unending talk 1s so madden- 
ingly ummnteresting to me 

LORD SUMMERHAYS It would be worse 1f we 
sat in silence 

HYPATIA No it wouldnt If you all sat ın 
silence, as 1f you were warting for something 
to happen, then there would be hope even if 
nothing did happen But this eternal cackle, 
cackle, cackle about things ın general ıs only 
fit for old, old, OLD people I suppose it 
means something to them theyve had their 
fing All I hsten for 1s some sign of 1t ending 
in something, but just when it seems to be 
coming to a point, Johnny or papa just starts 
another hare, and 1% all begins over again, 
and I reahze that it’s never going to lead 
anywhere and never gomg to stop Thats 
when I want to scream I wonder how you 
can stand it 

LORD SUMMERHAYS Well, I’m old and gar- 
rulous myself, you see Besides, I’m not here 
of my own free will, exactly I came because 
you ordered me to come 

HYPATIA Didnt you want to come? 

LORD sumMMERHAYS My dear after thirty 
years of managing other people’s business, 
men lose the habit of considermg what they 
vant or dont want 

HYPATIA Oh, dont begin to talk about 
what men do, and about thirty years experi- 
ence If you cant get off that subject, youd 
better send for Johnny and papa and begin 
it all over again 

LORD SUMMERHAYS I’m sorry I beg your 
pardon 

HYPATIA I asked you didnt you want to 
come? 

LORD SUMMERHAYS I dıd not stop to con- 
sıder whether I wanted or not, because when 
I read your letter I knew I had to come 

uyPaTIA Why? 

LORD SUMMERHAYS Oh come, Miss Tarleton! 
Really! really! Dont force me to call you a 
blackmailer to your face You have me in 
jour power, and I do what you tell me very 
obediently Dont ask me to pretend I do it 
of my own free will 

HYPATIA I dont know what a blackmailer 
is I havnt even that much experience 

LORD suMMERHAYS A blachmailer, my dear 
young lady, 1s a person who hnows a dis- 
graceful secret in the hfe of another person, 
and extorts méney from that other person 
by threatenmg to make his secret public 
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unless the money is paid 

HYPATIA I havnt asked you for money 

LORD SUMMERHAYS No, but you ashed me 
to come down here and talk to you, and you 
mentioned casually that if I didnt youd have 
nobody to talk about me to but Bentley 
That was a threat, was it not? 

HYPATIA Well, I wanted you to come 

LORD sUMMERHAYS In spite of my age and 
my unfortunate talkativeness? 

HYPATIA I hke talking to you I can let 
myself go with you I can say things to you 
I cant say to other people 

LORD SUMMERHAYS I wonder why? 

HYPATIA Well, you are the only really 
clever, grown-up, high-class, expenenced 
man I know who has given himself away to 
me by making an utter fool of himself with 
me You cant wrap yourself up in your toga 
after that You cant give yourself airs with 
me 

LORD SUMMERHAYS You mean you can tell 
Bentley about me if I do 

HYPATIA Even if there wasnt any Bentley 
even if you didnt care (and I really dont see 
why you should care so much), stall, we never 
could be on conventional terms with one 
another again Besides, Ive got a feeling for 
you almost a ghastly sort of love for you 

LORD SUMMERHAYS [shrinking| I beg you— 
no, please 

uypatia Oh, it’s nothing at all flattering, 
and, of course, nothing wrong, as I suppose 
youd call ıt 

LORD SUMMERHAYS Please beheve that I 
know that When men of my age— 

HYPATIA [:mpakently] Oh, do talk about 
yourself when you mean yourself, and not 
about men of your age 

LORD SUMMERHAYS IIl put it as bluntly as 
I can When, as you say, I made an utter 
fool of myself, beheve me, I made a poetic 
fool of myself I was seduced, not by appe- 
ttes whch, thank Heaven, Ive long out- 
lived not even by the desire of second child- 
hood for a child compamon, but by.the 
innocent impulse to place the delicacy and 
wisdom and spirituahty of my age at the 
affectionate service of your youth for a few 
yeais, at the end of which you would be a 
grown, strong, formed—widow Alas, my 
dear, the delicacy of age reckoned, as usual, 
without the derision and cruelty of youth 
You told me that you didnt want to be an 
old man’s nurse, and that you didnt want - 
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to have undersized children bhe Bentley It 
served me right I dont reproach you I was 
an old fool But how you can magme, after 
that, that I can suspect you of the smallest 
feelng for me except the mevitable feeling 
of early youth for late age, or magme that 
I have any feelmg for you except one of 
shrmhing humiliation, I cant understand 

HYPATIA I dont blame you for falhng in 
love with me I shall be grateful to you all my 
hfe for it, because that was the first time that 
anything really interesting happened to me 

LORD SUMMERHAYS Do you mean to tell me 
that nothing of that hind had ever happened 
before? that no man had ever— 

uypatia Oh, lots Thats part of the routine 
of hfe here the very dullest part of ıt The 
young man who comes a-courting is as 
familar an madent m my hfe as coffee for 
breakfast Of course, he’s too much of a 
gentleman to misbehave himself, and I’m 
too much of a lady to let him, and he’s shy 
and sheepish, and I'm correct and self- 
possessed, and at last, when I can bear it no 
longer, I esther frighten him off or give him 
a chance of proposing, just to see how he’ll 
do 1t, and refuse him because he does it m 
the same silly way as all the 1est You dont 
call that an event im one’s hfe, do you? With 
you it was different I should as soon have 
expected the North Pole to fall n love with 
me as you You know I’m only a hnen- 
draper’s daughter when als saud I was 
afraid of you you, a great man! a lord! and 
older than my father And then, what a 
situation 16 was! Just think of it! I was en- 
gaged to your son, and you knew nothing 
aboutit He was afraid to tell you he brought 
you down here because he thought if he 
could throw us together I could get round 
you because I was such a ripping girl We 
arranged it all he and I We got Papa and 
Mamma and Johnny out of the way splen- 
didly, and then Bentley took himself off, and 
left us—you and me!—to take a walk through 
the heather and admire the scenery of Hind- 
head You never dreamt that ıt was all a 
plan that what made me so mee was the way 
I was playing up to my destiny as the sweet 
girl that was to make your boy happy And 
then! and then! [She rises to dance and clap 
her hands in her glee} 

LORD SUNMERHAYS [shuddering] Stop, stop 
Can no woman understand a man’s deheacy? 

uypatia [revelling in the recollection] And 
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then — ha, ha! —you proposed You! A 
father! For your son’s girl! 
LORD SUMMERHAYS Stop, I tell you Dont 
profane what you dont understand 
uypatia That was something happemng 
at last with a vengeance It was splendid It 
was my first peep behind the scenes If I'd 
been seventeen I should have fallen in love 
with you Even asitis, I feel quite differently 
towards you from what I do towards other 
old men So [offering her hand] you may 
lass my hand 3f that will be any fun for 
ou 
: LORD SUMMERHAYS [resing and recoiling to the 
table, deeply revolted) No, no, no How dare 
you? [She laughs meschevously] How callous 
youth 1s! How coarse! How cynical! How 
ruthlessly cruel! 
HypaTIA Stuff! It’s only that youre tred 
of a great many things Ive never tned 
LORD suMMERHAYS It’s not alone that Ive 
not forgotten the brutality of my own boy- 
hood But do try to learn, glorious young 
beast that you are, that age 1s squeamush, 
sentimental, fastidious If you cant under- 
stand my hoher feelings, at least you hnow 
the bodily mfirmities of the old You know 
that I darent eat all the rch things you 
gobble up at every meal, that I cant bear 
the noise and racket and clatter that affect 
you no more than they affect a stone Well, 
my soul is hke that too Spare it be gentle 
with it [he wvoluntarily puts out lus hands to 
plead, she takes them mth a laugh} If you 
could possibly think of me as half an angel 
and half an mvahd, we should get on much 
better together 
uypatia We get on very well, I think 
Nobody else ever called me a glorious young 
beast I hke that Glorious young beast ex- 
presses exactly what I hke to be 
LORD SUMMERHAYS [extricating lus hands and 
setting down] Where on earth did you get 
thes€ morbid tastes? You seem to have been 
well brought up in a normal, healthy, re- 
spectable, middle-class family Yet you go 
on lhe the most unwholesome product of 
the rankest Bohemamsm 
uypaTia Thats just it J’m fed up with— 
LORD SUMMERHAYS Hormble expression 
Dont 
uypatis Oh, I daresay it’s vulgar, but 
theres no other word for ıt I’m fed up with 
mee things with respectability, with pro- 
pnety! When a woman has nothing to do, 
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money and respectabihty mean that nothing 
1s ever allowed to happen to her I dont want 
to be good, and I dont want to be bad I just 
dont want to be bothered about either good 
or bad I want to be an active verb 

LORD SUMMERHAYS An active verb? Oh, I 
see An active verb signifies to be, to do, or 
to suffer 

HYPATIA Just so how clever of you! I want 
to be, I want to do, and I’m game to suffer 
if 1t costs that But stick here domg nothing 
but beng good and mice and ladyhhke I 
simply wont Stay down here with us for a 
week, and I'll shew you what ıt means shew 
it to you going on day after day, year after 
year, hfetame after hfetme 

LORD SUMMERHAYS Shew me what? 

uypatia Girls withermg mto ladies 
Ladies withering into old maids Nursing old 
women Running errands for old men Good 
for nothing else at last Oh, you cant imagine 
the fiendish selfishness of the old people and 
the maudlin saenfice of the young It’s more 
unbearable than any poverty more horrible 
than any regular-nght-down wickedness 
Oh, home! home! parents! family! duty! how 
I loathe them! How I’d hke to see them all 
blown to bits! The poor escape The wicked 
escape Well, I cant be poor we’re rolling in 
money it’s no use pretending we’re not But 
I can be wicked, and I’m quite prepared to 
be 

LORD SUMMERHAYS You think that easy? 

uypatia Well, isnt 1t? Bemg a man, you 
ought to know 

LORD SUMMERHAYS It requires some natural 
talent, which can no doubt be cultivated 
It’s not really easy to be anything out of the 
common 

nypatTia Anyhow, I mean to make a fight 
for hving 

LORD suMMERHAYS Living your own hfe, 
I beheve the Suffragist phrase 1s 

nypatia Living any hfe Laving, u&stead 
of withermg without even a gardener to 
snip you off when youre rotten 

LORD SUMMERHAYS Ive hved an active hfe, 
but Ive withered all the same 

‘uypatia No youve worn out thats quite 

different And youve some hfe m you yet or 
you wouldnt have fallen in love mth me You 
can never imagine how dehghted I was to 
find that instead of bemg the correct sort of 
big panjandrum you were supposed to be, 
you were really an old mp hke papa 
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LORD suMMERHAYS No, no not about your 
father I really cant bear1t And 2f you must 
say these terrible things these heart-wound- 
ing shameful things, at least find something 
prettier to call me than an old mp 

HYPATIA Well, what would you calla man 
proposing to a girl who mght be— 

LORD sUMMERHAYS His daughter yes, I 
know _ 

HYPATIA I was gomg to say his grand- 
daughter 

LORD SUMMERHAYS You always have one 
more blow to get in 

HYPATIA Youre too sensitive Did you ever 
make mud pies when you were a kid—beg 
pardon a child 

LORD SUMMERHAYS I hope not 

HYPATIA It’s a dirty Job, but Johnny and 
I were vulgar enough to hke it I hke young 
people because theyre not too afraid of dirt 
to live Ive grown out of the mud pies, but I 
hke slang, and I hke bustling you up by say- 
ing things that shock you, and I’d rather put 
up with swearing and smoking than with 
dull respectabihty, and there are lots ot 
things that would just shrivel you up that I 
think rather jolly Now! 

LORD SUMMERHAYS Ive not the shghtest 
doubt of ıt Dont insist 

HYPATIA It’s not your ideal, 1s 1t? 

LORD SUMMERHAYS No 

HYPATIA Shall I tell you why? Your ideal 
1s an old woman I daresay she’s got a young 
face, but she’s an old woman Old, old, old 
Squeamısh Cant stand up to thmgs Cant 
enjoy things not real things Always on the 
shrink S 

LORD SUMMERHAYS On the shrink! Detest- 
able expression 

HYPATIA Bah! you cant stand even a little 
thing like that What good are you? Oh, 
what good are you? 

LORD SUMMERHAYS Dont ask me I dont 
know I dont know 

Tarleton returns from the vestibule Hypata 
sits down demurely 

HYPATIA Well, papa have you meditated 
on your destiny? 

TARLETON [pussled] What? Oh! my destiny 
Gad, I forgot all about 1t Jock started a 
rabbit and put it clean out of my head Be- 
sides, why should I give way to morbid intro- 
spection? It’s a sign of madness Read Lom- 
broso [Zo Lord Summerhays] Well, Sammer- 
hays, has my httle grl been entertamng 
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you? 

LonD summERHAYS Yes She is a wonderful 
entertainer 

TARLETON I think my idea of bringing up 
a young girl has been rather a success Dont 
you hsten to this, Patsy 1t mght make you 
concerted She’s never been treated hike a 
child I always said the same thing to her 
mother Let her read what she hkes Let her 
do what she hhes Let her go where she 
hikes Eh, Patsy? 

uypatia Oh yes, if there had only been 
anything for me to do, any place for me to 
go, anything I wanted to read 

TARLETON There, you see! She’s not satıs- 
fied Restless Wants things to happen 
Wants adventures to drop out of the shy 

HYPATIA [gathering up her nork) If youre 
going to talk about me and my education, 
Tm of 

TARLETON Well, wel, of with you [To 
Lord Summerhays] She’s actave, hke me She 
actually wanted me to put her into the shop 

nypatia Well, they tell me that the girls 
there have adventures sometimes [She goes 
out through the inner door] 

TARLETON She had me there, though she 
doesnt know it, poor innocent lamb! Public 
scandal exaggerates enormously, of course, 
but morahze as you will, superabundant 
vitahty 1s a physical fact that cant be talked 
away [He sits down between the writing table 
and the sideboard) Difficult question this, of 
bringing up children Between ourselves, it 
has beaten me I never was so surprised in 
my hfe as when I came to know Johnny as 
aman of business and found out what he was 
really hke How did you manage with your 
sons? 

LORD SUMMERHAYS Well, I really hadnt 
time to be a father thats the plan truth of 
the matter Their poor dear mother did the 
usual thmg while they were with us Then 
of course Eton, Oxford, the usual routine of 
ther class I saw very httle of them, and 
thought very httle about them how could 
T? with a whole province on my hands They 
and I are—acquaintances Not, perhaps, 
quite ordinary acquaintances theres a sort 
of—er—I should almost call ıt a sort of re- 
morse about the way we shake hands (when 
we do shake hands) which means, I suppose, 
that we're sorry we dont care more for one 
another, and I’m afraid we dont meet oftener 
than we can help We put each other too 
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much out of countenance It’s really a very 
dificult relahon To my mund not altogether 
a natural one 

TARLETON [:mpressed, as usual] Thats an 
idea, certainly I dont think anybody has 
ever written about that 

LORD suMMERHAYS Bentley 1s the only one 
who was really my son in any serious sense 
He was completely spoilt When he was sent 
to a preparatory school he simply yelled 
until he was sent home Eton was out of the 
question, but we managed to tutor him into 
Oxford No use he was sent down By that 
time my work was over, and I saw a good 
deal of him But I could do nothing with 
Inm—except look on I should have thought 
your case was quite different You heep up 
the middle-class tradition the day school 
and the business traming imstead of the 
umversity I beheve in the day school part 
of 1t At all events, you know your own 
children 

TARLETON Do we? I’m not so sure of it 
Fact 1s, my dear Summerhays, once child- 
hood 1s over, once the little ammal has got 
past the stage at which it acquires what you 
might call a sense of decency, it’s all up with 
the relation between parent and cid You 
cant get over the fearful shyness of 1t 

LORD SUMMERHALS Shyness? 

TARLETON Yes shyness Read Dickens 

LORD SUMMERHAXS [surprised] Dickens! Of 
all authors, Charles Dickens! Are you serious? 

TARLETON I dont mean his books Read his 
letters to his famly Read any man’s letters 
to his children Theyre not human Theyre 
not about himself or themselves Theyre 
about hotels, scenery, about the weather, 
about getting wet and losing the tram and 
what he saw on the road and all that Not 
a word about himself Forced Shy Duty 
letters All fit to be published that says 
everything I tell you theres a wall ten feet 
thick and ten miles high between parent and 
child I hnow what I’m talking about Ive 
girls in my employment girls and young 
men I had ideas on the subject I used to 
go to the parents and tell them not to let 
their children go out into the world without 
mstruction in the dangers and temptations 
they were gomg to be thrown into What did 
every one of the mothers say to me? “Oh, 
sir, how could I speak of such thmgs to my 
own daughter*” The men sard I was quite 
nght, but they didnt do it, any more than 
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I'd been able to do it myself to Johnny. I 
had to leave books in his way and I felt just 
awful when [didit Beheveme Summerhays, | 
the relation between the young and the old } 
should be an wnocent relation It should be 
something they could talk about Well the 
relation between parent and child may be 
an affectionate relation It may be a useful 
relanon Jt may be a necessary relation But 
it can never be an mnocent relathon Youd 
die rather than allude to 1t. Depend on x, 
in a thousand years rll be considered bad 
form to know who your father and mother 
are Embarrassmg Better hand Bentley 
over to me I can look him m the face and 
talk to hm as man to man You can have 
Jobnny 

LORD SUMMERHAYS Thank you Ive hved 
so long in a country where a man may have 
fifty sons who are no more to hm than a 
regiment of soldiers that I’m afraid Ive lost 
the Enghsh feebng about it. 

TARLETON [restless again] You mean Jm- 
ghiskahn. Ah yes Good thing the empire 
Educates us Opens our minds Knocks the 
Bible out of us And cavihzes the other 
chaps 

LORD SUMMERHaYS Les it civilizes them. 
And 1t uncivihzes us Their gam Our loss 
Tarleton beleve me. our loss 

TARLETON Wel why not? Averages out 
the human race Makes the mgger half an 
Enghshman Makes the Englishman half a 
mgger 

LORD SUMMERHAYS Speaking as the un- 
fortunate Enghshman m question I dont 
lke the process IfI had my hfe to hve over 
agamn Id stay at home and supercivilize 
myself 

TARLETON Nonsense! dont be selfish Think 
how youve improved the other chaps Look 
at the Spanish emprre! Bad job for Spam but 
splendid for South Amenca. Look at what 
the Romans did for Britam! They burst up 
and had to clear out, but thnk of all they 
taught us' They were the making of us I 
believe there was a Roman camp on Hind~ 
head I'l! shew 1t to youtomorrow Thats the 
good side of Impenahsm it’s unselfish I 
despise the Little Englanders theyre always 
thinlung about England. Smallminded. ’'m 
for the Parhament of man the federation 
of the world. Read Tennyson [He settles 
dorn again] Then theres the great food 
question 
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LORD stxMernays [apprehensiely] N 
we go into that this afternoon? 

TARLETON No. but I wish youd tell the 
Chickabiddy that the Jinghskahns eat no 
end of toasted cheese, and that it’s the 
secret of ther amazmg health and long 
hfe! 

LORD SUMMERHAYS Unfortunately they are 
neither healthy nor long-lived And they 
dont eat toasted cheese 

TARLETON There you are! They would be 
if they ate it Anyhow say what you hke, 
provided the moral is a Welsh rabbit for my 
supper 

LORD sUMMERHAYS British morahty in a 
nutshell! 

TARLETON fkugely amused] Yes Ha ha! 
Awful hypocrites amt we? 

They are interrupted by excited cries from the 
grounds 

aYpatTia (Papa! Mamma! Come out as fast 

as you can Quick. Quek. 

BENTLEY | Hello governor! Come out An 

aeroplane Look look. 

TARLETON [staring up) Aeroplane! Did he 
say an aeroplane* 

LORD suwMeRHars Aeroplane! [4 shadow 
falls on the pavilon, and some of the glass at the 
top 1s shattered and falls on the floor] 

Larleton and Lord Summerhays rush out 
through the pavelton into the garden 

HYPATIA Take care Take care 

of the chimney 
Come this side it’s 

coming nght where 
youre standing 
Hallo! where the devil 
are you coming*youll 
have my roof off 

LORD SUMMERHAYS | He’s lost control 

MRS TARLETON Look look Hypatia There 
are two people m 1t. 

BENTLEY Therve cleared it Well steered! 

TARLETON res but theyre com- 

ing slam into the 
greenhouse 

LORD SUMMERHAYS | Look out for the glass 


Need 


BENTLEY 


TARLETON 


MRS TARLETON Theyll break all the 
glass Theyll spoil 
all the grapes 

BENTLEY Mind where youre com- 
mg He'll save it 


No theyre down 
An appalling crash of brealang glass ts heard 
Everybody shriels 
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Oh, are they killed? 
John are they hulled? 

LORD SUMMERHAYS | Are you hurt? Is any- 
thmg brohen? Can 
you stand? 

Oh, you must be hurt 
Are you sure? Shall 
I get you some 
water? Or some 
wine? 

Are you all nght? Sure 
you wont have some 
brandy just to take 
off the shock 
THE AVIATOR No, thank you Qute nght 

Not a scratch I assure you I’m all nght 
BENTLEY What luck! And what a smash! 

You are a lucky chap, J can tell you 
The Aviator and Tarleton come tn through the 

pavilion, followed by Lord Summerhays and 

Bentley, ihe Amator on Tarleton’s right Bentley 

passes the Aviator and turns to have an admiring 

look at him Lord Summerhays overtakes Tarle- 
ton less powntedly on the opposite side with the 
same object - 

THE AVIATOR I’m really very sorry I’m 
afraid Ive knocked your vmery into a cocked 
hat [Efuswely] You dont mind, do you? 

TARLETON Not a bit Come m and have 
some tea Stay to dinner Stay over the weeh- 
end All my hfe Ive wanted to fly 

THE AVIATOR [taking off his goggles] Youre 
really more than kind 

pentLey Why, it’s Joey Percival 

rercival Hallo, Ben! That you? 

TARLETON What! The man with three 
fathers! 

rercivaL Oh! has Ben been talking about 
me? 

TARLETON Consider yourself as one of the 
family—af you will do me the honor And 
your frend too Wheres your friend? 

PercivaL Oh, by the way! before he comes 
im Jet me explan I dont know him 

TARLETON Eh? 

PERCIVAL Havnt even looked at him I’m 
trying to make a club record with a pas- 
senger The club supphed the passenger He 
Just got ın, and Ive been too busy handhng 
the aeroplane to look at hm I havnt sad a 
word to him, and I cant answer for him soc- 
ally, but he’s an deal passenger foi a flyer 
He saved me from a smash 

LORD sUMMERHAYS I saw it It was estra- 
ordinary When you were thrown out he held 


MRS TARLETON 


HYPATIA 


TARLETON 
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or to the top bar with one hand You came 
past hm m the ar, gomg strmght for the 
glass He caught you and turned you off into 
the flower bed, and then hghted beside you 
hke a bird 

prercivaL How he kept his head I cant 
magine Frankly, J didnt 

The Passenger, also begoggled, comes n 
through the pavilion mth Johnny and the ino 
ladies The Passenger comes between Percwal 
and Tarleton, Mrs Tarieton between Lord Sum- 
merhays and her husband, Hypatia betneen 
Percwal and Bentley, and Johnny to Bentley's 
nghi 

TARLETON Just discussing your prowess, 
my dear si Magnificent Youll stay to 
dinner Youll stay the mght Stay over the 
week The Chichabiddy will be dehghted 

MRS TARLETON Wont you take off your 
goggles and have some tea? 

The passenger begins to remove the goggles 

TARLETON Do Have awash Johnny tahe 
the gentleman. to your room TIl looh after 
Mr Peraval They must— 

By thes teme the passenger has got the goggles 
off, and stands revealed as a remarkably good- 
looking woman 


MRS TARLETON ell I never!!! 
BENTLEY [in a whtsper| Oh, 
I say! 
JOHNNY By George! S 
LORD SUMMERHAYS j À lady! 3 
HYPATIA A woman! = 
TARLETON {to Perceval} You} = 
never told me—| * 
PERCIVAL I hadnt the least 


idea— 

An embarrassed pause 

PERCIVAL I assure you if I'd had the 
faintest notion that my passenger was a lady 
I shouldnt have left you to shift for yourself 
in that selfish way 

LORD SUMMERHAYS The lady seems to have 
shifted for both very effectually, sir 

PERCIVAL Saved my hfe I admıt ıt most 
gratefully 

TARLETON J must apologize, madam, for 
having offered you the avlities appropriate 
to the opposite sex And yet, why opposite? 
We are all human males and females of the 
same species When the dress is the same the 
distinction vanishes I’m proud to receive in 
my house a lady of evident refinement and 
distinction Allow me to introduce myself 
Tarleton John Tarleton (seeing conjecture in 
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the passenger’s eye\—yes, yes Tarleton’s 
Underwear My wife, Mrs Tarleton youll 
excuse me for having in what I had taken 
to be a confidence between man and man 
alluded to her as the Chickabiddy My 
daughter Hypatia, who has always wanted 
some adventure to drop out of the sky, and 
1s now, I hope, satisfied at last Lord Sum- 
merhays a man known wherever the British 
flag waves His son Bentley, engaged to 
Hypatia Mr Joseph Percival, the pronusing 
son of three highly intellectual fathers 

HYPATIA [startled] Bentley’s friénd? [Bentley 
nods] 

TARLETON [contenueng, to the passenger] May 
I now ask to be allowed the pleasure of 
knowing your name? 

THE PASSENGER My names Lina Szczepan- 
owska [pronouncing 2t Sh-Chepanovsha] 

PercivaL Sh— I beg your pardon? 

LINA Szczepanowska 

PERCIVAL [dubiously| Thank you 

TARLETON [very politely] Would you mnd 
saying 1t again? 

una Say fish 

TARLETON Fish 

tina Say church 

TARLETON Church - 

tina Say fish church 

TARLETON [remonstrating] But it’s not good 
sense 

tina [nexorable} Say fish church 

TARLETON Fish church 

Lina Again 

TARLETON No, but—{resigning himself’) fish 
church 

uina Now say Szczepanowska 

TARLETON Szczepanowska Got ıt, by Gad 
[A sibilant whispering becomes audible they are 
all saying Sh-ch to themselves] Szczepanowska! 
Not an Enghsh name, 1s 1t? 

tina Pohsh I’m a Pole 

TARLETON [dzthyrambically| Ah yes What 
other nation, madame, could have produced 
your magical personahty® Your country- 
women have always appealed to our imagna- 
tion Women of Destiny! beautiful! musical! 
passionate! tragic! You will be at home here 
my own temperament is pre-emmenily 
Polish Wont you sit down? 

The group breaks up Johnny and Bentley 
hurry to the pavilton and fetch the two micher 
chars Johnny gwes hs to Lena Hypatia and 
Percwal take the chairs at the worktable Lord 
Summerhays gives the chair at the vestebule end 
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of the wrung table io Mrs Tarleton, and Bentley 
replaces tt miih a mecher char, which Lord Sum- 
merhays takes Johnny remains standıng behind 
the worktable, Bentley behind his father 

MRS TARLETON [io Lina] Have some tea now, 
wont you? 

LINA I never drink tea 

TARLETON [suting down at the end of the 
writing table nearest Lina| Bad thing to aero- 
plane on, I shouldiamagme Too jumpy Been 
up much? 

tina Not im an aeroplane Ive parachuted, 
but thats child’s play 

MRS TARLETON But arnt you very foolish 
to run such a dreadful risk? 

uina You cant hve without 1unnmg risks 

MRS TARLETON Oh, what a thing to say! 
Didnt you know you might have been killed? 

tina That was why I went up 

HYPATIA Of course Cant you understand 
the fascmation of the thing? the novelty! the 
darmg! the sense of something happening! 

tina Oh no It’s too tame a business for 
that I went up for family reasons 

TARLETON Eh? What? Famuly reasons? 

MRS TARLETON I hope it wasnt to spite your 
mother? 

PERCIVAL [queckly] Or your husband? 

una I’m not marned And why should I 
want to spite my mother? 

uypatiA [aszde to Percival] That was clever 
of you, Mr Percival 

PERCIVAL What? 

HYPATIA To find out 

TARLETON I’m im a difficulty I cant under- 
stand a lady going up ım an aeroplane for 
family reasons It’s rude to be curious and 
ask questions, but then it’s mhuman to be 
indifferent, as 1f you didnt care 

tina I'll tell you with pleasure For the 
last hundred and fifty years, not a single day 
has passed without some member of my 
famly nsking lis hfe—or her hfe It’s a 
point of honor with us to keep up that tradi- 
tion Usually several of us do 1t, but it hap- 
pens that just at this moment it 1s being kept 
up by one of my brothers only Early this 
morning I got a telegram from him to say 
that there had been a fire, and that he could 
do nothing for the rest of the week For- 
tunately I had an invitation from the Aerial 
League to see this gentleman try to break 
the passenger recond I appealed to the 
President of the League to let me save the 
honor of my family He arranged 1t for me 
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TARLETON Oh, I must be dreaming This 
1s stark raving nonsense 

Lina [queetly] You are quite awake, sir 

sounny We cant all be dreaming the same 
thing, Governor 

TARLETON Of course not, you duffer, but 
then I’m dreaming you as well as thé lady 

MRS TARLETON Dont be silly, John The 
lady ıs only joking, I’m sure [To Lina] I 
suppose your luggage is in the aeroplane 

PERCIVAL Luggage was out of the ques- 
tion If I stay to dmner I'm afrmd I cant 
change unless youll lend me some clothes 

MRS TARLETON Do you mean neither of 
you? 

PERCIVAL I’m afraid so 

MRS TARLETON Oh well, never mmd Hy- 
pata will lend the lady a gown 

una Thank you I’m quite confortable as 
Iam Iam not accustomed to gowns they 
hamper me and make me feel ridiculous, so 
if you dont mind I shall not change 

MRS TARLETON Well, I’m beginning to 
think I’m doing a bit of dreaming myself 

HYPATIA [zmpatently] Oh, it’s all nght, 
mamma Johnny look after Mr Percival 
[To Lena, rising] Come with me 

Lina follons her to the inner door They all 
rise 

sounny (fo Percwal] I'll shew you 

penctvaL Thank you 

Lana goes out mith Hypatia, and Percwal nith 
Johnny 

MRS TARLETON Well, this 1s a mee thing to 
happen! And look at the greenhouse! Itll 
cost thirty pounds to mend it People have 
no right to do such things And you invited 
them to dinner too! What sort of woman is 
that to have in our house when you know 
that all Hindhead will be calling on us to see 
that aeroplane? Bunny come with me and 
help me_to get all the people out of the 
grounds I declare they came running as if 
theyd sprung up out of the earth [she makes 
Jor the inner door] 

TARLETON No dont you trouble, Chicka- 
biddy TIl tackle em 

MRS TARLETON Indeed youll do nothing of 
the kind youll stay here qmetly with Lord 
Summerhays Youd invite them all to dinner 
Come, Bunny [She goes out, followed by 
Bentley Lord Summerhays sits down agam] 

TARLETON Singularly beautiful woman, 
Summerhays What do you make of her? 
She must be a princess Whats ths family 
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of warnors and statesmen that msk their 
lives every day? 

LORD SUMMERHAYS They are evidently not 
warriors and statesmen, or they wouldnt do 
that 

TARLETON Well, then, what the devil are 
they? 

LORD SUMMERHAYS I think I know The 
last tame I saw that lady, she did something 
I should not have thought possible 

TARLETON What was that? 

LORD sUMMERHAYS Well, she walked back- 
wards along a taut wire without a balancing 
pole and turned a somersault m the middle 
I remember that her name was Lina, and 
that the other name was foreign, though I 
dont recollect 1t 

TARLETON Szez! You couldnt have forgotten 
that 1f youd heard 1t 

LORD SUMMERHAYS I didnt hear it I only 
sawitona program But it’s clear she’s an 
acrobat It explains how she saved Percival 
And ıt accounts for her farmly pnde 

TARLETON An acrobat, eh? Good! good! 
good! Summerhays that brings her within 
reach Thats better than a princess I steeled 
this evergreen heart of mune when I thought 
she was a prmcess Now I shall let 1t be 
touched She 1s accessible Good 

LORD suUMMERHAYS I hope you are not 
serious Remember you have a famly You 
have a position You are not in your first 
youth 

TARLETON No matter 

Theres magıc in the mght 

When the heart 1s young 
My heart 1s young Besides, I’m a marned 
man, not a widower hke you A married man 
can do anything he hhes if ns wife dont 
mind A widower cant be too careful Not 
that I would have you think me an un- 
principled man or a bad husband I’m not 
But Ive a superabundance of vitahty Read 
Pepys’ Diary 

LORD SUMMERHAYS The woman is jour 
guest, Tarleton 

TARLETON Well, 1s she? A woman I bring 
into my house 1s my guest A woman you 
bring into my house 1s my guest But a 
woman who drops bang down out of the 
shy mto my greenhouse and smashes every 
blessed pane of glass in it must take her 
chance 

LORD SUMMERHAYS Still, you know that 


| my name must not be associated with any 
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scandal Youll be careful, wont you? 

TARLETON Oh Lord, yes! Yes, yes, yes, 
yes, yes I was only joking, of course. 

Mrs Tarleton comes bach through the inner 
door 

MRS TARLETON Well I never! John I dont 
thik that young woman’s right m her head 
Do you know what she’s just asked for? 

TARLETON Champagne? 

Mrs TARLETON No She wants a Bible and 
six oranges 

TARLETON What? 

MRS TARLETON A Bible and six oranges 

TARLETON I understand the oranges she’s 
doing an orange cure of some sort But what 
on earth does she want the Bible for? 

MRS TARLETON I'm sure I cant magme 
She cant be mght im her head 

LORD SUMMERHAYS Perhaps she wants to 
read it 

MRS TARLETON By why should she? on a 
weekday at all events What would you 
advise me to do, Lord Summerhays? 

LORD SUMMERHAYS Well, 1s there a Bible 
i the house? 

TARLETON Stacks of em Theres the family 
Bible, and the Doré Bible, and the parallel 
revised version Bible, and the Doves Press 
Bible and Johnny’s Bible and Bobby’s Bible 
and Patsy’s Bible and the Chickabiddy’s 
Bible and my Buble, and I daresay the 
servants could raise a few more between 
them Let her have the lot 

mrs TARLETON Dont talk lke that before 
Lord Summerhays, John 

LORD SUMMERHAYS It doesnt matter, Mrs 
Tarleton in Jinghskahn 1t was a pumsh- 
able offence to expose a Buble for sale The 
empire has no rebgion 

Lanacomestn She has lefther capin Hypatia’s 
room, but has made no other change She stops 
gust msrde the door, holding tt open, evidently not 
intending to stay 

uma Oh, Mrs Tarleton, shall I be making 
myself very troublesome if I ask for a musıc- 
stand ın my room as well? 

TARLETON Not at all You can have the 
piano if you lke Or the gramophone Have 
the gramophone? 

tina No, thank you no music 

MRS TARLETON [gong towards her) Do you 
think 1t’s good for you to eat so many oranges? 
Arnt you afraid of getting jaundice? 

uxa Not in the least But bilhard balls 
will do quite as well 
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MRS TARLETON But you cant eat bihard 
balls, child! 

TARLETON Get em, Chickabiddy I under- 
arn [He imitates a juggler tossing up balls] 
Eh? 

LINA [going to hım, past his mfe) Just so 

TARLETON Builhard balls and cues? Plates, 
knives, and forks? Two paraffin lamps and a 
hatstand? 

tina No that1s popular low-class busmess 
In our family we touch nothing but classical 
work Anybody can do lamps and hatstands 
I can do silver bullets That ıs really hard 
[She passes on to Lord Summerhays, and looks 
gravely down at hım as he sts by the writing 
table | 

MRS TARLETON Well, I’m sure I dont know 
what youre talking about, and I only hope 
you know yourselves However, you shall 
have what you want, of course [She goes out 
through the mner door] 

LORD SUMMERHAYS Whll you forgive my 
cunosity? What 1s the Bible for? 

tina To quiet my soul 

LORD SUMMERHAYS [272th a segh] Ah, yes, yes 
It no longer quiets mine, [ am sorry to say. 

umna That ıs because you do not know how 
to read 1t Put 1t up before you on a stand, 
and open 1t at the Psalms When you can 
read them and understand them, quite 
quietly and happily, and keep s» balls m 
the ar all the tame, you are in perfect con- 
dition, and youll never make a mistake that 
evenmg If you find you cant do that, then 
go and pray until you can And be very 
careful that evening 

LORD SUMMERHAYS Is that the usual form 
of test m your profession? 

uma Nothing that we Szezepanowskis do _ 
is usual, my lord 

LORD SUMMERHAYS Are you all so wonder- 
ful? 

LINA Its our profession to be wonderful 

LORD SUMMERHAYS Do you never conde- 
scend to do as common people do? For 
instance, do you not pray as common people 
pray? 

LINA Common people do not pray, my 
lord they only beg 

LORD SUMMERHAYS You never ask for any- 
thing? 

umwa No 

LORD SUMMERHAYS Then why do you pray? 

uma To remind myself that I have a soul 

TARLETON [zallung about] True Fine Good 
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Beautiful All this damned materiahsm what | worth 


good 1s 1t to anybody? Ive got a soul dont TARLETON Let me look 
tell me I havnt Cut me up and you cant tina [offering the book to kum] It’s in Polish 
find ıt Cut up a steam engine and you cant TARLETON Thats no good Is mme the 


find the steam But, by George, 1t makes the | lowest offer? 
engine go Say what you will, Summerhays, una No the highest 


the dive spark is a fact TARLETON What do most of them come to? 
LORD SUMMERHAYS Have I demed 1t? Diamonds? Motor cars? Furs? Villa at Monte 
TARLETON Ow whole civilization 1s a demal | Carlo? 

of it Read Walt Whitman una Oh yes allthat And sometimes the 
LORD suUMMERHAYS I shall go to the bilhard | devotion of a bfetime 

room and get the balls for you TARLETON Fancy that! A young man offer- 
una Thank you ing a woman his old age as a temptation! 
Lord Summerhays goes out through the vesti- umna By the way, you did not say how 


bule door 

TARLETON [going to her] Listen to me [She 
turns quickly] What you said just now was 
beautiful You touch chords You appeal to 
the poetry ina man You mspire hm Come 
now! Youre a woman of the world youre 
independent you must have dirven lots of 
men crazy You know the sort of man I am, | I run away 
dont you? See through me at a glance, eh? umna Does she let you go without a 


long 
tina Yes [Ske sets down queetly wn the chur | struggle? 


TARLETON Until you get tired of me 

tina Or until you get tired of me? 

TARLETON I never get tired I never go on 
long enough for that But when it becomes 
so grand, so imspiring that I feel that every- 
thing must be an anti-chmax after that, then 


Lord Summerhays has gust left] TARLETON Yes Glad to get nd of me 
TARLETON Good Well, do you hke me? | When love tahes a man as ıt tahes me— 
Dont misunderstand me I’m perfectly aware | when 1t makes him great—it frightens a 
that youre not gomg to fall ın love at first | woman 
sight with a ridiculous old shopkeeper I cant tina The lady here 1s your wife, isnt she? 
help that mdiculous old shopkeeper I have | Dont you care for her? 
to carry him about with me whether I hhe TARLETON Yes And mind! she comes first 
itor not Ihave to pay fon his clothes, though | always I reserve her digmty even when I 
1 hate the cut of them especially the waist- | sacrifice my own Youll respect that pomt of 
coat I have to look at him im the glass while | honor, wont you? 
I’m shaving I loathe nm because he’s a Lina Only a point of honor? 
living he My soul’s not hke that it’s hhe TARLETON [empulsively| No, by God! a pont 
yours I want to make a fool of myself | of affection as well 
About you Will you let me? tina [smelng pleased with khim) Shake hands, 
LINA [very calm] How much will you pay? | old pal [she reses and offers lam her hand 
TARLETON Nothing But PH throw as many | frankly] 
sovereigns as you hke into thesea to shew you TARLETON [gwing his hand rather dolefully] 
that I’m in earnest Thanks That means no, doesnt ıt? 
tina Are those your usual terms? uina It means something that will last 
TARLETON No I never made that bid | longer than yes I hhe you I admit you to 
before my fmendship What a pity you were not 
LINA [producing a daniy litle book and pre- | truned when you were young! Youd be 
parng to write m ut] What did you say your | young still 
name was? TARLETON I suppose, to an athlete hhe 
TARLETON John Tarleton The great John | you, I’m pretty awful, eh? 
Tarleton of Tarleton’s Underwear tina Shoching 
LINA [wrettng] T-a-r-l-e-t-o-n Er—? [She TARLETON Too much crumb Wrinkles 
looks up at ham utquringly) Yellow patches that wont come off Short 
TARLETON [promptly] Fifty-eight wnd I know [’m ashamed of myself I 
una Thank you I heep a hst of all my | could do nothing on the high rope 
offers I khe to know what I’m considered tina Oh yes I could put you in a whecl- 
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barrow and run you along, two hundred feet 
up 

TARLETON [shuddering] Ugh! Well, I’d do 
even that for you Read The Master Builder 

una’ Have you learnt everything from 
books? 

TARLETON Well, have you learnt every- 
thing from the flying trapeze? 

Lwa On the flying trapeze there 1s often 
another woman, and her hfe 1s in your hands 
every mght and your hfe in hers 

TARLETON Lina I’m going to make a fool 
of myself I’m going to cry [he crumples znto 
the nearest charr] 

Lixa Pray mstead dont ery Why should 
you ery’ Youre not the first Ive said no to 

TARLETON Jf you had said yes, should I 
have been the first then? 

Lina What right have you to ask? Have I 
asked am T the first? 

TARLETON Youre nght a vulgar question 
To aman hke me, everybody 1s the first Life 
renews itself 

tina The youngest child is the sweetest 

TARLETON Dont probe too deep, Lina It 
hurts 

twa You must get out of the habit of 
thnking that these things matter so much 
It’s lmendrapensh 

TARLETON Youre quite nght Ive often 
said so All the same, 1t does matter, for I 
want to ery. [He buries his face tn us arms on 
the norktable and sobs] 

LINA [gomg to him) O Ja Ja! [She slaps hum 
vigorously but not unkindly, on the shoulder] 
Courage, old pal, courage! Have you a gym- 
nasıum here? 

TARLETON Theres a trapeze and bars and 
things ım the bilhard room 

Lwa Come You need a few exercises I'll 
teach you how to stop crying [She takes his 
arm and leads hum off into the vestibule] 

A young man, cheaply dressed and strange in 
manner, appears in the garden, steals to the 
pautlion door, and looks in Seeing that there ıs 
nobody, he enters cautiously until he has come 
fer enough to see into the hatstand corner He 
drars a revolver, and examines wt, apparently to 
make sure that ıt ıs loaded Then his attention is 
caught by the Turkish bath He looks down the 
lunetie, and opens the panels 

HYPATIA [calling tn the garden| Mr Percival! 
Mr Percival! Where are you? Á 

The young man makes for the door, but sees 
Percwal comng He turns and bolts into the 
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Turkish bath, which he closes upon himself just 
in tame to escape being caught by Percwal, who 
runs ın through the pavion bareheaded Healso, 
tt appears, 1s tn search of a hiding-place, for he 
stops and turns between the two tables to take a 
survey of the room, then runs into the corner 
betneen the end of the stdeboard and the nall 
Hypata, exerted, mischievous, her eyes gloning, 
runs 1n, precisely on las trail, turns at the same 
spot, and discovers him gust as he makes a dash 
for the pavilion door She fres back and tntercepts 
ham 

HYPATIA Aha! Arnt you glad Ive caught 
you? 

PERCIVAL [ellhumoredly turmıng arway from her 
and coming tonards the mriting table] No I’m 
not Confound it, what sort of girl are you? 
What sort of house is this? Must I throw all 
good manners to the winds? 

nypatia [ folloning hem} Do, do, do, do, do 
This is the house of a respectable shopkeeper, 
enormously rich Thisis the respectable shop- 
keeper’s daughter, tired of good manners 
[Shpping her left hand into hs nghi] Come, 
handsome young man, and play with the 
respectable shopkeeper’s daughter ~- 

PERCIVAL [nuthdraning quchly from her 
touch} No, no dont you know you mustnt go 
on hike this with a perfect stranger? 

HyPaTIA Droppeddownfromthesky Dont 
you know that youmust always go on hke this 
when you get the chance? You must come to 
the top of the hill and chase me through the 
bracken You may kiss me if you catch me 

PERCIVAL Ishall do nothing of the sort 

HYPATIA Yes, you will you cant help your- 
self Come along [She serzes jis sleeve] Fool, 
fool come along Dont you want to? 

PERCIVAL No certainly not I should never 
be forgiven if I did 1t 

HYPATIA Youll never forgive yourself xf 
you dont 

PERCIVAL Nonsense Youre engaged to 
Ben Ben’s my frend What do you take me 
for? 

HYPATIA Ben’s old Ben was born old 
Theyre all old here, except you and me and 
the man-woman or woman-man or whatever 
you call her that came with you They never 
do anythmg they only discuss whether what 
other people do1snght Come and give them 
something to discuss 

PERCIVAL I will do nothing incorrect 

uypatis Oh, dont be afraid, little boy 
youll get nothmg but a kiss, and I'll fight like 
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the devil to keep you from getting that But 
we must play on the hill and race through 
the heather 

pencivaL Why? 

HYPATIA Because we want to, handsome 
young man 

percivaL But if everybody went on in this 
way— 

eats How happy! oh how happy the 
world would be! 

PERCIVAL But the consequences may be 
serious 

nypaTia Nothing 1s worth domg unless the 
consequences may be serious My father says 
so, and I’m my father’s daughter 

PERCIVAL I’m the son of three fathers I 
mistrust these wild impulses 

uypatiA Take care Youre letting the 
moment shp I feel the first chill of the wave 
of prudence Save me 

percivAL Really, Miss Tarleton! [She 
strikes hum across the face] Damn you! [Recover- 
ing lumself, horrified at his lapse} I beg your 
pardon, but since weve both forgotten our- 
selves, youll please allow me to leave the 
house [He turns towards the nner door, having 
left his cap in the bedroom) 

HYPATIA [standing in hes way] Are you 
ashamed of having said “Damn you” to me? 

percivaL I had no nght to say 1t I’m very 
much ashamed of it I have already begged 
your pardon 

nypatia And youre not ashamed of having 
said “Really, Miss Tarleton!’’? 

pencivaL Why should J? 

Hypatia O man, man! mean, stupid, 
cowardly, selfish masculne male man! You 
ought to have been a governess I was 
expelled from school for saying that the 
very next person that said “Really, Miss 
Tarleton!” to me, I would stnke across the 
face You were the next 

percivaL I had no intention of being 
offenive Surely there is nothing that can 
wound any lady in— [He hesztates, not quite 
convinced] At least—er—I really didnt mean 
to be disagreeable 

HYPATIA Liar 

PERCIVAL Of course 1f youre gomg to insult 
me, I am qute helpless Youre a woman you 
can say what you hke 

HYPATIA And you can only say what you 
dare Poor wretch it isnt much [He bites his 
ip, and sits down, very much annoyed) Really, 
Mr Percival! You sit down in the presence 
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of a lady and leave her standing [He rises 
hastily} Ha, ha! Really, Mr Percival! Oh 
really, really, really, really, really, Mr Perci- 
val! How do you hke 1t? Wouldnt you rather 
I damned you? 

PERCIVAL Miss Tarleton— 

HYPATIA [caressingly] Hypatia, Joey Patsy, 
if you lhe 

PERCIVAL Look here this is no good You 
want to do what you lhe? 

HYPATIA Dont you! 

PERCIVAL No Ive been too well brought up 
Ive argued all through this thing, and I tell 
you I’m not prepared to cast off the social 
bond It’s hke a corset it’s a support to the 
figure even if xt does squeeze and deform 
it a bit I want to be free 

HyPaTIA Well,I’m tempting youto be free 

PERCIVAL Not at all Freedom, my good 
girl, means being able to count on how other 
people will behave If every man who dishkes 
me 1s to throw a handful of mud in my face, 
and every woman who likes me 1s to behave 
hhe Potiphar’s wife, then I shall be a slave 
the slave of uncertainty the slave of fear 
the worst of all slaveries How would you 
like 1t uf every laborer you met in the road 
were to make love to you? No Give me 
the blessed protection of a good stiff conven- 
tionalty among thoroughly well-brought up 
ladies and gentlemen 

HYPATIA Another talker! Men hke con- 
ventions because men made them I didnt 
make them I dont hke them I wont keep 
them Now, what will you do? 

PERCIVAL Bolt [He runs out through the 
pavilion] 

nypaTia I'll catch you [She dashes off in 
pursutt] 

During this conversation the head of the 
scandahzed man in the Turkish bath has repeat- 
edly risen from the lunetie, nith a strong ex- 
pression of moral shock It vanishes abruptly as 
the two turn towards tt wn thew fight At the 
same moment Tarleton comes bach through the 
vestibule door, exhausted by severe and unaceus- 
tomed exercise 

TARLETON [looking after the flying figures 
mith amazement] Hallo, Patsy whats up? 
Another aeroplane? [They are far too pre- 
occupied to hear him, and he ts left staring after 
them as they rush anay through the garden He 
goes to the pavilion door and looks up, but the 
heavens are empty His exhaustion disables him 


from further inqury He dabs his brom mith his 
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handkerchief, and nalks stiffly to the nearest 
convenient supporti, mhoch happens to be the 
Turltsh bath He props himself upon tt rath 
ius elbow, and covers iis eyes with his hand for 
amoment After a fen sighing breaths he feels 
a little better, and uncovers hus eyes The man’s 
head rises from the lunette a few trches from his 
nose He recoils from the bath nith a violent 
siari] Oh Lord! My braw’s gone [Calling 
preously| Chickabiddy! [He staggers donn to 
the reritirg table] 

THE MAN [coming out of the bath. pistol in 
hand] Another sound, and youre a dead man 

TARLETON [braced] Am J? Well, youre a hve 
one thats one comfort J thought you were a 
ghost [He stts donn, quite undisturbed by the 
pistol] Who are you, and what the devil were 
you doing in my new Turkish bath® 

THE MAN [rth tragic intensity] I am the son 
of Lucinda Titmus 

TARLETON [ihe name conveying nothing to 
hım] Indeed? And how ıs she? Qute well, I 
hope, eb? 

THE MAN She ıs dead Dead, my God! and 
you are alive 

TARLETON [untmpressed by the tragedy but 
sympathetic) Oh! Lost your mother? Thats 
sad I’m sorry But we cant all have the luck 
to die before our mothers, and be nursed out 
of the world by the hands that nursed us 
mto 1t 

THE MAX Mauch you care, damn you! 

TARLETON Oh dont cut up rough Face it 
hke a man You see I didnt know your 
mother, but Ive no doubt she was an excel- 
lent woman 

THE MAN Not know her! Do you dare to 
stand there by her open grave and deny that 
you knew her* 

TARLETON [trying to recollect] What did you 
say her name was? 

THE MAN Lucinda Titmus 

TARLETON Well, I ought to remember a 
rum name hke that f I ever heard ıt But I 
dont Have you a photograph or anything? 

THE WAN Forgotten even the name of your 
vichm! 

TARLETON Oh! she was my victim, was she? 

THE MAN She was And you shall see her 
face again before you die, dead as she 1s I 
have a photograph 

TARLETON Good. 

THE MAN, Ive two photographs 

TARLETON Still better Treasure the 
mother’s pictures Good boy! 
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THE MAN One of them as you knew her 
The other as she became when you flung her 
aside, and she withered into an old woman 

TARLETON She’d have done that anyhow, 
my lad We all grow old Look at me! 
[Seeing that the man ıs embarrassed by hus 
pistol ın fumbling for the photographs mith his 
left hand in his breast pochet| Let me hold the 
gun for you 

THE MAN [reireaing to the norktable| Stand 
back Do you take me for a fool? 

TARLETON Well, youre a httle upset, 
naturally It does you credit 

THE wan Look here, upon this picture 
and on this [He holds out the tro photographs 
hike a hand at cards, and points to them auth the 
pistol] 

TSRLETON Good Read Shakespear he 
has a word for every occasion [He takes the 
photographs, one tn each hand, and looks from 
one to the other, pleased and interested, but mith- 
out any sign of recogntizon| What a pretty girl! 
Very pretty I can umagme myself falling in 
love with her when I was your age I wasnt 
a bad-looking young fellow myself in those 
days [Looking at the other] Curious that we 
should both have gone the same way 

THE man You and she the same way! 
What do you mean? 

TARLETON Both got stout, I mean 

THE MAN. Would you have had her deny 
herself food? 

TARLETON No it wouldnt have been any 
use It’s constitutional No matter how hitle 
you eat you put on flesh 1f youre made that 
way [He resumes hus study of the earler 
photograph} 

THE MAN Is that all the feeling that mses 
in you at the sight of the face you once 
knew so well? 

TARLETON [too much absorbed in the portratt 
to heed hım] Funny that I cant remember! 
Let this be a lesson to you, young man I 
could go mto court tomorrow and swear I 
never saw that face before im my hfe if it 
wasnt for that brooch [pomt:ng to the photo- 
graph] Have you got that brooch, by the 
way’ [The man agan resorts to his breast 
pocket] You seem to carry the whole family 
property m that pocket 

THE MAN [producing a brooch] Here it 1s to 
prove my bona fides 

TARLETON [pensively puting ihe photographs 
on ihe iable and takıng the brooch] I bought that 
brooch m Cheapsıde from a man wth a 
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yellow wig and a cast in his left eye Ive 
never set eyes on him from that day to ths 
And yet I remember that man, and I cant 
remember your mother 

tue man Monster! Without conscience! 
without even memory! You left her to her 
shame— 

TARLETON [throning the brooch on the table 
and rising pepperily| Come, come, young man! 
none of that Respect the romance of your 
mother’s youth Dont you start throwing 
stones at her I dont recall her features just 
at this moment, but Ive no doubt she was 
land to me and we were happy together If 
you have a word to say against her, take 
yourself out of my house and say 1t elsewhere 

THE MAN What sort of a joker are you? 
Are you trying to put me in the wrong, when 
you have to answer to me for a crime that 
would make every honest man spit at you 
as you passed in the street f I were to make 
it known? 

TARLETON You read a good deal, dont you? 

THE MAN What if I do? What has that to 
do with your infamy and my mother’s doom? 

TARLETON There, you see! Doom! Thats 
not good sense, but it’s literature Now it 
happens that I’m a tremendous reader 
always was When I was your age I read 
books of that sort by the bushel the Doom 
sort, you know It’s odd, isnt 1t, that you and 
I should be like one another in that respect? 
Can you account for it in any way? 

tHE MAN No What are you driving at? 

TARLETON Well, do you know who your 
father was? 

THE MAN I see what you mean now You 
dare set up to be my father! Thank heaven 
Ive not a drop of you vile blood in my veins 

TARLETON [sefting down again mith a shrug} 
Well, 1f you wont be civil, theres no pleasure 
in talkmg to you, 1s there? What do you 
want? Money? 

THE MAN How dare you insult me? 

TARLETON Well, what do you want? 

THE MAN Justice 

TARLETON Youre quite sure thats all? 

THE MAN It’s enough for me 

TARLETON A modest sort of demand, isnt 
it? Nobody ever had 1t since the world began, 
fortunately for themselves, but you must 
have 1t, must you? Well, youve come to the 
wrong shop for it youll get no justice here 
we dont keep 1t Human nature 1s what we 
stock 
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THE MAN Human nature! Debauchery! 
gluttony! selfishness! robbery of the poor! Is 
that what you call human nature? 

TARLETON No thats what you call it 
Come, my lad! Whats the matter with you? 
You dont look starved, and youve a decent 
suit of clothes 

THE MAN Forty-two shillings 

TARLETON They can do you a very decent 
sut for forty-two shlhngs Have you paid 
for 1t? 

THE MAN Do you take me for a thief? And 
do you suppose I can get credit hke you? 

TARLETON Then you were able to lay your 
hand on forty-two slnlhngs Judging from 
your conversational style, I should think you 
must spend at least a shilling a week on 
romantic literature 

THE MAN Where would I get a shilling a 
week to spend on books when I can hardly 
keep myself decent? I get books at the Fiee 
Library 

TARLETON [springing to his feet] What!!! 

tue man [recoling before his vehemence] The 
Free Library Theres no harm m that 

TARLETON Ingrate! I supply you with free 
books, and the use you make of them 1s to 
persuade yourself that it’s a fine thing to 
shoot me [He throws himself doggedly back 
into lus chair) Vl never give another penny 
to a Free Library 

THR MAN Youll never give another penny 
to anything Thisis the end for you and me 

TARLETON Pooh! Come, come, man! talk 
business Whats wrong? Are you out of 
employment? 

tHE wan No This is my Saturday after- 
noon Dont flatter yourself that I'm a loafer 
or a cuminal Pm a cashier, and I defy you 
to say that my cash has ever been a farthing 
wrong Ive a nght to call you to account 
because my hands are clean 

TARLETON Wel, call away What have I 
to account for? Had you a hard time with 
your mother? Why didnt she ask me for 
money? 

THE MAN She’d have died first Besides, 
who wanted your money’ Do you suppose 
we hved in the gutter? My father maynt 
have been in as large a way as you, but he 
was better connected, and his shop was as 
respectable as yours 

TARLETON J suppose your mother brought 
him a httle capital 

THE MAN I dont know Whats that got to 
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do with you? , 
- TARLETON Well, you say she and I knew 
one another and parted. She must have had 
something off me then you know. One doesnt 
get out of these things for nothing Hang 31, 
young man do you suppose Ive no heart? 
Of course she had her due’ and she found a 
husband with it, and set him up mm business 
with it and brought you up respectably, so 
what the devil have you to complain of? 

THE MAN Are women to be rumed with 
impunity? 

TARLETON I havnt ruined any woman that 
I’m aware of Ive been the making of you 
and your mother i 

THE MaN Oh, I’m a fool to hsten to you 
and argue with you I came here to kh you 
and then kill myself 

TARLETON Begin with yourself, xf you dont 
mind Ive a good deal of business to do shill 
before I die Havnt you? 

THE MAN No Thats just it Ive no business 
to do Do you know what my hfe 1s° I spend 
my days from mmne to srx—nine hours of day- 
hight and fresh ar—n a stuffy httle den 
counting another man’s money Ive an m- 
tellect a mind and a bram and a soul and 
the use he makes of them 1s to fix them on 
his tuppences and his eghteenpences and 
his two pound seventeen and tenpences and 
see how much they come to at the end of the 
day and take care that no one steals them 
I enter and enter, and add and add, and take 
money and give change and fill cheques and 
stamp receipts, and not a penny of that 
money 1s my own not one of those trans- 
achons has the smallest interest for me or 
anyone else in the world but him and even 
he couldnt stand it 1f he had to do 1t all hım- 
self And I’m envied aye, envied for the 
vanety and hveliness of my job, by the poor 
devil of a bookkeeper that has to copy all 
my entries over again. Fifty thousand entries 
a year that poor wretch makes, and not ten 
out of the fifty thousand ever has to be re- 
ferred to agam and when all the figures are 
counted up and the balance sheet made out, 
the boss isnt a penny the rıcher than he'd 
be if bookkeeping had never been inrented 
Of all the damnable waste of human hfe that 
ever was invented, clerlang 1s the very worst 

TARLETON Why not jom the termtorials* 

THE NAN Because the boss wontletme He 
hasnt the sense to see that it would pay nm 
to get some cheap soldiering out of me How 
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can a man ted to a desk from nme to six be 
anything—be even aman let alone a soldier? 
But I'll teach him and you a lesson Ive had 
enough of hving a dog’s hfe and despising 
myself for1t Ive had enough of being talked 
down to by hogs hke you and wearing my 
hfe out for a salary that wouldnt keep you 
in cigars Youll never beheve that a clerk’s 
a man until one of us makes an example of 
one of you 

TARLETON Despotism tempered by assas- 
sination, eh? 

THE MAN Yes Thats what they do mn 
Russia Well. a business office is Russia as far 
as the clerks are concerned So dont you take 
it so coolly You think I’m not going to do it, 
but I am 

TARLETON [rzsing and facing hım) Come, 
now, as man to man! It’s not my fault that 
youre poorer than I am, and 2t’s not your 
fault that I’m mcher than you And if you 
could undo all that passed between me and 
your mother, you wouldnt undo it, and 
neither would she But youre sick of your 
slavery, and you want to be the hero of a 
romance and to get into the papers Eh? A 
son revenges his mother’s shame Villain 
weltering m Ins gore Mother look down 
from heaven and receive your unhappy son’s 
last sigh 

THE MaN Oh, rot! do you think I read 
novelettes? And do you suppose I believe 
such superstitions as heaven? I go to church 
because the boss told me Pd get the sack if 
I didnt Free England! Ha! [Zina appears at 
the pavilon door, and comes snzftly and norse- 
lessly fornard on seeing the man mith a pistol ın 
hts hand} 

TARLETON Youre afraid of getting thesack, 
but youre not afraid to shoot yourself 

THE wan Damn you! youre trying to keep 
me talking until somebody comes [He raises 
the pistol desperately, but not very resolutely} 

tw [at his right elbow] Somebody has come 

THE MANX [turning on her] Stand off IH shoot 
you 1f you lay a hand on me I will by God 

uxa You cant cover me with that pistol 
T 

He irtes, presenting the pistol at her face She 
moves round him in the opposite dtrectzon to the 
hands of a cloch mith a light dancing step He 
finds impossible to cover her mith the pistol she 
ts almays too far to hs left Tarleton behind 
him, grips his wrist and drags his arm straight 
up, so that the pistol ponis to the ceiling As he 
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tries to turn on lus assailant, Lina grips his 
other wrist 

tina Please stop I cant bear to twist any- 
one’s wnist, but I must if you dont let the 
pistol go 

tue MAN [letting Tarleton take tt from him] 
All mght I’m done Couldnt even do that 
job decently Thats a clerk all over Very 
well send for your damned police and make 
an end of 1t I’m accustomed to prison from 
nine to six I daresay I can stand 1t from six 
to mine as well 

TARLETON Dont swear Thats a lady [He 
throws the pistol on the writing table] 

tHE MAN [looking at Lina wn amazement] 
Beaten by a female! It needed only this 
[He collapses in the chair near the worktable, 
and Indes his face They cannot help pityng 
him 

una Old pal dont call the pohce Lend 
him a bicycle and let him get away 

THE Man I cant nde a bicycle I never 
could afford one I’m not even that much 
good 

TARLETON If I gave you a hundred pound 
note now to go and have a good spree with, 
I wonder would you know how to set about 
it Do you ever take a holiday? g 

THEMAN Take! Igotfourdays last August 

TARLETON What did you do? 

tHe MAN I did a cheap trip to Folkestone 
I spent sevenpence on dropping pennies into 
silly automatic machines and peepshows of 
rowdy girls having a jolly tme I spent a 
penny on the hft and fourpence on refresh- 
ments That cleaned me out The rest of the 
time I was so miserable that I was glad to get 
back to the office Now you know 

tina Come to the gymnasium TI teach 
you how to make a man of yourself [The man 
ts about to rise wresoluiely, from the mere habit 
of dong what he ıs told, when Tarleton stops 
him) 

TARLETON Young man dont Youve tried 
to shoot me, but Pm not vindictive I draw 
the hne at putting a man on the rack If you 
want every jot in your body stretched until 
it’s an agony to hve—until you have an un- 
natural feehng that all your muscles are 
singing and laughing with pam—then go to 
the gymnasium with that lady But youll be 
more comfortable in jail 

tina [greatly amused] Was that why you 
went away, old pal? Was that the telegram 
you said you had forgotten to send? 
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Mrs Tarleton comes in hastily through the 
tnner door 

MRS TARLETON [on the steps] Is anything the 
matter, John? Nurse says she heard you 
calling me a quarter of an hour ago, and that 
your voice sounded as if you were ill [She 
comes between Tarleton and the man] Is any- 
thing the matter? 

TARLETON This 1s the son of an old friend 
of mme Mr—er—Mr Gunner [To the man, 
who rises anhwardly| My wife 

MRS TARLETON Good evemng to you 

GuNNER Er— {He ts too nervous to speak, and 
makes a shambling bow] 

Bentley looks wn at the pavihon door, very 
peevish, and too preoccupied mith his own affarrs 
to pay any attentron to those of the company 

BENTLEY Isay has anybody seen Hypatia? 
She promised to come out with me, and I 
cant find her anywhere And wheres Joey? 

GUNNER [suddenly breakıng out aggresswely, 
being incapable of any middle way between sub- 
musswveness and violence] I can tell you where 
Hypatiais I can tell you where Joey1s And 
I say it’s a scandal and an infamy If people 
only knew what goes on m this so-called re- 
spectable house ıt would be put a stop to 
These are the morals of our pious capitalist 
class! This 1s your rotten bourgeoisie! This— 

MRS TARLETON Dont you dare use such 
language m company I wont allow it 

rarteton All nght, Chickabiddy it’s not 
bad language 1t’s only Socialism 

MRS TARLETON Well, I wont have any 
Socialism in my house 

TARLETON [to Gunner] You hear what Mrs 
Tarleton says Well, m this house everybody 
does what she says or out they go 

Gunner Do you suppose I want to stay? 
Do you think I would breathe this polluted 
atmosphere a moment longer than I could 
help? 

BENTLEY [running forward between Lina and 
Gunner] But what did you mean by what you 
said about Miss Tarleton and Mr Perceval, 
you beastly rotter, you? 

GUNNER [čo Tarleton] Oh! ıs Hypatia your 
daughter? And Joeyis Mister Percival,1s he? 
One of your set, I suppose One of the smart 
set! One of the bridge-playing, erghty-horse- 
power, weeh-ender set! One of the Johnnies 
Islave for! Well, Joey has more decency than 
your daughter, anyhow The women are the 
worst I never beheved it tl I saw 1t with my 
own eyes Well, 1t wont last for ever The 
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writing is on the wall Rome fell Babylon 
fell Hindhead’s turn will come 

MRS TARLETON [narvely looking at the wall for 
the nriting) Whatever are you talking about, 
young man? 

GUNNER I know what I’m talking about 
I went into that Turkısh bath a boy I came 
out a man 

MRS TARLETON Good gracious! he’s mad 
{Zo Lina] Did John make him take a Turkish 
bath? 

tint No He doesnt need Turkish baths 
he needs to put on a httle flesh I dont under- 
stand what it’s all about I found him trying 
to shoot Mr Tarleton 

MRS TARLETON [22th a scream] Oh! and John 
encouraging hm, IIl be bound! Bunny you 
go for the pohce [To Gunner] TU teach you 
to come into my house and shoot my husband 

Gunner Teach away I never asked to be 


let off I’m ashamed to be free instead of 


taking my part with the rest Women— 


beautiful women of noble birth—are going. 
to prison for ther opmions Gurl students in | 


Russia go to the gallows, let themselves be 
cut n pieces with the knout, or dry en through 
the frozen snows of Siberia, sooner than stand 
looking on tamely at the world bemg made 
a hell for the toiling milhons If you were not 
all skunks and cowards youd be suffermg 
with them instead of battenimg here on the 
plunder of the poor 

MRS TARLETON [much vered) Oh, did you 
ever hear such silly nonsense? Bunny go and 
tell the gardener to send over one of his men 
to Grayshott for the polce 

GUNNER I'll go with him I intend to give 
myself up I’m gomg to expose what Ive 
seen here, no matter what the consequences 
may be to my miserable self 

TARLETON Stop You stay where you are, 
Ben Chickabiddy youve never had the 
police in Ifyou had youd not be ın a hurry 
to have them m agam Now, young man cut 
the cackle, and tell us, as short as you can, 
shat did you see? 

GUNNER I cant tell you im the presence of 
ladies 

MRS TARLETON Oh, you are tiresome 
As if it mattered to anyone what you saw 
Me! A married woman that mht be your 
mother [Yo Lina] And I’m sure youre not 
particular, if youll excuse my saying so 

TARLETON Out with ıt What did you see? 

GUNNER. I saw your daughter with my own 
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eyes—oh well, never mnd what I saw 

BENTLEY [almost crying muih anmety) You 
beastly rotter IIl get Joey to give you such 
a Inding— 

TARLETON You cant leave it at that, you 
know What did you see my daughter domg? 

GUNNER After all, why shouldnt she do 1t? 
The Russian students do 1t Women should 
be as free as men I’m a fool I’m so full of 
your bourgeois morality that I let myself be 
shocked by the apphcation of my own revolu- 
tionary principles If she hkes the man why 
shouldnt she tell him so? 

MRS TARLETON I do wonder at you, John, 
letting him talk hke this before everybody 
[Turning rather tartly io Lina] Would you 
mind going away to the drawing room just 
for a few minutes, Miss Chipenoska This is 
a private family matter, 1f you dont mmd 

una I should have gone before, Mrs 
Tarleton 1f there had been anyone to protect 
Mr Tarleton and the young gentleman [She 
goes out through the inner door] 

GUNNER There you are! It’s all of a piece 
here The men effeminate, the women un- 
sexred— 

TARLETON Dont begn agam, old chap 
Keep it for Trafalgar Square 

HYPATIA’S VOICE OUTSIDE No, no [She 
breaks off in a stifled half laugh, half scream, 
and ıs seen darting across the garden mith Per- 
eval an hot pursuit _Immedvately afternards she 
appears again, and runs into the pavilion Find- 
ing wt full of people, including a stranger, she 
stops, but Percival, flushed and reckless, rushes 
ın and sezes her before he, too, realizes that they 
are not alone He releases her in confusion] 

Dead silence They are all afraid to look at 
one another except Mrs Tarleton, who stares 
sternly at Hypatia Hypatia 1s the first to re- 
cover her presence of mnd 

uypaTia Excuse me rushmg in hke this 
Mr Percival has been chasmg me down the 
hll 

cunser Who chased him up it? Dont be 
ashamed Be fearless Be truthful 

TARLETON Gunner will you go to Pans for 
a fortmght? I'll pay your expenses - 

uypatia What do you mean? 

Gunner There was a silent witness in the 
Turkısh bath 

TARLETON I found him hiding there What- 
ever went on here, he saw and heard Thats 
what he means 

PERCIVAL [sternly approaching Gunner, and 
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speaking nith deep but contaimed tndignation| 
Am I to understand you as damng to put 
forward the monstrous and blachguardly he 
that ths lady behaved improperly m my 
presence? 

Gunner [turning white] You know what I 
saw and heard 

Hypatia, nth a gleam of triumph tm her eyes, 
slips notselessly ito the sning char, and 
natches Percival and Gunner, sminging slightly, 
but othernise motroniess 

PERCIVAL I hope it is not necessary for me 
to assure you all that there 1s not one word 
of truth—not one grain of substance—in 
this rascally calumny, which no man with a 
spark of decent feeling would have uttered 
even if he had been ignorant enough to be- 
heveit Miss Tarleton’s conduct, smce I have 
had the honor of knowing her, has been, I 
need hardly say, mm every respect beyond 
reproach [To Gunner] As for you, sir, youll 
have the goodness to come out with me 1m- 
mediately I have some business with you 
which cant be settled in Mrs Tarleton’s pre- 
sence or in her house 

cunner [panfully frightened) Why should 
I go out with you? 

PERCIVAL Because I intend that you shall 

GUNNER I wont be bulhed by you [Per- 
cwal makes a threatening step towards him] 
Police! [He tres to bolt, but Percwal serzes him) 
Leave me go, will you? What night have you 
to lay hands on me? 

TARLETON Let him run for 1t, Mr Percival 
He’s very poor company We shall be well 
nd of him Let him go 

percrvaL Not until he has taken back and 
made the fullest apology for the abommable 
le he has told He shall do that, or he shall 
defend himself as best he can against the 
most thorough thrashing I’m capable of 
giving nm [Releasing Gunner, but facing him 
menial Take your choice Which 1s 1t to 

e 

GUNNER Give me a fair chance Go and 
stick at a desk from nme to six for a month, 
and let me have your grub and your sport 
and your lessons m boung, and I'll fight you 
fast enough You know I’m no good or you 
darent bully me lhe this 

PERCIVAL You should have thought of that 
before you attacked a lady with a dastardly 
slander I’m wanting for your decision I’m 
rather m a hurry, please 

GUNNER I never said anything against the 
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lady 
MRS TARLETON) (Oh, listen to that! 
BENTLEY What a har! 
HYPATIA Oh! 
TARLETON Oh, come! 


PERCIVAL Well have it m wnting if you 
dont mind [Pointing to the nriting table] Sit 
down, and tahe that pen in your hand 
[Gunner looks rresolutely a httle nay round, 
then obeys} Now write “I,” whatever your 
name 1s— 

GUNNER [after a vain attempt} 1 cant My 
hand’s shaking too much You see it’s no 
use I’m doing my best I cant 

PERCIVAL Mr Summerhays will write it 
you can sign it 

BENTLEY [ensolently to Gunner] Get up 
[Gunner obeys, and Bentley, shouldering him 
aside towards Percwal, takes his place and 
prepares to nrite} 

PERcIvVAL Whats your name? 

GUNNER John Brown 

TARLETON Oh come! Couldnt you make it 
Horace Smith? or Algernon Robinson? 

GUNDER [agitatediy| But my name 1s John 
Brown There are really John Browns How 
can I help it 1f my name’s a common one? 

BENTLEY Shew us a letter addressed to 
you 

cunner How can J? I never get any letters 
Tm only a clerk I can shew you J B on my 
handkerchief [He takes out a not very clean 
one] 

BENTLEY [mith disgust] Oh, put 1t up again 
Let ıt go at John Brown 

PeRrUvaL Where do you hve? 

GUNNER 4 Chesterfield Parade, Kentish 
Town, NW 

PERCIVAL [dictating] I, John Brown, of 4 
Chesterfield Parade, Kentish Town, do here- 
by voluntanly confess that on the 31st May 
1909 I—[ To Tarleton} What did he do exactly ? 

TARLETON [diclating|—I trespissed on the 
jand of John Tarleton at Hindhead, and 
effected an unlawful entry into his house, 
where I secreted myself in a portable Turkish 
bath— 

BENTLEX Goslow,oldman Justa moment, 
“Turlush bath’’—yes? 

TARLETON [conttnung}|—with a pistol, with 
which I threatened to take the hfe of the 
said John Tarleton— 

MRS TARLETON Qh, John! You mht have 
been hilled 

TARLETON —and was prevented from doing 
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so only by the timely arnval of the cele- 
brated Miss Lina Szczepanowska 

mrs TARLETON Is she celebrated? [ Apolo- 
getscally| I never dreamt— 

BENTLEY Look here I’m awfully sorry, 
but I cant spell Szczepanowska 

percivaL I think it’s S, z, c, z—Better say 
the Polish lady 

BENTLEY [wring] “the Pohsh lady”? 

TARLETON [to Percival] Now it’s your turn 

PERCIVAL [dictating] I further confess that 
I was gulty of uttermg an abominable 
calumny concernmg Miss Hypatia Tarleton, 
for which there was not a shred of founda- 
tion 

Impresswe silence whilst Bentley writes 

BenTLEY “foundation”? 

PERCIVAL I apologize most humbly to the 
lady and her famly for my conduct— [he 
warts for Bentley to write} 

BENTLEY “conduct”? 

PERCIVAL —and I promise Mr Tarleton not 
to repeat 1t, and to amend my hfe— 

BENTLEY “amend my hfe”? 

PERCIVAL —and to do what ım me hes to 
prove worthy of his kindness in giving me 
another chance— 

BENTLEY “another chance’? 

PercivaL —and reframing from delver- 
mg me up to the pumshment I so mehly 
deserve 

BENTLEY “richly deserve ” 

PERCIVAL [to Hypatia] Does that satisfy 
you, Miss Tarleton? 

HypaTIA Yes that will teach him to tell 
hes next time 

BENTLEY [rising to make place for Gunner 
and handing him the pen} You mean it will 
teach him to tell the truth next time 

TARLETON Ahem! Do you, Patsy? 

PERCIVAL Be good enough to sgn [Gunner 
sits down helplessly and dips the pen ın the ink] 
I hope what you are signing 1s no mere form 
of words to you, and that you not only say 
you are sorry, but that you are sorry 

Lord Summerhays and Johnny come ın 
through the pavilion door 

MRS TARLETON Stop Mr Percival I think, 
on Hypatia’s account, Lord Summerhays 
ought to be told about this 

Lord Summerhays, nondering what the matter 
as, comes formard between Percwal and Lina 
Johnny stops beside Hypatia 

PERCIVAL Certainly 

TARLETON [uneasily] Take my advice and 
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cut 1t short Get md of him 

MRS TARLETON Hypatia ought to have 
her character cleared 

TARLETON You let wellalone, Chekabıddy 
Most of our characters will bear a httle care- 
ful dusting, but they wont bear scourmg 
Patsy ıs jolly well out of yt What does 1t 
matter, anyhow? 

PERCIVAL Mr Tarleton we have already 
said either too much or not enough Lord 
Summerhays will you be kind enough to 
witness the declaration ths man has just 
signed? 

GUNNER I havnt yet. Am I to sign now? 

PERCIVAL Of course [Gunner, who 1s now 
encapdble of doing anything on has own initiative, 
signs} Now stand up and read your declara- 
tion to this gentleman [Gunzer males a vague 
movement and looks stugdly round Perceval 
adds peremptorily| Now, please 

GUNNER [rising apprehenswely and reading 
without punctuation ın a hardly audible voice, 
like avery sich man] I John Brown of 4 Chester- 
field Parade Kentish Town do hereby volun- 
tarily confess that on the 31st May 1909 I 
trespassed on the land of John Tarleton at 
Hindhead and effected an unlawful entry 
into his house where I secreted myself in a 
portable Turkish bath with a pistol with 
which I threatened to take the hfe of the 
sad John Tarleton and was prevented from 
domg so only by the timely arnval of the 
Pohsh lady I further confess that I was guilty 
of uttermg an abommable calumny concern- 
mg Miss Hypatia Tarleton for which there 
was not a shred of foundation I apologize 
most humbly to the lady and her family for 
my conduct and J promise Mr Tarleton not 
to repeat it and to amend my hfe and to do 
what in me hes to prove worthy of his kind- 
ness in giving me another chance and re- 
fraimmng from delivering me up to the pumsh- 
ment I so richly deserve 

A short and painful silence follows Then 
Percwal speaks 

PERCIVAL Do you consider that sufficient, 
Lord Summerhays? 

LORD SUMMERHAYS Oh quite, quite 

PERCIVAL [to Hypatia] Lord Summerhays 
would probably hke to hear you say that you 
are satisfied, Miss Tarleton 

HYPATIA [coming out of the sing, and ad- 
vancing between Percwal and Lord Summerhays] 
I must say that you have behaved hke a per- 
fect gentleman, Mr Percival 


a 


t 
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Percival | first boning to Hypatra, and then 
turning nith cold contempt to Gunner, who is 
standing helpless} We need not trouble you 
any further [Gunner turns vaguely towards the 
pavilion} 

sounny [nth less refined offenswveness, point- 
ing to the pavtlon| Thats your way The 
gardener will shew you the shortest way into 
the road Go the shortest way 

GUNNER [oppressed and disconcerted, hardly 
knows how to get out of the room| Yes, sir I~ 
[He turns again, appealing to Tarleton] Maynt 
I have my mother’s photographs back again? 
[Mrs Tarleton prichs up her ears] 

TARLETON Eh? What? Oh, the photographs! 
Yes, yes, yes take them [Gunner tahes them 
from the table, and 1s creemng away, when Mrs 
Tarleton puts out her hand and stops hım] 

MRSTARLETON Whatsthis, John? Whatwere 
you doing with his mother’s photographs? 

tarteton Nothing, nothing Never mind, 
Chichabiddy it’s all nght 

MRS TARLETON [snatching the photographs 
Jrom Gunner's wresolute fingers, and recogniz- 
img them at a glance} Lucy Titmus! Oh John, 
John! 

TARLETON [grimly, to Gunner] Young man 
youre a fool, but youve just put the hd on 
this job ın a masterly manner I knew you 
would I told you all to let well alone You 
wouldnt, and now you must take the con- 
sequences—or rather I must take them 

MRS TARLETON [maternally] Are you Lucy’s 
son? 

GUNNER Yes! 

MRS TARLETON And why didnt you come 
to me? I didnt turn my back on your mother 
when she came to me mm her trouble Didnt 
you know that? 

cunner No She never talked to me about 
anything 

TARLETON How could she talk to her own 
son? Shy, Summerhays, shy Parent and 
child Shy [He sts down at the end of the writ- 
ing table nearest the sideboard lhe a man re- 
signed to anything that fate may have im store 
Jor hrm} 

urs TARLETON Then how did you find out? 

GUNNER From her papers after she died 

MRS TARLETON [shocked] Is Lucy dead? And 
I never hnew! [Wath an effuston of tenderness] 
And you here bemg treated hhe that, poor 
orphan, with nobody to take your part! Tear 
up that foolish paper, child, and sit down and 
make friends with me 
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JOHNNY ) (Hallo, mother this 1s all very 
well, you know— 

PERCIVAL | | But may I pomt out, Mrs 
Tarleton, that— 

BENTLEY |} Do you mean that after what 
he said of — 

HYPATIA | |Oh, looh here, mamma this 
1s really— 


MRS TARLETON Will you please speak one 
at a time? 

Silence 

PERCIVAL [tn a tery gentlemanly manner] 
Will you allow me to remind you, Mrs Tarle- 
ton, that this man has uttered a most serious 
and disgraceful falsehood concerning Miss 
Tarleton and myself? 

MRS TARLETON I dont beheve a word of it 
If the poor lad was there in the Turkish bath, 
who has a better nght to say what was going 
on here than he has? You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself, Patsy, and so ought you too, Mr 
Peraival, for encouraging her [Hypatia re- 
treats to the pavilion, and exchanges grimaces 
mith Johnny, shamelessly enjoying Percwval’s 
sudden reverse They know their mother] 

PERCIVAL [gasping] Mrs Tarleton I give 
you my word of honor—~ 

MRS TARLETON Oh, go along with you and 
your word of honor Do you think I’m a fool? 
I wonder you can look the lad in the face 
after bullying him and making him sign 
those wiched hes, and all the time you carry- 
mg on with my daughter before youd been 
half an hour m my house Fie, for shame! 

PERCIVAL Lord Summerhays I appeal to 
you Have I done the correct thing or not? 

LORD SUMMERHAYS Youve done your best, 
Mr Percival But the correct thing depends 
for its success on everybody playing the 
game very strictly As asingle-handed game, 
it’s impossible 

BENTLEY [suddenly breaking out lamentably] 
Joey have you tahen Hypatia away from 
me? 

LORD SUMMERHAYS [severely] Bentley! Bent- 
ley! Control yourself, sır 

TARLETON Come, Mr Percival! the shutters 
are up on the gentlemanly busmess Try the 
truth 

PERCIVAL J am in a wretched position If 
I tell the truth nobody will beheve me 

Tanteron Oh yes they will The truth 
makes everybody believe 1t 

PERCIVAL It also makes every body pretend 
not to beheve ıt Mrs Tarleton youre not 
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playing the game 

MRS TARLETON I dont think youve behaved 
at all mcely Mr Percival 

BENTLEY I wouldnt have played you such 
a drty tack, Joey [Struggling nuik a sob} 
You beast 

LORD SUNMERHSAYS Bentley you must 
control yourself Let me say at the same 
time, Mr Percival that my son seems to have 
been mistaken m regarding you either as his 
frend or as a gentleman 

PERCIVAL Miss Tarleton I’m suffermg this 
for your sake J ask you just to say that J am 
not to blame Just that and nothing more 

HYPATIA [gloaitng muschievously over his 
distress} You chased me through the heather 
and lassed me You shouldnt have done that 
if you were not in earnest 

PERCIVAL Oh, thisis really the hmut [Turn- 
ing desperately to Gunner] Sw Tappealto you 
As a gentleman! as a man of honor! as a man 
bound to stand by another man! You were m 
that Turkish bath You saw how it began 
Could any man have behaved more correctly 
than I did® Is there a shadow of foundation 
for the accusations brought against me? 

GUNNER [sorely perplered| Well, what do 
you want me to say” 

Jouxxy He has said what he had to say 
already, hasnt he? Read that paper 

Gunner When I tell the truth, you make 
me go back on it And now you want me to 
go back on myself! What 1s a man to do? 

PERCIVAL [patently] Please try to get your 
mind clear, Mr Brown I pointed out to you 
that you could not as a gentleman, dispar- 
age a lady’s character You agree with me, 
I hope 

GUNNER Yes that sounds all nght 

PERCIVAL But youre also bound to tell the 
truth Surely youll not deny that 

GUNNER Who’s denying it? I say nothing 
against 1t - 

PERCIVAL Of course not Well I ask you 
to tell the truth simply and unaffectedly 
Did you witness any improper conduct on 
my part when you were im the bath? 

GUNNER No sir 

JOHNNY ) (Then what do you mean by 
| saying that— - 

HYPATIA + Do you mean to say that I— 

BENTLEY | {Oh you are a rotter Youre 

afraad— 

TARLETON [rising] Stop [Sence] Leave 1b 

at that. Enough sad You keep quet, 
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Johnny Mr Percival youre whitewashed 
So are you, Patsy Honors are easy Lets 
drop the subject The next thing to do 1s to 
open a subscription to start this young man 
on a ranch mm some far country thats accus- 
tomed to be in a disturbed state He— 

NRS TARLETON Now stop joking the poor 
lad John I wont haveit He’s been worned 
to death between you all [To Gunner] Have 
you had your tea? 

GUNNER Tea? No it’s too early I’m all 
right only I had no dinner I didnt think I'd 
want it I didnt thnk Pd be alne 

MRS TARLETON Oh, what a thing to say! 
You mustnt talk hke that 

- gounvy He’s out of ns mnd He thmhs 
it’s past dinnertime 

MRS TARLETON Oh, youre no sense Johnny 
He calls his lunch his dinner and has his tea 
at half-past sxx Havnt you, dear? 

GUNNER [tzmedly] Hasnt everybody? 

JOHNNY [laughing| Well, by George, thats 
not bad 

MRS TARLETON Now dont be rude, Johnny. 
you know I dont hke xt [Zo Gunner] A cup 
of tea will pick you up 

GUNNER I’d rather not I’m all nght 

TARLETON [going to the sideboard] Here! try 
a mouthful of sloe gin 

GUNNER No, thanks I’m a teetotaler I 
cant touch alcohol in any form 

TARLETON Nonsense! This isnt alcohol 
Sloe gin Vegetanan, you Lnow 

GUNNER [hesttating] Is it a fruit bev erage? 

TartETON Of course itis Frmt beverage 
Here you are [He gives him a glass of sloe gn] 

GUNNER [going to the srdeboard] Thanks [He 
begins to drank at confidently, but the first mouth- 
ful startles and almost chokes him] It’s rather 
hot 

TARLETON Do you good Dont be afraid of 
it 

MRS TARLETON [gomg to hım] Sip xt, dear 
Dont be m a hurry 

Gunner sips slonly, each sip making his eyes 
nater 

JOHNNY [coming forward into the place left 
vacant by Gunner’s visit to the sideboard] Well, 
now that the gentleman has been attended 
to, I should hke to know where we are It 
may be a vulgar business habit, but I confess 
T hke to know where I am 

TARLETON I dont Wherever you are, youre 
there anyhow I tell you agam, leave 1t at 
that 
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BENTLEY I want to know too Hypatia’s 
engaged to me 

HYPATIA Bentley if you msult me again 
if you say another word, I'll leave the house 
and not enter it until you leave it 

sounny Put that in your pipe and smoke 
xt, my boy 

BENTLEY [rnartıculate with fury and sup- 
pressed tears| Oh! Beasts! Brutes! 

MRS TARLETON Now dont hurt his feelngs, 
poor little lamb! 

Lond suMMERHAYS [very sternly] Bentley 
you are not behaving well You had better 
leave us until you have 1ecovered yourself 

Bentley goes out wm disgrace, but gets no 
further than half way to the pavilion door, when, 
nth a nald sob, he throws himself on the floor 
and begins to yell 

MRS TARLETON) ([running to hum] Oh, poor 

child, poor child! Dont 

cry, duckie he didnt 
mean it dont ery 

Stop that infernal noise, 
sr do you hear? Stop 
it instantly 

Thats the game he tred 
on me There you are! 

Now, mother! Now, 

Patsy! You see for 

yourselves 
[covering her ears] Oh you 

httle wretch! Stop him, 

Mr Percival Kich him 
Steady on, steady on 

Easy, Bunny, easy 

Lina [appearing at the door] Leave him to 
me, Mrs Tarleton [Clear and authoritative] 
Stand clear, please 

She quickly hfis the upper kalf of Bentley 
Jrom the ground, diwes under lam, rises mith has 
body hanging across her shoulders, and runs out 
with hem 

BENTLEY [en scared, sabered, humble tones as 
he ıs borne off] What are you doing? Let me 
down Please, Miss Szczepanowska— [they 
pass out of hearing} 

An anestruch silence falls on the company as 
they speculate on Bentley’s fate 

Jounny I wonder what she’s going to do 
with him 

HYPATIA Spank him, I hope Spank him 
hard 

LORD suMMERHAYS I hope so I hope so 
Tarleton I’m beyond measure humbated 
and annoyed by my son’s behavior in your 
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house I had better take him home 

TARLETON Not at all not at all Now, 
Chickabiddy as Miss Lina has tahen away 
Ben, suppose you tahe away Mr Brown for 
a while 

GuNNER [mith unexpected aggressiveness] My 
name isnt Brown [They stare at him he meets 
their stare defiantly, pugnacious nith sloe gin, 
draws the last drop from his glass, throws tt on 
the sideboard, and advances to the writing table] 
My name’s Baker Julius Baker Muster 
Bake: If any man doubts xt, I’m ready for 
him 

MRS TARLETON John you shouldnt have 
given him that sloe gin It’s gone to his head 

cunner Dont you thinkit Fruit beverages 
dont go to the head, and what matter if they 
did? I say nothing to you, maam I regard 
you with respect and affection [Lachry- 
mosely| You were very good to my mother 
my poor mother! [Relapsing tnto hus daring 
mood| But I say my name’s Baker, and I’m 
not to be treated as a child or made a slave 
of by any man Baheris my name Did you 
think I was gomg to give you my real name? 
Not hhely! Not me! 

TARLETON So you thought of John Brown 
That was clever of you 

Gunner Clever! Yes we're not all such 
fools as you think we clerhs It was the 
bookkeeper put me up to that It’s the only 
name that nobody gives as a false name, he 
said Clever, eh? I should think so 

MRS TARLETON Come now, Juluus— 

GUNNER [reassuring her gravely] Dont you 
be alarmed, maam I know what 1s due to 
you as a lady and to myself as a gentleman 
I regard you with respect and affection If 
you had been my mother, as you ought to 
have been, I should have had more chance 
But you shall have no cause to be ashamed 
of me The strength of a chain 1s no greater 
than its weakest bnk, but the greatness of 
a poet ıs the greatness of Ins greatest 
moment Shakespear used to get drunk 
Frederick the Great ran away from a battle 
But it was what they could nse to, not what 
they could smh to, that made them great 
They werent good always, but they were good 
on their day Well, on my day—on my day, 
mind you—I’m good for something too I 
know that Ive made a silly exhibition of 
myself here I hnow I didnt nse to the occa- 
sion I know that if youd been my mother, 
youd have been ashamed of me I lost my 
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presence of mmd I was a contemptble 
coward. But [slapping himself on the chest] I’m 
not the man I was then This is my day Ive 
seen the tenth possessor of a foohsh face 
carried out kicking and screaming by a 
woman [To Percival} You crowed pretty ng 
overme You hypnotized me But when you 
were put through the fire yourself, you were 
found wanting I tell you straight I dont give 
a damn for you 

MRS TARLETON No thats naughty You 
shouldnt say that before me 

GUNNER I would cut my tongue out sooner 
than say anything vulgar m your presence, 
for I regard you with respect and affection 
I was not swearing I was affirming my man- 
hood 

MRS TARLETON What an idea! What puts 
all these things into your head? 

GUNNER Oh, dont think, because I’m only 
a clerk, that I’m not one of the intellectuals 
I’m a reading man, a thmkmg man I read 
yn a book—a Ingh class six sulling book— 
this precept Affirm your manhood It ap- 
pealed to me Ive always remembered 1% I 
beheve mn ıt J feel J must do 1t to recover 
your respect after my cowardly behavior 
Therefore I affirm 1t ın your presence I tell 
that man who imsulted me that I dont give 
a damn for ım And neither I do 3 

TARLETON I say, Summerhays did you 
have chaps of this sort in Jinghiskahn? 

LORD suMMERHAYS Oh yes they emst 
everywhere they are a most serious modern 
problem 

GUNNER Yes Youre nght [Concertedly] 
I’m a problem And I tell you that when we 
clerks realize that we're problems! well, 
look out thats all 

LORD SUWMERHAYS [suavely, to Gunner] You 
read a great deal, you say? 

GUNNER Ive read more than any man in 
this room, if the truth were known, I expect 
Thats whats gomg to smash up your Capital- 
ism The problems are beginning to read 
Ha! We're free to do that here m England. 
What would you do with me in Jinghiskahn 
if you had me there? 

LORD suMERHAYS Well, smce you ask me 
so directly, I'll tell you I should take advan- 
tage of the fact that you have neither sense 
enough nor strength enough to hnow how to 
behave yourself in a difficulty of any sort I 
should warn an mtelhgent and ambitious 
policeman that you are a troublesome person 
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The inteligent and ambitious pobceman 
would take an early opportumty of upsetting 
your temper by ordermg you to move on, 
and treading on your heels until you were 
provoked into obstructing an officer in the 
discharge of his duty Any trifle of that sort 
would be sufficient to make a man hke you 
lose your self-possession and put yourself in 
the wrong You would then be charged and 
mmpnisoned until things queted down 

Gunner And you call that justice! 

LORD SUNMERHAYS No Justice was not my 
business I had to govern a province, and I 
took the necessary steps to mamtain order in 
it Men are not governed by justice, but by 
law or persuasion When they refuse to be 
governed by law or persuasion, they have to 
be governed by force or fraud, or both I used 
both when law-and persuasion failed me 
Every ruler of men since the world began has 
done so, even when he has hated both fraud 
and force as heartily as I do Itis as well that 
you should know this, my young frend, so 
that you may recognize im time that anar- 
chism 1s a game at which the police can beat 
you What have you to say to that? 

GUNNER What have I to say to it! Well, I 
call ıt scandalous thats what I have to say 
to xt 

LORD SUMNMERHAYS Precisely thats all any- 
body has to say to it, except the British 
pubhe, which pretends not to beheve1t And 
now let me ask you a sympathetic personal 
question Havynt you a headache? 

GuNNER Well, smce you ask me, I have 
Ive over-excited myself 

MRS TARLETON Poor lad! No wonder, after 
all youve gone through! You want to eat a 
httle and to he down You come with me I 
want you to tell me about your poor dear 
mother and about yourself Come along with 
me [She leads the nay to the nner door) 

GUNNER [ folloning her obedtently| Thank you 
kindly, madam [She goes out Before passing 
out after her, he partly closes the door and 
lingers for a moment to whisper} Mind Tm not 
knuckhng down to any man here I knuckle 
down to Mrs Tarleton because she’s a 
woman mm a thousand J affirm my manhood 
allthe same Understand I dont give a damn 
for the lot of you [He hurries out, rather afraid 
of the consequences of thts defiance, which has 
provoked Johnny to an tmpatient movement to- 
wards him} i 

HYPATIA Thank goodness he’s gone! Oh, 
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what a bore! WHAT a bore!!! Talk! talk! 
talk! 

TARLETON Patsy it’s no good We’re going 
to talk And we're gomg to talk about you 

gounny It’s no use shirking it, Pat We'd 
better hnow where we are 

LORD SUMMERHAYS Come, Miss Tarleton 
Wont you sit down? I’m very tired of stand- 
ing [Hypatia comes from the pavilion and takes 
a char at the worktable Lord Summerhays tahes 
the opposite charr; on her right Perewal takes the 
char Johnny placed for Lina on her arrwal 
Tarleton sits down at the end of the writing table 
Johnny remains standing Lord Summerhays 
continues, mith a sigh of reltef at beng seated] 
We shall now get the change of subject we 
are all pimng for 

Jounny [puzzled] Whats that? 

LORD suMMERHAYS The great question 
The question that men and women will 
spend hours over without complaining The 
question that occupies all the novel readers 
and all the playgoers The question they 
never get tired of. 

Jounny But what question? 

LORD sUMMERHAYS The question which 
particular young man some young woman 
will mate with 

PERCIVAL As if it mattered! 

HYPATIA [sharply] Whats that you said? 

PERCIVAL Isad As if xt mattered 

uypaTiA I call that ungentlemanly 

PERCIVAL Do you care about that? you 
who are so magnificently unladyhke! 

sounny Looh here, Mr Percival youre 
not supposed to insult my sister g 

uypatia Oh, shut up, Johnny I can take 
care of myself Dont you mterfere 

Jounny Oh, very well If you choose to 
give yourself away like that—to allow a man 
to call you unladyhke and then to be unlady- 
hke, Ive nothing more to say 

Hypatia I think Mr Percival 1s most un- 
gentlemanly, but I wont be protected I'll 
not have my affairs interfered with by men 
on pretence of protecting me I’m not your 
baby If I interfered between you and a 
woman, you would soon tell me to mind my 
own business 

TARLETON Children dont squabble Read 
Dr Watts Behave yourselves 

Jounny Ive nothing more to say, and as 
I dont seem to be wanted here, I shall take 
myself off [He goes out mith affected calm 
through the pavilion] 
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TARLETON Summerhays a family is an 
awful thing, an possible thing Cat and 
dog Patsy I’m ashamed of you 

HYPATIA TIl mahe 1t up with Johnny 
afterwards, but I really cant have hum here 
stiching his clumsy hoof into my affairs 

LoRD sumMERHAYS The question is, Mr 
Percival, are you really a gentleman, or are 
you not? 

PERCIVAL Was Napoleon really a gentle- 
man or was he not? He made the lady get 
out of the way of the porter and said, “Re- 
spect the burden, madam ” That was behav- 
ing hhe a very fine gentleman, but he hiched 
Volney for saying that what France wanted 
was the Bourbons back again That was be- 
having rather hke a navvy Now I, lhe 
Napoleon, am not all one piece On occasion, 
as you have all seen, I can behave hhe a 
gentleman On occasion, I can behave with 
a brutal simpheity which Miss Tarleton her- 
self could hardly surpass 

TARLETON Gentleman or no gentleman, 
Patsy what are your mtentions? 

uyraTIA My intentions! Surely it’s the 
gentleman who should be ashed his tentions 

TARLETON Come now, Patsy! none of that 
nonsense Has Mr Perceval smd anything to 
you that I ought to hnow or that Bentley 
ought to hnow? Have you sad anything to 
Mr Percival? 

nypatia Mr Percival chased me through 
the heather and kissed me 

LORD suMMERHAYS As a gentleman, Mr 
Percival, what do you say to that? 

PERCIVAL As a gentleman, I do not kiss and 
tell As a mere man a mere cad, if you lhe, 
I say that I did so at Miss Tarleton’s own 
suggestion 

HYPATIA Beast! 

PERCIVAL I dont deny that I enjoyed ıt 
But I did not imtiate 1t And I began by 
running away 

TARLETON So Patsy can run faster than 
you, can she? 

PERCIVAL Yes, when she is m pursuit of 
me She runs faster and faster I run slower 
and slower And these woods of yours are 
full of magic There was a confounded fern 
owl Did you ever hear the churr of a fern 
owl? Did you ever hear it create a sudden 
silence by ceasing? Did you ever hear it call 
its mate by striking its wings together twice 
and whisthng that single note that no mght- 
ingale can imitate? That is what happened 
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m the woods when I was runmmng away So 
I turned, and the pursuer became the pur- 
sued ` 

HYPATIA I had to fight hke a wild cat 

LORD SUMMERHAYS Please dont tell us this 
It’s not fit for old people to hear 

TARLETON Come how did 1t end? 

HYPATIA It’s not ended yet 

TARLETON How is xt gomg to end? 

HYPATIA Ask hım 

TARLETON How 1s 1t gomg to end, Mr 
Percrval? 

PERCIVAL I cant afford to marry, Mr Tarle- 
ton Ive only a thousand a year unul my 
father dies Two people cant possibly hve on 
that 

TARLETOW Oh cant they? When J married, 
T should have been jolly glad to have felt 
sure of the quarter of ıt 

PERCIVAL No doubt, but I am not a cheap 
person, Mr Tarleton I was brought up in a 
household which cost at least seven or exght 
times that, and I am in constant money 
difficulties because I simply dont know how 
to live on the thousand a year scale As to 
ask a woman to share my degrading poverty, 
it’s out of the question Besides, I’m rather 
young to marry I’m only 28 

HYPATIA Papa buy the brute for me 

LORD suwMERHAYS [shrinking] My dear 
Miss Tarleton dont be so naughty I know 
how delightful 1t 1s to shock an old man, but 
there 1s a point at which 1t becomes barbar- 
ous Dont Please dont 

HYPATIA Shall I tell Papa about you? 

LORD SUMMERHAIS Tarleton I had better 
tell you that I once asked your daughter to 
become my widow 

TaRLETON [to Hypatea] Why didnt you 
accept him, you young idiot? 

LORD SUMMERHAYS I was too old 

TARLETON All this has been going on under 
my nose, I suppose You run after young 
men, and old men run after you And I’m 
the last person m the world to hear of 1t 

yrat How could I tell you? 

LORD SUMERHAYS Parents and children, 
Tarleton 

TARLETON Oh, the gulf that hes between 
them! the impassable, eternal gulf! And so 
Tm to buy the brute for you eh? 

nypatia If you please, papa 

TARLETON Whats the price, Mr Peren al? 

PERcivAL We might do with another fifteen 
hundred if my father would contribute But 
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I should hke more 

TARLETON It’s purely a question of money 
with you, 3s 1? 

PERCIVAL [afier a moment's consideraton] 
Practically yes ıt turns on that 

TARLETON I thought you might hase some 
sort of preference for Patsy, you know 

PERCIVAL Well, but does that matter, do 
you think? Patsy fascimates me, no doubt I 
apparently fascinate Patsy But, beheve me, 
all that 1s not worth considering One of my 
three fathers (the priest) has married hun- 
dreds of couples couples selected by one 
another, couples selected by the parents, 
couples forced to marry one another by 
circumstances of one kind or another, and 
he assures me that 1f marriages were made 
by putting all the men’s names into one sack 
and the women’s names mto another, and 
having them taken out by a bhndfolded 
child Lhe lottery numbers, there would be 
just as high a percentage of happy marnages 
as we have here m England He said Cupid 
was nothing but the bhndfolded child pretty 
idea that, I think! I shall have as good-a 
chance with Patsy as with anyone else 
Mind I’m not bigoted about it I’m not a 
doctrmaire not the slave of a theory You 
and Lord Summerhays are expemenced 
marred men If you can tell me of any 
trustworthy method of selectng a wife, I 
shall be happy to make use of it I await 
your suggestions [He looks mith polte atten- 
ton to Lord Summerhays, who, having nothing 
to say, avoids hus eye He looks to Tarleton, nho 
purses hes lips glumly and rattles his money wn 
his pockets nithout a nord) Apparently neither 
of you has anything to suggest Then Patsy 
will do as well as another, provided the 
money 1s forthcoming 

uypatia Oh, you beauty! you beauty! 

TARLETON When I married Patsy’s mother, 
I was in love with her 

PERCIVAL For the first time? 

TARLETON Yes for the first tme 

PERCIVAL For the last hme? 

LORD SUMMERHAYS [revolied] Sir you are in 
the presence of his daughter 

HYPATIA Oh, dont mnd me I dont care 
T’m accustomed to Papa’s adventures 

TARLETON [blushing painfully] Patsy, my 
child that was not—not dehcate 

uypaTia Well, papa, youve never shewn 
any dehcacy in talking to me about my con- 
duct, and I really dont see why I shouldnt 
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talk to you about yours It’s such nonsense! 
Do you think young people dont know? 

LORD SUMMERHAYS I’m sure they dont feel 
Tarleton this 1s too horrible, too brutal If 
neither of these young people have any— 
any—any— 

Percival Shall we say paternal sent- 
mentality? I’m extremely sorry to shock you, 
but you must remember that Ive been edu- 
cated to discuss human affairs with three 
fathers simultaneously I’m an adult person 
Patsy 1s an adult person You do not inspire 
me with veneration Apparently you do not 
inspire Patsy with veneration That may sur- 
prse you It may pain you I’msorry It cant 
be helped What about the money? 

TARLETON You dont inspire me with 
generosity, young man 

HYPATIA [laughing mith genuine amusement] 
He had you there, Joey 

TARLETON I havnt been a bad father to 
you, Patsy 

HYPATIA I dont say you have, dear If only 
I could persuade you Ive grown up, we 
should get along perfectly 

TARLETON Do you remember Bill Burt? 

HyPATIA Why? 

TARLETON [to the others] Bill Burt was a 
laborer here I was going to sach hım for 
kicking Ins father He said Ins father had 
lacked him until he was big enough to lock 
back Patsy begged him off I asked that 
man what ıt felt like the first time he kicked 
his father, and found that ıt was just hke 
lacking any other man He laughed and said 
that ıt was the old man that knew what it felt 
hke Think of that, Summerhays! think of 
that! 

HYPATIA I havnt kicked you, papa 

TARLETON Youve hicked me harder than 
Bill Burt ever kicked 

LORD suMMERHAYS It’s no use, Tarleton 
Spare yourself Do you seriously expect these 
young people, at their age, to sympathize 
with what this gentleman calls your paternal 
sentimentality? 

TARLETON [ntstfully] Is 1t nothing to you 
but paternal sentimentahty, Patsy? 

nyPaTia Well, I greatly prefer your super- 
abundant vitality, papa 

TARLETON [volently] Hold your tongue, you 
young devil The young are all ahke hard, 
coarse, shallow, cruel, selfish, dirty-mnded 
You can clear out of my house as soon as you 
can coax him to take you, and the sooner the 
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better [To Perceval] I think you said your 
price was fifteen hundred a year Take it 
And I wish you joy of your bargain 

PERCIVAL If you wish to know who I am— 

TARLETON I dont care a tinker’s curse who 
you are or what you are Youre willing to 
take that grl off my hands for fifteen hun- 
dred a year thats all that concerns me Tel 
her who you are if you hke it’s her affar, 
not mine 

uypaTia Dont answer him, Joey it wont 
last Lord Summerhays, I’m sorry about 
Bentley, but Joey’s the only man for me 

LORD SUMMERHAYS It may— 

HYPATIA Please dont say ıt may break your 
poor boy’s heart It’s much more likely to 
break yours 

LORD SUMMERHAYS Oh! 

TARLETON [springing to hus feet] Leave the 
room Do you hear leave the room 

percivaL Arnt we getting a httle cross? 
Dont be angry, Mr Tarleton Read Marcus 
Aurelius 

TARLETON Dont you dare make fun of me 
Take your aeroplane out of my vinery and 
yourself out of my house 

PERCIVAL [rising, to Hypatia] I'm afrad I 
shall have to dine at the Beacon, Patsy 

HYPATIA [resing] Do I dine with you 

TARLETON Did you hear me tell you to 
leave the room? ` 

HYPATIA I did [To Percwal] You see what 
hvmg with one’s parents means, Joey It 
means hving in a house where you can be 
ordered to leave the room Ive got to obey 
it’s his house, not mine 

TARLETON Who pays for 1t? Go and sup- 
port yourself as I did 1f you want to be inde- 
pendent 

HYPATIA I wanted to and you wouldnt let 
me How can J support myself when I’m a 
prisoner? 

TARLETON Hold your tongue 

HYPATIA Keep your temper 

PERCIVAL [coming between them] Lord Sum- 
merhays youll join me, I’m sure, in pointing 
out to both father and daughter that they 
have now reached that very common stage 
in family hfe at which anything but a blow 
would be an antichmax Do you seriously 
want to beat Patsy, Mr Tarleton? 

TARLETON Yes I want to thrash the hfe 
out of her If she doesnt get out of my reach, 
I'll doit (He sits down and grasps the nriting 
table to restrain himself] -~ 
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uypatia [coolly going to hem and leaning mith 
ker breast on kis writhing shoulders| Oh, 1f you 
want to beat me just to reheve your feelmgs 
—yust really and truly for the fun of 1t and 
the satisfaction of it, beat away I dont 
grudge you that 

TARLETON [almost ın hysterics} I used to 
think that this sort of thing went on mm other 
famihes but that 1t never could happen in 
ours And now— [He ts broken mith emotion, 
and continues lamentably| I cant say the nght 
thing I cant do the mght thing I dont Lnow 
whatis the right thng I’m beaten, and she 
knows 1t Summerhays tell me what to do 

LORD SUMMERHAYS When my council m 
_Jinghiskahn reached the point of coming to 
blows, I used to adjourn the sitting Let us 
postpone the discussion Wait until Monday 
we shall have Sunday to quet down m 
Beheve me, I’m not making fun of you, but 
I thnk theres something im ths young 
gentleman’s advice Read somethmg 

TARLETON I'll read King Lear 

HYPATIA Dont I’m very sorry, dear 

TARLETON “Youre not Youre laughing at 
me Serve me nght! Parents and children! 
No man should know his own child No child 
should know its own father Let the famly 
be rooted out of avilhzation! Let the human 
race be brought up m institutions! 

nypatia Oh yes How jolly! You and I 
might be friends then, and Joey could stay 
to dinner 

TaRLETON Let him stay to dinner Let hmm 
stay to breakfast Let him spend hus hfe here 
Dont you say I drove him out Dont you say 
I drove you out 

PERCIVAL I really have no nght to mnflict 
myself on you Dropping in as I did— 

TARLETON Out of the sky Ha! Dropping 
in The new sport of aviation You just see 
a mce house, drop mm, scoop up the man’s 
daughter, and off with you agam 

Bentley comes bach, with his shoulders hang- 
ang as tf he too had been exercised to the last 
prick of fatigue Hers very sad They stare at 
him as he gropes to Percwal’s chair 

BENTLEY I’m sorry for making a fool of 
myself I beg your pardon Hypata I’m 
awfully sorry, but Ive made up my mind that 
I'l never marry [He sets down im deep depres- 
son] 

HYPATIA [runnmg to hım) How nice of you, 
Bentley! Of course you guessed I wanted to 
marry Joey What did the Polish lady do to 
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you? ~ 

BENTLEY [turning his head away] I'd rather 
not speak of her, :f you dont mind 

HYPATIA Youve fallen in love with her 
[She laughs] 

BENTLEY It’s beastly of you to laugh 

LORD SUMMERHAYS You are not the first 
to fall today under the lash of that young 
lady’s termble derision, Bentley 

Lana, her cap on and her goggles tn her hand, 
comes tmpetuously through the inner door 

ina [on the steps} Mr Percival can we get 
that aeroplane started again? [She comes 
down and runs to the pavilion door] I must get 
out of this mto the air nght up into the blue 

PERCIVAL Impossible The frame’s twisted 
The petrol has given out thats what brought 
us down And how can we get a clear run to 
start with among these woods? 

Lina [snooping bach through the meddle of the 
pavilion] We can straighten the frame We 
can buy petrol at the Beacon With a few 
laborers we can get her out on to the Ports- 
mouth Road and start her along that 

TARLETON [rising] But why do you want to 
leave us, Miss Szez? 

uya Old pal ths ıs a stuffy house You 
seem to think of nothmg but makıng love 
All the conversation here 1s about love-mak- 
ing All the pictmes are about love-making 
The eyes of all of you are sheep’s eyes You 
are steeped init soaked mit the very texts 
on the walls of you bedrooms are the ones 
about love Its disgustang Itis not healthy 
‘Your women are kept idle and dressed up for 
no other purpose than to be made love to 
I have not been here an hour, and already 
everybody makes love to me as if because I 
am a woman it were my profession to be 
made love to Furst you, old pal I forgave 
you because you were nice about your wife 

nypatia Oh! oh! oh! Oh, papa! 

tina Then you, Lord Summerhays, come 
to me, and all you have to say 1s to ask me 
not to mention that you made love to me m 
Vienna two years ago I forgave you because 
I thought you were an ambassador, and all 
ambassadors make love and are very mice and 
useful to people who travel Then this young 
gentleman He1s engaged to this young lady, 
but no matter for that he makes love to me 
because I carry him off in my arms when he 
enes All these I bore in silence But now 
comes your Johnny and tells me I’m a mp- 
ping fine woman, and asks me to marry him 
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I, Lina Szezepanowska, MARRY him!!! J 
do not mind this boy he is a child he loves 
me I should have to give him money and 
take care of hm that would be foolish, but 
honorable I do not mind you, old pal you 
are what you call an old—ouf! but you do not 
offer to buy me you say until we are tred— 
until you are so happy that you dare not ask 
for more That 1s foohsh too, at your age, but 
1t1s an adventure it 1s not dishonorable I do 
not mind Lord Summerhays ıt was m 
Vienna they had been toasting him at a great 
banquet he was not sober That 1s bad for 
the health, but ıt ıs not dishonorable But 
your Johnny! Oh, your Johnny! with his 
marriage He will do the straght thing by 
me He will give me a home, a position He 
tells me I must know that my present posi- 
tion 1s not one for a nice woman This to me, 
Lina Szczepanowska! I am an honest woman 

I earn my hving I am a free woman I hve 
m my own house J am a woman of the world 

I have thousands of friends every mght 
crowds of people applaud me, dehght in me, 
buy my picture, pay hard-earned money to 
seeme Iam strong Iam skilful I am brave 

I am mdependent I am unbought I am all 
that a woman ought to be, and in my famly 
there has not been a single drunkard for four 
generahons And this Enghshman! this hnen- 
draper! he dares to ask me to come and hve 
with him in this rrrrrrrabbit hutch, and take 
my bread from his hand, and ask him for 
pocket money, and wear soft clothes, and 
be his woman! his wife! Sooner than that, I 
would stoop to the lowest depths of my pro- 
fession I would stuff hons with food and pre- 
tend to tame them I would deceive honest 
people’s eyes with conjuring tncks instead 
of real feats of strength and skill I would be 
a clown and set bad examples of conduct to 
little children I would sink yet lower and be 
an actress or an opera singer, impenlling my 
soul by the wicked he of pretending to be 
somebody else All this I would do sooner 
than take my bread from the hand of a man 
and make him the master of my body and 
soul And so you may tell your Johnny to 
buy an Enghshwoman he shall not buy Lina 
Szczepanowska, and I will not stay jn the 
house where such dishonor is offered me 

Adieu. [She turns precypiately to go, but 1s 
Jaced in the pavion doorway by Johnny, who 
comes in slowly, his hands in his pockets, medi- 
tating deeply} 
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JOHNNY [confident:ally to Lina] You wont 
mention our httle conversation, Miss Shepa- 
noska It'll do no good, and I’d rather you 
didnt 

TARLETON Weve just heard about it, 
Johnny 

sounny [shortly, but mthout ill-temper] Oh 
is that so? 

uypatia The cat’s out of the bag, Johnny, 
about everybody They were all beforehand 
with you papa, Lord Summerhays, Bentley 
and all Dont you let them laugh at you 

sounny [a grin slowly overspreading his 
countenance] Well, theres no use my pretend- 
ing to be surprised at you, Governor, 1s 
there? I hope you got ıt as hot as I did Mind, 
Miss Shepanoska it wasnt lost on me I’m 
a thinking man I kept my temper Youll 
adt that 7 

LINA [frankly] Oh yes I do not quarrel 
You are what 1s called a chump, but you are 
not a bad sort of chump 

sounny Thank you Well, if a chump may 
have an opmion, I should put it at this You 
make, I suppose, ten pounds a mght off your 
own bat, Miss Lina? 

LINA [scornfully] Ten pounds a mght! I 
have made ten pounds a minute 

JOHNNY [miih increased respect] Have you 
indeed? I didnt know youll excuse my mis- 
take, I hope But the principle 1s the same 
Now I trust you wont be offended at what 
I’m going to say, but Ive thought about this 
and watched 1t in daily experience, and you 
may take it from me that the moment a 
woman becomes pecumarly mdependent, 
she gets hold of the wrong end of the stick 
im moral questions 

una Indeed! And what do you conclude 
from that, Master Johnny? 

sounny Well, obviously, that imdepend- 
ence for women 1s wrong and shouldnt be 
allowed For ther own good, you know And 
for the good of morality in general You 
agree with me, Lord Summerhays, dont 
you? , 

LORD SUMMERHAYS It’s a very moral moral, 
if J may so express myself 

Mrs Tarleton comes tn softly through the 
tnner door 

MRS TARLETON Dont make too much noise 
The lad’s asleep 

TARLETON Chichabiddy we have some 
news for you 

JOHNNY [apprehkensively] Now theres no 
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need, you know, Governor, to worry mother 
with everything that passes 

MRS TARLETON [coming to Tarleton) Whats 
“been gomg on? Dont you hold anything 
back from me, John What have you been 
doing? 

TARLETON Patsy isnt gomg to marry 
Bentley 

MRS TARLETON Of course not Is that your 
great news? I never beheved she’d marry 
lnm 

TARLETON Theres something else 
Percival here— 

MRS TARLETON [fo Percival] Are you going 
to marry Patsy? 

percivaL [dzplomaically| Patsy 1s gomg to 
marry me, with your permission 

mrs TARLETON Oh, she has my permission 
she ought to have been married long ago 

HyPATIA Mother! 

TARLETON Miss Lina here, though she has 
been so short a time with us, has mspired a 
good deal of attachment m—I may say m 
almost all of us Therefore I hope she'll stay 
to dinner, and not insist on fying away m 
that aeroplane 

PERCIVAL You must stay, Miss Szezepa- 
nowska I cant go up again this evening 

La he seen you work it Do you think 
I require any help? And Bentley shall come 
with me as a passenger 

BENTLEY [terryfied] Go up 1m an aeroplane! 
I darent 

uwa You must learn to dare 


Mr 
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LORD SUMMER-) (No, no, Bentley, impos- 


HAYS sible I shall not allow 
ut 
MRS TARLETON | | Do you want to kill the 
child? He shant go 


BENTLEY I will Pll he down and yell until 
“you let me go I’m not a coward I wont bea 
coward 

LORD SUMMERHAYS Miss Szezepanowska 
my son 1s very dear to me I implore you to 
wait until tomorrow morning 

umwa There may be a storm tomorrow 
And TIl go storm or no storm I must nsk 
my hfe tomorrow 

BENTLEY I hope there will be a storm 

tina [grasping his arm] You are trembling 

BENTLEY Yes it’s terror, sheer terror I 
can hardly see I can hardly stand But PH 
go with you 

tna [slapping hum on the bach and knocking 
a ghastly nhite smile into hs face] You shall 
I kke you, my boy We go tomorrow, to- 
gether 

BENTLEY Yes together tomorrow 

TARLETON Well, sufficient unto the day 1s 
the evil thereof Read the old book. 

MRS TARLETON Is there anything else? 

TARLETON Well, I—er [he addresses Lina, 
and stops} 1 —er [he addresses Lord Summer- 
hays, and stops) 1 —er [he gues it up| Well, 
I suppose—er—I suppose theres nothing 
more to be said 

HYPATIA [ fervently} Thank goodness! 


BENTLEY [pale but herac] Allnight TH come THE END 
XIX 
THE DARK LADY OF THE SONNETS 
1910 


Fin de stécle 15-1600 Midsummer night on 
the terrace of the Palace at Whitehall, overlook- 
ıng the Thames The Palace cloch chimes four 
quarters and sirihes eleven 

Á Beefeater on guard A Cloaked Man 
approaches 

THE BEEFEATER Stand Who goes there? 
Give the word? 

THe wax Marry! I cannot I have clean 
forgotten it . 

THE BEEFEATER Then cannot you pass 
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here What 1s your busmess? Who are you? 
Are you a true man? 

THE man Far from it, Master Warder I 
am not the same man two days together 
sometimes Adam, sometimes Benvolo, and 
anon the Ghost 7 

” THE BEEFEATER [recoiling] A ghost! Angels 
and mumsters of grace defend us! 

THE MAN Well said, Master Warder With 
your leave I will set that down in writing, 
for I have a very poor and unhappy brain for 
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remembrance [He takes out hus tablets and 
writes} Methinks this 1s a good scene, with 
you on your lonely watch, and I approaching 
hke a ghost im the moonhght Stare not so 
amazedly at me, but mark what I say I keep 
tryst here tomght with a dark lady She 
promised to bmbe the warder I gave her 
the wherewithal four tickets for the Globe 
Theatre 

THE BEEFEATER Plague on her! She gave 
me two only 

THE MAN [detaching a tablet] My frend 
present this tablet, and you will be welcomed 
at any time when the plays of Will Shake- 
spear are in hand Brmg your wife Bring 
your fends Bring the whole garnson There 
as ever plenty of room 

THE BEEFEATER Icare not for these new- 
fangled plays No man can understand a 
word of them They are all talk Wall you 
not give me a pass for The Spamsh Tragedy? 

THE MAN To see The Spanish Tragedy one 
pays, my frend Here are the means [He 
gives lim a piece of gold} 

THE BERFEATER [overwhelmed] Gold! Oh, 
sir, you are a better paymaster than your 
dark lady 

THE wAN Women are thnifty, my friend 

THE BEEFEATER Tis so, sr And you have 
to consider that the most open handed of us 
must een cheapen that which we buy every 
day This lady has to make a present to a 
warder mgh every mght of her hfe 

THE MAN [turning pale} I'll not beheve it 

THE BEEFEATER Now you, sir, I dare be 
sworn, do not have an adventure hhe this 
twice in the year 

THE MAN Villam wouldst tell me that my 
dark lady hath ever done thus before? that 
she maketh occasions to meet other men? 

THE BEEFEATER Now the Lord bless your 
immocence, sir, do you think you are the only 
pretty man in the world? A merry lady, sir 
a warm bit of stuf Go to PI not see her 
pass a deceit on a gentleman that hath pven 
me the first piece of gold I ever handled 

THE MAN Master Warder 1s it not a 
strange thing that we, knowing that all 
women are false, should be amazed to find 
our own particular drab no better than the 
rest? 

THE BEEFEATER Not all, sr Decent bodies, 
many of them 

THE MAN [intoleranily] No AN false AN If 
thou deny st, thou hest , 
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THE BEEFEATER You judge too much by 
the Court, swr There, deed, you may say 
of frailty that its name 1s woman 

THE MAN [pulling out Ins tablets again] Pri~ 
thee say that agam that about frailty the 
strain of music 

THE BEEFEATER What strain of music, si? 
I’m no musician, God knows 

THE MAN There 1s music in your soul 
many of your degree have it very notably 
[Writmg] “Fralty thy name 1s woman!” 
[Repeating 1 affectionately] “Thy name ıs 
woman ” 

THE BEEFEATER Well, sir, it 1s but four 
words Are you 2 snapper-up of such uncon- 
sidered trifles? 

THE wan [eagerly] Snapper-up of —[he gasps] 
Oh! Immortal phrase! [He writes it donn] 
This man is a greater than I 

THE BEEFEATER You have my lord Pem- 
broke’s trick, sir 

tHE MAN Lake enough heismy near fnend 
But what call you Ins trich? 

THE BEEFEATER Making sonnets by moon- 
light And to the same lady too 

THE Man No! 

THE BEErEATER Last mght he stood here 
on your errand, and in your shoes 

THE MAN Thou, too, Brutus! And I called 
him friend! 

THE BEEFEATER Tis ever so, sit 

THE MAN Tis ever so Twas ever so [He 
turns away, overcome| Two Gentlemen of 
Verona! Judas! Judas! 

THE BEEFEATER Is he so bad as that, sir? 

THE MAN [recovering jus charity and self- 
possession} Bad? O no Human, Master 
Warder, human We call one another names 
when we are offended, as children do That 
1s all 

THE BEEFEATER Ay, sir words, words, 
words Mere wind, sw We fill our bellies 
with the east wind, sir, as the Senpture hath 
it You cannot feed capons so 

THE MAN A good cadence By your leave 
[He makes a note of tt} 

THE BEEFEATER What manner of thing 1s a 
cadence, sir? I have not heard of st 

tHE MAN A thing to rule the world with, 
fnend 

THE REEFEATER You speak strangely, sir 
no offence But, an’t hhe you, you are a very 
evil gentleman, and a poor man feels drawn 
to you, you being, as twere, willing to share 
your thought with hum 
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THE MAN Tis my trade But alas! the world 
for the most part will none of my thoughts 

Lamplight streams from the palace door as tt 
opens from nuthin 

THE BEEFEATER Here comes your lady, sir 
Tl to t’other end of my ward You may een 
take your tame about your business [I shall 
not return too suddenly unless my sergeant 
comes prowling round Tis a fell sergeant, sir 
strict in his arrest Good een, sur, and good 
luck! [He goes] 

THE MAN “Strict in his arrest”! “ Fell 
sergeant” '{ As tf tasting a ripe plum] O-o-o-h! 
[He makes a note of them] 

A Cloaked Lady gropes her way from the 
palace and wanders along the terrace, wallang in 
her sleep 

THE LaDy [rubbing her hands as tf washing 
them] Out, damned spot You will mar all 
with these cosmetics God made you one 
face, and you make yourself another Think 
of your grave, woman, not ever of being 
beautified AN the perfumes of Arabia will 
not whiten this Tudor hand 

THE MAN “Al the perfumes of Arabia”! 
“Beautified”! ‘ Beautfied’! a poem m a 
single word Can ths be my Mary? [Zo the 
Lady) Why do you speak in a strange voice, 
and utter poetry for the first ime? Are you 
ailing? You walk like the dead Mary! Mary! 

THE LaDy [echoing him] Mary! Mary! Who 
would have thought that woman to have had 
so much blood in her! Is ıt my fault that my 
counsellors put deeds of blood on me? Fie! 
If you were women you would have more 
wit than to stam the floor so foully Hold 
not up her head so the har ıs false I tell 
you yet again, Mary’s buried she cannot 
come out of her grave I fear her not these 
cats that dare jump into thrones though they 
be fit only for men’s laps must be put away 
Whats done cannot be undone Out, I say 
Fie! a queen, and freckled! 

THE MAN [shaking her arm] Mary, I say. art 
asleep? 

The Lady nales, starts, and nearly faints 
He catches her on his arm 

THE Lavy. Where am I? What art thou? 

THE Man [cry your mercy I have mistook 
your person all this while Methought you 
were my Mary my mustress 

THE Lavy [outraged] Profane fellow how do 
you dare? 

THE MAN Be not wroth with me, lady My 
mistress 1s a marvellous proper woman But 
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she does not speak so well as you “All the 
perfumes of Arabia’! That was well said 
spoken with good accent and excellent dis- 
cretion 

THE LaDy. Have I been in speech with you 
here? g 

THE MAN Why, yes, far lady Have you 
forgot 1t? 

THE LADY I have walked in my sleep 

THE MAN Walk ever m your sleep, fair 
one, for then your words drop like honey 

THE LADY [mih cold majesty] Know you to 
whom you speak, sir, that you dare express 
yourself so saucily? 

THE MAN [unabashed] Not I, not care neither 
You are some lady of the Court, belke To 
me there are but two sorts of women those 
with excellent voices, sweet and low, and 
eackhng hens that cannot make me dream 
Your voice has all manner of loveliness m 1t 
Grudge me not a short hour of its musie 

THE LADY Sir you are overbold Season 
your admiration for a while with— 

THE MAN [holding up his hand to stop her] 
“Season your admiration for a while—” 

THE LADY Fellow do you dare mimic me 
to my face? 

THE MAN Tis music Can you not hear? 
When a good musician sings a song, do you 
not sing it and sing it again till you have 
caught and fixed its perfect melody? “Season 
your admiration for a while” God! the history 
of man’s heart 1s in that one word admiration 
Admuration! [Taking up his tablets} What was 
it ‘Suspend your admuration for a space—” 

THE LADY A very vile jingle of esses I 
said “Season your— 

THE MAN [hastily] Season ay, season, 
season, season Plague on my memory, 
my wretched memory! I must een write 
it down [He begins to write, but stops, 
lus memory failing im] Yet tell me which 
was the vile jingle? You said very justly. 
mine own ear caught it even as my false 
tongue said it 

THE LADY You said “for a space” I said 
“for a while ” 

THe man. “For a while” [ke corrects al) 
Good! [Ardently] And now be mine neither 
for a space nor a while, but for ever 

THE Lavy Odds my hfe! Are you by chance 
making love to me, knave? 

THE MaN Nay tis you who have made the 
love I but pour 1t out at your feet I cannot 
but love a lass that sets such store by an apt 
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word Therefore vouchsafe, divine perfection 
of a woman—no I have sad that before 
somewhere, and the wordy garment of my 
love for you must be fire-new— 

tHE LADY You talk too much, sr Let me 
warn you I am more accustomed to be 
listened to than preached at 

THEMAN The most are hhethat that dotalk 
well But though you spake with the tongues 
of angels, as indeed you do, yet know that 
I am the king of words— 

THE LADY A king, hal 

tHE MAN No less We are poor things, we 
men and women— 

THE LADY Dare you call me woman? 

THE MAN What nobler name can I tender 
you? How else can I love you? Yet you may 
well shrink from the name have I not sad 
we are but poor things? Yet there 1s a power 
that can redeem us 

THE LaDy Gramercy for your sermon, sir 
I hope I know my duty 

THE MAN This 1s no sermon, but the hving 
truth The power I speak of is the power of 
immortal poesy For know that vile as this 
world is, and worms as we are, you have but 
to invest all ths vileness with a magical 
garment of words to transfigure us and uphft 
our souls til earth flowers mto a milhon 
heavens 

THELADY You spoil your heaven with your 
millon You are extravagant Observe some 
measure mn your speech 

THE MAN You speak now as Ben does 

THE Lapy And who, pray, 1s Ben? 

THE MAN A learned bnicklayer who thinks 
that the sky 1s at the top of his ladder, and 
so takes 1t on him to rebuke me for fying 
I tell you there 1s no word yet comed and no 
melody yet sung that is extravagant and 
majestical enough for the glory that lovely 
words can reveal It is heresy to deny it 
have you not been taught that in the begin- 
mng was the Word? that the Word was with 
God? nay, that the Word was God? 

THE LADY Beware, fellow, how you pre- 
sume to speak of holy things The Queen 1s 
the head of the Church 

THE MAN You are the head of my Church 
when you speak as you did at first “All the 
perfumes of Arabia”! Can the Queen speak 
thus? They say she playeth well upon the 
virginals Let her play so to me, and I'll lass 
her hands But until then, you are my 
Queen, and T'I hiss those hps that have dropt 
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music on my heart [He puts hus arms about 
her 

> tapy Unmeasured impudence! On 
your hfe, take your hands from me 

The Darl Lady comes stoopng along the 
terrace behind them like a running thrush When 
she sees how they are employed she rises angrily 
to her full height, and listens jealously 

THE MAN [unaware of the Darl. Lady] Then 
cease to mahe my hands tremble with the 
streams of hfe you pour through them You 
hold me as the lodestar holds the iron I can- 
not but chng to you We are lost, you and I 
nothing can separate us now 

THE DARK LADY We shall see that, false 
lynng hound, you and your filthy trull [ath 
tno vigorous cuffs, she knocks the pair asunder, 
sending the man, who ıs unlucky enough to 
recewe a righthanded blow, sprawling on the 

flags] Take that, both of you! 

THE CLOAKED LADY [tz tonering wrath, throw- 
eng off her cloak and turning in outraged majesty 
on her assazlant} High treason! 

THE DARK LaDy [recognising her and falling 
on her knees in abject terror] Will I am lost I 
have struck the Queen 

THE MAN [suting up as majestically as hes 
tgnomenious posture allows] Woman you have 
struck WILLIAM SHAKESPEARII! 

QUEEN ELIZABETH [stupent] Marry, come 
up!!! Struck Wallham Shakespear quotha! 
And who in the name of all the sluts and 
jades and hght-o’-loves and fly-by-mghts 
that infest this palace of mme, may Wilham 
Shakespear be? 

THE DARK LADY Madam heis but a player 
Oh, I could have my hand cut off— 

QUEEN ELIZABETH Behhe you will, mistress 
Have you bethought you that I am hhe tohave 
your head cut off as well? 

THE DARK LADY Wyll saveme Oh, save me 

ELIZABETH Save you! A likely savior, on 
my royal word! I had thought this fellow at 
least an esquire, for I had hoped that even 
the vilest of my ladies would not have dis- 
honored my Court by wantoning with a base- 
born servant 

SHAKESPEAR [indignantly scrambhng to his 
Jeet} Baseborn! I, a Shakespear of Stratford! 
I, whose mother was an Arden! baseborn! 
You forget yourself, madam 

ELIZABETH [ furzous] S’blood! do J so? I will 
teach you— 

THE DARK LADY [rising from her knees and 
throning herself betneen them] Will in God’s 
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name anger her no further It 1s death 
Madam do not hsten to him 

SHAKESPEAR Not were it een to save your 
hfe, Mary, not to mention mine own, will I 
flatter a monarch who forgets what 1s due to 
roy family I deny not that my father was 
brought down to be a poor bankrupt, but 
twas Ins gentle blood that was ever too 
generous for trade Never did he disown Ins 
debts Tis true he paid them not, but 1t 1s 
an attested truth that he gave bulls for them, 
and twas those bills, ın the hands of base 
hucksters, that were Ins undoing 

ELIZABETH [grimly] The son of your father 
shall learn his place m the presence of the 
daughter of Harry the Eighth 

SHALESPEAR [srelling mith intolerant emport- 
ance] Name not that ordinate man in the 
same breath with Stratford’s worthiest alder- 
man John Shakespear wedded but once 
Harry Tudor was marned six times You 
should blush to utter his name 

THE DARK = crying E for pity’s 

out sake— 

ELIZABETH together \Insolent dog— 

SHAhESPEAR [cutting them short) How know 
you that King Harry was indeed your father? 

ELIZABETH Zounds! Now by— [she 
stops to grind her teeth nith 
rage] . 

She will have me whip- 
ped through the streets 
Oh God! Oh God! 

SHARESPEAR Learn to Know yourself better, 
madam I am an honest gentleman of un- 
questioned parentage, and have already sent 
m my demand for the coat-of-arms that 1s 
lawfully mne Can you say as much for your- 
self? 

ELIZABETH [almost beside herself] Another 
word, and I begin with mine own hands the 
work the hangman shall finish 

SHAKESPEAR You are no true Tudor this 
baggage here has as good a nght to your 
royal seat as you What maintams you on 
the thione of England? Is 1t your renownéd 
wit? your wisdom that sets at nought the 
craftiest statesmen of the Chnstian world? 
No Tis the mere chance that might have 
happened to any milkmaid, the capnice of 
Nature that made you the most wondrous 
piece of beauty the age hath seen [Ehza- 
beth’s rawsed fists, on the point of striking him, 
fall to her side) That is what hath brought 
all men to your feet, and founded your throne 
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on the mpregnable rock of your proud heart, 
a stony island ım a sea of desire There, 
madam, ıs some wholesome blunt honest 
speakıng for you Now do your worst 

ELIZABETH [nuth degnity] Master Shake- 
spear it 1s well for you that I am a merciful 
pmnce I make allowance for your_rustic 
ignorance But remember that there are 
things which be true, and are yet not seemly 
to be said (I will not say to a queen, for 
you will have it that I am none), but to a 
virgin 

SHAKESPEAR [bluntly] It 1s no fault of mine 
that you are a virgin, madam, albeit tis my 
misfortune 

THE DARK LADY [terrified agam] In mercy, 
madam, hold no further discourse with him 
He hath ever some lewd jest on his tongue 
You hear how he useth me! callmg me 
baggage and the hke to your Majesty’s face 

ELIZABETH As for you, mistress, I have 
yet to demand what your business is at this 
hour m this place, and how you come to be 
so concerned. with a player that you strike 
bhndly at your sovereign in your jealousy of 
him ae 


THE DARK LADY Madam as I hve and hope 
for salvation— 

SHABESPEAR [sardontcally| Ha! 

THE DARK LADY [angrily|— ay, I’m as hke 
to be saved as thou that belevest naught 
save some black magic of words and verses— 
I say, madam, as I am a living woman J came 
here to break with hm for ever Oh, madam, 
if you would. know what misery 1s, histen to 
this man that 31s more than man and less at 
the same time He wl te you down to ana- 
tomize your very soul he will wring tears of 
blood from your humihaton, and then he will 
heal the wound with flatteries that no woman 
can resist 

SHAKESPEAR Flatteries! [Kneeling] Oh, 
madam, I put my case at your royal feet I 
confess to much I have a rude tongue Iam 
unmannerly I blaspheme agamst the hol- 
ness of anointed royalty, but oh, my royal 
mistress, AM I a flatterer? 

ELIZABETH I absolve you as to that You 
are far too plam a dealer to please me [He 
rises gratefully} ~ 

THE DARK LADY Madam he 1s flattermg 
you even as he speaks 

ELIZABETH [a terrible flash on her eye] Ha! Is 
1t so? 

SHAKESPEAR Madam she is jealous, and, 
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heaven help me! not without reason Oh you 
say you are a merciful prince, but that was 
cruel of you, that hiding of your royal digmty 
when you found me here For how can I ever 
be content with this black-haired, black- 
eyed, black-avised devil agam now that I 
have looked upon real beauty and real 
majesty? 

THE DARK LADY [wounded and desperate] He 
hath swore to me ten times over that the 
day shall come in England when black 
women, for all the: foulness, shall be more 
thought on than far ones [To Shakespear, 
scolding at hum] Deny 1t 1f thou canst Oh, he 
is compact of hes and scorns I am tired of 
being tossed up to heaven and dragged down 
to hell at every whim that takes him I am 
ashamed to my very soul that I have abased 
myself to love one that my father would not 
have deemed fit to hold my starrup—one 
that will talk to all the world about me— 
that will put my love and my shame into his 
plays and make me blush for myself there— 
that will wnte sonnets about me that no 
man of gentle strain would put his hand to 
I am all disordered I know not what I am 
saymg to your Majesty I am of all ladies 
most deject and wretched— 

SHAKESPEAR Ha! At last sorrow hath struck 
a note of music out of thee “Of all ladies 
most deject and wretched ” [He makes a note 
oft] 

THE DARK LADY Madam T[ implore you 
give me leave to go I am distracted with 
guef and shame I— 

ELIZABETH Go [The Darl. Lady tres to kiss 
her hand) No more Go [The Dark Lady goes, 
convulsed] You have been cruel to that poor 
fond wretch, Master Shakespear 

SHAKESPEAR JI am not cruel, madam but 
you know the fable of Jupiter and Semele I 
could not help my hghtnings scorchmg her 

ELIZABETH You have an overweemng con- 
ceit of yourself, sir, that displeases your 
Queen 

SHAKESPEAR Oh, madam, can I go about 
with the modest cough of a minor poet, be- 
htthng my mspiration and making the 
mightiest wonder of your reign a thing of 
nought? I have said that “not marble nor the 
gilded monuments of pmnces shall outhve” 
the words with which I make the world 
glorious or foohsh at my will Besides, I 
would have you thmk me great enough to 
grant me a boon 
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ELIZABETH I hope it 1s a boon that may be 
asked of a virgin Queen without offence, sir 
I mustrust your forwardness, and I bid you 
remember that I do not suffer persons of 
your degree (if I may say so without offence 
to your father the alderman) to presume too 
far 

SHALESPEAR Oh, madam, I shall not forget 
myself again, though by my hfe, could I 
make you a serving wench, neither a queen 
nor a virgin should you be for so much longer 
as a flash of hghtmng mght take to cross 
the nver to the Bankside But since you are 
a queen and will none of me, nor of Philip of 
Spam, nor of any other mortal man, I must 
een contam myself as best I may, and ash 
you only for a boon of State 

ELIZABETH A boon of State already! You 
are becoming a courtier hke the rest of them 
You lack advancement 

SHAKESPEAR “Lack advancement” By 
your Mayesty’s leave a queenly phrase [He 
es about to write zt down] 

ELIZABETH [striking the tablets from kis hand] 
Your tables begin to anger me, sir I am not 
here to write your plays for you 

SHAhESPEAR You are here to inspire them, 
madam For this, among the rest, were you 
ordamed But the boon I crave is that you 
do endow a great playhouse, or, 1f I may 
make bold to com a scholarly name for it, a 
National Theatre, for the better instruction 
and gracing of your Majesty ’s subjects 

ELIZABETH Why, sir, are there not theatres 
enow on the Banhsıde and m Blackfriars? 

SHAKESPEAR Madam these are the adven- 
tures of needy and desperate men that must, 
to save themselves from perishing of want, 
give the silher sort of people what they best 
hhe, and what they best hhe, God knows, 3s 
not their own betterment and instruction, as 
we well see by the example of the churches, 
which must needs compel men to frequent 
them, though they be open to all without 
charge Only when there 1s a matter of a 

~ murder, or a plot, or a pretty youth m petti- 
coats, or some naughty tale of wantonness, 
will your subjects pay the great cost of good 
players and therr finery, with a httle profit 
to boot To prove this I will tell you that I 
have written two noble and excellent plays 
setting forth the advancement of women of 
high nature and frmtful industry even as 
your Majesty is the one a slulful physician, 
the other a sister devoted to good works 
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T have also stole from a book of idle wanton 
tales two of the most damnable foolshnesses 
in the world, mn the one of which a woman 
goeth in man’s attire and maketh impudent 
love to her swain, who pleaseth the ground- 
lmgs by overthrowing a wrestler whulst, in 
the other, one of the same kidney sheweth 
her wit by saying endless naughtinesses to a 
gentleman as lewd as herself I have wnt 
these to save my friends from penury, yet 
shewmg my scorn for such folhes and for 
them that praise them by calling the one 
As You Like It, meaning that it 1s not as I 
hke ıt, and the other Much Ado About 
Nothing, as ıt truly ıs And now these two 
filthy~pieces drive ther nobler fellows from 
the stage, where indeed I cannot have my 
lady physician presented at all, she bemg 
too honest a woman for the taste of the 
town Wherefore I humbly beg your Majesty 
to give order that a theatre be endowed out 
of the pubhc revenue for the playing of those 
pieces of mine which no merchant will touch, 
seeing that his gain 1s so much greater with 
the worse than with the better Thereby you 
shall also encourage other men to undertake 
the writing of plays who do now despise it 
and leave 1t wholly to those whose counsels 
wll work httle good to your realm For this 
writing of plays is a great matter, forming 
as 1t does the minds and affections of men in 
such sort that whatsoever they see done in 
show on the stage, they will presently be 
doing in earnest in the world, which 1s but a 
larger stage Of late, as you know, the 
Church taught the people by means of plays, 
but the people flocked only to such as were 
full of superstinous miracles and bloody 
martyrdoms, and so the Church, which also 
was just then brought into straits by the 
policy of your royal father, did abandon and 
discountenance the art of playing, and thus 
it fell nto the hands of poor players and 
greedy merchants that had their pockets to 
look to and not the greatness of this your 
Lingdom Therefore now must your Majesty 
take up that good work that your Church 
hath abandoned, and restore the art of play- 
ing to its former use and dignity 

ELIZABETH Master Shakespear I willspeak 
of this matter to the Lord Treasurer 

SHAKESPEAR Then I am undone madam, for 
there was never yet a Lord Treasurer that 
could find a penny for anything over and above 
the necessary expenses of your government, 
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save for a war or a salary for lis own 
nephew 

ELIZABETH Master Shakespear you speak 
sooth, yet cannot I m any wise mend it I 
dare not offend my unruly Puritans by making 
so lewd a place as the playhouse a public 
charge, and there be a thousand things to be 
done in this London of mine before your 
poetry can have tts penny from the general 
purse I tell thee, Master Will, 1t will be 
three hundred years and more before my 
subjects learn that man cannot hve by bread 
alone, but by every word that cometh from 
the mouth of those whom God inspires By 
that time you and I will be dust beneath the 
feet of the horses, 1f deed there be any 
horses then, and men be still mding instead 
of flyyng Now 1t may be that by then your 
works will be dust also 

SHABESPEAR They will stand, madam fear 
not for that 

ELIZABETH It may prove so But of this I 
am certain (for I know my countrymen) that 
until every other country in the Christian 
world, even to barbaman Muscovy and the 
hamlets of the boorish Germans, have its 
playhouse at the public charge, England will 
never adventure And she will adventure 
then only because 1t 1s her desire to be ever 
in the fashion, and to do humbly and duti- 
fully whatso she seeth everybody else doing 
In the meantime you must content yourself 
as best you can by the playing of those two 
pieces which you give out as the most damn- 
able ever wnt, but which your countrymen, 
I warn you, will swear are the best you have 
ever done But this I will say, that of I could 
speak across the ages to our descendants, I 
should heartily recommend them to fulfil 
your wish, for the Scottish minstrel hath well 
said that he that maketh the songs of a nation 
1s mightier than he that maketh its laws, and 
the same may well be true of plays and inter- 
ludes [The cloch chimes the first quarter The 
warder returns on his round) And now, sir, We 
are upon the hour when it better beseems a 
virgin queen to be abed than to converse 
alone with the naughtiest of her subjects 
Ho there! Who keeps ward on the queen's 
lodgings tomght? 

- THE WARDER I do, an't please your 

majesty 

ELIZABETH See that you keep ıt better 1m 
future You have let pass a most dangerous 
gallant even to the very door of our royal 
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chamber Lead him forth, and bring me 
word when he 1s safely locked out, for I shall 
scarce dare disrobe until the palace gates 
are between us 

SHABESPEAR [hessing her hand} My body 
goes through the gate mto the darkness, 
madam, but my thoughts follow you 

ELIZABETH How! to my bed! 

SHAKESPEAR No, madam, to your prayers, 
in which I beg you to remember my 
theatre 


ELIZABETH That is my prayer to posterity 
Forget not your own to God, and so good- 
night, Master Will 

SHAKESPEAR Goodnight, great Elizabeth 
God save the Queen! 

ELIZABETH Amen 

Exeunt severally she to her chamber he, n 
custody of the warder, to the gate nearest Black- 
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THE END 


